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PREFACE. 


^O  gather  iuto  one  galaxy  the  stars  of  our  literary 
horizon  has  not  been  an  easy  or  a  simple  task.  In 
■  the  preparation  of  this  volume  I  have  given  promi- 
nence to  those  writers  who  were  coutribntors  to 
"Confederate  journals,"  and  have  omitted  mention  of  well-known 
authors,  whom  we  gladly  claim  as  of  our  "  Southland,"  but  of 
whom  the  world  knoweth  as  much  as  we  conld  tell :  Miss  Maria 
I.  Mcintosh,  Mi-s.  Anna  Cora  Ritchie,  "  Marian  Harland,"  are 
of  this  number, 

I  believe  there  is  much  brilliant  iiUelleot  in  our  land,  which 
kind  encouragement  fi-om  our  people  ivill  develop  nobly,  and 
judicious  criticism  will  mould  into  fairest  proportions.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  literature  of  the  South  will  be  a  powei- 
acknowledged  in  the  thought  of  the  world— when  the  once  fallow 
field  of  Southern  anthorship  shall  bloom,  like  our  physical  soil, 
with  fragrantest  laurel  and  brightest  roses. 

Deprived  of  the  aid  of  many  co-laborers,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  have  created  this  volume. 

Often,  when  weary,  and  nearly  despairing  in  my  complex  task, 
kindly  words  and  sweet  encouragement  have  nerved  me  to  my 
work. 

Ida  Eayjiokd. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^  N  this  brief  Introduction  to  "Southlaad  Writers,"  the 
writer  will  preface  what  he  has  to  say  with  an  illua- 
■  tration.  Among  the  adjuncts  to  human  pomp  which 
nceed  from  man's  artistic  feculties,  and  from  the 
labor  of  liis  hands,  there  is  a  certain  tapestry  known  as  the  Gobe- 
lin tapestry.  The  workman  engaged  upon  this  tapestry  stands 
behind  the  warp  already  illustrated  with  the  device  to  be  worked 
out,  and  from  this  hidden  position  he  gradually  evolves  beneath 
his  nimble  fingers  the  shapes  of  beauty  which,  when  completed, 
shall  give  assurance,  in  their  marvellous  loveliness,  of  the  craft 
of  his  hands.  The  looker-on  at  this  development  of  a  beautiful 
fency  may  not  behold  the  patient  worker,  who,  concealed  from  his 
gaze,  and  unknown  to  him,  for  many  weary  months,  perhaps  years 
indeed,  baa  labored  sedulously  to  illuminate  the  dull  warp  with 
the  exquisite  figures  which  arouse  the  observer's  admiration.  But 
on  a  given  day,  let  us  suppose,  the  labor  is  finished,  and  forth 
from  the  obscurity  wherein  he  has  fashioned  his  rare  creations 
comes  the  toiler  at  the  loom. 

If  my  illustration  have  not  failed  in  its  purpose,  the  reader  of 
the  briefly  outUned  lives,  to  which  the  ensuing  pages  are  devoted, 
will  gain  some  knowledge,  hitherto  possibly  hidden,  of  certain 
workers  at  another  craft  than  that  of  the  looms  of  Gobelin.  He 
will  learn  something  of  the  personal  history  and  attributes  of 
many  of  our  cultured  countrywomen,  who  have  heretofore,  bke 
the  tapestry  weaver  behind  hiS  warp,  dexterously  veiled  them- 
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selves  to  the  general  public  in  the  garb  of  assumed  names,  while 
giving  to  that  same  public,  for  its  admiration  and  applause,  the 
results  in  poetry  and  prose  of  their  bright  fancy  and  cultivated 
minds.  To  make  known  whatever  may  be  legitimately  interest- 
ing in  the  histories  and  literary  performances  of  the  living  female 
writers  of  the  South  is  the  purpose  of  "  Soiithland  "Writers." 

Many  of  the  ladies  whose  brief  biographies  are  contained  in  this 
volume  enjoy  ari  enduring  reputation,  not  confined  to  the  country's 
limits ;  others  are  making  a  record  which  shall  not  be  less  endur- 
ing; while  others  still,  hardly  beyond  the  Rubicon  of  literature, 
give  a  brilliant  promise  of  their  future  capabilities.  Many  whose 
names  should  have  been  included  in  this  galaxy  have,  alas !  been 
called  from  among  the  living. 

In  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  literature  in  tlie 
South,  it  may  seem  strange  that,  with  quick  intellects  and  exuber- 
ant fancy,  with  a  country  rich  in  its  promptings  and  in  the  sub- 
jects which  it  offers  for  a  display  of  the  novelist's  and  the  poet's 
powers,  with  a  refined  aud  intelligent  reading  population  to  which 
to  appeal,  those  who  would  fiiin  have  been  the  high-priests  and 
votaries  of  a  literature  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  South 
should  have  failed  to  establish  in  that  section  a  distinctive  litera- 
ture at  least  equal,  in  its  works  and  influence,  to  that  of  the  North, 
This  curious  anomaly  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  comment. 
There  are  many  natural  causes  which  may,  perhaps,  reasonably 
account  for  this  failure.  The  greater  population  of  the  North 
would  naturally  supply  the  greater  number  of  readers;  and  where 
the  competition  and  demand  are  greater,  there  may  we  expect  the 
greater  results  in  books,  and,  consequently,  a  more  extended 
sphere  of  successful  authorship.  But  the  means  adopted  by 
Northern  publishers  to  bring  out  the  intellect  of  that  section  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  literary  enterprise  of  the  North.  That 
day  has  happily  gone  by  which  saw  the  children  of  genius  bearing 
about  with  them  from  publisher  to  publisher,  like  uneasy  burdens, 
the  noble  products  of  their  learning  and  imagination  —  which  saw 
the  author  the  publisher's  humble  servantj  who  danced  attendance 
at  the  shrine  of  the  money-power,  or  illuminated  with  his  presence 
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the  antechambers  of  pretentious  lordlings,  the  dispensers  of 
patronage,  while  the  inspired  writings  which  were  destined  to 
enlighten  and  to  exalt  were  suffered  to  lie  in  the  dust  of  neglect, 
The  publishers  of  the  North,  or  those  of  them  who  occupy  a 
responsible  or  dignified  position,  understanding  this  changed  con- 
dition of  affairs,  have  always  paid  liberally  for  what  they  have 
published ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  around  these  sources 
of  pecuniary  profit  should  have  gathered,  from  time  to  time,  men 
and  women  whose  genius  needed  but  this  fostering  care  to  insure 
their  development  into  the  higher  estate  of  authors  of  world-wide 
fame. 

While  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  North,  how  has  it  .been 
with  the  South  ?  Candor  compels  the  declaration  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  Southern  publishers  have,  in  too  many  cases,  been  prone 
to  follow  the  system  of  non-recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  author, 
which  went  out  of  feshion  elsewhere  with  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Magazines  and  periodicals  without  number  have 
been  published  in  the  South  —  have  continued  for  a  while,  and 
when,  finally,  so  to  say,  found  out,  have  perished  miserably. 
Their  epitaph  may  well  be  written :  Died  of  an  indisposition  to 
disburse,  and  of  an  infliction  of  immature  intellect. 

It  has  been  unfortunately  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  literary  enterprises  of  this  kind  in  the  South  have  rarely 
entered  upon  the  publication  of  their  ventures  with  a  capital  suffi- 
ciently large  to  outlive  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  almost 
invariably  attend  every  new  Kterary  undertaking.  They  have  in 
most  instances  relied  for  reputation  upon  the  cheap  notoriety  given 
by  the  casual  notices,  generally  of  a  stereotyped  laudatory  charac- 
ter, of  the  newspaper  press,  and  have  hoped,  under  the  promise 
of  future  remuneration,  if  successful,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
recognized  intellects  in  their  attempt  to  establish  their  publica- 
tions. Failing  in  the  end  in  this,  they  have  hastened  their  down- 
fall and  weakened  themselves  by  admitting  to  their  pages  the 
crude  efforts  of  ambitious  youthful  aspirants,  who,  whatever 
might  be  the  suggestive  ability  and  the  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence they  display,  are  immeasurably  better  adapted  to  fulfilling 
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the  mission  of  the  "ambitious  youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian 
dome  "  than  that  of  "  tlie  pious  fool  who  built  it." 

There  is  another  class  of  publications,  which,  deserving  of  all 
support,  and  constant  iu  the  effort  to  deserve  it,  has  also  in  past 
years  failed  to  secure  a  permanency  in  the  South,  For  the  failure 
of  these,  a  st«rn  impartiality  must  hold  the  Southern  people  them- 
selves accountable.  Uniting  ability,  a  commendable  enterprise, 
and  all  necessary  energy,  in  the  system  upon  which  they  were 
conducted,  the  fault  of  their  discontinuance  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
people  which  should  have  fostered  them,  and  not  at  that  of  their 
own  shortcomings. 

Inasmuch  as  periodical  literature  may  be  said  to  be  the  human- 
ities of  letters,  so  must  he  who  would  graduate  in  the  full  glory 
of  recognized  authorship  be  assured,  in  order  to  attain  his  degree, 
this  preparatory  course.  There  are  some  self-reliant,  self-conscious 
intellects,  it  is  true,  who,  if  the  opportunity  be  given  them,  may 
attain  at  a  single  stride  that  meed  of  fiime  and  recognition  which 
slower  capacities  require  years  to  achieve.  But  these  examples 
are  exceptional.  There  are,  too,  in  the  South,  to-day,  scholars 
and  romancists,  philosophers  aud  poets,  who  have  never  spoken, 
and  the  assertion  of  whose  greatness,  forever  unannounced  in  writ- 
ten words,  shall  die  with  them.  Possibly,  if  to  these  silent  men 
and  women  the  avenues  should  be  opened,  there  would  enter  into 
the  temple  a  troop,  the  peers  of  the  chiefest  there.  But  as  poverty 
is  almost  inevitably  —  but  why,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  —  the 
appanage,  if  not  the  heritage  of  genius,  their  faces  are  turned  away 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  to  the  baser  aims  of  a  worii-a- 
day  life,  and  the  unsung  song,  the  learned  dissertation,  the  gra- 
pliie  delineation  of  life,  locality,  and  character,  take  no  more  tan- 
gible shape  than  vague  imagining  and  dreamful  thought.  These, 
indeed,  arc  the  paladins  —  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  the  faineants 
—  whom  the  lack  of  remunerative  compensation  deters  from  add- 
ing to  the  pantheon  of  our  ai'ts. 

In  contrasting  the  literary  opportunities  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  respectively,  and  in  examining  the  results  which  spring 
from  the  existence  of  these  opportunities,  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  the  standard  periodicals  of  the  ibrraer  section  are  generally 
eonducted  by  book  publishers,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  occu- 
pation, and  from  their  successful  and  well-estabiislied  business 
relations,  and  their  great  publishing  conveniences,  not  to  speak  of 
the  capital  at  their  command,  are  enabled  not  only  to  publish 
magazines  of  a  handsome  and  pleasing  appearance,  but  to  pay  lib- 
erally, and  to  attract  to  them  the  most  distinguished  authors  of 
either  section  of  the  country.  "With  all  these  advant^es  in  its 
favor,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  North  should,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  monopolized  the  world's  attention  in  a  contempla- 
tion of  American  literature,  and  have  stamped  the  impress  of  its 
peculiar  creeds  upon  the  minds  of  the  thinkers  of  other  lands.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  for  the  hopes  of  the  South  that  its  lit- 
erature should  have  had  one  single  worthy  exponent,  successfully 
maintained,  than  that  it  should  lament  fifty  failures.  Could  it 
have  been  possible  to  have  joined  in  the  past,  in  the  conduct  of 
one  magazine  of  a  high  order,  the  capital  that  has  been  frittered 
away  in  fifty  attempted  enterprises,  Southern  letters  would  be  far 
more  flourishing  than  they  are  to-day.  As  is  the  ease  in  all 
human  ventures  and  experiments,  the  struggle  for  the  intellectual 
palm  has  been  subject  to  the  chances  afforded  by  the  possession  of 
dollars.  The  presence  of  money  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absence 
of  it  on  the  other,  have  availed,  in  the  ease  of  the  former,  to  estab- 
lish and  to  build  up  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  to  consign  to 
an  early  oblivion.  That  this  is  the  principal  cause  for  the  anoma- 
lous condition  of  Southern  literature,  none,  I  fancy,  will  deny. 
The  problem  —  to  introduce  a  system  of  equivalents,  which  was  a 
favorite  way  of  reasoning  with  our  friend  Micawber  —  may  stand 
thus :  Given,  a  certain  number  of  dollars  and  a  certain  amount  of 
brain  ^  result.  Success ;  given,  a  certain  amount  of  brain  and  no 
dollars  —  result,  Failure. 

We  are  all  &railiar  with  the  lesson  which  is  taught  us  in  the 
homely  adage:  Never  judge  by  appearances.  For  my  part,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  appearance  of  printed  matter,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  submit  without  question  to  the  implied  logic  of  the 
old  saw.     Ill  the  course  of  a  life  not  altogether  unobservant  of 
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men,  their  motives  and  governing  impulses,  I  have  seen  —  and  I 
am  quite  sure  the  fact  has  presented  itself  to  the  attention  of  others 
as  well  —  an  amazing  degree  of  impudence  and  eoarsenefis  kept 
within  bounds  and  under  exemplary  subjection  by  the  conscious- 
ness, on  the  part  of  the  possessor  of  these  characteristics,  that  he 
wore  iipon  his  back  a  fine,  indeed,  a  fashionable  coat.  I  have  seen 
at  times  in  public  places,  public  conveyances,  houses  of  public 
entertainment,  and  so  on,  certain  parties  whose  hands,  I  knew, 
were  ready  to  fly  into  their  neighbors'  faces,  and  whose  tongues,  I 
felt  assured,  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  addressing  oppro- 
brious language  to  anybody  who  might  offer,  but  who,  because 
they  were  attired  in  proper  garbs,  labored  with  success  through 
the  rSle  of  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Granted  that  these 
individuals  were  ruffians ;  but  they  were  ruffians  who  were  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  preserving  wherewith  they  had  invested 
themselves  in  donning  a  fashionable  hat,  and  of  maintaining  that 
suggestion  of  respectability  and  good  manners  which  attached  to 
their  trowsers.  Your  well-dressed  vulgarian,  sent  out  for  the 
world's  inspection  from  the  shop  of  a  competent  tailor,  is  rarely 
without  his  good  points,  and  generally  inspires  confidence  in  the 
timid  beholder.  It  is  chiefly  your  slouching,  shabby,  unwhole- 
some-looking fellow  who  glories  in  his  coarseness,  and  who  is  the 
object  of  suspicion  and  distrust  wherever  he  goes.  In  like  man- 
ner—  and  this  digression  has  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
deduction  that  appearances  are  not  altogether  deceptive  —  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  most  readers  naturally  go  with  a 
handsome,  bright-looking,  clearly-printed  magazine  or  other  peri- 
odical, and,  as  naturally,  are  repelled  by  attributes  the  reverse  of 
these.  In  the  matter  of  magazines,  at  least,  people  almost  inva^ 
riably  do  judge  by  appearances ;  and  unfortunately,  the  literary 
publications  of  the  South  in  the  past,  owing  to  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  mentioned,  have  not  failed  to  suffer,  in  an  sesthe- 
tical  point  of  view,  by  contrast  with  those  of  the  North.  It  may 
be  truly  said,  however,  that  in  this  respect  a  great  improvement 
is  perceptible  in  our  existing  Southern  periodicals.  The  auguries 
of  a  brilliant  literary  future  for  the  South  are  more  marked  than 
ever  before. 
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The  war-period,  extending  from  1861  to  1865,  gave  a  strong 
impetus  to  Southern  literature.  A  great  deal  of  tlie  oiferings  at 
the  shrine  in  those  days  was,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  had  evoked.  But  better  than 
this  manifestation  of  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  writers  was 
the  impulse  given  to  the  publishers.  As  it  was  understood  tliat 
the  South  should  enter  upon  its  own  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
authors  and  publishers  were  equally  urged  to  labor  to  supply  the 
demand  for  new  literary  food,  the  blockade  having  proven  an 
effectual  barrier  to  introduction  of  literature  from  Europe  or  the 
North  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  result  was  that  many  new  lit- 
erary enterprises  saw  the  light,  and,  seemingly,  entered  gayly  upon 
prosperous  careers.  The  majority  of  these  periodicals  were  pub- 
lished in  Richmond,  which,  as  being  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  Mecca  whereto  the  faithful,  coming  from  all  quarters,  flocked, 
was  assumed  to  be,  also,  the  principal  home  of  the  literary  ameni- 
ties. Here  were  gathered  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger " 
and  the  "  Age,"  (monthly  magazines,)  and  the  "  Magnolia  Weekly," 
the  "Illustrated  News,"  and  the  "Southern  Punch,"  (week li^,) 
the  two  last  smacking  strongly  iu  their  titles  of  the  British  capital. 
The  magazines — the  former  too  well  known  to  need  further  refer- 
ence, the  latter  a  new  m^azine,  semi-eclectic  in  its  character  — 
were  devoted  to  literature,  with  departments  allotted  to  editorials 
and  the  news  of  the  month.  Of  the  three  weekly  publications, 
the  "  Magnolia  Weekly  "  was  more  particularly  of  a  literary  cast. 
The  "  Illustrated  News  "  gave,  together  with  literary  matter,  por- 
traits of  Confederate  celebrities,  and,  occasionally,  in  its  comic 
department,  touched  off  the  follies  of  the  day.  The  "  Southern 
Punch,"  called  after  the  London  "Punch,"  was  generally  of  a 
humorous  turn,  and  sought  to  use  the  same  weapon  as  its  name- 
sake>— satire  represented  in  the  cartoon  —  to  avert  some  threat- 
ened, or  to  right  some  accomplished  wrong,  and  was  at  times  criti- 
cal iu  its  comments  on  men  and  things. 

In  addition  to  these  Richmond  publications,  there  were  tliree  or 
four  other  literary  weeklies  in  other  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  of 
which,  however,  one  only  —  the  "  Southern  Field  and  Fireside," 
published  first  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  afterward  at  J 
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North  Carolina  —  was  noticeable  fnr  age  and  reputation.  About 
the  time  of  Sherman's  irruption  into  Georgia,  and  the  closer  gather- 
ing of  the  Federal  arms  around  Hichraond,  a  new  magazine  — 
Smith  &  Barrow's  "Monthly  Magazine,"  published  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "Magnolia  Weekly"' — made  its  appearance.  Only 
the  first  number  of  this  magazine  was  issued,  as  nearly  everybody 
connected  with  the  press  in  that  interval,  unless  specially  exempted 
from  military  service  by  some  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  sprigs  of 
authority  who  then  played  their  pranks  in  the  devoted  city,  was 
dtiiy  marched,  at  regular  stages  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  the 
trenches  around  the  capital,  where,  under  pretence  of  checking 
imaginary  raids,  he  was  kept,  sometimes  for  weeks,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  that  freedom  of  the  press  which  is  the  American's 
jealously-guarded  birthright,  and  which  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances  —  no,  neverl— be  invaded.  Of  this  first  number 
of  the  m^azine,  but  few  copies  ever  reached  subscribers,  as,  owing 
to  the  interrupted  communications  in  every  direction,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  despatch  the  copies  to  their  destinations.  No,  1, 
Vol.  I.,  therefore,  remained  upon  the  shelves ;  and,  in  the  great 
coufli^ration  that  wedded  the  Confederate  capital  to  ruin,  became 
ashes  in  the  flames  that  destroyed  the  ofiice  of  the  "Magnolia 
AVeekly,"  and  all  that  it  contained. 

All  the  publications  mentioned  above  paid  for  accepted  articles. 
But  owing  to  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency  which  ensued 
with  time,  what  was  fair  pay  in  the  beginning  became  execrably 
bad  pay  in  the  end.  The  publishers  were  cramped  for  ineans,  as 
their  expenses  for  every  material  that  they  used  were  enormous. 
The  figures  that  ruled  in  those  days  for  the  merest  necessities  of 
life,  as  well  as  for  the  necessities  of  business,  were  almost  fabulous. 
A  paper  dollar  was  the  financial  unit  from  which  all  notations  of 
a  monetary  character  commenced.  But  while  this  was  so  with 
the  generality  of  articles  that  were  sold  in  stores  and  factories, 
exhibiting  an  average  advance  of  two  thousand  per  cent,  in  prices, 
newspapers  and  literary  periodicals  increased  in  price  about  eight 
hundred  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  loaf  of  bread,  which 
ordinarily  cost  five  cents  in  silver,  was  sold  for  one  dollar  in  paper 
money,  whereas  a  magazine,  of  which  the  price  in  ordinary  times 
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was  twenty-five  cents,  was  disposed  of  at  two  dollars  in  currency. 
Apply  Mr.  Micawber's  mode  of  reasoning  to  this  exhibit  in  the 
matter  of  the  publications,  and  the  result  is  manifest.  As  a  melan- 
choly sequel  to  the  calamities  of  publishers  at  that  period,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  not  one  of  the  periodicals  referred  to  is  now  in 
existence. 

If  the  literary  ventures  of  the  war  did  not,  perhaps,  put  money 
into  the  publishers'  purses,  or  did  not  profit,  pecuniarily,  the  writ- 
ers who  contributed  to  them,  they  at  least  gave  the  opportunities 
for  several  of  these  writers  to  make  themselves  known.  In  this 
way,  many  of  the  ladies  whose  names  appear  in  "Southland  "Writ- 
ers "  first  came  prominently  before  the  public  as  eontributoi'S  to 
the  "Magnolia  Weekly,"  and  to  others  of  the  publications  name<l. 
It  was  thus  that  the  lack  of  new  literature  spurred  the  native  abil- 
ity of  the  South  to  action,  and  gave  to  letters  the  magic  of  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  names. 

In  closing  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  past  phases  of  the 
literature  of  the  South,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  not  omit  to  do 
present  justice  to  the  lady — "Ida  Kayraond" — who,  under  many 
disadvantages,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  great  labor,  has 
gathered  together  in  this  volume,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  records,  literary  and  persona!,  of  the  female  writers  of  the 
South.  It  is  a  beautiful  tribute,  indeed,  to  Southern  literature 
that  is  here  ofiered  at  the  shrine.  And  as  the  task  has  been  self- 
sacrificing,  and  attended  with  many  anxieties  and  difficulties,  so 
is  the  noble  purpose  which  actuated  it  worthy  of  the  work  and  of 
the  charity  that  dictated  it.  It  seems  peculiarly  fitting,  indeed, 
that  the  promptings  of  a  woinan's  heart  and  the  record  of  woman's 
work  should  combine  to  lend  their  assistance  to  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  orphan.  Like  one  of  those  argosies  which  long  ago 
sailed  the  Spanish  main,  burdened  with  its  treasures  from  golden 
Mexico,  "  Southland  Writers "  enters  upon  a  wide  sea,  freighted 
with  its  riches  of  trustful  hopes  and  delicate  fencies.  To  all  good 
men  and  women  it  appeals,  to  insure  it  a  prosperous  voyage  and 
a  bountiful  recompense,  for  the  sake  of  the  fiitherless. 

CrrARI,ES    DiMITRY. 
VjnciNi,!,  Januarij,  1869. 
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SOUTHLAND  AVEITERS, 


MRS.  CATHARINE  AXN  WAEFIELD. 


HE8E  words  of  Mr.  Lytton  sprung  iuvoluntariiy  to  our  lipa 
when  we  turned  away  froui  the  hospitable  door  of  Beech- 
moor  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  its  gifted  mistress: 
'-1  e  tood  at  the  door,  looking  wistfully  after  our  departing 
ca  age  and  ve  watched  the  calm,  gracious,  matronly  figure,  with  its 
well  po  sed  h^,  ghty  head,  until  the  last  wave  of  the  beautiful  white 
1  and  was  si  t  from  our  eyes  by  the  thick  groups  of  spruce  and  fir- 
t  e  s  wl  cl  stud  the  borders  of  the  carriage-drive.  The  grass  was 
Iresh  and  dewy  glittering  with  water  diamonds,  and  the  tufts  of  pink 
a  d  wl  te  peonies,  the  fragrant  lilies  and  early  spring  roses  grouped 
po  tl  e  la  n  filled  the  morning  air  with  perfumes.  As  we  passed 
tb  0  gh  the  gate,  tbe  breeze  wafted  to  ua  a  strong  breath  from  the 
t  estled  ho  evsickle  and  jasmines  that  overhung,  canopied,  and  com- 
I  letely  c  ta  ne  1  in  the  back  porch  which  adjoined  Mrs.  Warfield's 
apart  e  t.  It  was  a  sigh  of  farewell  from  a  spot  where  we  had  passed 
two  1  apiy  months, — a  period  for  remembrance,  when,  Hke  the  hero 
G  ttre  ch  of  Tean  Paul's  little  tale,  we  come  to  make  up  our  "Re- 
of  the  best  hours  of  Life,  for  the  hour  of  Death,"  —  when 
n  to  cheer  "  ourselves  "  at  our  last  hour  with  the  views  of 
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a  happy  life,  stud  to  look  back  from  the  glow  of  evening  to  the  bright- 
Dess  of  the  moraing  of  our  youth;  —  then  we  will  recall  our  visit  to 
Beechmoor,  and  the  friendship  of  its  mistress.  We  will  remember  the 
hours  of  frank  intercourse  and  honest  communion  of  heart  and  soul 
passed  under  the  shade  of  those  clambering  jasmine  vices.  So  few 
people  in  this  world  are  thoroaghSy  true,  —  so  few  are  thoroughly  re- 
fined, —  so  few  are  thoroughly  sympathetic,  —  so  few  are  thoroughly 
educated.  The  author  of  "The  Household  of  Bouverie"  is  all  of 
these.  It  was  like  awakening  from  a  beautiful  dream  to  go  away 
from  that  deep  inner  life,  with  the  continual  intoxication  of  that  soulfiil 
society,  back  into  the  bustling,  fretting,  hurrying  world  of  travel ;  — 
to  look  away  from  the  soft  dark-gray  eyes,  radiating  emanations  from 
a  spirit  so  warm  and  so  strong,  —  eyes  so  full  of  vitality,  both  mental 
and  sensuous,  —  into  the  hard,  rapid,  eager  eyes  of  money-changers 
Eind  souls  eiigrossed  in  thoughts  of  traffic  and  material  life*  During 
.this  visit  we  learned  many  facts  connected  with  our  subject. 

Charles  Percy,  a  captain  of  the  British  army,  was  one  of  the  early 
colonists  of  Louisiana.  He  married  his  third  wife,  a  lady  of  Ope- 
lousas.  His  descendante  are  numerous  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Charles  Percy  was  a  man  of  cultivation,  taste,  and  refinement,  but  of 
a  melancholy  nature,  which,  after  the  death  of  his  third  son,  Charles, 
settled  into  the  gloom  of  mania.  He  committed  suicide  by  drowning 
-  himself  in  the,  creek  now  bearing  his  name  near  Bayou  Sara.  His 
wife  survived  him  for  several  yeare  —  bringing  up  her  family  of  three 
daughters  and  one  son  with  discretion  and  wisdom.  The  son.  Colonel 
Thomas  George  Percy,  is  still  remembered  by  many  persons  who  knew 
him,  as  a  model  of  courtesy  and  elegance  —  a  perfect  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  —  a  man  without  fear,  and  ti-uly  without  reproach.  Colonel 
Percy  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and,  like  his 
father,  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  and  cultivation.  The  sisters  who 
lived  to  womanhood  were  Catharine  and  Sarah;  Catharine  married 
Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  who  resided  finally  in  Philadelphia.  The  brother 
of  Dr.  Brown  was  Minister  to  the  Court  of  France  during  the  girl- 
hood of  our  heroine. 

Sarah  Percy  was  married  first  to  Colonel  John  Ellis,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  influence  at  Natchez,  Miss.  After  his  death,  she  married  Nathan- 
iel A.  Ware,  a  lawyer  from  South  Carolina,  — a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  well  versed  in  science,   pai-ticularly  in  Botany,  but  a 
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man  full  of  eccentricities  and  naturally  very  shy  and  reserved  Id  char- 
acter. Hia  domestic  trials  rendered  him  bitter  and  outwardly  morose, 
even  to  his  friends,  sometimes  even  to  his  children,  He  was  a  philos- 
opher of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  a  fiue  scholar,  with  a  pungent,  acrid 
wit,  and  cool  sarcasm,  which  made  him  both  feared  and  respected  by 
those  brought  into  collision  with  him.  He  lived  to  be  old,  and  died 
of  yellow-fever,  near  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he  had  invested  his 
means  very  extensively  ia  lands.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  his  feat- 
ures marked, —  his  nose  aquiline,  his  mouth  small  and  compressed,  his 
eyes  of  a  bright  blue,  his  complexion  pure  and  fair  as  a  young  girl's, 
his  cheeks  freshly  colored,  hia  brow  white  as  a  lily, —  a  very  venerable- 
looking  man,  with  long,  thin,  white  loclts  falling  on  his  neck ;  bis  fore- 
head was  very  high,  very  prominent,  and  very  narrow.  He  wrote  two 
works  on  Political  Economy,  which  made  some  reputation  for  him 
among  the  class  of  men  who  take  biterest  in  such  reasonings.  He  was 
a  man  of  mark,  though  not  much  beloved — out  of  his  own  family  circle. 
He  wrote  also  a  "  geographical "  novel.  His  wife,  who  was  very  young 
when  left  a  widow  by  Colonel  Ellis,had  borne  Major  Ware  two  daughters, 
Catharine  and  Eleanor ;  but  at  the  birth  of  the  latter,  family  procliv- 
ity inherited  from  her  fetlier  declared  itself,  and  the  charming,  attrac- 
tive young  woman  never  recovered  her  reason,  from  the  delirium  of 
puerperal  fever.  Major  and  Mrs.  Ware  were  then  living  near  Natchez. 
There  was  the  loudeat  expression  of  sympathy  and  regret  on  the  part 
of  her  many  fr  d  by  h  m  Mrs.  Ware  was  greatly  beloved,  hut 
after  trying  eve  y  n  d  al  gestioa  that  the  South  could  afford. 
Major  Wai'e  wa  mpell  1 1  take  his  suffering  wife  to  Philadelphia 
for  better  advi  —  h  tw  children  by  her  first  marriage  were 
already  there.     H  n  wa.    at   college  at    Princeton,    N.  J. ;    her 

daughter,  Mary  Ell  th  t  f  Dr.  Rene  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia. 
Now  the  fath  hal  t  tak  barge  of  hia  two  helpless  little  girls, 
so  sadly  deprived  i  th  m  ther's  tender  care.  He  was  passionately 
devoted  to  hia  little  daughtere,  never  content  to  have  them  away  from 
bim  ;  and  he  did  the  best  he  could  for  them.  They  had  wealth  and 
friends,  but  it  was  lonely  for  the  little  things,  wandering  about  from 
place  to  place,  as  their  father's  wretchedness  led  hira  to  do,  in  his 
restless,  weary  life,  —  never  long  separated  from  the  stern,  peculiar 
scholar,  whom  they  could  not  comprehend,  except  in  bis  intense  ten- 
derness and  earnest  anxiety  to  bung  them  up  as  lovely,  refined  ladies 
bliould  be  educated.     He  pcrmilted  thui  elder  sister,  (a  very  gentle 
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lady,)  at  that  time  a  leading  belle  in  society  in  Philadelphia,  to  retain 
the  children  for  a  while.  But  he  could  not  bear  the  separation,  so  he 
took  them  back  to  himself;  their  faithful  Scotch  nurse,  Janet, 
guarding  them  with  the  love,  truth,  and  jealous  fidelity  of  her  people, 
in  all  their  wanderings.  Janet  -was  very  strict  with  the  children. 
She  taught  them  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  obedient  and  tidy,  to  fear 
God.  Janet  had  a  very  pleasant  voice  in  singing,  and  she  taught 
them  to  sing  old  Scotch  and  English  ballads.  She  taught  them  to 
sew,  and  was  very  good  to  them. 

There  was  only  eighteen  months  difference  between  the  sisters; 
Catharine  was  the.elder,  but  Eleanor  was  so  bright,  so  clever,  and  so 
active,  that  she  always  took  the  lead,  wherever  they  might  happen  to 
be.  They  were  nearly  of  one  size.  Eleanor  was  a  beautiful  child ; 
Catharine's  face  was  not  so  regular  in  feature,  and  she  had  not  her 
sister's  brilliant  complexion.  Catharine  had  the  Percy  eye,  dark-gray 
with  black  lash ;  she  was  like  her  mother,  dark-haired  and  brunette. 
Eleanor  was  a  picture  to  see;  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  heaven,  her 
features  statuesque,  her  hair  black,  with  a  purple  tinge.  Catharine 
was  shy,  sensitive,  easily  abashed,  and  readily  provoked  to  tears  — a 
sad,  pensive  child;  Eleanor  was  self-reliant,  gay,  dancing  like  a  sun- 
beam. So  Catharine  readily  yielded  the  pas  to  her  younger  sister,  and 
believed  more  devoutly  than  any  one  else  in  Eleanor's  superiority, 
both  physical  and  mental.  She  retained  through  life  the  same  feeling 
of  homage  to  her  sister,  and  still  believes  Eleanor  to  have  been  more 
gifted  than  herself.  These  children  had  a  singular  training.  Their 
father  taught  them  a  good  deal  himself,  and  he  always  provided  them 
with  the  best  masters,  when  he  would  sometimes  make  a  prolonged 
halt  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  their  hett«r 
instruction.  They  had  a  good  many  strange  experiences.  Their 
principal  governess  was  a  Mrs.  Mortimer,  an  English  lady,  for  whc 
they  always  expressed  great  affection.  Some  winters  they  spent 
their  native  South ;  some  summers  they  would  be  in  Florida,  some 
the  North.  Then  Ellen  was  placed  at  school  at  Madame  Lygoni's, 
Philadelphia.  Catharine  would  not  go  to  school ;  she  ran  away  and 
returned  to  her  sister's  house,  which  was  only  a  few  squares  from  the 
school  Madame  came  soon  after  in  great  agitation,  in  search  of 
the  truant,  but  the  girl  hid  herself  in  a  wood-closet,  and  wept  so  un- 
restrainedly when  discovered,  that  the  dismayed  friends  had  to  give 
up  the  point,  and  Major  Ware  had  to  take  iier  back  again  to  himself. 
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He  rented  a  suite  of  rooms  now,  and  supplied  her  witli  huoks  and 
masters.  Then  he  went  through  a  careful  course  of  reading  with  hei 
in  English  classics  and  in  French  ;  teaching  her  to  scan  English  pros- 
ody, and  furnishing  her,  thus,  with  most  invaluable  and  raie  learning 
Eleanor  came  to  thera  every  Saturday.  She  learned  everj  thing  with 
facility ;  she  played  delightfully  on  her  small  harp,  that  her  fdther 
had  ordered  from  Erard,  made  expressly  for  her  use.  She  danced 
like  a  fairy  ;  talked  French  like  a  native.  She  was  a  bright,  beautiful, 
inevitable  child.  Catharine  shrunk  timidly  from  the  world,  into 
which,  however,  she  was  frequently  forced  to  go.  Her  elder  sister's 
house  was  the  centre  of  a  gay  and  fashionable  circle ;  the  reunions  at 
Madame  Lygoni's  and  Dr.  La  Roche's  were  frequented  by  the 
most  distinguished  persons,  both  native  and  foreign.  Madame  Lygoui, 
an  emigre  from  St.  Domingo,  was  a  marchioness  of  France  by  birth, 
and  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  brilliant  circle  of  French  exiles  in 
and  near  Philadelphia.  All  strangers  brought  letters  to  her,  and  to  her 
nephew.  Dr.  La  Roche,  Mrs.  La  Roche  was  a  great  fevorite  in  this 
circle,  and  so  Catharine  and  Eleanor  were  obliged  to  see  much  of  the 
fashion  and  gayety  of  Philadelphia.  Eleanor  liked  it  very  much  ; 
she  was  always  a  little  queen  in  society,  kind  and  warm-hearted,  gen- 
erous, but  tant  soit  pen  capricious,  and  rather  tyrannical,  perhaps,  over 
her  more  timid  sister,  Catharine  advised  Eleanor,  The  love  between 
these  sisters  was  peculiar  and  beautiful.  They  absolutely  seemed  to 
have  but  one  soul.  Their  intercourse  was  as  frank  and  unreserved  as 
that  of  a  penitent  and  father  confessor.  They  never  had  a  thought 
or  an  emotion  from  each  other  in  all  their  lives.  Their  hearts  were 
absolutely  bare  to  each  other's  gase,  —  they  hid  not  e 
from  each  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  c 
and  friendship  between  them.  This  endured  till  death  severed  the 
sistei-s;  and  Eleanor's  departure  to  the  better  life  has  left  a  void  in 
the  heart  and  life  of  her  sister  which  has  never  been  filled.  The 
wound  has  never  closed  in  Catharine's  heart.  She  has  never  had  any 
other  friend  like  "Eleanor," — no  love  of  husband,  nor  child,  nor 
friend,  has  ever  compensated  her  for  the  loss  of  the  friend  of  her 
childhood  —  her  sister  "Ellen."  The  oneness  of  sympathy  was  won- 
derful. They  did  everything  together.  At  an  early  age,  they  began 
to  write  little  tales  and  poems  together.  Catharine  married  early, 
and  "Ellen"  was  necessarily  separated  a  good  deal  from  her;  but  they 
vOM'ed  to  spend  at  least  some  months  together  every  year,  and  they 
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wrofe  to  each  other  nuarly  every  day.  We  liave  had  some  of  ihese 
letters  in  our  hands  —  some  of  "Ellen's"  later  letters  to  her  bister, 
Never  were  penned  such  graphic  word-pictures,  descriptive  of  thouglit 
and  every  passing  shade  of  feeling,  as  these  letters  are. 

After  ier  marriage,  Mrs.  Warfield  went  to  France  for  a  year ;  Ma- 
jor Ware  went  too,  taking  Eleanor.  Dr.  and  Mi-s.  La  Roche  were 
already  living  there.  The  brother,  Thomas  G.  Ellis,  to  wliom  the 
sisters  were  most  ardently  attached,  had  married  in  Natchez,  and  had 
assumed  the  charge  of  his  afflicted  mother,  who  still  lived,  sunk  in 
quiet,  hopeless  melancholy. 

After  spending  some  time  abroad,  where  they  had  every  advantage 
of  society,  the  femili^  returned  to  America.  Major  Ware  brouglit 
Eleanor  to  her  brother  in  Natchez.  The  other  daughters,  Mrs.  La 
Roche  from  Philadelphia,  and  Catharine  Warfield  from  Iiexington, 
Ky.,  paid  occasional  visits  to  their  brother  and  thdr  mother,  who,  alas ! 
never  was  able  to  recognize  them.  Mrs.  Ware  retained  her  health, 
and  some  remains  of  former  beauty.  Her  hair,  though  snow-white, 
still  swept  almost  to  the  floor  as  she  st^ood  erect ;  her  hands  and  arms 
were  models  for  a  sculptor  ;  she  noticed  very  little ;  sometimes  would 
open  a  book,  but  never  read  any ;  sometimes  would  take  down  her 
guitar,  which  hung  suspended  by  its  blue  riband,  and  would  strike  a 
few  diecordant  notes,  — she  once  played  it  skilfully;  or  she  would 
take  a  strawberry  and  draw  admirably  outlines  of  roses  and  clustering 
leaves  on  tl  e  1  te  walls  of  her  apartment ;  but  if  pencils  and  paint 
were  f  1  ced  on  1  e  table,  she  never  used  them.  She  never  recognized 
her  1  u  b'v  d  and  he  rarely  ever  saw  her.  She  manifested  a  dim 
recog  t  on  of  her  son,  and  she  was  fond  of  her  little  grand-daughter, 
named  for  he  k  wii  now  in  the  literary  world  as  "  Fiua.,"  (author 
of  '  Kecollpct  ons  of  Henry  W.  Allen,"  etc..)  but  she  did  not  know  her 
as  her  grandehUd.  She  would  weep  sometimes  for  her  baby  "  Ellen," 
but  would  repulse  the  caresses  of  her  weeping  daughter,  who  would 
often  try  to  make  her  mother  nndei-stand  who  she  was.  These  attempts, 
however,  only  distressed  the  poor  lady,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  any  change  in  the  gloom  which  overshadowed 
this,  beautiful  nature.  But  although  the  chambers  above  had  its 
suite  — appointed  fitly  for  this  sadimnate,  — the  parlors  below  in  Mr. 
Ellis's  house  were  gay,  and  generally  full  of  company. 

Eleanor  married  Mr.  Le« ;  it  is  not  neces-sary  here  to  speak  of  her 
life,  except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  tier  sister's.     The  brother 
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died  suddenly  in  his  thirty-first  year.  His  sisters  grieved  sorely. 
Their  mother  had  died  the  year  previous,  A  few  hours  before  her 
death,  her  reason  returned  to  her. 

Catharine  lived  a  quiet,  domestic  life,  absorbed  in  the  rearing  of 
her  family  of  six  children,  in  Lexington,  some  years,  and  afterward 
near  it,  on  a  farm  she  purchased  for  the  sake  of  country  air.  She  had 
cause  for  wnhappiness  in  many  ways.  She  devoted  herself  to  her 
children ;  her  only  recreation  was  in  her  pen.  She  and  Eleanor  had 
always  kept  up  their  habit  of  writing  poems  and  other  matter.  It 
was  instinct  with  them.  Their  father,  getting  possession  of  some  of 
their  poems,  had  a  volume  published  in  1845,  —  "  Poems  by  Two 
Sisters  of  the  West."  These  were  received  with  some  favor  by  the 
public.  Then  another  volume  was  published, — "  The  Indian  Chamber, 
and  other  Tales."  The  sisters  were  gratified  by  the  receptions  of  their 
writings,  and  had  planned  out  a  number  of  tales  and  poems  to  be 
collated,  when  suddenly  Eleanor  died  at  Natchez,  in  her  thirtieth 
year.  It  was  very  piteous  I  When  told  by  her  weeping  niece,  accord- 
ing to  solemn  promise  made  that  she  would  inform  her  aunt  "if 
danger  was  near,"  her  first  words  were,  "  Oh,  what  a  blow  for  Cath- 
arine !"  Her  last  thoughts,  after  bidding  farewell  to  her  husband  and 
her  four  little  children,  were  for  her  sister  —  far  away  in  Lexington. 
She  charged  her  niece  and  her  husband  with  messages  of  loving  words 
and  consolation  for  Catharine;  then  gave  directions  for  her  funeral, 
received  extreme  unction  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Clianche,  (the 
family  were  Roman  Catholics,)  and  died  tranquilly.  The  news  of 
Eleanor's  death  prostrated  Catharine,  both  physically  and  naentally. 
She  was  now  alone  — her  elder  half-sister,  Mrs.  Lft  Eoche,  was  dead 
after  great  suffering  —  her  brother  was  dead  —  and  now  Eleanor. — 
She  was  frantic  in  her  grief;  there  never  has  been  any  consolation  for 
her  save  in  the  hope  of  Immortality  and  the  restitution  of  those  whom 
she  still  loves  and  longs  for.  Her  father  died  I  Blow  after  blow  had 
stricken  her  into  the  dust.  She  abandoned  even  her  pen — it  "re- 
minded her  of  Eleanor."  Years  after  ber  sister's  death,  her  niece, 
who  had  supported  "  EUen'a  "  dying  head  upon  her  bosom,  —  the  eldest 
daughter  of  her  only  brother,  —  visited  her.  There  was  much  weeping 
and  much  talking  of  the  beloved  dead ;  and  then  the  niece  opened 
the  closed  drawer  which  contained  the  manuscripts  of  the  two  sistera, 
and  prevailed  upon  Catharine  to  review  some  of  them  with  her.  Thus 
the  pen,  so  long  unused,  was  taken  up  again,  and  shortly  after,  Mre. 
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"Waufield  publislied  "THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  EOUVERIE"  — 
Liiie  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  ever  written  by  an  Americau 
woman.  It  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  novel,  American  or 
English,  in  originality,  style,  and  diction. 

The  portrait  of  Eraatus  Bouverie  is  as  original  and  peculiar  as  that 
of  Gcethe'a  Mephistopheles.  Indeed,  it  is  only  with  the  works  of 
great  masters  that  one  can  think  of  comparing  this  book.  It  is  a 
vain  attempt  to  review  it  or  do  justice  to  its  merits  in  such  a  brief 
article  as  this.  It  is  a  work  that  will  endure,  and  will  grow  in  the  favor 
of  scholars.  Of  liviifg  female  authors,  we  can  only  class  Mrs.  War- 
field  with  Greorge  Sand  and  George  Eliot.  She  holds  her  pen  with 
like  mastery ;  her  conceptions  are  Sbakspearean.  The  only  American 
author  whom  she  at  ail  resembles  in  diction,  is  Hawthorne.  Many 
pages  of  the  "  Household  of  Bouverie"  might  be  interleaved  with  bis 
without  detection  of  difference  of  style  in  the  writers.  It  is  perhaps  a 
fault  in  this  book  to  have  put  the  "  Diary  of  Camiila  "  as  an  appendix. 
It  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  book;  —  but  this 
Diarj',  in  itself,  is  quite  perfect.  Mrs.  Warfield  is  always  Soutborn 
in  opinion ;  and  so  her  writings  have  had  sectional  prejudice  to  con- 
tend against.  Herself  a  slave-owner  and  possessor  of  large  landed 
interests  in  Texas  —  birth,  instinct,  education,  sympathy,  and  interest 
bind  her  to  the  fortunes  of  her  own  people.  She  has  been  unfortunate, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  South,  and  has  lost  very  heavily  in  the  recent 
war.  Her  spirited  war-lyrics  were  fi-equently  on  the  lips  and  stirred 
the  pulse  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.  Her  love  of  country,  like  all 
the  rest  of  her  sensations,  is  a  passion.  She  has  no  transient  nor 
frivolous  emotion"* ,  there  la  nothing  light  or  ephemeral  about  Mis 
Warfield,  She  feels  profoundly,  qr  not  at  all.  Matters  that  fret  and 
disturb,  or  inteiest  iightei  natures,  do  not  move  her.  She  passes  over 
them  with  calm,  icy  indifference.  The  majority  of  people  bore  hei , 
though  she  is  kind  to  ail  of  God's  creatures,  lew  inteiost  hei  much 
She  lives  almost  like  a  recluse.  There  are  a  few  friends  who  visit  her 
constantly,  who  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  the  recipients  of  her 
1  hospitality.  She  is  a  very  Arab  in  her  ideas  of  the  duties 
I  with  bread  and  salt.  But  her  friends  are  few;  even  ihey 
ai-e  admitted  only  to  intimacy  -—never  to  familiarity.  She  preserves 
always  a  certain  reserve  and  decorum  of  life,  if  we  can  phrase  it  so,  in 
speaking  of  such  a  very  simple  and  unaffected  manner  as  hers  is. 
She  is  always  conscious  of  her  own  value  in  God's  universe,  in  the 
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presence  of  humanity;  tliough  she  kneels  low  enough  before  the 
Creator.  This  gives  her  an  equipoise  and  tranquillity  of  manner, 
■which  is  soothing  and  full  of  repose.  One  feels  how  strong  she  is,  and 
yet  so  gentle,  —  a  strong,  fertile,  tropical  nature,  never  weak,  rarely 
cold,  always  creative,  and  emanating  sensuous  ■vitality  at  every 
breath.  She  delights,  physically,  in  light,  warmth,  and  perfumes.  The 
temperature  of  her  apartments  is  kept  always  at  an  almost  equatorial 
grade  of  warmth;  any  but  semi-tropical  beings  would  be  oppressed  by 
such  an  atmosphere  as  seems  almost  absolutely  necessary  for  her  exist- 
enca  Cold  is  to  her  the  synonym  of  death  and  utter  despair.  She  is 
like  the  Greeks  in  her  detestation  of  cold  and  darkness.  She  is  very 
impressible  to  atmospheric  influences — being  "akin  with  Nature." 
She  feels  the  electricity  in  the  air  long  before  the  thunder-storm  bursts, 
and  suifers  until  the  lightnings  flash  out  and  the  rain  breaks  through 
the  clouds  charged  ■with  electric  fluid. 

Mrs.  "Warfleld  is  very  susceptible  to  all  magnetic  force,  and  often 
experiences  pain  from  this  sensitiveness,  though  it  is  likewise  often 
provocative  of  great  pleasure.  She  is  eminently  and  broadly  sympa- 
thetic, has  a  patience,  generosity,  and  forbearance  almost  unequalled; 
pities  weakness,  and  has  charity  and  an  excusing  word  for  a  criminal, 
even  when  she  bitterly  condemns  a  crime;  yet  her  prejudices  some-' 
times  are  very  strong/and  she  can  hate  almost  as  much  &s  Dr.  John- 
son said  he  liked  people  to  do.  Her  sarcasm  is  withering,  scathing, 
annihilating ;  her  wit,  keen,  brilliant,  polished,  lithe,  and  skilful  as  the 
curved  scymitar  of  Saladin.  She  wields  no  battle-axe,  but  her  vic- 
tims never  breathe  again  after  one  of  her  seemingly  careless  death- 
strokes.  We  have  never  known  any  one  bold  enough  to  strDce  her 
shield  a  second  time  in  these  tourneys ;  but  it  is  really  very  charming 
to  witness  such  "cunning  of  fence,"  and  one  enjoys  the  rencontres 
greatly,  as  a  spectator. 

Her  voice  is  singularly  pleasant  in  speaking — full,  soft,  low,  and 
vibrating — with  a  wonderful  chromatic  scale  in  its  flexible  tones. 
The  sounds  alone  compel  one's  attention  ;  like  the  playing  of  an  instru- 
ment of  music,  the  register  and  tone  is  delightful  to  the  ear.  She 
re^ds  finely,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  frank  companionship 
with  her,  is  a  habit  she  has  frequently,  in  the  pauses  of  conversation,  of 
turning  to  her  table,  upon  which  always  lies  a  number  of  books,-  and 
taking  up  a  favorite  volume,  either  of  prose  or  poetry,  witliout  any 
exordium,  beginning  to  read  portions  from  it,  making  exquisite  com- 
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mente  and  criticisnis  as  she  reads.  We  recall  hours  spent  in  that  way 
over  Praed,  Iiowell,  and  others,  which  were  delightful. 

Mrs.  Warfield  is  a  thorough  English  scholar  —  has  all  the  early 
writers,  classic  or  secondary,  at  her  fingers'  ends — knows  all  the  Eng- 
lish dramatists  really  and  literally  par  ewur.    She  loves  English 

—  ranks  it  higher  than  any  other  language. ,  She  likes  Anglo-Saxon 
words, — and  she  likes  the  long  Latin  I,  or  the  Saxon  diphthong  "ei," 
to  be  pronounced  broadly ;  she  dislikes  the  euphonic  softening  of  those 
letters,  which  is  provincial  in  the  South;  where  there  has  been  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Romance  tongues,  so  that  the  Southern  ear  revolts  at  and 
softens  the  obnoxious  vowels  wherever  it  can.  If  she  read  Latin, 
Mrs,  Warfield  would  hold  tenaeiously  to  the  Oxford  pronunciation. 
She  is  a  critical  Erench  scholar,  and  is  a  fine  pianist,  and  has  set 
some  of  her  own  songs  to  music  of  her  own  composition.  She  plays 
the  piano  sometimes  for  her  guests  with  great  taste  and  expression. 
She  is  careful  and  particular  in  housekeeping. 

There  is  freshness,  breadth  of  color,  and  warmth  about  her  in  every- 
thing. She  is  rather  below  the  medium  height,  five  feet  three  inches 
in  stature,  now  inclining  to  embonpoint.  She  moves  quietly  and 
glidingly,  with  noiseless  tread;  her  hands  are  studies  for  an  artist, 

—  very  beautiful.  Her  head  is  set  rather  haughtily  upon  her  shoul- 
ders — she  is  very  erect — and  it  is  rather  tossed  back  as  she  moves.  Her 
head  Js  well  shaped,  looks  larger  than  it  really  is,  from  the  heavy 
mass  of  very  black  hair,  now  slightly  streaked  with  gray,  which  seems 
as  if  it  would  bow  her  head  with  its  weight.  She  usually  wears,  in 
spite  of  this  great  mass  of  tresses,  a  small  point,  a  la  Marie  Stuart,  of 
lace,  black  or  white.  Her  eyes  are  dark-gray,  shadowed  by  black 
lashes;  her  brow  is  beautiful;  nose, straight,  fine,  and  delicate,  with 
dilating  nostrils.  Mouth  is  large  and  very  mobile,  —  it  is  her  most 
expressive  feature,  —  but  not  regularly  handsome  ;  her  chin  is  rather 
heavy,  showing  strong  vitality  and  physical  power,  though  not 
coarse,  nor  square.  Her  appearance  is  striking  and  attractive; 
genius. is  stamped  in  every  lineament,  and  sorrow  too.  Her  life  has 
not  been  happy, —  neither  are  her  writings.  She  is  by  nature  a  dra- 
matist, and  a  great  tragic  writer.  She  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
sniall  tastes  and  petty  rules  of  ordinary  minds.  She  belongs,  by  birth- 
right, to  the  highest  order  of  human  genius,  and  has  set  at  the  feet 
of  the  masters  who  have  sung  powerfully  of  the  "guilt,  the  crimes, 
and  the  misery  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  the  eternal  beneficence  and 
glorious  compassion  of  God." 
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Mrs.  Warfleld  is  never  commonplace  —  neither  is  she  always  pleas- 
ing. She  indulges  little  in  fancy, — her  imagination  is  wonderful,— 
her  pictures  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  lurid  glow,  hut  they  are  rarely- 
artistic,,  and  have  a  strange  fascination,  though  occasionally  nearly 
melo-dramatic.  She  is  never  extravagant,  nor  exaggerated,  holding 
her  passion  in  rein  always ;  this  belougS  to  the  retinue  of  her  nature. 
Her  flights  are  always  assured  and  steady — one  never  feels  alarmed 
about  them ;  she  sails  like  an  eagle, —  does  not  skim  like  a  swallow, 
hut  will  swoop  down  when  she  is  ready,  with  a  perfect  precision.  She 
handles  her  pen  always  en  maitre.  Her  books  will  bear  study  and 
close  criticism, — they  are  lessons  of  art ;  her  periods  have  that  beauti- 
ful rhythm  which  marks  the  sentences  of  the  noblest  writers,  and  yet 
she  writes  with  ease ;  there  ia  no  effort  visible,  indeed  there  is  no  effort 
ever  in  her  writings  I  She  writes  without  exhaustion ;  frequently  with- 
out any  need  for  review  or  correction ;  page  after  page  is  traced  by 
her  rapid  pen,  and  flung  aside  without  further  care.  She  has  written 
all  her  life, — so  that  she  does  not  prepare  a  book,  or  has  not  yet  done 
so,  for  any  special  publication;  —  she  pu_ts  her  hand  in  her  drawer  of 
manuscripts  and  pulls  out  a  pile,  and  selects  a  book,  a  poem,  or  a  tale, 
as  may  be  needed.  She  never  eits  down  to  manufacture  a  book— she 
writes  because  she  must.  "  Genius  does  what  it  must,  and  Talent  does 
what  it  can." 

We  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Warfield's  power  has  been  fully  devel- 
oped to  the  public  —  flie  extent  and  variety  of  her  pen  ia  yet  unknown. 
She  has  in  M88.  volumes  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  "Household  of 
Bouverie,"  yet  entirely  dissimilar.  Some  day  they  will  all  be  placed 
before  the  public  —  then  Mrs.  Warfield  will  take  her  right  position  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

There  is  one  marked  peculiarity  in  Mrs.  Warfield's  writings.  It  ia 
their  perfect  —  we  will  not  say  purity,  for  it  is  a  higher  quality  —  it  is 
the  perfect  chastity  of  mature  womanhood.  Amour  with  her  is  always 
firmly  constrained,  controlled  by  womanly  modesty,  sub  d  ate  1  to 
duty  and  to  womanly  pride.  The  truest,  highest,  noblest  t  n  ts  f 
womanhood  are  those  developed  in  her  characters ;  she  n  d  pa 

ages,  degrades,  or  defames  her  own  sex.     Her  women  are  n  t  p    f 
tions;  —  they  are  not  icy; — they  are  sensuous,  capable     f  pass    n 
emotional,  not  above  trial  or  temptation,  but  they  are  tru     an  1  j     e. 
The  character  of  Camilla  Bouverie  teaches  the  happiest  1  f 

noble    womanhood:    women    ought  to  become  better  aft  ng 
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such  an  ideal;  and .  so  of  Miriam  Hartz — ^ of  Bertie,  IIow  different 
this  conception  of  Bertie's  is  from  what  would  have  been  a  French 
conception  of  a  young  girl's  developing  nature.  What  snow-flakes 
with  a  rosy  flush  over  them,  are  those  sisters  of  Bertie,  and  the  mother, 
and  Cecelia,  and  Lilian  I  worthy  grand-daughter  of  Camilla  Bouverie! 
Only  a  woman  of  noblest  conceptions  and  finest  instincts  could  have 
imagined  these  charactera  —  a  woman  who  reverenced  herself  and  her 
sex.  Even  in  the  heroine  of  the  "Romance  of  the  Gkees  Seal," 
though  there  seems  to  have  been  a  shallowness  of  nature  and  some 
obliquity  of  moral  sight,  the  instincts  were  pure.  Mrs.  WarSeld  has 
published  no  mere  love  story  ;  not  that  she  could  not  have  written  it 
—  her  poems  have  passion  enough, — but  that  she  did  not  choose  to 
write  it,  and  her  taste  shrinks  from  exposure  and  flaring  analyhie  of 
a  passion  she  believes  congruous  only  with  youth.  Dreams  are  over 
with  her; —  the  experiences  of  life  have  been  very  sad  and  very 
bitter. 

"  Beauseincourt "  was  suggested  by  some  incidents  which  occurred 
during  a  visit  to  Florida,  in  Mrs.  Warfield's  early  childhood,  whieh 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  susceptible  nature.  The  character  of 
Marcelline  is  drawn  from  actual  fact,  as  well  as  the  fearful  death  of 
Colonel  La  Vigne  —  even  to  the  having  his  eye  picked  out  by  vultures, 
as  he  lay  dead  three  days  in  the  swamp.  Eleanor  had  intended 
making  this  story  up  into  form,  and  it  was  rather  a  fond  fancy 
upon  her  sister's  part,  which  induced  ber  to  do  it,  after  Eleanor's 
deatfa. 

Mrs.  Warfield  has  a  volume  of  "Tales  of  the  Weird  and  Wonder- 
ful," written  by  her  sister  and  herself —  in  manuscript,  which  are  very 
remarkable.  Her  own  tale  of  "  The  Planet  Lustra"  will  compare 
with  anything  of  E.  A.  Poe's,  in  imaginative  power  ;  and  her  sister's 
"  Tale  of  the  Pearl-Trader"  is  very  beautiful.  We  hope  Mrs.  War- 
field  may  be  induced  to  print  these  stories.  Another  novel,  called 
"Angoisse,"  is  very  fine;  and  another  called  "Hester  Howard's 
Temptation"  interested  us  deeply.  She  has  also  a  novel  in  verse, 
nearly  finished,  in  the  style  of  "Aurora  Leigh."  She  has  written 
numbers  of  tales,  sketches,  poems ;  some  have  been  printed  in  news- 
papei-s,  magazines,  etc., .and  many  she  has  still  in  manuscript. 

Mrs.  Warfield  has  been  reproached  for  presenting  such  analyses  of 
crime  and  criminals,  as  she  has  seemed  to  prefer  as  studies  of  art,  in 
her  two  published  novels.     If  we  had  the  space,  we  would  copy  fairly 
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and  reiterate  what  Bulwer  has  already  so  well  said  in  hia  "Word  to 
tlie  Public  "  written  as  an  appendix  to  his  "  Lucretia." 

"Thus  it  will  be  perceiyed  that  in  all  the  classic,  tragic,  prose-pictures, 
preceding  our  own  age,  criminals  have  afforded  the  prominent  diaracters, 
and  crime  the  essential  material. 

"The  tragic  fiction  is  conceived — it  has  taken  growth  —  it  may  be  des- 
tined, amid  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  stage,  to  supply  the  lessons  which 
the  tragic  drama  has,  for  a  while,  abandoned.  Do  not  fetter  its  wanderings 
from  free  search  after  truth  through  the  mazes  of  society,  and  amid  all  the 
contrasts  of  nature.  If  it  is  to  be  a  voice  to  the  heart,  an  interpreter  of  the 
secrets  of  life,  you  cannot  withhold  from  it  the  broadest  experience  of  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  happiness  and  woe. 

"Terror  and  compassion  are  the  sources  of  the  tragic  writer's  effects;  the 
destructive  or  pernicious  power  of  intellect  corrupted  into  guilt,  affords  him 
the  natural  means  of  creating  terror  for  the  evil,  and  compassion  for  its 
TicfJnjs." 

Thus  argues  one  of  the  great  masters  of  modem  fiction, and, 

reasoning  from  his  premises,  one  can  recognize  great  moral  teachings 
in  the  incidents  which  cluster  around  Erastus  Bouverie,  and  Prosper 
La  Vigne,  Intellect  without  moral  goodness  is  nothing  worth,  —  a 
love  all  selfish  is  a  blasting  fire,  baleful  to  itself  and  all  within  the 
circle  of  ife  iniiuence.  Is  there  no  lesson  taught  in  that  portrait 
sketched  in  with  Occagna-like  power,  of  that  brilliant,  bad,  selfish 
man,  Erastus  Bouverie? 

Is  there  not  a  Erahminical  love  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  stern 
reiteration  of  the  cry  against  Cain— in  Prosper  La  Vigne's  story ? 
Those  books  teach  morals  that  underlie  all  humanity  and  teach  the 
lessons  grandly,  if  not  charmingly. 

Mrs.  Warfield  can  sing  syrens'  songs  when  she  chooses.  In  these 
two  books  she  has  preferred  to  strike  in  men's  ears,  the  startling  clang 
of  the  iron  feaces  of  the  Lictors  leading  the  way  into  the  Hall  of 
Judgment 

"BEAusEiNCOUET"is  her  latestpublication,  — that  book  ia  simply 
an  episode  of  a  larger  work,  entitled,  originally,  "The  retrospect 
of  Miriam  Montfort,"  which  was  considered  too  long  for  the  Press 
—  and  therefore  mutilated  by  having  the  beginning  and  the  ejid 
summarily  cut  off.  Mrs.  Warfield  intended  to  work  these  fragments 
np  into  another  volume,  but  we  doubt  whether  her  failing  health  will 
permit  her  to  cany  out  tins  infiisorial  scheme.     We  have  read  the 
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work,  as  it  was  originally  composed,  and  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  Mrs.  Warfield  did  herself  great  injustice  in  this  decapitation  of 
her  book.  She  composea  usually  in  the  form  of  the  English  three- 
volume  novel ;  the  truth  ia,  she  is  not  American,  either  in  her  genius, 
tastes,  or  knowledge  of  literature.  She  is  neither  fast  nor  superficial; 
sensational  she  is,  because  she  is  dramatic  by  nature, -and  is  a  Poet 
writing  prose.  Like  Gtethe,  with  her  every  emotion,  every  incident 
finds  its  vent  in  rhyme,  and  to  one  whom  she  honors  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  entrance  into  her  inner  life,  the  glancing  over  her  books  of 
MS8.  poems  is  a  revelation  of  her  entire  life.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  extent  of  her  ability  may  never  be  known  during  her  mortal  life. 
"  They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song," —  and  at  her  door 
the  god  of  silence  stands  ever  with  hia  finger  on  his  lip ;  honored  and 
worshipped,  no  irrevereat  hand  will  be  allowed  to  lift  the  veil  which 
falls  before  the  inner  life.  In  a  poem  (never  published)  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  La  Roche,  she  says :  — 

"  Rest  1  thou  art  weary !  the  strife  has  been 
Too  wild,  too  dark  for  the  so«l  within. 
Stern  was  the  trial,  bard  the  proof — 
Thy  fete  vifiM  spun  from  a  mystic  woof; 
But  the  fever  anguish  hath  left  thy  breast, 
Aud  thou  art  ransomed !    So  — take  thy  rest  1 

"  Could  I  recall  tkee  from  that  repose 
Again  to  traverse  thy  path  of  woes ; 
Could  I  breathe  life  in  those  lips  of  stone, 
Or  rend  the  fetters,  around  thee  thrown ; 
I  would  forbear— for  thy  precious  sake^ 
And  with  tears  most  bitter — forbid  thee  to  wake." 

This  sister,  like  her  mother,  for  ten  long  years  suffered  like  Mary 
Lamb,  under  eclipses  of  reason.  Can  language  be  more  piteous  than 
that  cry  from  Cathai-ine's  heart?  Sad  —  sad  and  bitter  must  have 
been  the  life  that  such  love  would  reftise  to  summon  back  to  the  life- 
less lips,  so  tenderly  loved,  so  agonizingly  kissed  into  their  eternal 
sleep.  Ah  1  God  1  there  are  bitterer  woes  than  death  in  thy  beautiful 
world  ? 

It  is  very  unjust  to  such  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Warfield,  to  atteropt  to 
give  any  idea  of  her  powers  by  cutting  out  a  paragraph,  or  an  occa- 
sional poem,  and  setting  it  at  the  end  of  such  an  article  as  this,— and 
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one  is  tempted  to  refuse  to  do  it.  "  In  all  good  works,"  Ruskin  says, 
"  every  part  is  connected,  bo  that  any  single  portion  is  imperfect  when 
isolated."  This  is  just  the  case  here,—  one  knows  not  what,  or  where 
to  choose.  In  this  Abys&inian  butchery  of  cutting  a  steak  from  a 
living  animal,  and  holding  it  up  as  a  sample  of  meat,  we  feel  more 
inclined  to  take  what  comes  first  to  hand.  Mrs.  Warfield  excels  in 
descriptions  of  storms.  The  storm  in  "  Beausein court,"  page  94,  is 
very  fine ;  and  the  storm  on  the  Lake,  in  her  little  tale  dubbed  by 
the  publisher  "  The  Romance  of  the  Green  Seal,"  (a  name  reminding 
one  involuntarily  of  champagne  wine,)  is  very  remarkable. 

We  beg  to  premise,  before  proceeding  to  these  selections  from  Mrs. 
Warfield'e  published  works,  that  with  Cynulcus,*  "  we  do  not  read  to 
pick  out  all  the  thorns  out  of  our  books,  but  select  only  what  is  most 
useful,  and  best  worth  hearing.  "  In  a  word,  we  cannot  attempt  to 
criticise  Mrs.  Warfield,  or  to  point  out  her  faults."  "  All  human  work 
is  necessarily  imperfect,"  f  and  our  friend  is  only  human.  Her  life 
has  not  been  gay, — her  books  are  sad.  She  has  lived  too  much  out 
of  the  world.  In  this  day  a  writer  must  study  men,  as  well  as  books, 
—  a  woman's  life  is  necessarily  limited,  and  a  wounded  heart  seeks 
quiet  and  isolation.  If  Mrs.  Warfield  had  the  large  experience  of 
cities  and  men  that  "George  Sand"  and  "George  Eliot"  have  had, 
she  would  write  with  them.  As  it  is,  her  genius  is  sometimes  morbid, 
but  it  is  always — genius.  Her  war-songs  can  be  read  in  the  collec- 
tion of  "  Southern  Poems  of  the  War,"  made  by  her  friend,  Miss 
Emily  V.  Mason, 

Mrs.  Warfield  has  six  children,  four  of  them  married,  and  she  has 
several  grandchildren.  She  resides  with  her  husband  on  a  farm,  near 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Her  health  at  present  is  very  delicate.  She 
Buffers  greatly  from  nervous  symptoms,  and  disease  of  the  heart.  We 
close  with  theee  words  of  the  Authoress  of  "  Bouverie." 

"  Let  no  man  count  himself  wholly  unfortunate  who  can  look  back  either 
from  his  sleepless  bed  of  luxury,  or  prison-couch  of  penury,  and  say,  '  Tonae 
wax  happy.'  Brother,  there  are  some  of  thy  fellow-heings  who  have  no 
privilege  to  utter  words  like  these,  above  whom  through  life,  an  eternal 
cloud  has  brooded  unpierced  by  any  sunshine,  and  to  whom  the  memory  of 
the  past  is  pain.  Let  not  such  even  despair !  the  grave  is  near,  the  gateway 
to  a  new  existence  where  mercy  and  justice  reign  etemaily,  and  sunshine  is 
equally  dispensed  for  all  who  merit  its  reviving  rays.    Faith,  Hope,  Patience  I 

5-  AtlieniPHs,  B.  XV.  0.  IL  t  BuaMn, 
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The  myatic  three  before  wtoae  magic  touch  sorrow  and  sin  fade  into  oblivion, 
and  earthly  trouhlea  drop  to  dust,  stand  ready  to  comfort  Mm,  denied  by 
experience  and  memory." 


I  WALK  IN  DEEAMS  OF  POETEY. 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry ! 

They  compass  me  around  I 
I  hear  a  low  and  startling  voice 

In  every  passing  sound ! 
I  meet  in  every  gleaming  star, 

On  which  at  eve  I  gaze, 
A  deep  and  glorious  eye,  to  fill 

My  soul  with  huming  rays. 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry  I 

The  very  air  I  breathe 
Is  fraught  with  visions  wild  and  free, 

That  round  my  spirit  breathe  1 
A  shade,  a  sigh,  a  floating  cloud, 

A  low  and  whisper'd  tonel 
These  have  a  language  to  my  brain, 

A  language  deep  and  lone  I 

I  walk  ia  dreams  of  poetry  I 

And  in  my  spirit  bow 
Unto  a  lone  and  distant  shrine, 

That  none  around  me  kuowl 
From  every  heath  and  hill  I  bring 

A  garland,  rich  and  rare, 
Of  flowery  thought,  and  murmuring  sigh 

To  wreathe  mine  altar  fiiirl 

I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry  I 

Strange  spells  are  on  me  shed; 
I  have  a  world  within  my  soul. 

Where  other  steps  may  n't  tread  I 
A  deep  and  wide-spread  universe, 

Where  spirit-sound  and  sight 
Mine  inward  vision  over  greet 

With  fair  and  radiant  light! 
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My  footsteps  tread  the  earfh  below. 

While  soars  my  soul  to  heaven; 
Small  is  my  portion  here, — yet  there, 

Bright  realms  fo  me  are  given. 
I  clasp  my  kindred's  greeting  hands, 

Walk  calmly  by  their  aide  I 
And  yet  I  feel  betwewi  ua  stands 

A  barrier,  deep  and  wide! 

I  watch  their  deep  and  household  joy, 

Around  the  evening  hearth; 
When  tKe  children  stand  beside  each  knee. 

With  laugh  and  shout  of  mirth. 
But,  Oh  [  I  feel  unto  my  soul 

A  deeper  joy  is  brought. 
To  rush  with  eagle  wings  and  strong, 

Up  I  in  a  heaven  of  thought! 

I  watch  them  in  their  sorrowing  hours. 

When,  with  their  spiiits  tost, 
I  hear  them  wail,  with  bitter  cries. 

Their  earthly  prospects  crossed; 
I  feel  that  I  have  sorrows  wild 

In  my  heart  buried  deep  1 
Immortal  griefel  that  none  may  share 

With  me,  no  eyes  can  woepi 

And  strange  it  is!    I  cannot  say 

If  it  is  woe  or  weal. 
That  thus  unfo  my  heart  can  flow 

Fountains  so  few  may  feel! 
The  gift  that  can  my  spirit  raise 

The  cold,  dark  earth  above, 
Has  flung  a  bar  behveen  my  soul 

And  many  a  heart  I  love! 

Yet  I  walk  in  dreams  of  poetry ! 

And  would  not  change  that  path. 
Though  on  it  from  a  darkened  sky 

Were  poured  a  tempest's  wrath. 
Its  flowers  are  mine — its  deathless  blooms; 

I  know  not  yet  the  tiiom ; 
I  dream  not  of  the  evening  glooms, 

In  this,  my  radiant  morn  I 
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Ot !  stiU  in  dreams  of  poetry 

Let  me  forever  tread  I 
With,  earth  a  temple,  where  diyiae, 

Bright  oracles  are  shed  I 
They  soften  down  the  earthly  ills 

From  which  they  csumot  save; 
They  make  a  romance  of  onr  life  j 

They  glorify  the  gravel 


THEY  TELL  ME  THEEE'S  AN"  EASTEIffl  BIRD. 

They  tell  me  there  'a  an  eastern  bird 

That  never  folds  its  wing; 
But  onward,  onward  steers  ita  flight, 

Eorever  jonmeying. 
What  though  the  gardens  bloom  below. 

Like  rainbows  shed  in  flowers  ? 
What  though  the  silvery  fountains  flow 

By  rose  and  jasmine  bowers? 

What  though  a  myriad  songs  aaeend 

To  win  the  wanderer  back? 
The  eyes  of  flowers,  the  voice  of  streams, 

Ne'er  woo  it  from  the  track. 
Onward,  onward   it  still  must  sweep, 

Seeking  nor  rest,  nor  mate; 
A  glittering  path  on  high  to  keep — 

Heaven  borne  and  desolate. 

They  tell  me  there's  a  phantom  ship 

That  never  sails  to  shore ; 
That  nigh  the  lair  and  ierfile  land 

Its  anchor  weighs  no  more. 
What  though  a  thousand  fields  lie  green 

Before  its  ghostly  crew? 
What  though  the  pleasant  cots  are  seen. 

To  mock  their  yearning  view? 

It  must  not  pause;  it  may  not  furl 

Its  sail,  that  vessel  drear; 
But  onward  o'er  the  mighty  deep, 

Eoveth  from  year  to  year. 
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On,  through  the  storm  and  hurricane, 

Forever  driving  fast ; 
Til!  gray-beard  heads  grow  young  again, 

That  dark  ship  rides  the  hlast. 

They  tell  me  there's  a  wandering  man, 

Who  never  hope";  to  rest 
Bearing  withia  such  trrturings 

G  da  scourges  m  his  breast 
What  th  i^h  ill?  ccuch  be  soft  by  night? 

What  though  his  wealth  be  vast  t 
What  though  he  treads  the  festil  light?  — 

That  doom  is  on  him  cast  I 

What  though  the  battle's  red-hot  balls 

Around  him  fall  in  wrath? 
What  though  a  thousand  swords  be  drawn 

Across  his  dreadful  path? 
Though  earthquakes  gape  beneath  his  feet; 

Though  lightning  flaehethby; 
Till  time,  and  God,  and  jui^ment  meet. 

That  wandei'er  cannot  die  I 

And  thou  art  like  that  spell-bound  bird, 

On,  lated  thus,  to  sweep; 
And  thou  art  like  that  spectral  ship. 

That  hurries  o'er  tJie  deep. 
And  thou  art  like  that  God-struck  man. 

Forever  wandering  on; 
Thy  spirit's  doom  is  weird  and  waa; 

Alone  1  alone  I  alone! 


That  song,  that  song   of  olden  time, 

I  lain  would  hear  again; 
The  sweeping  tone,  the  measured  chime. 

And  now  the  pealing  strain ; 
And  all  those  changing  harmonies 
Linked  with  life's  deathless  n 
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I  would  tliat  tliey  were  here  once  more, 
Tlie  souls  that  loved  eaii  t«iie; 

That  made  my  world  so  fuU  hefote, 
That  leave  it  now  so  lone; 

I  would  that  they  were  here  to  stand 

Breathless  heaide  the  minstrel  hand. 

Oh  I  memories  aie  in  those  chords, 

Sighs  in  each  dying  feO; 
And  breathings  of  remembered  words, 

Glimpses  of  festival ; 
And  aJi  those  throngings  of  the  past. 
That  haunt  my  spirit  t«  the  last. 

The  days-— the  days  of  other  years 
Come  back  arrayed  in.  sound. 

And  passionate  hopes,  and  smiles,  and  t( 
And  visions  richly  bound; 

And  lights,  such  as  alone  may  shine 

Above  a  youth^a  love  divine. 

The  light  of  smiles  that  sent  a  gleam 
Like  sunshine  o'er  our  track; 

The  light  of  eyes,  that,  like  a  dream. 
Must  dreamingly  come  back ; 

Eetnrn,  return  no  more,  ye  things 

That  fled,  as  if  on  morning's  wings  I 

Sing  on;  before  me  gardens  rise, 
Rich  with  their  scented  bow  era; 

Once  more  each  vini'shed  footstep  flies 
O'er  verdant  paths  of  flowers 

I  hear  bght  laughter  on  the  breeze, 

Sea  garlands  wicathe  the  beecheu  trees. 

Sing  on    I  aee  our  long  loat  hearth; 

The  bounding  child  is  there 
The  maiden  with  the  lip  of  mirti, 

The  sire  with  iihei  hair 
And  love  in  e^ery  aspect  flung 
And  tenderness  on  every  tongue 

Peal  on    t  sadder  stiiin — (of  jore, 
SongI  th  u  «at  nnu  sad  ) 
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The  glory  of  our  house  is  o'er, 

Its  loved  no  longer  glad; 
And  young  hopes  scattered,  aa  the  leaves 
O'er  which  the  autumn  tempest  grieyea. 

Yet  pour  the  sfraiu.    My  heart  will  bui-st 

At  once,  if  stays  the  song : 
It  was  the  first,  the  very  first, 

That  did  to  life  belong; 
And  now,  like  bread  cast  on  the  wave, 
Returns,  to  charm  me  near  the  grave. 

Thou  strain  of  olden  time — alas  I 

I  lYOuld  that  I  could  weep ; 
Then  might  these  woes  in  salt  tears  pass. 

That  now  lie  frozen  deep;  — 
Thou,  tha,t  hast  stirred  the  depths  bebw, 
Bid,  bid  the  prison'd  waters  flow. 

It  is  a  fiilse  and  fleeting  spell ; 

Be  hush'd,  thou  song  of  old ; 
Thou  bring'st  not  back  the  loved  too  well. 

The  cherished  and  the  cold: 
Leave  me  to  silence  and  to  gloom; 
Be  still;  —  thou  murmuicst  of  the  tombl 


THE  SOUTH  SEA. 


Say,  hast  thou  heard  of  lands  afar, 
"Where  night  is  never  known? 

Where  the  soft  light  of  moon  or  star 
Cheers  not  that  frigid  zone? 

A  wild  and  wondrous  tale  they  tell. 
Those  traveller  weird  and  worn, 

Who've  sailed,  as  in  a  fearfid  spell. 
Upon  the  South  Sea  lorn. 

Within  that  clime  there  is  no  night; 

Upon  that  southern  sea 
The  endless  day,  with  solemn  light, 

Reigneth  unceasingly. 
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Tl  e  !  11  w?  hit  tlieii  be  ds  it  mo  u 

Beneath,  the  golden  sun 
The  breeze  a  tbousiud  biurs  batb  lorne 

Ere  ttat  long  day  is  done 

There    in  tbat  bioid  glare  glea  nint,     ol  1 

That  garish  i,Iare  of  \v, 
In  V,  ills  of  I  1  ble  &t  ti  and  1  uld 

J-he  icebergs  stretch  aTtaj 

On    in    \&  in  an  awtul  die  m 

The  stately  vessel  ndm 
Still   math  the  aun  3  unreal  hcara  — 

&tiU  by  the  icebeig  s  sides 

When  by  tlioae  marble  walls  and  white 

The  sailor  ?tajs  his  breath 
While  fills  the  CDid  ani  gha.tlv  lio'ht 

As  in  the  hills  oi   leath 

"W  h  le  tr  nq  iiUy  the  '5le  piiiK  hk  es 

Ml  se  o  pr  thp  slecpng  leei 
W  ith  sndden  stirt  the  tempetta  use 

ind  fiantii,  hiUowB  -fweep 

!Ne\er  may  gentle  twilight  fold 
Her  pinions  o  er  then  heaitH 

The  da^bght  glitters  still  and  cold, 
As  houi  by  hour  defarts 

Anl  weary  weary  grow  the  eyes 

Docmed  vigils  thus  to  keej. 
A  weary   weary  -veamint,  lies 

On  e^ery  heart — foi  aleej 

For  sleep!  for  midnight,  with  its  star 
And  its  soft  sailing  moon ;  — 

'Tis  midnight — but  behold,  still  there 
The  glaring  beams  of  noon ! 

Sill  on — =ml  iin,  and  leave  the  dime 
Where  daybght  hath  no  close 

For  God  hath  in  appomttd  time 
Fur  the  worn  hi  ait's  repose 
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Say,  bast  thou  dwelt  within  the  sphere 
Where  worldly  splendors  shine? 

Where  a  cold  dazzling  atmoaphere 
Withereth  the  soul  divine? 

Leave  thou  those  cold  and  mocking  spells  — 

The  ceaseless,  joyiesa  feast; 
A  human.  life  within  thee  dwells — 

Thy  spirit  asts  for  rest. 


SEMMES'S  SWOED. 


Aniyaa,  hurling  his  sword  far  into  the  Beit.     *'To  lose  my  right  — 
I  in  my  very  grasp,     tinmereiful )  "  —  Jnii/aa  ieijl,  Eimjdey. 

I^TO  the  "iea,  he  hurled  it 

Into  tlie  weltering  sea 
The  ^«orl  that  had  led  so    ften 

The  unset  if  the  tree 
And  Iiie  a  meteor  (.leaimg 

lis  path  tiirough  the  witerj  wiy, 
Vi  ent  don  n  the  goiy  felchion 

To  he  in  the  depths  for  ave 

Go   sn  ord '  no  hand  of  foemau 

Shall  grasp  thy  peeiles*  II)  le 
On  thj  p-ith  of  flie  I  follow 
W  ith  a  spint  undismayed 
E^en  in  the  hout  of  ■mguiah 

With  mv  gallant  ship  a  wre  k 
T  IS  comfort  that  no  ca]  t  i 
Shall  e\er  tread  her  dei-k 

Til  comfort  thit  in  freed  Dm 

I  dr^w  my  latest  bieath 
And  that  with  thee   my  brethren 

I  drink  the  cup  of  death 
We  haie  roved  the  sea  toa;cther — 

^  e  have  pioved  our  countrj  s  might, 
And  we  lea\e  to  the  god  ot  bittles 

The  rescumg  of  tho  nght 
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The  noble  Alabama 

Was  sinking  aa  he  stood, 
Her  cross  and  stars  still  flying,* 

Her  bulwarks  stained  with  blood, 
Down  with  her  band  of  martyrs, 

She  settled  to  her  doom. 
While  the  cowaid  camion  thundered  f 

Above  her  living  tomb. 

But  as  a  desert  courser 

Bears  his  master  from  the  fray, 
So  the  billows  bore  their  hero 

On.  their  foaming  crest  that  day. 
Forth  plunged  the  gallant  Deerhound, 

To  snatch  him  from  the  wave, 
For  tlie  ha]id  that  ruled  the  tempest 

Was  stretched  above  the  brave. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  BOUVEEIE. 

THE  SECEET  HOOM. 

Keadbr,  do  you  know  wJiat  it  is  to  have  bad  and  bitter  blood  conflicting, 
in  your  veins,  with  the  miid  and  milky  stream  that  flows  through  them  in 
greater  volume  and  tranquillity?  And  has  it  been  your  lot  to  feel,  at  some 
time  of  your  life,  that  this  swelling  tide  had  power  (unsuspected  before)  to 
carry  everything  before  it?  If  not,  take  no  merit  to  yourself  for  having 
proved  immaculate  and  defied  temptation. 

Sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  eye  of  the  voyager  is  arrested  by  the 
singular  appearance  presented  by  a  current  of  water  darker  and  infinitely 
more  rapid  than  the  surrounding  sea,  and  said  hy  sailors  to  be  twice  as  salt 
and  bitter.  The  pilot  carefully  keeps  the  ship  beyond  its  strictly  defined 
limits ;  the  stonny  petrel  that  rests  on  its  surface,  rises  with  difBculty,  or  is 
submerged ;  and  the  small  boat  (launched  from  the  vessel  for  some  emergency) 
becomes  unmanageable.  If  chance  or  necessity  sutgect  it  to  the  influence  of 
its  rapid  current. 

Through  my  veins  there  suited  a  gulf  stream,  such  aa  this,  just  as  separata 
from  my  more  universal  nature,  just  as  uresistible  in  its  effects,  just  as  wisely 

mlt  without  strilring  ter  flag. 
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shunned  by  my  reason,  aa  the  current  I  have  referred  to  by  tte  wary  mariner. 
Aa  old  Bianca  had  said,  "The  blood  of  the  Bouveries  boiled  in  my  veins  " 
that  blood  which  had  flowed  ever  to  evil ;  and  at  last  disappeai-ed,  only  to 
form  an  undercurrent  in  the  heart  that  held  a  more  uniform  and  steady 
stream  as  its  abiding  influence. 

There  was  a  legend  in  my  grandfetber'a  femily,  to  the  efi'ect  that  the 
Norman  blood  they  boasted  had  flowed  lineally  from  a  pirate's  veins,  and 
had  later  been  crossed  by  intermarriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  femous  French 
charlatan,  who  had  given  gold  for  rank  1  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  lineage  on 
my  father's  side  was  of  undoubted  purity  to  the  very  fount,  and  my  grand- 
mother had  sprung  from  old  and  respected  Virginian  parentage ;  so  that  the 
balance  of  good,  at  least,  was  in  my  favor. 

Yet  through  my  whole  life  I  have  felt  the  occasional  power  of  the  gulf- 
stream,  and  dreaded  its  fierce  current,  though  time,  and  sowow,  and  experi- 
ence (the  last  a  wary  pilot)  have  ahowa  me  ktely  how  better  to  avoid  it,  than 
in  my  impulsive  youth.  And  it  may  be  that  whatever  of  power,  of  genius, 
or  of  passion,  have  been  mine,  I  owed  to  this  conflict  of  two  natures  in  one 
weak  breast,  teaching,  aa  it  did,  the  necessity  of  strength,  of  self-command 
and  forbearance,  to  the  overruling  soul  itself. 

I  have  nothing  to  urge  in  extenuation  of  the  deliberate  and  wilful  mis- 
conduct that  followed  the  discovery  of  the  secret  door.  I  might  plead  that  I 
was  lonely,  and  that  excitement,  under  the  eircumst-ance  of  peculiar  isolation 
from  all  congenial  companionship  to  which  I  was  consigned,  possessed  for 
me  an  unusual  charm.  I  might  even  urge  the  precedente  of  female  curiosity, 
from  Eve  to  Fatima,  in  extenuation  of  the  determined  spirit  of  investigation 
that  possessed  me. 

But  I  scorn  to  seek  my  apology  either  in  circumstances  or  natpral  motives, 
or  the  example  of  others.  I  had  been  tanght  better ;  I  htew  better,  and  the 
voice  of  conscience  was  silenced  in  the  hurricane  of  error  and  self-will.  1 
had  even,for  a  time,  a  sense  of  perverse  enjoyment  in  my  power  to  triumph 
over  precept  and  precaution ;  and  the  temptation  tiiat  beset  me  was  aa  strong 
and  irresistible  in  its  way,  as  fbe  love  of  Eomeo,  or  the  hate  of  Hamlet,  or 
the  ambition  of  Macbeth.  The  boat  of  reason  had  drifted  into  that  fatal  gulf- 
stream,  and  waa  the  plaything  of  its  force  I 

The  seed  the  poor  idiot  had  carelessly  thrown  down  on  a  fertile  soil  germed 
at  once,  and  bore  ite  bitter  harvest.  For  three  days  the  conflict  went  on  I 
moved  like  one  in  a  dream ;  I  could  not  sleep,  nor  eat,  nor  study,  nor  think 
nor  pray,  for  the  whirl  of  fighting  emotions. 

The  steep  black  stair  was  always  before  my  eyes ;  the  fantastic  madman, 
such  I  concluded  Pat  McOocmick'a  old  play-actor  man  to  be,  ever  busy  in 
my  brain,  the  desire  to  see  and  know  paramount  and  unquenchable.  Thus 
wrought  the  black  and  bitter  blood  of  Bouverfe ! 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  that  the  opportunity  I  coveted  for 
putting  my  design  into  execution  presented  itself  for  the  first  time  since  it 
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had  occurred  to  me.  My  grandmother  retired  to  iier  room  eiixly  in.  the  even- 
ing, as  she  aot  nnfrequently  did,  and  closed  it  for  the  night,  leaving  me  in 
the  dining-room  with  Bianca,  who  was  charged  to  see  me  in  my  chamber 
before  she  left  me.  Dr.  Quintil,  too,  had  gone  to  his  study,  probably,  on 
this  occasion,  and  feigning  weariness,  I  retired  early,  dismissing  Bianca,  who 
insiated  somewhat  on  seeing  me  in  bed,  at  my  chamber-door,  and  waiting 
afterward  with  almost  uncontrollable  impatience  for  the  sound  of  her  parting 
footsteps.  At  last  I  heard  the  pantry  closed,  and  I  knew  that  Bianca  had 
made  her  exit  from  the  dining-room  through  that  Outlet  to  the  wing,  carrying 
the  key  away  with  her,  as.she  invariably  did,  after  fastening  all  the  openings 
of  the  house  securely  for  the  night,  and  drawing  the  ponderous  bolt  last  of 
all  across  the  front  door  of  entrance. 

The  clock  had  not  long  struck  nine  when  the  houae  was  still ;  but  I  sat  and 
pondered  my  project  in  doubt  and  terror,  half  an  hour  longer. 

At  length  I  rose,  and  after  locking  that  door  of  my  chamber  that  gave  into 
my  grandmother's,  I  stole  quietly  from  the  other,  and  unclosed  with  trembling 
fingers  the  bolt  of  one  of  the  triangular  closets  from  which  the  staircase  in 
common  use  descended  to  the  basement  scullery.  I  soon  found  myself  in  the 
plant-chamber,  through  the  barred  windows  of  wliicli  the  moonlight  streamed, 
throwing  out  sharp  and  startling  shadows  from  every  object  it  touched,  and 
glistening  on  the  steel  of  the  spring,  between  the  crevices  of  the  planks,  of 
which  the  partition  was  composed,  so  as  to  reveal  it  more  dearly  than  im- 
partial daylight  could  have  done. 

To  press  this  firmly,  to  start  the  door  open,  and  leave  it  so,  to  clamber  up 
the  dark,  steep  ladder,  seemed  to  me  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Wben  I 
reached  the  summit,  I  found  myself  in  a  small,  square,  hut  lofty  hall,  lit  from 
above  by  the  rays  of  light  streaming  from  an  open  door  at  the  head  of  the 
spiral  stairs,  that  sprang  up  light,  and  apparently  unsupported,  from  this 
landing.  I  could  not  doubt  that  I  stood  in  the  division  of  the  lateral  passage 
corresponding  with  my  own  chamber,  and  that  the  mystery  that  guarded  its 
access  was  now  explained  to  me.  A  door  dimly  defined  by  a  wavering  hue 
of  light  beneath  it,  cast  from  the  blazLog  wood-flre  witbin,  indicated  that 
entrance  to  my  grandmother's  room  from  which  I  had  seen  her  emerge  with 
Bishop  Clare,  and  which  had  been  so  carefully  dosed  during  my  whole  stay 
at  Bouverie.  I  p^sed  it  with  a  stealthy  step  and  beating  heart.  All  was 
silent  within.  She  slept,  probably!  and  yet,  "What  if  she  should  suddenly 
unclose  the  door  and  appear  before  me,  either  going  or  returning?"  "What 
would  become  of  me?  how  could  I  meet  such  a  reprimand  as  hers  would  be? 
Her  very  look  would  kill  me  1 " 

The  suggestion,  fiill  of  terrors  as  it  was,  gave  speed  fo  my  steps.  I  flew 
lightly  up  the  winding  stairway,  and  so  rapidly  that  my  head  reeled  with  the 
rotary  motion  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  my  whirling  flight,  I  reached 
the  summit,  breathless  for  a  moment,  and  stood  holding  firmly  by  the  padded 
banistoB,  covered,  like  the  steps  and  the  hall  below,  with  some  heavy  woollen 
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material  to  prevent  sound,  until  I  recovered,  somewhat  from  Lotl).  fatigue 
and  fright.  I  had  gone  too  fiir  to  recede ;  I  took  what  courage  I  could,  and 
crossed  the  landing  to  the  open  door  whence  the  light  emanated,  and  looked 
timidly  in. 

The  room  into  which  it  gave  was  empty !  It  was  a  spacious,  circular 
apaitment,  vaulted  and  domed,  and  corresponding  evidently  with  the  lower 
hall — but  far  more  iofty  and  elegantly  proportioned.  In  the  centre,  imme- 
diately under  the  skylight,  was  a  large,  round  table  covered  with  a  crimson 
ctoth,  on  which  burned  an  Argand  lamp  and  several  wax  candles,  in  sticks 
of  ormolu.  Books  and  papers  were  scattered  profusely  over  this  table,  on 
which  a  portfolio  of  colored  prints  lay  open. 

A  solid  marble  counter,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  was  placed  almost  against 
the  extreme  wall  of  the  apartment,  so  as  to  block  a  central  door,  leading  out, 
perhaps,  on  the  balcony  over  the  vestibule,  (but  this  I  did  not  think  of  then,) 
and  covered  with  curious  utensib  in  glass  and  copper,  whose  uses  were 
entirely  unknown  to  me. 

A  iew  long  chairs,  some  hanging  bookshelves  and  maps,  and  a  cabiaet  of 
minerals,  completed  the  scant  furniture  of  this  apartment,  the  walls  of  which 
were  lined  with  pictures,  and  the  floor  covered  with  crimson  baize,  so  fitted 
as  to  render  footsteps  inaudible. 

The  sound  of  voices  beyond  irresistibly  impelled  me  to  proceed;  and, 
with  a  hardihood  I  could  neither  account  for  nor  withstand,  I  crossed  the 
hall,  and  stood  near  the  half  open  door  fi-om  which  the  sounds  issued.  By 
the  merest  chance,  the  feces  of  ali  the  inmates  were  averted,  or  I  must  have 
been  discovered  at  once ;  hut  I  speedily  assumed  an  attitude  that  would  have 
afforded  me  concealment,  even  had  they  turned,  and  eagerly  surveyed  the 

A  fire  burned  tow  in  the  grate,  in  iront  of  which  a  table  was  placed, 
bearing  lights,  and  fruit,  and  wine,  and  perhaps  other  refreshments.  The 
company,  consisting  of  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen,  sat  with  their  backs  to 
this  table,  gathered  closely  around  the  hearth,  and  engaged  ia  earnest  con- 
versation, to  which  at  first  I  paid  but  little  attention ;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  with  his  fece  turned  also  to  the  fire,  stood  Fabius,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  soldier  on  guard,  holding  a  silver  salver  shield-feshion  on  his  breast. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  was  already  known  to  me.  The  patient  and  some- 
what peculiar  attitude,  the  dark-brown,  clustering  curls,  the  curved  shoulders, 
the  calmly  folded  hands,  were  those  of  Dr.  Quintil.  My  grandmother  was 
dressed  in  one  of  those  dresses  I  had  admired  and  coveted.  A  garnets 
colored  velvet,  trimmed  royally,  and  made  with  pointed  corsage  and  iai^e 
flowing  sleeves,  became  her  well.  Over  her  head  was  thrown  a  golden  net, 
and  her  cheek,  half  turned  to  me  at  times,  wore  its  crimson  flush  of  feeling 
or  excitement. 

But  the  third  occupant  of  the  hearth-ata>ne  was  one  I  had  never  seen  before. 
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tliough  tlie  mystery  of  his  presence  had  long  weighed  ou  my  spirit ;  aaii  oli  1 
how  impresBiye — how  thrilling  its  reality  was  to  me  at  last  I  At  first  I 
heheld  only  the  long,  sweeping,  steel-<olored  hair,  as  it  fell  over  his  collar 
almost  to  Ms  shoulders,  and  the  outline  of  a  form  which,  though  emaciated, 
Btili  presented  traces  of  i-emarkable  symmetry.  But,  when  he  turned,  I 
searched  every  feature  of  his  fece  with  breathless  eagernesiS. 

Though  changed  by  time,  by  ill-health,  by  trouble  perhaps,  I  could  not 
doubt  that  the  original  of  the  picture  I  had  uncovered  two  years  before  in 
the  drawing-room  was  before  me. 

The  forehead  of  the  mysterious  stranger  was  high,  narrow,  and  projecting ; 
the  eyea,  small  and  dark,  and  deeply  set,  were  of  intense  and  glistening 
briUifljicy ;  the  fece,  of  unusual  paleness,  was  of  olive  tint  and  slender  pro- 
portions, to  which  the  regularity  and  delicacy  of  the  profile  gave  reprae  and 
dignity  otherwise  wanting,  for  every  feature  seemed  imbued  with  separate 
life  and  mobility. 

The  restless  eye,  the  dilating  nostril,  the  wreathing,  quivering,  brilliant, 
yet  sardonic  lip,  now  closely  set  as  with  clasps  of  steel,— now  straight,  now 
curved,  now  revealing.ita  treasures  of  ivory  teeth,  in  a  smile  of  more  tlian 
womanish  sweetness, — now  wearing  an  expression  of  almost  wolfish  fierceness, 
or  the  despairing  anguish  of  a  doomed  aad  hopeless  soul.  These  mobile 
features,  and  especially  that  flexible  mouth,  indicated  a  nature  too  subtle, 
too  changeful,  too  wilful,  yet  too  sensitive,  either  for  happineaa  or  strength. 

Never  have  I  beheld  such  a  Protean  countenance,  nor  one  that  so  well 
portrayed  the  inward  man  1  Yet  think  not,  that,  inexperienced  as  I  was,  and 
in  that  brief  scrutiny  of  mingled  terror  and  interest,  I  arrived  by  any  just 
process  of  thought  at  these  conclusions.  The  result  of  this  subsequent 
analysis  was  stamped  on  my  mind  then  and  there,  as  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems  is  often  instinctively  obtained  by  those  incapable  of  mathematical 
ratiocination.  Instinct  works  well,  when  nerved  by  strong  excitement,  such 
as  sustained  me  in  this  momentary  survey. 

The  face  on  which  my  gaze  was  riveted  was  quickly  turned  from  me  again ; 
and  now  my  grandmother  arose  from  her  seat  beside  him,  and  pointed  to  the 
table,  still  spread  with  its  untouched  collation. 

"Your  food  stands  untouched  to-night,  Erastus,"  I  heard  her  say;  "you 
grow  thinner,  paler,  day  by  day,  and  your  loss  of  appetite  is  cause  enough 
for  this.    Eat,  or  your  strength  wiH  decline." 

"  I  find  a  few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  gold  more  strengthening  to  me  at  times 
than  food  itself,  and  this  I  keep  always  by  me;  but  when  you  are  here, 
madam,"  he  added,  "I  need  neither  to  sustain  me." 

"  How  long  will  you  continue,"  she  asked,  unheeding  the  fine  courtesy  of 
his  remark,  "to  make  use  of  this  fabulous  instrument  of  good — this  subtle 
poison,  that  wastes  your  substance,  and  destroys  your  healtii  ?  Will  nothing 
convince  you?" 
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"I  am  convinced,"  lie  inten'upted  mildly,  "of  ita  complete  efficacy  in  sus- 
taining my  feeble  life ;  and  of  the  glory  the  diacovery,  or  father  perfection, 
of  90  pot«nt  an  agent  of  health,  will  yet  confer  on  me  and  mine." 

"Grioryl"  —  with  what  hitteraeaa  ahe  repeated  the  woi-d — with  what 
speechless  sorrow  she  gazed,  on  him  1 

"  Resume  your  reading,  if  yfln  pleaae,  Dr.  Quintil,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  the  peraon  addressed  had  taken  down  a  volume  laid  open  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  was  alowly  turning  over  ifa  leaves.  There  is  some- 
thing in  that  picture  of  Arcadian  life  irresistibly  beautiful,  I  think,  and  iar 
more  cheering  to  one  shut  away  from  nature  than  any  conversation  of  ours 
could  be." 

Without  hesitation  or  the  alighteat  reply,  Dr'.  Quintil  took  up  the  thread 
of  the  poem  he  had  been  reading,  and  traced  it  on  mechanically,  as  if  he  had 
been  only  au  inatrument  for  another  to  play  on,  until  arrested  by  the  upliited 
hand  of  him  they  called  "Erastus." 

"It  ia  beautiful,"  he  said;  "I  acknowledge  that ;  but  it  touches  no  spring 
of  my  being,  either  in  the  past  or  present.  One  blast  from  Byron's  bugle 
were  worth  twenty  strains  like  this, — one  breeze  fron-  the  Mo\ha  harp  of 
Shelley,  more  soul-stirring  than  whole  orchtatras  of  such  music,  Take  him 
down,  Quintil — the  man  whose  heart  remained  untouched  when  his  body 
was  burnt  to  ashea  on  the  Tuscan  coast — and  give  me  the  'Ode  to  theWeat 
Wind.'  Itwill  comfort  me  to-night,  the  grand — the  godlike  ftiguel  And 
hark,  how  that  very  wind,  perhaps,  is  blowing!  But  no,"  he  added,  "never 
mind  1 "  as  Dr.  Quintil  arose  to  obey  his  request.  "  You  read  very  well, 
Quintil,  but  you  could  not  manage  that — few  can ;  I  could  once,  but  now — 
but  now"  — 

And  he  sat  for  a  few  moments  with  hia  head  bowed  ae  if  tj-ansfigured  in 
the  past,  or  crashed,  perhapa,  by  the  present;  then,  in  low,  diatinct  tones, 
more  thrilling — more  musical  than  any  I  had  ever  heard  before,  shall  ever 
listen  to  again,  and  with  that  peculiar  "abandon"  that  evidencea  entire  for- 
getftilness  of,  or  indifference  to  the  presence  of  witnesses,  he  gave  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  ode  he  had  apoken  of,  beginning  with  the  lines ; 

"Oh!  lift  me  as  a  waTe,  a.  leaf,  a  cloncl; 
I  fall upon  the  thorna  of  life — I  bleed! 
A  heary  weiKht  of  honrB  has  ehainert  and  bowed 
One  (00  like  thee!     Taraeiass  and  swift,  and  proud  —  " 

And  continuing  to  the  close,  he  went  on; 

"Make  ma  thy  lyre  th     f       t 

Wha,t,  if  my  lea  es  f  11    g  1 1       1      w 

The  tnmult  of  tbj  m  ght     h    ra 
Will  take  from  b  th       d    ]        trait 
Sweet  though  in    ad  T     th         (      t  fi    oo. 

My  spirit!  he  i!ia     m       mp  1 
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These  verses  lie  gave  utteranc*  to  with,  a  power  and  pathos,  subdued  as 
both  were,  to  which  no  words  of  mine  could  do  justice,  and  I  felt  thrilled 
and  uplifted  by  ttie  inspiration  of  both  author  and  medium  as  I  had  never 
felt  before. 

"A  pastoral  poem  in  an  age  of  progress  is  surely  out  of  place,  hehiad  the 
tjmes,"  he  said,  when  the  echo  of  the  poem,  if  so  I  may  express  it,  had  time 
to  die  away  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  silence  of  others  seemed  to  grow 
oppressive. 

"And  yet,"  rejoined  Dr.  Quintil,  "it  is  a  nohle  thing,  methinks,  for  a 
great  poet,  to  throw  out  his  powers  freely  to  celebrate  the  legends  of  his 
country.  Thus  did  Homer,  thus  did  Walter  Scott;  let  our  hard  persevere, 
and  we  wiO  crown  him  yet  our  "na&mal  poet,"  a  higher  post  than  Poet- 
Laureate  of  Ei^land  has  ever  attained.  A  few  more  such  strains,  and  he 
wOl  he  embalmed  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  to  live  while  the  land  bears  its 

My  grandmother  here  took  up  the  discourse,  and  under  the  cover  of  this 
conversation  I  retreated  as  carefully  as  I  had  approached.  Again  I 
scrambled  down  the  dark  laddra,  loosening,  as  I  tried  to  reach  its  rounds,  a 
trap-door  which  had  been  propped  hack,  but  which  closed  with  a  noiseless 
fall  after  me,  leaving  me  in  utter  darkness.  The  moon  was  now  veiled  by 
heavy  clouds,  and  the  plant-room  was  so  dark  that  I  found  difficulty  in 
groping  my  way  to  the  basement  apartment  used  as  a  sort  of  scullery,  and 
ftoin  which  the  stairs  in  genera!  use  ascended. 

These,  too,  were  steep  and  narrow  and  dark,  and  when  I  reached  my 
room  and  struck  a  light,  I  found  my  dress  half  torn  off,  and  my  hands 
bleeding  in  several  places.  I  did  not  say  my  prayers  that  night,  hut  slunk 
like  a  guilty  creature  to  my  bed,  with  the  mental  resolution  complete,  however, 
never  to  return  to  the  upper  story,  until  invited  to  do  so  by  my  grandmother. 

"Yet,  will  this  request  ever  be  made."  I  thoi^ht ;  "  and  what,  wAoi  does 
all  this  mean  ?  "  And  I  lay  with  my  face  covei'ed  by  my  hands,  conjecturing, 
marvelling,  excited  beyond  any  possibility  of  repose  for  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  heard  my  grandmother  enter  through  her  cautiously  opened  door, 
and  her  low,  sobbing  voice  soothed  me  to  an  unquiet  slumber. 

I  had  heard  before,  at  rare  intervals,  that  sound  of  sorrow  from  her  cham- 
ber, and  going  to  her  impulsively  on  one  occasion,  she  had  lifted  before  me  a 
fece  so  grave  in  its  dignified  displeasure,  though  bathed  in  teais,  that  I  shrank 
away  rebuked  from  her  presence. 

Oh!  luxury  of  solitary  grief— sole  consolation  of  the  broken-hearted  — 
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ofTuSrin'r  "-'"  '"""  ™*'>l»«'i  fcy  a>«=  who  l„e  „  eiperim. 

Kltow,  tli.t  ,el  with  tear,  ka,t  «,  often  .motliered  th,  mo.™  of  dee. 
Mil.*OB,  „d  receivri  «,  i„  .  Mendl,  bo.om  the  quiverine  and  p.,ion.le 
faee  of  «ta«,i  .g„nj  I  Dost  thou  not  .e.n  thereafter  a  .Iln  on  wMoh 
sacnflce  to  Ood  has  been  offered? 

0.1m,  and  even  with  .rf  emita,  the  momner  rta,  ifem  thy  mlrinini! 
mimsfj,  and  through  her  ho»»hold,  or  the  crowded  .treeS,  or  ih.  homes  „? 
others,  pnrsues  her  quiet  way ! 

Bhe  speaks  of  eommon  things,  she  whoee  whole  life  is  ,  »ierot  tragedy  i 
Her  Iip.  reoei,.  their  daily  food;  she  bean,  her  duly  burdens,  widtii' 
jearumg,  p,„ng  for  th.  shadow,  for  .the  welcome,  sonl-sustainlng  bom 
when  she  sbail  be  alone.  * 

Sympathy  i,  precious,  as  w„  the  spikenard  balm  that  M.ry  poured  on  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  but  solrtude  is  «,or«i,  for  it  memrs  commnnion  with  Ood  him- 

under  the  gms.  of  „l,o,tude,  «,d  with  it.  .torn  oompnlsion  of  relf-command 
the  surging  angmsh  of  the  stricken  and  beraayed  I 

Is  it  nothing  in  the  estimate  of  those  who  preaei  of  vaMma  to  mova 
u.mo,cd,  m  da,  tt^ugh  He  r.utm.  of  duty,rntter  „  wild  c;,  whcnl 
word  .,  suddenly  spoken,  that  make.  Ore  heart  leap  like  ,  steed  that  snaps 
his  bridle  at  the  explosion  of  a  gun? 

fl.i''  ,",  ".?';* '"  ""''  «■»■»•  "at  tear,  are  .wallowed  with  every  month- 
M  of  loathed  yet  noce«.ry  food;  and  that  there  eiists  sometim»,  even 
who.  snnl»  „  on  the  lip,  that  nm.l„  .inking  away  of  the  whole  Wng, 
a.  though  11.  fonnt,in-.prins,  wore  failing  at  their  .ouiw  in  the  arid  desert 
of  unseen  despair? 

-^1?  "re?* '" '"''~°''' '"'""'*' ''''"""•'''"•''"""'""■""'l'''*^'"' 

n J'" J°  °°'  •;?'.>.""'  ''"°«'  "•*■  "•  »'  *»«  'I'  "fke  I"  a 
little  while,  even  while  «re.h  fagot,  are  preparing  for  the  half-exhausted  fn,? 

He  crowd  wdl  re-assemble,  the  pang,  will  remmmence.  Suffer  1  entreat 
yon  the  tortured  wreteh  to  .it  for  .  space  upon  the  ground,  miong  the  ash„ 
m  the  abandonment  of  .elf-pity,  and  ga^e  weeping  upon  h»  scars' 

Leave  self-command  for  the  morrow ! 


ERASTUg   BOUVERIE. 

I  SEED  not  say  that  no  communication  on  the  subject  of  Smith's  threats 
and  annoyances  was  made  to  my  grandfither.  It  would  have  been  cruel  and 
US.1.S  to  disturb  his  hfe  with  these  matters,  n.tii  prudence  and  neee..ity 
should  make  it  advisable  to  lenovo  him  from  the  vicinity  of  danger;  for  well 
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wc  keew  that  until  a  crisis  of  tliis  aort  airived,  no  representations  of  ours 
would  induce  him.  to  leave  Bouverie. 

Persuasions  had  been  employed  to  this  effect,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Dr. 
Moore,  by  Bishop  Glare,  by  my  grandmother  herself.  A  residence  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  insisted  on  as  the  only  safeguard  against  detection,  but  with  a 
consistent  yet  unreasonable  resolution,  he  had  put  the  idea  aside  from  the 
beginning,  as  one  to  which  death  itaelf  was  preferable,  and  clung  to  the  deep 
immurement,  which  was  the  oniy  alternative  presented. 

He  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in  Eussia,  been  a  man  of 
active  habits,  mixii^  much  in  society,  although  never  making  himself  a 
part  of  it ;  gracious  and  gay  and  reserved  at  once,  brilliant  yet  cold,  courteous 
rather  than  genial,  a  man  with  whom  no  other  man  had  ever  been  sufiiciently 
at  ease  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  arm^  or  say  in  introducing  him,  "  This  is  my 
friend,  Mr.  Bouverie."  He  had  no  frienda,  save  those  of  the  stamp  of  mere 
admirers  and  partisans.  He  laid  open  his  heart  to  no  man ;  he  asked  no 
man's  confidence.  His  very  affections  seem  to  have  borne  the  upas  power,  of 
paralyzing  and  iiyuring  the  lives  of  those  on  whom  they  were  conferred,  for 
he  required  that  every  other  feeling  should  be  laid  aside  in  the  breasts  of 
those  he  loved,  save  devotion  to  himself;  and  whosoever  exacts  this  tribute 
—one  that  God  even  does  not  demand  from  his  creatures — desei-vea  to  be 
considered  a  tyrant  and  soul-killer. 

For  a  man  of  this  subtile,  dominant  temperament,  to  whom  intellectual 
intercourse,  high  convei'se,  attrition  of  mind  with  mind,  and  tia.6  homage  of 
men,  had  been  necessary  as  food  and  air,  how  depressing  mnst  this  isolation, 
this  confinement  have  been  I '  Yet  he  never  complained  of  it,  seldom  mani- 
fested depression,  busied  himself  constantly  with  the  details  of  his  chemical 
experiments,  which,  since  the  late  arrangement  of  the  laboratory  above  my 
chamber,  he  carried  on  more  to  his  satisfaction  than  before;  or  with  his  writ- 
ings, which  he  supposed  would  bring  him  posthumous  fame;  or  with  books, 
which  he  read  ivith  a  rapidity  that  might  litfli-ally  be  called  "stei-eotyping 
with  the  eye,"  and  enjoyed  with  an  almcet  sensuous  pleasure,  as  a  greedy 
feeder  seems  to  revel  in  his  food. 

Sermons,  novels,  poetry,  history,  essays,  travels,  memoirs,  magazines,  news- 
papers, nothing  came  amiss  to  him.  Piles  of  boots  laid  on  his  table  would 
disappear,  tossed  under  it  as  he  read  them  successively,  with  a  rapidity  that 
bafles  belief  "Clear  away  this  rubbish,  Fabius,"  he  would  say,  "let  me 
never  see  it  again,"  and  the  books  would  be  transferred  to  the  library  in  the 
wing ;  for  having  once  enjoyed  them,  he  loathed  the  sight  of  them  afterward, 
it  seemed  to  me.  It  was  only  a  few  eaily  fiivorites  in  literature  that  he  ever 
peiiised  more  than  once,  or  could  bear  to  meet  again.  Among  these  were 
Shelley  and  Coleridge,  and  the  works  of  Walter  Scott.  For  Shakspeare  he 
never  cared.  Some  prestige  seemed  to  attach  to  these,  and  give  them,  in  his 
mind,  strange  interest  and  significance.  He  called  Shelley  the  Poet's  Bible, 
for  he  insisted  that  the  germ  of  all  poetic  thought,  all  texts  of  beauty,  that 
others  have  worked  out,  lay  embalmed  in  his  pages. 
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Yet  the  works  he  read  so  rapidly,  clung  to  tis  memory  with  "siondeilul 
tenacity.  His  mind  seemed,  lilce  the  crucibles  he  used  in  his  eiperunenta, 
to  retain  the  essence  fuid  reject  the  di-oaa  of  all  that  it  received  Exquisite 
arrangement  I  by  which  Natui'e  signifies  her  master  intellects,  and  assists 
that  progress  which  is  bearing  ua  on  to  a  sure  yet  far  perfection  I 

With  a  quiet  insight  into  character— which  has  seemed  to  me  in  any  case 
to  be  almost  a  sixth  sense,  yet  which  never  arrives  at  the  dignity  of  reasoning, 
being  wholly  instinctive,  and,  as  such,  a  part  of  physical  rather  than  mental 
construction,  I  conceive — I  saw  the  peculiarity  of  my  grandfe.tber's  tempera- 
ment at  once.  I  saw  that  he  was  sensitive,  exacting,  devoted  to  his  own, 
even  in  proportion  as  he  was  cold,  careless,  cruel  perhaps  to  those  he  cou-  . 
sidered  aliens.  No  bond  of  universal  brotherhood  had  knit  its  silken  liuks 
about  his  heart.  Hooks  of  steel  had  grappled  him  to  a  few.  Barriers  of  ica 
had  divided  him  from  the  many.  His  mind  was  a  rapid,  rushing  river,  bear- 
ing all  before  it,  all  feeble  obstructions  of  conscience,  of  justice,  of  humanity, 
for  such  he  considered  these. 

Woe,  woe  for  that  mortal  whose  intellect  outgrows  his  moral  sense,  untU 
the  one  stands  dwarfed  in  the  growing  shadow  of  the  other.  A  being  thus 
constituted  is  "  no  leas  a  monster,"  some  one  has  said,  "  than  the  big-headed 
ehUd  of  the  lair,  or  the  weak-kneed  giant  of  the  circus."  Saturn  eating  his 
own  children  is  a  type  of  men  of  this  stamp.  Humanity  recoils  from  them 
when  once  they  unveQ  their  remorseless  egotism,  their  sublimated  eophiatry. 
Voltaire,  Eousseau,  Napoleon,  Robespierre,  were  monsters  of  this  claaa, 
scarcely  leas  hideous  to  me  than  Oaligula  or  Heliogabalus, 

Yet  how  attractive  until  the  Mofcanna  veil  is  lifted,  k  ita  glitterii^  light; 
and  the  Soft  breathings  of-  the  voice  beneath,  and  the  graceftil,  sinuous 
motions  of  th«  draped  and  stately  form  it  covers,  are — oh,  how  mystic,  how 
bewildering  1  It  becomes  a  question  here,  how  much  of  this  is  perishable, 
how  much  immorta,l.  Can  evil  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
ception of  a  just,  a  purifying  God?  At  what  point  does  soul  take  issue  with 
inteUeet!  And  if  they  bo  the  same,  then,  then  indeed  is  hell  a  necessity,  not 
an  invention  of  the  alarmist  or  the  melancholy  lanatic. 

But  I  cannot  believe  this,  I  dare  not.  I  must  grasp  the  conviction  that 
our  Creator  has  made  nothing  in  vain,  and  that  through  time  unmarked  by 
years,  in  dim  futurity,  the  erring  spirit  shaO  struggle  on,  through  what 
agony,  what  obstacles  it  matters  little,  so  that  the  Una!  triumph  be  achieved, 
and  the  glorious  essence,  freed  from  all  impurity,  be  ransomed,  rescued, 
saved! 

And  looking  upon  immortality  in  this  light,  it  must  come  to  pass  that  all 
inteUecfual  aids  to  our  meaner  passions  must  perish  with  them,  and  that  a 
mere  spark  may  emerge  at  last  from  all  the  brilliant  lire  of  genius  directed  to 
unworthy  ends.  Those  that  build  altars  to  circumstance  or  expediency,  need  , 
not  murmur  if  a  whirlwind  overthrows  them,  and  scatters  their  offerings  even 
in  this  life,  much  less  must  they  expect  to  find  their  remembrance  perpetuated 
in  heaven  as  accepted  sacriUce. 
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I  do  not  remember  to  have  received  any  enjoyment  90  purely  intellectual 
from  the  companionship  of  any  other  beii^  as  that  of  my  grandfether 
sifforded  me,  yet  it  never  for  one  moment  assumed  a  spiritual  type  (1  separate 
these  things) ;  "  earthy,  and  of  the  earth,"  waa  he  even  in  his  wonderful 
knowlei^  his  brilliant  eloquence,  his  startling  sophistry^- logic,  as  he 
called  it — his  estimate  of  man  and  his  Creator. 

Had  I  been  less  securely  poised  in  my  religious  convictions,  in  my  poetic 
instincts,  in  my  hahitual  reverence  for  duty,  this  companionship  might  have 
been  iatal  to  my  happiness.  As  it  was,  it  only  agitated  new  springs  of 
thought,  forced  my  mind  into  active  use,  and  taught  me  self-defence,  and 
even  persuasive  remonstrance,  so  that  I  felt  myself  strengthened  and  impelled 
to  come  out  of  my  narrow  limits,  and  set  my  iance  in  rest  for  truth  and 
God  I 

He  seemed  half  amused,  half  touched,  hy  my  eajnest  zeal.  It  was  some- 
thing new  to  him — this  solemn  enthusiasm  on  points  the  young  so  seldom 
care  for,  or  insist  upon.  My  very  opposition  to  his  views,  and  the  way  in 
which  I  set  this  forth,  seemed  to  please  him,  and  at  first  he  took  pains  to 
draw  me  out,  in  a  half  mocking  way.  But,  when  he  learned  to  love  me 
better,  this  manner  was  laid  aside,  in  a  great  degree,  and  he  came  to  look 
with  forbearance  and  respect  on  almost  all  of  my  opinions,  however  opposed 

I  have  spoken  before  of  the  difficulty  of  my  position  with  regard  to  my 
grandparents;  of  their  strange  vigilance,  and  even  jealousy,  of  any  pre- 
ponderating ascendency  over  me  on  the  part  of  either ;  and  of  the  suspicious 
and  capricious  nature  of  my  grandfather's  feelings,  as  exhibited  heretofore 
toward  every  one  chosen  as  an  object  of  affection  by  his  wife.  A  conversa- 
tion held  between  us  on  this  subject  may  have  had  its  effect  in  lulbng  that 
bitter  qualm  of  jealous  distrust  with  which  he  watched  every  growing  psjv 
tiality  on  her  part,  and  as  his  heart  warmed  to  me,  every  manifestation  of 

He  was  speaking  of  his  lonely  lot,  rather  lightly  than  seiiously,  one  day, 
calling  himself,  as  he  often  did,  "  King  Jehoaohim,"  and  wondering  whether 
any  real  "  Evil  Merodach  "  would  ever  come  and  take  him  out  of  prison.  I 
could  not  bear  that  moekii^,  derisive  way  in  which  he  treated,  what  I  knew 
he  really  felt  to  be,  a  great  calamity,  and  I  said : 

"  At  all  evenia,  grandfather,  you  have  devot«d  ftiends,  who  share  your  cap- 
tivity, and  minister  to  your  comfort." 

"  Devoted  1"  he  repeated,  throwing  back  his  head  with  a  scoffing  laugh 
that  ended  in  a  groan ;  "  child,  child,  you  see  externals  only.  WLo  is  devoted 
to  me  ?    You  dream ! " 

"  My  grandmother,"  I  timidly  rejoined ;  "  she  is  evidently  devoted  to  you ; 
and  Dr.Quintil  even  seenw  so,  and"  —  I  could  not  add  what  was  in  my 
heart ;  I  feared  he  might  believe  such  expression  of  feeling  a  mere  profession 
on  my  part;  so  I  hesitated,  and  he  waited  vainly  for  the  rest,  which  the 
glance  of  his  eye  told  me  that  he  had  surmised  or  anticipated. 
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"Lilian,  you  mean  well,  I  know,"  he  said;  "but  you  are  out  of  your  depth, 
my  love,  when  you  try  to  interpret  the  feelings  of  Camilla  Bouverie  towaiii 
anyone — most  of  all  toward  me,  her  husband.  BelieTe  me,  there  is  no 
viper  that  crawls  under  her  old  stone  gat«  that  she  would  not  sooner  cherish 
in  her  bosom.  You  have  heard  how,  in  old  days,  people  set  up  idols  of 
stone,  and  worshipped  them,  and  laid  before  them  sacriftces  of  blood,  and 
treasure,  and  frankincense!  They  were  not  more  mad  than  I  have  been  in 
my  idolatry— not  more  unsuccessful  1  She  never  loved  me,  though  she 
thought  she  did,  for  truth  is  her  element,  after  all— her  native  one,  I  mean. 
I  terrified  her  from  the  first;  she  had  not  your  capacity  for  understanding 
me,  and  allowing  for  my  peculiarities — not  your  breadth  of  character,  Lilian. 
She  shrunk  from  me  long  before  she  confessed  it  to  herself;  she  shrinks  from 
me  openly  now— you  see  that.  Lilian,  notwithstanding  this  most  dutifiil 
show  of  devotion;  and  her  heart  lies  buried  in  a  bloody  grave!"  He 
muttered  the  last  words.  "  So  do  not-  speak  to  me  again,  my  child,  of  such 
affection  as  finds  its  root  in  pity,  and  the  past;  but  know  that  one  of  the 
darkest  mysteries  of  feeling  lies  in  this,  that  one  may  love,  and  get  only  loath- 
ing in  return.    Is  not  that  a  horrible  condition  of  things,  Lilian?  " 

He  turned  to  me  with  startling  quickness,  as  he  asked  the  question,  and 
grasped  my  arm.  "  But  she  loves  yon  very  tenderly,  I  suppose,  and  gives 
you  many  assurances  of  this,  1  doubt  not  ?  "  He  added,  without  waiting  for 
my  reply,  "Is  it  not  so?  Speak,  Lilian,  I  have  an  earnest  wish  to  know  the 
exact  state  of  things  between  you." 

"  She  has  requested  me,  more  than  once,  not  to  love  her,"  I  replied,  "  assur- 
ing me  that  she  had  no  love  to  give  me  in  return." 

"  And  yet  you  do  love  her  very  dearly,  I  suppose,  feeling  that  she  cannot 
be  sincere  in  making  such  a  request?"  He  hesitated.  "Her  remarks  have 
made  no  impression  on  your  attachment  for  her  ?  This  is  unshaken  ?  How 
is  it,  Lilian  ?  "  He  shook  my  arm  slightly,  yet  impatiently,  stiO  keeping  his 
watchfril,  glittering  eye  upon  my  fiice. 

"One  does  not  usually  give  love  without  return,"  I  answered,  while  my 
heart  smote  me  for  my  duplicity;  but  I  did  believe  at  the  time  that  I  had 
discovered  his  mania,  and  treated  him  accordingly.  "My  feelings  toward 
my  grandmother  are  very  dutiful,  but  not  such  as  you  inspire  me  with,  dear 
grandfcther." 

He  turned  away  well  pleased,  and  yet  in  silence.  I  had  spoken  the  truth, 
yet  I  felt  the  whole  falseness  of  my  position,  forced  upon  me,  as  it  was,  by 
circumstances.  The  spirit  of  equivocation  and  compromise  were  not  mine 
by  nature.  It  cost  me  dear  to  make  such  sacrifice  of  frankness  and  outspoken 
honesty  as  lay  beneath  those  truthful  words  of  mine. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  you  come  here  in  a  fi^me  of  mind  that 
permits  you  to  love  and  honor  me?  Have  they  given  you  no  coat  of  mail 
against  my  influence  before  sending  you  here,  in  the  shape  of  pious  warn- 
ings, exhortation,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?     Am  I  to  understand  you  thus. 
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Lilian?.  Speak  — and  spcalt  tlie  simple  trutli — as  wiiich  have  they  repre- 
sented me  to  you,  madman  or  villain?  " 

"  Neither,  grandfather,  I  do  assure  you,"  I  replied,  looking  him  steadily  in 
the  eye.  He  helieved  me,  evidently— he  alwaya  believed  me,  for,  with  all 
hia  faults,  he  had  confidence  in  the  existence  of  truth  as  aa  abstract  quality— 
a  weakness,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  some  organizations  —even  to  his  own. 

"This  is  what  they  call,  in  Christian  parlance,  'heaping  red-hot  coals  on 
an  enemy's  head ; '  what  a  noble  motive  for  forbearance,  to  be  sure  I  That 
old  St.  Paul  of  theirs  was  an  apt  torturer ;  how  well  he  knew  the  secret  of 
revenge — better  than  an  Indian  squaw,  eh,  Lalian?  His  nature  would  come 
out,  though,  even  in  his  sanctity.  He  could  not  foi^et  the  pleasure  that  early 
frolic  of  his  afforded  him,  when  he  and  some  other  Jewish  boys  went  out  and 
stoned  St.  Stephen  to  death,  one  fine  morning." 

"  Oh,  grandlather,  he  repented  of  that." 

"Eepentedl"  he  echoed;  "repentedl  as  if  such  a  thing  could  be ! "  He 
rose  and  walked  the  room,  with  a  curling  Up  and  downcast  eyes,  "  I  come," 
said  Jesus  Christ,  "  to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

The  sacred  declaration  seemed  to  drop  from  him  involuntarily. 

"ConLforiing  words  are  these,  dear  grandfather." 

"  Impossible  words,  Lilian,  to  some  natures ;  I,  for  one,  am  so  constitute<l 
that  I  cannot  understand  them.  The  past  is  irrecoverable — it  cannot  be 
wiped  out," 

"  Atonement,  grandfether ;  there  is  another  grand  holy  word,  most  comforts 
ing,  most  merciful ;  embracing  all  requisitions  of  the  past  and  present,  re- 
pentance even  1 " 

"  Yes,  a  very  grand  word,  indeed,  atonement ; "  and  he  rolled  it  out  like  an 
organ.  "  Truly,  it  sounds  well  I  It  is  strange  the  French  have  no  such  word 
as  that — characteristic  though  of  their  independent  levity!  'Expierl'  it 
does  not  mean  the  same  thing  at  all;  we  have  'expiate,'  to  render  that,- — a 
difierent  sense  entirely.  A  man  may  '  expiate '  hia  offences  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment ;  but  he  does  not  '  atone '  for  them  thus.  I  agree  with  you,  Lilian, 
you  have  good  taste.    It  is  a  grand  word." 

"  Oh,  grandfiither,  it  is  not  aa  a  matter  of  taste  I  regard  the  word.  Think 
of  the  promise — think  of  Christ  crucified." 

He  waved  his  hand  and  turned  away  in  silence.  When  I  looked  at  him 
again,  he  was  standing  before  his  book-shelves,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an 
illuminated  Coleridge. 

"Lilian,"  he  said,  "I  have  tried  vainly  to  analyze  the  nature  of  Quintil's 
feelings  to  me, — poor  Quintil  1  he  is  a  good  fellow,  a  vase  that  runs  over 
with  generous  wine ;  hut  I  hate  unnatural  sentiments,  even  if  directed  to  my 
own  advantage,  and  there  does  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  obliquity  about  his 
feelings  for  me,  aft«r  all.  I  think  1  have  caught  a  clew  now  —  however,  the 
merest  thread  though  to  the  general  warp  —  in  these  lines  of  Schiller,  in  his 
grand  plays  of  the  '  Piccolomini,'  and  '  Death  of  Wallenatein,'  through  hJs 
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mouthpiece,  the  English  Coleridge.  Hear  what  he  aays:  TliPse  are  the  words 
of  Mas  Piccolomim — you  must  read  the  translation,  Lilian^to  the  great 
Duie  Wallenstein.  He  loved  him  once,  but  had  lo&t  feith  in  him  now." 
And  he  read  with  hia  exquisite  undertouea,  the  foUowii^  passages : 

■"'Oil,  Ood  of  Leavens,  what  a  change  is  lierel 
BoEeems  it  me  to  offer  anch  persuaeion 
To  thee,  wliii,  hke  the  fixed  star  of  ths  pole, 
Wect  aJl  I  gaicd  oh,  iu  life's  trooLleas  ocean ! 
Oh  I  nhat  a  rent  thou  makeat  in  mj  heart  1 
The  ingrained  instinct  of  old  reTereuoe, 
The  holy  habit  of  obedienoy. 
Must  I  plnok  iivf  asuader  ftom  thj  name.' " 

As  he  gave  the  last  line,  he  grasped  hia  hreast  as  if  he  felt  the  plucking 
fingers  of  pain — then  continued  to  read,  after  fin  interval,  pacing  the  room 
slowly  aa  he  did  so,  still  bearing  the  book  lying  open  on  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand,  still  pressing  his  right  hand  laid  over  his  heart. 

"'Kay,  do  not  turn  thy  oountenanoe  upon  me. 
It  alwaya  was  ea  a  God  looking  on  me, 
Duke  Walienetein.     Its  power  has  not  departed. 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although, 
Eleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  herself.' 

"Still  more!  Alas!  alas,  Lilian."  He  paused,  and  read  with  exquisite 
pathos,  staking  his  head  slowly  as  he  began— 

"'Thou  canst  not  end  in  this!     It  would  rednoe 
AU  human  creatures  to  dialoyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  natures; 
'Twill  justify  the  yulgot  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free  will. 
And  trusts  itself  tfl  impotence  alone, 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unseen  power.' 

"  That  laat  line  is  very  fine,  Lilian,"  marking  it  with  his  long,  lithe  fore- 
finger. "  It  contains  the  whole  theory  of  fete — the  addled  theory !  and  it  is 
in  words  like  these  that  Paul  Quintilian,  had  he  the  poetic  faculty,  iietead 
of  the  enduring  one,  would  address  himself  to  me,"  shutting  the  book  sud- 
denly, "Eraatus  Bouverie." 

I  was  quite  sUent,  affected  in  spite  of  myself,  though  he  made  so  light  of 
it  all ;  for  he  had  laid  the  book  aside,  and  was  feeding  Merodach  when  I 
cleared  away  the  tears  that  dimmed  my  eyes,  and  surveyed  him  again. 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Fabius  with  my  dinner,  doubly  welcome  to-day,  since 
'Evil'  has  dined  so  heartily.  My  appetite  wakes  with  sympathy— 'i'ap- 
peta  vierd  en  mangeant,'  you  know,  Lilian ;  come,  dine  with  too.  Here  are 
Fontainebleau  grapes,  and  Vei^alon  pears." 
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'■"No,  graiidfatlier,  they  will  expect  me  down-stairs;  aaotlier  time  I  will 
remain ;  ferewell  now,  until  to-morrow." 

"  Farewell,  Lily,  and  hearken ;  when  you  come  again,  put  on  the  little 
blue  drcas  with  the  laee  ruffles.  It  auita  my  ftuncy  and  your  style  of  face; 
and  let  your  curls  drop  again.    I  do  not  like  this  severe  braided  hair.    Give 


"  There  it  goes  again,  Lilian.     It  is  the  curse  of  memory  to  be  obliged  to 
speak  in  other  men's  words  half  the  time." 
I  laughed  and  left  him. 


CAMILLA    BOUVEEIE. 

When  we  were  alone  in  her  chamber,  I  related  to  my  grandmother  all 
that  had  occurred,  from  first  to  last,  between  Pat  McCormick  and  myself,  and 
ended  by  giving  her  the  ring. 

She  received  it  with  evident  emotion.  "  Times  are  changed,  Lilian,"  she 
swd,  "  since  the  greatest  monarch  of  this  day  placed  this  ring  on  your  grandfa- 
ther's hand  with  his  own  royal  fingera,  in  the  presence  of  his  court.  The  stone 
that  occupied  that  vacant  circle  there,  was  the  most  magnificent  diamond  my 
eyes  ever  rested  on.  Its  brilliancy  was  magnetic,  and  it  had  a  peculiarity, 
whether  from  some  flaw  or  intentional  setting,  I  never  knew,  from  which  it 
derived  its  name  of  the  '  Gnome-Eye ! ' " 

I  was  startled,  and  uttered  a  hasty  eKclamation. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  stnuige  name,"  she  pursued,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
cause  of  my  amazement;  "hut  had  you  seen  the  singularly  perfect,  almost 
human  eye  within,  from  which  issued  on  every  side  smaO  glancing  rays  of 
light — your  astonishment  would  have  reached  its  climax.  It  was  the  most 
exquisite  accident  (if  such  it  were)  nature  ever  pleaded  guilty  to;  but  I 
incline  to  the  belief,  that  a  skilftil  lapidary  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  optical 
illusion — for  such  your  grandfather  seemed  to  consider  it — and  that  it  was 
a  mere  reflection  of  the  eye,  without  the  color  that  gazed  into  its  depths." 

"  What  became  of  the  stone,  grandmother?"  I  asked,  suppressing  my  own 
experience  with  regard  to  it. 

"  Your  grandfiither  had  divested  it  of  its  setting,  and  replaced  it  with  an 
onyx  seal,  which  he  had  fitted  to  the  aperture.  I  am  of  the  opinion  he  did 
this  with  a  view  to  such  an  emergency  as  the  present ;  for  he  had  the  stone 
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in  his  vest-pocket  when  he  left  us.  At  least,  I  recognized  the  small  motlier- 
of-pearl  box  set  with  tm-quoise,  in  which  he  always  kept  it;  and  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  upon  it :  '  I  have  something  here  that  may  serve  me  in  aa 
hour  of  need.  I  had  intended  to  dispose  of  it  differently  had  circuniatajic«s 
fs,vored ;  but  necessity  knows  no  law.  It  may  glitter  yet  on  the  hrow  of  a 
queen,  for  all  I  tnow  I ' " 

"  Had  he  no  other  resources  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Was  tliia  his  sole  depen- 
dence !  " 

"  None,  except  the  gold  he  received  from  Dr.  Quintil ;  that  green  purse, 
with  its  contents,  was  part  of  a  marriage-gift  Paul  meant  for  you,  dearest. 
His  semi-aanual  remittance  can  be  received  from  Bishop  Clare,  it  is  true, 
and  thus  the  obligation  can  be  easily  discharged.  But  under  any  drcum- 
stancea,  you  would  prefer  to  have  it  thus  bestowed,  we  know." 

"  Unquestionably !  But  how  is  Jie  to  he  provided  for  in  future,  should  he 
remain  absent  some  yeaj^  even?" 

"  His  income,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  must  first  pass  through 
the  form  of  coming  to  me,  will  hereafter  be  remitted  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
bills,  and  directed  to  him  under  his  aasumed  name.  He  will  receive  it  thus 
through  the  hands  of  his  banker,  in  whatever  city  he  takes  up  his  abode 
regularly.  I  am  thaniftil  he  has  this  celain  means  of  support  La  Ms  life- 
long exile,— for,  Lilian,  he  can  never  return  here." 

"  Never  return  I    Oh,  grandmother !  shaO  we  never  see  him  again  ?  " 

"Why  should  you  wish  it,  child?  This  is  no  place  for  him.  He  can 
neither  find  welcome  nor  safety  here  again."  She  hesitated  a  moment.  "He 
has  forfeited  a  thousand  times  over  all  claims  on  me,  on  ail  of  us.  1  care 
disinterestedly  of  course,  for  his  safety,  but  this  is  all." 

I  remained  silent.  After  a  pause,  she  continued,  still  speaking  with  that 
gloomy  composure  that  had  rarely  forsaken  her  since  the  night  of  his 
departure. 

"  1  have  little  doubt  that  he  has  made  his  way  to  some  near  seaport,  and 
taken  passage  to  Europe.  We  shall  not  hear  from  him  probably  untU  after 
his  arrival,  and  then  only  through  Bishop  Clare,  since  letters  directed  to  us 
openly  irom  abroad  might  awake  suspicioa.  This  step  is  one  he  should  have 
taken  ten  years  ago,  and  would  have  spared  him,  and  all  of  us,  infinite  shame 
and  anguish.    It  is  the  only  one  that  now  remains  practicable." 

"  And  you,  grandmother,  will  you  continue  to  live  here  ?  "  I  asked,  in  cold 
surprisa 

^ "  Certainly,  Lilian ;  I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  me  of  the  folly  of  flying  in 
his  footsteps  1  I  might  have  consented  to  go  to  Italy,  had  this  exposure 
never  occurred,  and  have  continued  my  cares  for  his  comfort  there,  feeling  at 
the  same  time  assured  that  Jasper  would  be  benefited  by  the  surroundings  of 
art,  and  my  own  life  prolonged,  and  yours  brightened  by  the  influence  of 
climate  and  the  freedom  fi'om  scrutiny.     Dr.  Quintil,  too,  would  have  found 
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a  thousand  sources  of  eujoyment  denied  to  him  now,  and  that  dreary  cap- 
tivity have  been  ended  for  ua  all.  But  many  little  obstacleB  rose  constantly 
in  the  way  of  thia  arrangement,  and  before  measui-ea  could  be  concluded  on 
— lo,  the  catastrophe  1    Hencefortik  your  grandfather  muat  dwell  alone." 

"  Grandmother  I  "  I  burst  forth,  "  have  I  heard  you  aright  ?  Have  you 
indeed  a  heart  of  stone,  as  you  once  told  me  you  had? — 'Asbestos  purified 
and  iiardened  by  fire,'  you  called  it  in  your  mocking  mood.  Alas  I  how  little 
I  believed  you  then  to  be  in  earnest  1  I  wUl  not  believe  it  yet,  if  I  can  help 
it.  Tell  me  that  your  words  were  those  of  haste,  and  not  of  fixed  determi- 
nation I    Speak  to  me  I    Would  you  abandon  your  husband?  " 

I  stood  before  her  in  the  earnest  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  bent  upon 
her  inquiring,  perhaps  angry  eyes. 

"  He  has  chosen  hb  fate,  he  has  made  it,"  she  murmured.    "  Let  him  go ! " 

"  Is  this  the  time  to  flinch  from  his  side  I "  I  pursued,  "  in  his  infirmity, 
hia  sorrow,  his  approaching  age?  Oh,  Qodl  is  it  of  stuff  like  this  the 
human  heart  is  made?  I  cannot  —  no,  I  cannot  believe  in  this  resolution  of 
yours,  because  its  very  foundation  is  so  unstable.  Who  loves  you  as  he 
loves  you?  To  whom  else  are  you  half  so  dear,  so  necessary?  What  will 
his  fantastic  life  be  in  the  great  whirl  of  Europe,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  be 
daily,  tenderly  cared  for  with  the  irr^ponsibility  almost  of  a  little  child? 
A  bubble  crushed  in  a  moment,  a  broken  reed,  a  useless  toy  applied  to  stern ' 
purposes.  Such  will  his  life  be,  grandmother.  Turn  out  your  caged  mock- 
ing-bird to-day  to  the  winds  and  the  hardships  of  a  precarious  existence, 
and  the  attacks  of  its  kind,  inured  to  self-protection,  ajid  where  will  it  be 
to-morrow?" 

"  Lilian,"  she  said,  with  a  flashing  eye  and  rising  color,  "  it  is  too  much  a 
habit  of  yours  to  measure  your  own  weakness  with  my  strength." 

"You  overrate  your  own  strength,"  I  interrupted — "your  own  cruelty 
rather,"  I  murmured,  not  unheard  by  her,  "  Call  it  what  you  may,  whether 
it  be  love,  or  pity,  or  hatred  even,  the  sentiment  that  binds  you  to  this  exile 
has  hold  of  your  heart-strings.  Oh  I  your  course  has  been  so  firm,  so  noble, 
do  not  forsake  it  now ; "  and  as  I  spoke,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  by  her 
chair,  and  buried  my  face  in  her  lap.  "Go  to  him,  and  comfort  him,  as  yon 
ifalj  can  comfort,"  I  continued,  looking  up.  "By  his  veiy  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes, I  conjure  yon  to  finish  your  good  work,  and  follow  him  to  the  end 
of  the  world  if  it  be  needful.  Leave  not  your  task  incomplete — the  task 
that  God  has  assigned  to  you.  Such  a  beginning  is  worthy  of  a  noble 
ending.    Say  that  you  will  proceed,  dear  grandmother,"       . 

"No  more  of  this,"  she  said,  and  with  a  stem,  strong  grasp  she  brought  me 
to  my  feet.  "You  preach  weU,  Lilian;  by  whom  have  you  been  ordained?" 
She  smiled  bitterly. 

"By  natural  affection,"  I  said,  swallowing  my  indignant  tears;  "and 
through  that  by  God  himself" 
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1  my  manner  seemed  to  change  her  mood,  for  dropping  tJie 
aatcttBtic  bittemeaa  with  which  she  had  last  spoken,  she  added  in  low  accents  : 

"  You  do  not  love  Jasper,  Lilian,  or  you  could  never  wish  for  your  graud- 
fether'a  return." 

"  Not  love  him  1  Oh,  you  know  that  I  do  love  him  more  than  my  own 
life,"  And  I  stood  mute  and  tearful  before  her,  my  head  bowed  on  my 
breast, 

"  Do  you  not  know,  my  child,  that  aa  his  wife  you  would  incur  the  hatred, 
nay  the  curse  of  Erastus  Bouverie?  Do  you  suppose  the  old  leaven  is  dead^ 
or  that  it  would  be  even  safe  to  trust  yourself  in  his  presence  after  such  a 
marriage?  Oh,  child,  you  little  know  ail  the  perfidy,  all  the  craelty  that 
dwells  enshrined  in  one,  whom  you  in  your  young  romance  have  made  a 
herol^  Of  one  so  unfortunate,  so  doomed,  that  his  sorrows  seem  at  times, 
even  ia  the  eyes  of  his  victims,  to  wipe  away  the  long  score  of  his  crimes! 
Lilian,  do  you  recall  the  first  curse  of  Moses  on  the  land  of  Egypt?  Time 
was,  my  child,  when  the  man  you  pleaH  for  had  power  lite  this,  and  the  very 
water  I  raised  to  my  lips  seemed  tinged  with  blood  to  me  by  acts  of  his." 

"Have  pity,  grandmother!  I  discard  aO  other  claims,"  I  said,  thriUed 
by  the  mysterious  horror  of  her  allusions.  "  Duty,  afiection,  habit,  I  surrender 
these  in  my  appeal  for  him  I  I  agree  with  you,  they  are  justly  forfeited ;  but 
give  at  least  what  you  daQy  ask  from  God— mercy,  compassion.  Do  not 
forsake  your  husband  in  any  mistaken  interest  for  me  — for  others.  Long 
before  you  knew  Jasper,  he  had  been  your  first  object ;  long  before  the  waves 
of  destiny  threw  me  helplessly  at  your  foet,  he  was  your  habitual  care  and 
charge.  We  two  can  struggle  on  alone,  if  indeed  you  forbid  ns  to  follow  you, 
but  your  place  ia  at  his  side  here  and  hereafter." 

She  gazed  at  me  long  and  earnestly  before  she  replied  to  this  passionate 
outburst  of  mine,  made  wifb  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes.  At  one 
time,  great  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  at  another,  cold  flitting  smiles  quivered 
across  her  ia«e;  but  when  she  spoke  to  me  she  was  calm,  and  sad,  and  deter- 
mined, as  one  who  rises  from  a  last  vigil  by  a  coffin  now  closed  forever 
stamped  with  the  great  seal  of  the  inevitable. 

"  Lilian,"  she  said,  "  do  you  suppose  that  there  is  any  suggestion  possible 
to  yom-  young,  inexperienced  mind,  that  has  not  been  more  than  once 
revolved  by  mine?  — that  has  not  become  femiliar  even  to  my  thoughts ? 
You  appeal  to  my  companion.  Have  I  not  proved  the  nature  of  this  to  the 
fuU  extent  of  human  capacity  and  heavenly  requirements  ?  I  have  pitied 
him,  do  pity  him,  morbidly,  perhaps ;  but  I  also  am  beginning  to  pity  my- 
self I  feel  like  that '  Bertha  in  the  lane,'  in  the  new  poem  of  Elizabetii 
Barret  you  were  reading  to  me  lately,  when  she  'pitied  her  own  heart  as 
though  she  held  it  in  her  hand ! '  Like  her,  I  seem  to  stand  apart,  and  wn- 
template  the  ruins  of  my  own  nature,  as  with  foreign  eyea.  I  piiy  that 
shattered  life  that  abides  in  my  withered,  dissatisfied  heart.    I  pity  the  bein" 
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who  mi^ht  have  been  so  good,  so  gay,  so  happy,  who  is  so  sad,  ao  cheerless, 
so  betefi;  I  There  are  tiniea  when  a  rebellion  takes  place  in  our  own  nature 
against  all  the  laws  that  rule  it,  and  the  shallow  despotism  of  habit  and  of 
circuMstancea  is  ovetthrown.  I  feel  this  now — every  drop  of  blood  iu  my 
veins  cries  out  within  me  for  peace,  for  rest,  for  freedom,  for  relief,  for  a  new 
order  of  things,  a  fresher  life,  a  nobler  influence  I  Henceforth  I  wOl  seek 
Ti\y  own  happiness,  and  find  it  where  I  can.  I  wOl  separate  the  tangled 
warp  of  his  late  from  the  woof  of  mine,  and  weave  fresh  flowers  on  its  barren 
snrfece." 

Oh,  vain,  vain  words,  to  which  no  reply  was  possiblel — words  destined 
Boon  to  find  their  own  best  refutation.  Who  talks  with  any  real  belief,  in 
any  such  thing,  of  that  mere  chimera  of  human  vanity — the  fi^e  agency  of 
man?  Are  not  circumstances  our  laws,  and  motivea  our  masters?  Wlio 
holds  the  clue  to  these?  Would  any  one  be  what  he  is,  could  he  be  other- 
wise by  a  mere  act  of  volition?  Can  any  one  account  for  his  condition,  or 
half  the  causes  that  led  him  to  it  ?  '  We  can,  indeed,  in  looking  back  over 
the  past,  aee  points  in  our  career  where  we  think  that  we  could  have  paused 
or  proceeded ;  but  how  many  more  do  we  behold,  past  which  we  feel  that  we 
have  been  borne  as  on  the  rushing  wings  of  fete  itself,  without  consent  or 
premonition  of  our  own? 

How  reconcile  these  apparent  inconsistencies?  How  decide  where  fete, 
where  will,  predominated?  How  separate  the  voluntary  from  the  necessary, 
or  the  impulsive  from  the  resistless?  Answer  these  questions,  oh  sophist  I 
who,  in  thy  little  range  of  liberty,  darest  assert  absolute  freedom,  and  pardon 
me  this  homely  illustration  of  my  conception  of  a  mighty  truth. 

There  is  a  hen  tied  to  the  old  apple-tree,  in  my  garden,  by  a  string  twelve 
feet  long.  Within  the  limits  of  this  string  she  can  scratch,  cluck,  fret,  gather 
together  her  chirping  brood.  Beyond  it,  a  higher  power  than  she  caa  con- 
ceive of,  has  ordained  that  she  cannot  pass.  The  string,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  apple-tree,  are  the  boundaries  of  her  lot — absolute,  stringent,  indis- 
putable facts,  neither  to  be  overcome  by  her  capacity,  nor  yet  by  that  capacity 
comprehended.  Yet  this  is  a  wise  and  even  benevolent  arrangement,  iu 
which,  her  best  interest  is  considered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  owner  of  the 
garden.  Lives  there  a  being  who  does  not  recognize  his  limits  iu  circum- 
stances, —  and  where,  then,  is  firee  agency  ? 

Cease,  cease  to  believe,  oh  children  of  the  dust  I  that  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  sever  wholly  any  link  that  fate  has  woven  around  you,  even  when  you 
seem  to  have  cut  it  away  forever  I  Natural  affection  is  a  zoBphite,  and  puts 
forth  ever-renewed  tendrils.  Do  not  suppose  that  you  can  cast  forth  to  scorn, 
and  to  shame,  the  friend,  the  brother,  the  child,  the  wife,  the  husband, 
unavenged,  who  have  ceased  to  be  true,  or  worthy,  or  beloved. 

You  may  indeed  remove  from  your  own  home  their  existence,  forbid  their 
names  to  be  mentionod  before  you,  and  drive  back  their  memories  to  the  very 
inmost  recesses  of  your  heart.     But  there  are  times  wlicii  the  door  of  that 
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stony  sepulchre  opens,  and  the  procession  glides  fortli  with  unspealiahle 
horror  and  ghostly  recognition.  As  well  cut  off  your  hand,  and  expect  to 
supply  its  place  with  a  thing  of  wood  m  to  reflace  that  wliich  is  implanted 
in  your  life  irith  externa!  influenceH  The  hand  i"!  gone  I  You  have  done 
with  it  forever!  Not  so, — the  aching  stump  atill  puts  forth  ita  imaginary 
fingers  to  taunt  you  with  the  poverty  of  iti,  lubatitute  and  to  remind  you  of 
ita  past  ministry. 

Yield,  theui  with  hiunility  bom  of  jour  faith  in  the  inevitable,  and,  with 
the  dignity  of  non-reaistauce  to  the  fierce  current  that  dashes  over  you,  go 
down  with  the  boat  intrusted  to  your  charge  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  rather 
than  stand  alone  on  the  gray  rock  of  selfish  isolation,  and  witness  ita  sub- 
mergence. 

The  community  of  suffering  is  a  terrible  but  establiahed  law.  Its  justice 
we  do  not  see,  its  compensation  we  know  not  here  —  may  never  know;  but 
this  it  is  given  to  us  to  feel,  that  those  who  stand  aloof  from  it  are  accursed, 
even  here  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  cleaving  curse  hereafter. 

Let  us  take  comfort  in  the  belief  that  our  Creator  has  implanted  no 
instinct  in  vain,  and  that  pity  and  fidelity,  even  when  affection  is  dead,  form 
a  noble  part  of  duty. 

Let  us  believe,  likewise,  that  we  owe  something  to  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present ;  and  that  having  once  loved,  is  an  anchored  obligation  to  the  heart 
that  loves  no  mor& 

Out  loose  from  this  fest  principle,  the  ship  of  life  drifte  carelessly  along, 
and  finds  no  more  a  harbor  in  which  it  can  abide  and  east  its  anchor ;  and 
the  shores  of  life  fleet  by  it  like  a  dream. 

This  noble  ancestress  of  mine  had  acted  up  to  every  precept  of  her 
conscience,  every  murmur  of  the  finer  instinct  of  compassionate  forbearance, 
every  god-like  principle  of  mercy  and  self-sacrifice.  Was  she  to  abandon 
all  these  now,  for  the  hollow  semblance  of  ease  and  prwiperity  that  remained 
to  her?  Was  she  to  look  back  from  the  plough,  on  which  she  had  so  long 
laid  a  guiding  hand,  and  forego  the  golden  harvest  of  self-acquittal?  No, 
this  should  not  be.  Every  voice  of  my  soul  cried  against  it.  God  himself 
would  interpose,  and  prevent  the  imperfect  consummation  of  a  great  begin- 
ning. I  felt  that,  by  means  unknown  to  her,  she  would  yet  be  eompell^  to 
proceed  in  the  same  pathway. 

From  this  time  forth  my  grandfather's  name  wis  mentioned  no  more 
between  us  two,  during  those  long  days  of  silent,  wearing  anxiety,  whose 
shadow  lies  over  my  being  to  this  hour— those  dijs  which  inten'ened 
between  that  repudiation  of  allegiance  on  her  part,  and  the  startling  rerul- 
sion  of  feeling  which  prostrateil  all  rebellious  rcolutions  in  one  unguarded 
moment. 
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Ax  ova!  table  of  great  widtt  (the  central  portion  of  whick  was  completely 
filled  by  a  plateau  of  glass  and  silver;  illumined  and  ornamented  with  wax 
lights  in  rich  candelabra,  and  the  rarest  flowers  from  the  conservatory  of 
Bellevue)  was  surrounded  by  some  twenty  guests  at  six  o'clock  on  New 
Year's  evening.  The  rich  array  of  china,  glass,  and  silver,  that  covered  the 
boai-d,  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  ancient  and  modem  styles  and 
devices;  one  portion  having  been  the  heritage  of  Colonel  Lavigne,  the  other 
the  gift  of  Mr.  BenSit,  the  once  affluent  merchant,  to  his  daughter  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage. 

Side  tables,  neatly  spread  in  the  recesses  of  the  apartment,  were  in  readi- 
ness for  such  guests  or  members  of  the  fiimily  as  could  not  find  seats  at  the 
principal  table,  or  who  might  happen  in  accidentally  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
This  is  an  established  Southern  custom  at  which  no  one  takes  umbrage. 

At  one  of  these,  Madge  presided,  with  a  party  of  young  friends ;  at  the 
other,  Louey  and  Laura  held  festival  with  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De 
Bohville.  To  complete  the  hospitable  arrangements,  a  long,  narrow  marble 
slab,  running  along  one  side  of  the  apartment,  was  ajrrayed  with  wines, 
breads,  sauces,  jeUiea,  and  piles  of  plates  and  silver,  in  readineas  for  the  well- 
trained  waiters. 

The  meats  were  placed  and  carved  on  the  table  in  ancient  style.  The 
vegetables  alone  were  handed ;  and  each  course  consisted  of  an  equal  number 
of  dishes,  differently  prepared,  so  that  the  table  was  entirely  cleared  between 
boiled  and  stewed,  and  roast  and  broiled ;  between  the  reign  of  plum-pud- 
ding, mince-pies,  jellies,  tarta,  and  custards,  and  the  more  ethereal  presence 
of  fruits,  candies,  and  fancy  cakes,  with  the  crowning  ornament  of  the  Cal- 
houn Castle,  placed  conspicuously  in  the  centre. 

Such  was  the  style  of  the  stereotyped  Southern  dinners  of  those  plenteous 
days,  before  the  Russian  mode  prevailed,  so  conducive  to  conversation,  and 
the  dales  far  niente;  which  last,  we  are  told,  is  in  turn  so  favorable  to 
digestion,  "The  specimen  scrap  style,"  it  may  be  called  in  many  cases, 
which  economists  find  congenial,  and  hotel-keepers  convenient,  but  at  which 
be^ars  and  servants  no  doubt  repine. 

Carving  was  no  sinecure  in  those  days,  and  the  post  of  honor  was  not 
always  the  seat  of  comfort;  for  it  was  then  considered  quite  compliraentaiy 
to  ask  a  guest  to  dissect  a  fowl,  or  carve  a  loast,  — a  sort  of  tribute  to  his 
skiO  in  this  very  gentlemanlike  accomplishment. 

r  remember  that  Dr.  Durand  and  Mr.  de  Bonville  were  both  pressed  into 
the  service  on  this  occasion ;  Major  Favrand  graciously  and  magnanimously 
declining  the  honor  vouchsafed  him,  as  a  relative,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Maginnis 
(a  stranger  in  the  gates,  who  sat  on  my  left,  while  the  kinsman  himself  occu- 
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pied  tho  seat  at  ray  rigKt  hand),  on  tlie  plea  tliat  it  would  oonsimie  every 
raomeat  of  Ms  tinoccupied  time  to  attend  properly  to  the  wants  of  the  lady 
he  had  escorted  to  tlie  table,  which  pointed  remark,  of  eonrse,  drew  all  eyes 
rather  merrily  in  the  direction  of  my  plate.  Mr.  Maginnis  had  by  some 
irrelevance  in  the  numbera  of  the  guests,  as  to  the  difference  of  sex  and  hia 
own  skilfiil  avoidance  of  incumbrance,  perhaps,  managed  to  straggle  in 
alone ;  and,  being  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  bad  no  doubt  secretly 
felicitated  himself  on  his  independent  condition  and  exemption  from  family 
duties,  when  he  found  himself,  pubUcly  and  mthout  his  own  consent,  ele- 
vated to  the  bonorable  distinction  of  "  Dissector  of  Ducks,"  by  Major  Fav- 
rand's  cool  and  supercilious  announcement. 

His  fece  clouded  unmistakably,  at  his  summary  instalment  into  a  post  of 
tonor  tbat  he  had  not  tact  enough  to  know  how  to  decline,  and  which  he 
certainly  found  no  sinecure.  The  annoyance  must  have  been  increased  by 
the  impertinent  declaration  of  his  persecutor,  which  I  have  reason  to  think 
reached  his  ears,  that  by  this  act  of  oppression,  he  ( Major  Favrand )  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  him  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  therefore  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  very  greatest  fevor  that  one  man  could  have  accorded 
to  another;  though  in  his  benighted  gourmandise,  Maginnis  was  ungrateful 
enough  not  to  recognize  the  disinterested  benevolence  that  guided  this  act  of 
self-sacrifice.  "  For  every  one  knows,"  pursued  the  Major,  "  how  devoted  I 
am  to  dispensing  gratifications,  and  how  little  I  eaie  about  eating ;  so  that 
my  motive  is  plain,    I  have  this  consolation  of  virtue,  at  all  events," 

Captain  Wentworth,  as  an  entire  stranger,  was  apprised  that  Madame  Lar 
vignewonld  accept  his  escort  to  the  table;  and  Colonel  Lavigne,  as  had 
been  his  custom  for  years  on  such  occasions,  gave  his  arm  to  Madame  Fav- 
rand, The  rest  were  paired  off  or  divided  as  suited  tiemselves,  or  aa  acci- 
dent would  have  it.  Doctor  Durand  and  Miss  Finistere,  I  remember,  sailed 
in  together,  the  lady  in  a  purple  brocade,  with  a  bird-of-paradise  feather 
perched  on  the  very  summit  of  her  massive  head,  — large,  stolid-looking, 
middle-aged,  and  commonplace,  in  spite  of  her  long  residence  abroad  at  one 
of  the  first  courts  of  Europe,— which  exile  of  twenty  yeajs  had  no  doubt 
consigned  her  to  celibacy.  Madame  de  Bonville,  a  sparkling  little  brunette, 
short,  plump,  and  snub-nosed,  but  with  bright  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  far 
from  being  ugly,  hung  basket-fashion  on  the  arm,of  long,  lank,  Mr.  Finis- 
tere, an^  old  gentleman  of  a  bird-like  visage  and  self-conscious  deportment— 
very  aristocratic  and  patronizing,  and  possessing  only  the  "one  fimlt"  of 
TaUeyrand's  female  friend,  —  that  of  being  insufferable. 

Messrs.  Vernon  and  Gregory,  two  young  men  of  very  opposite  character- 
istics of  manner  and  appearance,  with  one  of  whom  we  are  already  slightly' 
acquainted,  -  both  gentlemanly  and  intelligent,  however,  —  were  in  charge  of 
Marion  and  Miss  Alice  Durand,  pleasant  and  pretty  girls,  certainly,  in  the 
earae  stylo  of  sweet  monotony.  Mr.  de  Bonville,  a  spruce  little  man,  who 
looked  like  a  jay-bird,  crest  and  all,  divided  his  attentions  between  his  plate 
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and  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  who  required,  as  lie  said,  only  to  be  fed,  wiued,  and 
watered.  And  Miss  Lurlie,  all  flutter  and  fermentjitioii,  was  under  tlie 
especial  charge  of  her  pensive  "Brebis,"  as  Major  Favrand  insisted  on  mis- 
calling the  Count  lyAgnaud,  giving  as  bis  excuse,  tbat  the  meaning  of  a 
name  was  all  one  need  care  for,  and  that  foreign  synonyms  were  puzzling 
to  tlie  brain. 

Miss  Lurlie  and  her  Count  of  the  Louis  Philippe  school,  (St.  Germain's 
had  never  had  much  to  do  with  his  blood  and  breeding  evidently, )  sat  oppo- 
site to  me  and  occupied  much  of  my  time  in  spite  of  the  very  amusing 
efforts  made  by  M^'or  Favrand  for  my  entertainment. 

My  Mr  vis-a-ma  was  a  Southern  blonde — a  very  different  affiiir  from  hex 
white  and  red,  gold  and  azure  sisters  of  the  North,  yet  exceeding  these  in 
piquancy  and  variety  of  expression,  as  fiir  as  she  fell  behind  them  in  mere 
brilliancy  of  coloring.  Her  sallownesa  was  relieved  by  a  judidous  apphca- 
tion  of  iJie  very  best  Paris  rouge.  Her  long,  light  ringlets  were  frizzed  into 
a  semblance  of  vitality,  and  she  managed  to  keep  these  in  motion  almost  as 
incessant  as  th^  of  a  humming-bird,  when  poised  above  a  flower.  She  had 
small,  correct  features,  white  teeth,  and  a  bewitching  languishing  smile; 
greenish-gray  eyw,  of  singular  shape  and  opaline  variety  of  hue  and  expres- 
sion; a  slender,  oval  face;  a  long,  lithe  throat;  an  outstretched,  meagre 
neck,  lustrous  with  pearl-powder  and  pitiably  bare ;  a  shriO  and  wiry  voice ; 
small,  thin  hands  with  hooked  and  pointed  fingers,  the  nails  being  worn  li 
la  chinoise,  And  resembling  those  of  oneof  thelesser  birds  of  prey;  skeleton 
arms,  and,  as  well  as  could  be  seen,  an  irreproachable  figure. 

Her  dress  was  of  blue  satin,  relieved  by  wkite  blonde,  exquisitely  made 
and  fitting  to  a  feult,  it  seemed  to  me,  though  Major  Favrand  impertinently 
declared  he  had  seen  the  same  dress  standing  up  alone  in  her  dressing-room 
as  he  passed  an  hour  before  dinner,  with  nothing  but  the  head  wanting  to 
represent  Mias  Lurlie.  But  her  chief  attraction,  perhaps,  still  remains 
untold.  Upon  her  neck,  her  arms,  her  brow  (this  last  ornament  in  tiie 
shape  of  a  tiara),  she  wore  diamonds  of  unusual  size  and  water — repre- 
sentations of  hex  fiirtnoe  and  rank,  which  never  failed  to  assert  both,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  many-headed  monstw  she  sought  to  please.  She  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  bnt  already  feded ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  and  many 
other  drawbacks,  she  was  indisputably  a  beauty  of  no  common  order,  and 
entitled  to  a  lofty  place  as  a  successiul  coquett*. 

She  made  the  very  common  mistake  of  those  who  speak  a  foreign  language 
indifferently,  when  thrown  with  foreigners  conversant  with  their  own,  and 
insisted  on  speaking  "French"  to  the  Comte  D'Agnand,  who  perversely 
■replied  in  Fngliah,  his  effort  at  the  vernacular  being  the  more  succrasful  of 
the  two. 

"Why  will  she  try  to  be  incomprehensible?"  said  Major  Favrand,  gravely; 
"he  understands  her  English,  her  French  is  a  mj'atery  to  the  poor  man.  See 
how  puzzled  he  looks  eveiy  now  and  then,  and  how  fiercely  she  gesticulates 
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by  way  of  explanation.  I  pity  ttem  both  iuospreasibly.  They  are  at 
eroas-questions,  evidently," 

At  last  Miss  Lnriie  made  an  idiomatic  error,  so  abanrd  and  audden  that  I 
could  not  forbear  smiling  as  it  reached  my  ear,  and  looting  up  I  saw  the  eyes 
of  the  Count  festened  on  my  iace,  with  the  eager,  wistful  expression  of  a 
hungry  child. 

"You  speak  Franche,  Mademoiselle?"  he  aaked  impulsively,  across  the 
table,  leaning  forward  as  he  spoke. 

I  bowed  in  confirmation  of  the  accusation,  adding, — 

"With  an  English  accent,  however,  I  fear." 

"Ah,  no!  I  am  sure  you  speak  my  language  perfectly.  It  is  such  refresh- 
ment to  me  to  know  that  any  one  near  me  can  do  this.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
cause  of  much  trouble  to  Miss  Lurlie,  who  is  inde&tigable  to  speak  with  me 
in  my  own  tongue.  You  will  assist  her.  Mademoiselle,  I  know,  you  have 
such  benevolent  smile  I    After  dinner-time  we  will  try  for  a  conversation." 

"  Yea ;  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Harz  is  a  finished  French  scholar,"  said  Miss 
Lurlie,  snappishly ;  "  she  had  a  motive  in  studying  languages  which,  unfor- 
tunately, I  never  had,"  drawing  herself  up  arrogantly.  "Do  you  speak 
Italian  also.  Miss  Harz?  German?"  with  half-closed  eyes  and  a  condescend- 


"  No,  I  read  the  first  with  pleasure  to  myself.  Of  the  last  I  know  nothing, 
not  even  the  German  character." 

"  Yet  youra  is  a  German- Jew  name  it  seems  to  me  I " — superciliously, 

"And  yours  a  maritime  one,  'very  ancient  and  fish-like,'"  I  rejoined, 
carelessly  laughing  as  I  spoke.  "Undine  has  cousins  of  your  name, 
probably." 

"  You  ama^e  me !  1  thought  mine  a  very  aristocratic  name,  not  commer- 
cial at  aO.  And  who  was  Undine?  To  what  do  you  allude?  Pray  satisfy 
my  impatience." 

"  The  Lurlie  of  German  story  is  a  sort  of  mermaid  or  siren,  I  believe. 
You  know  this,  of  course,  however  conversant  as  you  are  with  literature." 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  am  still  incredulous  I  "—with  a  haughty  hut  embarrassed 
bow  that  stirred  my  blood. 

"  I  refer  you- to  l^endary  lore  for  all  further  information,"  I  rqoined,  "  and 
to  Shakspeare  for  my  quotation.  I  do  not  stake  my  veracity  on  this  matter 
at  all.  It  is  open  to  investigation.  '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,'  yon  know  I 
I  need  not  finish  the  quotation,  of  course ;  it  is  trite  and  hackneyed,  if  apt." 

Turning  to  Major  Favrand  a  moment  later,  I  saw  from  the  merry  twinkle 
of  his  eye  that  he  had  heard  and  enjoyed  our  pass-at-arms— he  alone  I 
believa  Mr.  Maginnis  was  M  too  much  absorbed  in  his  plate  to  be  drawn 
aside  by  trifles ;  and  othere  too  much  occupied  with  one  another.  But  here 
comes  a  revelation,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  make,  of  the  very  feminine  yet 
wholly  inexcusable  revenge  I  wreaked  this  time  on  my  mermaidish  adver- 
sary.    I,  for  a  season,  deliberately  deprived  her  of  her  own    legitimate. 
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imported  beau !  Not  ttat  I  inspired  him.  with  a  viojent  pasaion,  or  wished 
to  do  so ;  I  simply  interested  and  amused  him,  which  she  did  not,  aad  the 
grateftil  creature  clung  to  me  spaamodically.  He  waa  intensely  egotistical, 
as  waa  Miss  Lurlie  herself,  so  it  may  be  imagined  how  dreary  were  their 
erdretkm!  In  me  he  found  a  listener  capable  of  understanding  his 
French  tiradea  (chiefly  composed  of  quotations  from  Eugene  Sue,  which  he 
was  always  obliged  to  render  into  English  for  her  benefit  and  comprehen- 
sion), and  able  to  reply  in  his  own  language,  whenever  such  reciprocity 
was  deemed  neceasaiy  or  advisable.  Without  an  effort  I  held  the  Comte 
D'Agnaud  in  chains  for  three  days  of  extreme  ennui  to  myself,  and  mortal 
anguish  to  the  deserted  Lurlie,  who  tried  in  vain  to  call  Captain  Wentworth 
to  her  rescue,  and  felling  him,  one  of  the  aids,  or  even  the  despised  "  indig- 
enous," Neither  of  these  gentlemen  chose  to  serve  as  makeshifts  for  her 
coquettish  needs,  however,  or  to  wear  her  chameleon  colors,  so  that  the  poor 
Lurlie  needed  only  a  harp  to  personate  her  forsaken  prototype. 

None  enjoyed  my  victory  like  Major  Favrand,  whose  aversion  to  Miss 
Lurlie  waa  extreme  and  imaecountable.  But  I  grew  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  when  I  caught  by  mere  accident,  one  evening,  the  eyes  of 
Captain  Wentworth  fixed  upon  me  in  grave  and  sorrowful  surprise,  and  even 
displeasure.  From  that  moment  the  zest  of  the  drama  was  over.  I  saw  my 
conduct  in  its  true  light,  and  loosed  the  chains  of  the  pet  Gallic  lambkin  on 
the  spot.  He  accused  me  of  caprice,  I  understood,  but  the  end  of  it  waa, 
before  many  hours,  he  gamboOed  back  to  his  injured  Lurlie,  penitent  and 
disappointed,  yet  forgiven ;  and  the  little  interlude  was  at  an  end. 

And  now  let  us  "  return  to  our  Moutons  "  —  paradoxically  enough  in  this 
case — by  leaving  one  of  them  with  whom  we  have  wandered  too  iar  already 
from  the  scene  of  action  and  pleasant  pasture  ground,  A  well-spread  dinner- 
table,  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  guests,  young  aad  old,  grave  and  gay; 
rather  quiet  just  now,  for  every  one  is  startled,  when,  fitting  his  eye-glass  to 
his  nose  so  ^  to  ascertain  her  exact  position  with  regard  to  his  own,  quite 
a  remote  one,  and  thrusting  his  head  forward  like  a  wild  goc^se  before  a 
storm,  Mr.  Finistere,  the  ex-minister  of  Austria,  addresses  his  daughter 
loudly  by  name, — 

"  Adelgitha,  my  dear,  can  you  tell  me  the  exact  day  on  which  hia  Majesty 
presented  me  with  my  snuff-box  ?  Mrs.  de  BonviUe  is  desirous  to  know,  and 
the  date  escapes  my  memory." 

"You  will  find  it  engraved  on  the  inside  of  your  snufl'box-lid,  papa,"  in 
clear,  sonorous  accents ;  "  but  it  is  of  no  consequence  at  all,  it  seems  to  me," 

"  Oh !  permit  me  to  dilfer  with  you,  my  dear  Miss  Finistere  "  expostulated 
Mrs.  de  BonviUe,  looking  archly  around  the  decanters  at  the  distant  and 
dignified  Adelgitha,  with  whom,  she  was  placed  in  line,  and  cKsping  her 
small,  plump  hands  with  real  or  affected  enthusiasm ;  "it  is  of  the  jieatest 
consequence  to  Mr.  Finistere's  friends  to  know  all  that  cjn  ■'rns  so  \6\y 
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gratifying  aa  incident,  wliieh  is  reflected,  of  course,  oa  kia  coimtrymen,  and 
even  women,  I  flatter  myself.     Am  I  not  right.  Colonel  Lavigne?  " 

The  low  r^ponse  escaped  my  ear.  But  a  sudden  and  instantly  recognized, 
though  smothered,  peal  of  laughter  smote  upon  it,  that  made  my  blood 
tingle  to  my  fingers'  ends.  It  was  Bertie,  at  the  aide-table,  who  had  been 
lying  in  ambush  for  her  occasion.  It  had  come;  and  for  this  deiinqueiit  I 
was  responsible. 

"What will  she  do  next?"  Ithougbtwith  terror.  But  Madge  had  the 
good  feeling  or  tact  to  cover  up  her  rudeness  with  some  well-timed  remark 
or  allusion  to  the  extremely  humorous  sallies  of  young  Mr.  Duganne,  one  of 
the  fortunate  "iridigenous,"  who  shared  the  freedom  and  fim  of  the  side- 
table,  as  well  as  the  dainties  of  the  central  board,  and  was  an  object  of  envy 
to  Captain  Wentworth's  aides,  laboring,  for  the  nonce,  under  no  sli'^ht  con- 
straiat. 

Marion  and  Miss  Durand  were  pinks  of  propriety,  certainly,  and  full  of 
maidenly  sweetness ;  but  they  had  by  no  means  the  power  of  putting  people 
at  their  ease  by  making  tliem  forget  their  own  identity,  that  belonged  to 
Madge  by  nature,  or  the  variety  of  mood  that  made  Bertie  irresistibly  inter- 
esting in  spite  of  her  many  imperfections. 

The  conversation  of  that  dinner-table,  like  most  such,  wonld  be  little 
worth  recording.  Some  snatches  thereof,  that  reached  my  eai-  either  at  the 
moment  or  by  subsequent  report,  may  give  an  idea  of  its  general  purport,  or 
the  "oanglomerated  whole,"  as  Major  Favrand  said,  when  gaaingwith  an 
air  of  ineffable  disgust,  not  unmixed  with  curiosity  and  pity,  into  the  plate 
of  Mr.  Maginnis. 

It  is  chiefly  from  penciUings  of  his  own,  which  I  am,  however,  by  no 
means  wiUing  to  indorse,  that  the  table-talk  of  "  Lesdernier"  is  preserved 
for  posterity.  He  called  it  "  Gossjpzajia,"  *  in  compliment,  as  he  averred, 
not  only  to  the  chief  staple  of  that  region,  but  the  tone  of  the  conversation, 
and  b^ed  that  I  would  insert  it  in  my  diary  as  a  memorial  of  Beausein- 
court.  Written  in  his  own  clear,  yet  cramped  chirography,  I  find  it  there, 
and  venture  to  add  it  to  my  more  trufbfnl  report,  giving  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  as  such  let  it  pass,  scribbled  oS,  as  it  was,  in  a  moment  of  impul- 
sive merriment. 

Specimens  of  Table-  Ihlk,  from  the  Mte-Book  qf  a  NvMifier. 
SCENE  FIRST. 

Miss  Luriie  (roUing  her  eyes  like  the  automaton  chess-player  when  about 
to  make  a  move).  — "Eobert  Le  Diablel  Oh,  the  most  angelic  thing  I  vons 
avez  raisong,  moag  chair  compte !  The  ghost-scene  in  the  churchyard 
impresses  me  as  the  most  picturesque  affair  I  ever  beheld.    Then  the  dancing 

"  The  eottou-jilant  is  Gosajpium,  liotanieally. 
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of  the  dead,  nuns — truly  exquisite— and  sucli  an,  unexpected  stroke  of 
genius:  'si  natural!  tout  a  fejt  enehantajit,  n'eat  cejiaa?'" 

M.  Le  Oomte,  —  "  Ah,  oui,  ma  chere  Demoiselle ;  but  I  prefer  so  much  the 
'  Frere  Diavola  1 '  It  stirs  my  martial  blood.  '  Sang  de  Charlemagne ! ' 
Den  ze  'Gentle  Zittella,'  "  murmuring  low,  and  plucking  at  an  imaginary 
guitar  in  tie  air,  "  Tat  incomparable  sweetness — 16g6ret6 !  Don't  you  zink  ?  " 

Miss  Lurlie.  —  "La  Dame  Blanche.  Que  e'est  tendre — que  c'est  jolie! 
cet  air  aurtout,"  murmuring  low,  with  a  voic*  like  a  bird  organ ;  "  La  Dame 
Blanche.  La  Dame  Blanche  vous  attend!"  at  the  same  time  casting  an 
irresistible  glance  at  her  "  Brebis." 

M.  Le  Comte.  —  "  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  you  have  de  finest  taste,  sans  doute, 
I  have  yet  made  encounter  vis  in  America ;  both  in  art  and  de  magical  effect 
of  de  toilette  1  Que  vous  c'est  ravissante  ce  soir — Quelle  toilette  incom- 
parable.   What  splendor  I "  with  an  air  of  studied  tenderness. 

Miss  Lurlie.  —  "Ah !  mcB  diamons  sans  doute,"  casting  down  her  lai^e 
gooseberry  eyes  coquettishly,  then  glancing  at  him  out  of  their  corners, 
archly. 

M.  Le  Comt«.  —  "  Non,  Mademoiselle ;  c'est  I'etincelle  dea  beaux  yeus  I ." 
(aside)  "  de  votre  cassette." 

Major  Faviand,  across  the  way,  innocently  whistles  low,  tbe  popular  air 
of  "AH  in  my  eye,  Betty  Martin."  adding  (alter  glancii^  at  his  neighbor'a 
plate,  a  duty  he  never  loses  sight  of  for  one  moment)  — "  Don't  you  take 
rice  with  your  Gumbo,  Miss  Harz?  All  the  orthodox  do,"  (helping  her  as 
he  adds,)  "the  rice-crop  is  a  failure  this  year.  Glad  of  it,  for  my  part. 
Poor  negroes  will  rest.  Besides  that,  tired  of  playing  Chinese  merchant,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  filthy  dross." 

Miss  Harz.  —  "'Cast your  bread  upon  the  waters,'  was  said  apropos  of 
rice,  so  Missionary  Judson  tells  us  in  his  interesting  memoirs,  and  your 
remark.  Major  Favrand,  is  an  elucidation  of  the  idea.  You  will  reap  grati- 
tude, no  doubt,  a  better  harvest  than  rice,  if  not  so  merchantable." 

Major  Favrand.  —  "Gratitude!  I  have  heard  of  that  plant  before,  Miss 
Harz,  but  have  never  met  with  it.  Is  it  edible?  If  so,  please  to  instruct 
me  how  to  prepare  it,  as  you  say  it  is  better  than  rice,  which  I  consider  a 
very  good  sort  of  background  in  the  way  of  food." 

Miss  Harz. —  "  I  see  you  are  determined  to  wear  your  cap  and  bells  to-day. 
Well,  jingle  away,  so  that  you  do  it  merrily  and  '  con  amore ; '  I  am  devoted 
to  foolishness — the  real  Simon  Pure,  I  mean,  not  your  deadly,  lively  folly 
like—" 

Major  Favrand  (interrupting  her). — -"Old  Finistere's!  Why  don't  that 
man's  guaidian-angels  take  better  care  of  him  aJid  keep  him  from  absurdities ', 
Or  perhaps  he  is  tired  out,  as  somebody  says.    Who  was  it.  Miss  Harz?  " 

Miss  Harz  ( pragmatieaUy),  —  "  Charles  Lamb,  I  believe.  1  am  astonished 
at  your  desultory  style  of  quotatiou.  Major  Favrand.  You  never  get  anything 
straiglit  or  perfect." 
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Major  Favrand.  —  '"Speak  of  the  devil!'  you  know — ^ Hearken!  old 
Finiatcro  is  at  it  again.  'Still  liarping  on  my'  snuff-box,  as  Shakspeare 
Bays.  Tkere !  I  got  it  riglit  this  time,  Misa  Harz.  I  ahall  get  the  gold  medal 
at  your  examination  yet.    But  we  are  losing  oracles.    Attention,  pray  I " 

General  Finiatere.  —  "I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  very  how,  Mrs.  de 
Bonville,  but  I  presume  I  am  right  lq  alleging  that  it  was  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day.  It  was  raining  too, 
I  distinctly  remember,  for  my  coachman  handed  me  his  umbrella  as  I 
dfiiscended  slowly  from  my  carriage  at  the  Imperial  Port  cochere." 

Madame  de  Bonville  (with  enthusiasm). — "How  ominous  that  must  have 
seemed  to  you !  Eaining?  But  I  hope  you  reached  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
presence  dry  ?  " 

General  Finistere  (literally).  —  "Yes,  very  dry,  my  dear  madame.  But 
the  best  of  good  liquors  were  always  standing  on  the  beaufet  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  I  refreshed  myself,  I  assure  you,  before  entering  the  Imperial 
presence." 

Madame  de  Bonville  (nothing  staggered  by  this  literalism).  —  "  How  your 
loyal  heart  must  have  beat  as  you  approached  the  Imperial  Ruler,  seated 
aloft  on  his  throne  like  Solomon !  What  robes  had  he  on?  Do  describe 
them.  General  Finistere.  I  declare  the  very  idea  of  royalty  agitates  me 
strangely.  1  am  so  anti-democratic  1  Did  he  wear  his  crown?"  fenning 
herself  violently. 

General  Finistere.  —  "  No,  my  dear  madame,  only  his  toupee  and  dressing- 
gown  of  pink  brocade.  You  ladies  have  such  strange,  exalted  ideas  of 
royalty.  The  Emperor  was  not  so  widely  different  from  any  other  man  as 
you  might  suppose.  He  was  not  unlike,"  hesitating  for  a  moment  for  a 
comparison,  then  suddenly  finding  one,  "  my  friend  Colonel  Lavigne  here." 

Madame  de  Bonville  (eytDg  Colonel  Lavigne  with  strange  reverence), — 
"  Indeed  I "    She  inclines  her  head  before  him  profoundly. 

Colonel  Lavigne  (interested  suddenly).  —  "Describe  the  interview,  my 
dear  General;  I  always  hear  you  relate  it  with  fresh  interest — though  for  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  time !    It  was  truly  thrilling  I " 

Change  qf  Scene. 

MiaaMarionLavigne.— "Olives,  indeed  I  No,  I  can't  endure  them,  nor 
'fox-graas'  pies— nor  'patty  Perigogs '  either,  as  our  maid  Sylphy  calls 
those  foreign  dainties  1 " 

Mr.  Gregory  (declaiming  loftily,  from  association  of  ideas  as  he  helps 
himself  to  olives), — 

"  On  Calpe's  olive-ooTered  stcopa. 

On  India'e  eitroD-covered  islea." 

Miss  Durand  (timidly,  aside).  — "How  grand!  he  must  be  an  actor  or 

poet  in  disguise.     T.  H.  Bailey  himself,   perhaps,   or  who  knows,   N.   P. 

Willis  in  disguise,  possibly." 
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Miss  Lavigne.  —  "  To  return  to  our  subject,  Mr,  Gregory,  Can  it  he  true, 
that  the  poor  geese  who  furnish,  the  material  for  these  uneatable  patfis  are 
really  subjected  to  the  torture  of  slow  fires  for  such  a  purpose?  It  seemB 
almost  incredible  to  me ;  such  iuJiuniaiiity  I " 

Mr,  Gregory  (sentimentally).—"  Alas  I  too  true,  I  fear,  compassionate  lady ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  tbeae  are  not  the  only  geese  "  (laying  his  himd  on 
his  breast  with  a  tender  air)  "who  are  subjected  to  such  an  oi-deal.  The 
torture  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  feathered  tribes,  I  assure  you ; "  —  witb 
a  significant  and  reproachful  glance  and  deferential  bend  of  the  head 
scarcely  to  be  mistaken. 

Miss  Lavigne  {wbispering  to  Miss  Diirand).  —  "  What  can  he  mean  ?  Do 
enlighten  me,  Alice,  if  possible.  I  cannot  understand  bis  allusions,  I  con- 
fess.   He  de^  in  mysteries." 

Miss  Durand.  —  "  Nor  I ;  something  classical,  no  doubt.  He  seems  a  very 
well  informed  and  compassionate  man,  for  a  Yankee.  Let  ua  change  the 
subject." 

Madame  Favrand.  —  "  Yea,  Cousin  Prosper,  we  are  tii-ed  of  everything. 
Jbujours  perdrix,  you  know.  We  live  chiefly  on  bread-fruit  and  fresh  tam- 
arinds just  now.  Our  Mangosteens  are  not  ripe  yet — I  am  not  festidious, 
however,  —  I  eat  an  ortolan  or  a  gold-fish  occasionally  I " 

Colonel  Lavigne  (sympatbizingly).  —  "  Flying-fish  are  better.  I  will  send 
you  some  when  I  next  go  out— bear-hunting."  He  is  a  little  absent  to-day, 
evidently,  and  the  conversation  terminatea  abruptly  in  consequence. 

Doctor  Durand  (enthusiaatically}. — "  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Finistere, 
he  bore  the  oper^on  bravely  —  never  winced  once— though  I  took  off  a 
toe  at  a  time  before  amputating  the  whole  foot,  just  to  try  his  nerve,  I  shall 
always  believe  hereafter  in  his  boasted  Indian  lineage.  The  experiment  was 
satisfectory." 

Miss  Finbtere.  —  "I  always  thought  he  had  the  ' air  noble.'  The  blood 
of  '  Wotchy  Tochee,'  is  our  best  aristocracy.  And  in  spite  of  his  habits,  I 
shall  claim  him  as  a  kinsman,  from  this  time  forth,  as  our  friend  Colonel 
Lavigne  remarks  with  great  originality,  'noblesse  oblige' — I  have  avoided 
him  hitherto,  I  confess." 

Doctor  Durand.  —  "I  forgot  to  say  he  died  under  the  amputation,  a  martyr 
to  the  noble  cause  of  science." 

Miss  Finistere.  —  "  Ah  I  that  chaises  matters !  You  see  what  my  inten- 
tion was,  nevertheless.  I  shall  make  it  my  af&ir-  to  set  it  forth  in  his 
epitaph.  A  great  relief,  however,  his  death,  temporally  speaking.  Cross- 
bones  and  tomahawks !    Don't  you  think  that  will  be  best  as  his  tomb-stone 

Doctor  Durand  (with  his  mouth  flill).  —  "These  terrapins  are  delicious; 
try  some.  Yes,  yes,  croes-bones  and  tomahawks,  by  all  means,  and  scalps  too, 
if  you  like.    He  deserves,  as  fer  as  lineage  goes,  almost  any  token  of  con- 
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sidoration.     By  tie  by,  it  is  ftmny  how  these  egg-planta  ever  got  hack  in 
their  skins  again  —  so  much  better  than  they  went  out  of  them ! " 

Miss  Finistere  (loftily).  — "I  will  aeud  you  the  receipt  as  sooa  as  I  go 
home.  It  is  almost  the  same  as  that  for  afuffed  crabs.  You  seem  to  under- 
stand that  proceeding,  however.  (It  is  a  pity  some  men's  brains  can't 
undei^o  the  same  process,  without  injury  to  life.— AHde.)  People  of  one 
idea  I  deteat." 

Madame  Lavigne,  (plaintively  to  Captain  Wentworth,  who  seems  so  far  to 
be  a  mere  looker-on  in  Vienna). — "I  Lave  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  a 
BoufflStHlish  of  sQver,  and  teaching  my  cook,  Candice,  how  to  make  them. 
I  hope  the  Count  will  find  fiis  well  prepared.  I  believe  no  Frenchman  of 
high  rank  ever  dines  without  soufflSts.  By  the  by,  what  gaielS  de  ctear  all 
foreigners  seem  to  have."  (A  novel  and  striking  remark  this,  it  must  be 
confessed  1) 

Captain  Wentworth.  — "And  gaiety  d'esiomac—as  well!  I  have  often 
marvelled  at  the  powers  of  aaaimilation  displayed  by  the  French  nohleaae. 
One  third  of  the  food  that  goes  to  bone  and  skin,  apparently  in  their  case, 
would  cause  a  Eepublican  to  explode  into  a  hundred  bloody  fragments  1  The 
&Gt  is,  my  dear  madame,"  in  a  confidential  whisper,  "dyspepsia  ia  the 
skeleton  in  our  American  closet.  It  grins  at  ns  from  every  crevice,  it  sits 
with  us  at  every  feast,  like  the  iar-fcned  mummy  of  Egypt.  I  think  I  see  it 
now,"  tragically  raising  his  hand  and  pointing  ibrward. 

Madame  Lavigne  (starting,  with  a  little  shriek).  — "Where,  Captain 
Wentworth  ?  " 

Answer  not  intelligible,  nor  important  if  it  were.  Wentworth  &lls  back 
in  reverie. 

Mrs.  Durand  (in  answer  to  Mr,  Maginnis,  his  remark  being  unfortunately 
lost  to  feme).  —  "  Excellent  certainly  1    But  I  prefer  Gopher  gumbo  decidedly. 
It  won't  do  to  say  so,  however,  to  ears  polite." 
Mr.  Maginnis  (gruffly).  —  "No,  what  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say?" 
Mrs.  Durand. — "  Mrs.  Grundy  I    I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  lady  you 
allude  to.    Pray,  where  does  she  reside?  " 
Mr.  Maginnis  (chuckling).  —  "  Oh,  pretty  much  everywhere." 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  (arousing  herself  suddenly,  like  the  Prophetess  in  Gray's 
descent  of  Odin,  and  unclosing  her  lips  to  speak).  —  "  Mrs.  Grundy,  did  you 
say  ?     Oh,  we  knew  her  very  well  abroad,  Lily  and  I,     She  lives  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  her  hnsband  is  a  Congressman,  or  storekeeper,  I  don't 
know  which." 

Mr.  Maginnis  (grunting).  —  "  Both  perhaps,  madame  —  both  —  the  thing 
is  not  impossible  at  all,  in  a  land  like  this.    But  we  refer  to  different  per- 
sons."   Indulging  here  in  an  unaccountable  guifaw.    After  which  he  lapses 
into  silence  and  his  plate  again,  and  reverses  the  operation  of  stuffing  ducks. 
Mr.  de  Bonville  (shrilly  across  the  table  to  Major  Favraiid,  who  starts,  as 
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if  a  pistol  had  been  fired  in  liis  ear).  —  "  Yea,  sir !  we  make  five  bales  to  the 
acre  this  year,  and  even  that  is  an  imusual  yield  for  tlie  uplands.  Well  I 
calculate  that  at  seven  cents  a  pound,  and  you  have  the  results  of  o«i  labors, 
hauling  over  bad  roads  included.  You  rice-planters  fere  far  better,  even  if 
you  lose  a  crop  occasionally.  Besides  that,  bagging  was  never  so  high,  and 
as  to  rope,  a  man  would  have  to  hesitate  on  the  score  of  expense,  before 
venturing  to  hang  himself!"  smiling  jauntily  at  this  satirical  stroke  of 
sudden  manufacture. 

Mr.  Maginnis  (taking  up  the  thread  of  discourse,  not  thrown  to  him  at 
all).  —  "  But  ive  cotton  brokers  are  the  losers,  after  all ;  I  assure  you  no  class 
of  men  was  ever  more  disinterestedly  benevolent  and  devoted  to  the  planting 
interest,  than  the  much-abiHed  one  I  myself  beloi^  to.  The  self-sacrifice  of 
the  commission-merchant  is  something  bordering  on  the  sublime,  But  you 
know  this,  of  course,  gentlemen ; "  falling  to  work  again. 

Major  Favrand  hums  low,  the  popular  air  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled,"  as  a  pleasing  exemplification  of  the  idea  propounded  by  the  liberal 
Scotch  merchant 

Colonel  Lavigne  (from  the  foot  of  the  table  to  his  spouse  at  the  head). — 
"  Louisa,  my  dear,  is  this  Burgundy  of  the  brand  of  the  '  Blood  of  the  Hu- 
guenols,'  or  the  'Tears  of  the  French  exile?'  or  rather  from  which  side  of 
the  cellar  was  it  procured?  I  ask  for  information,  wishing  to  be  accurate. 
There  is  a  wager  pending  on  the  subject  between  Finistere  and  myself,  to  be 
honest  with  you." 

Madame  Lav^e  (anxiously).  — , "  I  am  not  sure  which.  Jura  can  tell  you 
probably,  as  he  is  our  butler.    I  never  descend  into  particulars,  or  the  cellar." 

Colonel  Lavigne  (majestically).  —  "  Come  hither.  Jura.  From  which  side 
of  the  cellar  did  you  procure  this  Burgundy  ?    That  decides  the  question." 

Jura  (bowing  reverentially).-— "From  denorf  side,  masta;  dat's  de  New 
York  side,  Dis  de  las'  red  currant  wine ;  de  gooseberry  on  de  Oder  side, 
long  wid  de  New  Burgh  champagne." 

Colonel  Lavigne  (freezingly).  —  "That  will  do.  Jura.  Just  as  I  supposed; 
you  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  I  ought  to  give  such  tilings  personal 
attention.  The  wager  is  yours.  General  Finistere.  This  ia  the  'Esile's 
Tears,'  though  I  thought  at  first,  the  '  Blood  of  the  Huguenots ; '  the  first 
wines,  gentlemen,  made  in  But^undy  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Hantez." 

A  low  groan,  conlirmatory  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  is  heard  from 
Bertie  at  the  side-table.  Major  Favrand  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  and  Miss  Harz  pats  him  on  the  back  compassionately  until 
relieved ;  after  this,  general  confusion  for  a  time  prevails. 

Colonel  Lavigne  [loftily).  —  "Bring  in  the  punch-bowl.  King,  and  don't 
fall  into  Jura's  errors  on  the  subject  of  the  ingredients  for  punch,.  When 
you  have  recovered  from  your  distressing  paroxysm,  Major  Favrand,  be  good 
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enougk  to  instruct  my  servant  aa  to  the  materials  requisite  for  your  famous 
'Ponche  Brulie,'  which  jou  proposed  to  compound  for  the  benefit  of  my 
gneste  on  this  occasion.  Should  your  experience  fail,  our  friend,  Le  Comte 
D'Agnaud,  will  no  doubt  be  good  enough  to  assist  your  memory." 

Major  Favrajid,  frightened  to  death  at  this  indirect  reprimand,  immediately 
issues  his  orders  in  the  most  clear  aaid  rapid  manner  to  King,  M.  Le  Comte 
nodding  approval  at  every  item.  —  "  Bring  me  the  punch-bowl.  King.  The 
Green  Seal  Champagne,  Absinthe,  Schneider  Schnapps,  Cognac  brandy, 
Noyau  and  Curaijoa  cordials,  decoction  of  green  tea,  essence  of  bitter 
ahnonda,  sugar  and  lemons ;  don't  forget  one  article,  or  the  punch  will  be  a 
failure." 

"Yet  Monsieur  !e  Majeur  Favrand  have  forget  vun,  of  vich  I  beg  leave 
most  humbly  to  recommend  a  leetle  drop,"  aays  the  Count  D'Agnaud, 
rubbing  hia  Ashy-looking  hands  tt^ether. 

M^or  Favrand  (benignly).  — "Suggest  it  if  you  pleaae,  Monsieur  Le 
Comte ;  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn." 

"Watairl  von  leetle  vine-glaas-full,  dat  is  vat  de  recipe  calls  for,  if  I 
mistake  not." 

The  company,  at  this  witticism,  fells  off  into  convulsions  of  merriment, 
during  which  Major  Favrand  aueaks  under  the  table,  and  Miss  Harz  is 
obliged,  in  defeult,  to  prepare  the  punch  from  memory;  the  Count  kindling 
it,  aa  he  has  frequently  done  rivers  before,  with  the  Are  of  his  own  brilliant 
imagination. 

Tliese  specimens  of  Major  Favrand's  local  wit  and  vigilance  must  suffice, 
—  and  no  doubt  have  long  since  sufficed,  — yet  as  indications  of  character,' 
ttiey  were  not  without  some  merit.  One  slight  additional  incident  drawn 
from  my  own  experience,  and  we  will  dismiss  our  Southern  dinner  to  fake  its 
place  with  other  departed  festivals  and  ghosts  of  feasts. 

When  the  "Ponche  Brulie,"  compounded  by  Major  Favrand,  and  pretty 
nearly  of  the  ingredients  he  enumerated,  set  on  fire  at  the  last  and  burned 
for  some  minutes  before  being  partaken  of,  had  been  tasted  and  declared 
delicious  by  all  present,  he  arose  from  the  central  seat  he  occupied,  after 
recejving  an  expressive  glance  from  Madame  Lavigne,  and,  not  without  much 
pomp  of  circumstance  and  real  solemnity  of  manner,  prepared  to  cut  the 
celebrated  Calhoun  Cake,  which  had  been  made  the  theme  of  Sylphy's  story, 
and  the  exterior  of  which  she  had  described  witli  considerable  accuracy. 

Major  Favrand  was  evidently  in  earnest  now ;  indeed,  his  eager  and  con- 
centrated looks  surprised  me,  on  what  seemed  to  me  so  unimportant  an 
occasion.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  a  bitter  and  uncompromisii^ 
partisan  he  was,  nor  read,  beneath  his  frivolous  exterior,  the  resolution  and 
desperation  of  his  character  whenever  its  peculiarities  were  excited,  more 
especiaUy  when  its  poUtical  depths  were  stirred.  All  this  waa  reserved  for 
later  discovery. 
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Wlien  a  large  section  of  tte  cak    1     1 1  1      I  d  l     tl      li    li  y        t     f 

the  occasion,  turning  up  as  black  t  b         li    t.  y       f 

ever  did  Illinois  mould  to  the  fu  f  tl     jl    gh       dl    ng  tempt     1 

afterwaida  in  ita  fruity  ridmesa    n  th       1       bask  t     h   h  J  1ml 

tendered  for  ita  reception,  prepai  to  t  t   h  ndi       t  ar       I  th    t  tl     la 
aort  of  transuhstantiation  article   f  f  th   C  1      1  L     g      call  d  t 

guest  to  fill  a  bumper  for  the  toast  h      as   ho  1 1     ff 

There  was  profound  ailence,  wh  1  Ki      was    ng      d  m  h  nd    g  d 

the  various  wines  in  requisition  f     th    pi  1        nt  1  aft  ry  gl  •«  was 

filled.  Then  simultaneously,  as  n  hui  h  nlwtha  light  uatl  g  f 
silken  garments,  the  whole  comj     j  to  ts  feet  f  11  wi  g  th  mpl 

of  Colouel  LaT^ne,  who  with  exten  1  d  gl  nd  plilted  f  t  f  as  f 
about  to  offer  prayer  to  the  Most  High,  and  in  accents  so  dear  and  sonorous 
as  to  be  highly  impressive,  plei^ed,  — 

"  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  man,  patriot,  statesman — noblest,  wisest,  best  I " 
I  was  lifting  my  glasa  mechanically  to  my  lips  with  the  rest,  when  my  eye 
was  arrested  by  the  stern  and  even  stony  expreaaion  of  Captain  Wentworth's 
fece.  He  stood  with  his  hand  pressed  firmly  over  the  mouHi  of  his  level 
glass,  the  Calhoun  Cake  lying  untouched  on  his  plate,  hia  eyes  directed 
coldly  forward  on  spa«e,  his  whole  appearance  frozen  and  abstracted.  Ver- 
non and  Gregory,  I  learned  latei-,  had  followed  his  example,  and  involun- 
tarily I  put  down  my  own  glass  untasted,  more  from  amazement  than  any 
wish  to  imitate  what  I  did  not  comprehend. 

A  moment  later,  the  meaning  of  this  urate  hy-play  flashed  suddenly  over 
my  mind.  It  was  treasonable  to  drink  that  toast,  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  par- 
tisans, and  legitimate  to  refuse  it.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  loyal 
thinkers  should  be  swept  in  aud  merged  in  local  opinions,  merely  because  of 
accidental  minority. 

On  theae  grounds  I  waa  glad  that?  I  had  forborne  to  join  ia  the  plei^e; 
and  yet,  I  felt  equally  desirous  that  no  offence  might  be  given  or  taken  by 
such  a  course,  certainly  enforced  by  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Lavigne  himself, 
who,  as  host,  should  have  considered  the  feelings  of  every  one  present,  indi- 
vidually. 

Allegiance,  instinctive  and  strong,  I  had  indeed  felt  from  the  first,  to  the 
South,  such  as  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  some  former,  fot^otten  life-stream, 
imbibed  perhaps  from  her  own  breast.  Such  at  least  was  the  suggestion  of 
fancy,  though  ia  sober  reality  I  found  that  I  could  offer  no  better  reason 
than  temperament,  which  made  it  no  difficult  matter  for  me  to  embrace 
readily  her  habita  and  insfitntions.  This  new  phase  of  feeling  I  had  not 
antidpated,  however ;  nor  indeed,  until  that  day,  had  I  given  the  recent 
political  question  that  had  agitated  our  land,  much  consideration. 

I  saw  from  that  moment,  as  with  a  prophetic  glance,  what  I  still  believe  to 
be  inevitable,  future  dissension,  if  not  direful  dissolution.    I  saw,  too,  that 
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as  a  patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States,  no  man  or  woman  could  conscien- 
tiously coniinn  the  sectional  sentiments  prevailing  in  the  region  in  which  I 
then  found  myself.  To  do  this,  was  to  encourage  fkmily  dissensions,  already 
at  work  in  the  body  politic, — it  was  to  preter  courtesy  to  principle. 

After  the  Calhoun  toast  had  heen  drunk  with  entlmsiasm,  a  few  others 
were  proposed,  in  all  of  which  Captain  Wentworth  and  his  aides  joined 
heartily.  But  I  chose  to  leave  my  wineuntasted  on  each  occasion,  though 
probably  unobaeriied  in  every  succeeding  demonstration,  aa  I  hoped  the  first 
had  been. 

"Our  Nayy" — "Our  Engineering  Corps"  — "Our  Corps  Diplomatic," 
were  aO  pledged  in  succession ;  and  finaOy,  aa  we  rose  to  leave  the  table, 
"The  Ladies,  God  bless  them  I  "  was  offered  by  Major  Favrand,  and  drank 
with  enthusiasm,  by  the  gentlemen,  standing. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  most  of  them  followed  us  t«  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Miss  Lurlie  waa  already  waUing  in  the  most  approved  operatic 
and  memiaidish  feshion,  accompanied  by  her  Count,  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  habits  of  his  country,  rose  from  table  with  the  ladies,  and  who  sang  like 
a  cultivated— tree-frog,  there  beii^  neither  variety  nor  melody  in  his  mo- 
notonous chanting,  Hia  attitude  on  such  occasions  was,  however,  both 
imposing  and  conventional.  He  stood  with  his  chapeav,  bras,  pressed  tightly 
to  his  shirt-bosom,  with  one  open  jewelled  hand ;  his  head  thrown  back — 
his  eyes  half  closed  —  his  mouth  distorted  by  anagonizingsmile,  supporting 
himself  with  his  disengaged  hand  on  the  piano  or  the  back  of  a  chair — hia 
whole  position  suggestive  of  gargling  for  a  sore  throat,  under  almost  insuper- 
able difBculties. 

After  this  melodramatic  exhibition  waa  over,  simpler  music  succeeded. 
"  Alice  Gray,  The  Millet's  Daughter,"  "Kelvin  Grove,"  "Here's  a  health  to 
thee,  Mary,"  (Barry  Cornwall's  exquisite  song,)  then  in  vogue.  Praed's 
thrilling  "  Tell  him  I  love  him  yet,"  Mrsv  Hemans's  then  popular  "  O'er  the 
dark-blue  ocean,"  and  "Oh,  cast  that  shadow  from  thy  brow,"  with  its 
grand  Beethoven  symphony,  were  each  and  all  called  for  and  approved.  I 
was  singing  the  last,  when  Captain  Wentworth  approached  the  piano,  and 
sttiod  silently  listening  until  the  conclusion  of  that  passionate  appeal,  or 
song,  if  such  indeed  it  be ;  and  the  few  words  he  uttered  were  significant  of 
approval  and  comparison  both,  though  terse  and  cool. 

"What  anrpasaes  Beethoven?  What  equals  the  vernacular?"  adding 
after  a  pause,  "  WeU  done,  Miss  Harz,"  with  a  significance  of  eye  and  accent 
that  gave  me  room  to  suspect  that  his  commendation  reached  over  and 
beyond  my  music  and  emhraced  my  "masterly  inactivity"  on  the  occasion 
of  the  toast,  a  quality,  it  may  be  remembered,  he  once  disputed  the  existence 

"  One  song  more,  if  you  please,  before  you  rise  —  one  that  you  rarely  sing, 
something  for  me  to  remember  as  belonging  to  you  csclusively."  He  spoke 
in  low,  intense  tones.     He  bent  above  me  with  an  expression  that  cc 
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i,  and  almost  unoonscionsly  an  old  Bpaiiisli  air,  that  I  Jiad  long  ceased  to 
ig,  rose  to  my  lips,  linked  with  a  few  csieleas  versea  that  had  corns  to 
i  I  scajce  knew  whence  or  how.  The  worda  are  little  worth,  without  the 
ilody,  to  which  they  were  singularly  suited ;  yet  I  give  them  aa  they  stand, 
d  leave  the  air  to  the  musical  imagination  of  my  reader, 

QaiB  not  on  ms  with  those  evea  dark  and  tender 
Lift  from  mine  anpect  their  sorrowful  "plendor 

Entieat  me  net    love    nith  that  deep  „laniw  of  tlunaj 


TJphraid  me  net,  love    with  that  'ad  glance  of  thine! 

Well  have  I  Inred  thee    au  1  long  have  I  otriv  u 
To  the  hearts  bc  in-es  the  ariow  is  Inven 
Xet  to  the  Uot  — giie  the  i-nld  world  no  'ign 
Betraj  me  not    love    with  thit  daik  glance  of  thiie!" 

"Beautiful I  siid  Major  Faviand  appKuding  noiselessly  with  a  paper- 
cntter  and  feather  fein ;  "  strange  I  never  heard  that  before,  with  all  that  I 
do  hear  in  that  line  1    I  believe  you  improvised  it.  Miss  Harz." 

"No,  no  indeed!  I  did  no  such  thing;  I  would  not  have  you  think  so." 
I  felt  myself  fluahii^  and  growing  confused,  and  Major  Favrand  might  have 
turned  away  much  flattered,  had  not  his  attention  been  distracted,  at  the  very 
nick  of  time,  by  a  summons  from  Madge  across  the  room,  who  wanted  to 
consult  him  about  getting  up  a  charade. 

"  And  equally  strange  that  I,  who  hear  so  little  in  that  line,  should  have 
somewhere  in  the  dim  kingdom  of  the  long-ago  heard  that  air,"  said  Captain 
Wentworth,  musii^ly.  "  But  the  words,  the  mere  words  are  youra,  I  am  sure 
of  it.    Tell  me  about  that  aong." 

"  The  air  was  one  I  had  often  heai-d  my  poor  mamma  sing  — I  never  had 
tlie  music.  The  words  came  of  their  own  accord,  I  believe.  There,  that  is 
all  I  know  about  that  song.    Are  you  satisfied?  " 

"You  area  poet  then?" 

"  Oh,  no,  the  merest  rhymer." 

"  A  passionate  one  at  least.    Those  words  seemed  heartfelt." 

"  Scarcely,"  I  smiled,  "  unless  indeed  the  imagination  may  be  said  to  have 
a  heart  of  its  own  as  well  as  the  affections,  —  a  kind  of  brain-heart.  Do  you 
understand  that?" 

"  Not  clearly ;  I,  you  know,  am  a  very  practical  person,  not  up  to  clair- 
voyance, but  really  fond  of  poetry  in  my  way.  Show  me  some  of  yours, 
won't  you?" 

"Yes,  if  you  desire;  I  make  no  mystery  of  anything  I  do  in  that  line;  but 
if  you  expect  to  be  entertained  or  intereatetl,  you  will  be  much  disappointed," 
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"  Wlien  shall  I  see  your  poems  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  you  one  within  a  few  days,  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment 
as  bearing  singularly  on  tiiat  first  convereation  of  ours  in  the  library.  Yet 
it  was  written  months  ago.     It  Li  a  mere  all^ory." 

"Dealing  in  generalities,  then.  You  keep  me  standing  in  ttie  vestibule, 
while  you  affect  confidence." 

"  Have  I  not  toM  you  I  made  no  mystery  of  my  petty  gift  ?  It  is  no  more, 
1  assure  you,  and.  I  shall  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  your  taste,  if  you  admire 
anything  I  have  written." 

"My  vanity  condemns  me  to  be  censorious  in  that  case.    Now  that  is 

"No,  I  will  not  brook  censure,  nor  dfecussion  of  any  kind;  so  that  if  I 
give  you  my  poem,  it  is  to  be  a  sealed  book  between  us  forevermore." 

"To  hear  is  to  obey;  but  you  know  you  reduce  me  to  mere  cipherage  by 
such  a  sentence.    You  have  already  pronounced  me  critical  or  nothing." 

"Ah  I  it  is  better  to  be  nothing  than  critical  sometimes.  But  I  must  leave 
you ;  I  have  an  engagement  with.  Madame  Favrand.  She  wants  to  hear  me 
talk,  she  says — howflatteringi  That,is  what  purchasers  always  say  about 
parrots  before  they  buy  them,  you  know." 

"The  M^or  has  been  describing  you,  no  doubt,  in  his  enthusiastic  way. 
But  I  will  not  longer  detain  you  from  that  enchanting  woman." 

He  withdrew  quietly,  and  a  few  moments  later  I  found  myself  near 
Madame  Favrand.  I  was  charmed  by  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  her  man- 
ners, and  the  chosen  beauty  of  her  expressions.  Her  thoughts  did  indeed 
seem  pearls,  strung  on  a  golden  thread.  Refinement  was  visible  in  every 
movement,  every  act,  and  there  was  a  deprecating  sadness  in  her  whole  air 
that  affected  me  very  painftiUy,  in  addition  to  what  I  knew  of  her  Ui-starred 
destiny. 

Ill-health  had  beatified,  whOe  it  undermined  her  beauty.  Her  brow  and 
cheeks  were  sunken  and  sallow,  but  clear  aa  wax ;  and  the  blue  veins  on 
temples  and  throat  and  ehin  were  as  distinct  as  if  traced  externally.  She 
had  the  indestructible  beauty  of  feature,  however,  even  in  that  premature 
decaj,  which  had  dimmed  her  eye  and  traced  white  lines  in  her  smooth,  dark 
hair,  and  tinged  her  once  exquisite  teeth  with  a  fiiint  blueness,  like  pearls 
that  have  been  too  often  washed  in  fresh  water.  Patient  suflering  was  traced 
in  every  line  of  her  lace,  iu  every  tone  of  her  low,  sweet  voice,  in  every 
movement  of  her  shadowy  hands. 

She  was  the  embodiment  of  gentleness  and  the  guardian  angel  of  her 
husband,  who,  but  for  her  restraining  influence,  would  no  doubt  have 
plunged  into  the  sea  of  dissipation. 

Even  then  he  was  meditating  for  that  tender  being  a  blow  as  useless  as  it 
was  cruel.  She  who  was  like  a  flower  that  one  rude  shock  might  crush,  and 
on  whose  brow  approaching  doom  was  written  so  clearly,  that  one  that  ran 
might  read.  But  so  far,  his  threatened  blow  was  merciftilly  concealed  ftom 
her. 
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It  was  while  we  sat  together,  that  Major  Favrand,  as  the  result  of  an  hour's 
scribhling  at  the  centre-table,  brought  to  tis  the  conversational  items  I  have 
elsewhere  recorded,  —  indeed,  nothing  but  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife 
prevented  his  handing  them  about  the  room  for  general  inspection,  so  care- 
less was  he  of  consequences. 

"  It  is  his  way.  Miss  Harz,"  she  complained ;  "  he  caricatures  everything. 
And  yet  how  can  one  help  being  amused,  wrong  as  it  is  to  laugh  at  one's 
friends  and  neighbors?  "    And  she  glanced  at  him  admiringly. 

He  took  her  small,  frail  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  bending  low  to 
reach  it. 

"  All  are  not  like  you,"  he  said,  "  my  pearless  pearl ;  you  who  respect  the 
feelings  of  the  meanest,  and  step  aside  to  let  the  worm  crawl  by  securely." 

"Oh,  Victor  1"  drawing  her  hand  away  gently,  "what  will  Miss  Hai-z 
think  of  us?  Such  old  married  people  too.  She  will  laugh  at  such  foUiea, 
She  cannot  keep  pace  with  your  impulses,  being  a  stranger." 

"  Miss  Harz  is  an  honest-hearted  woman,  though  she  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  young  and  attractive,  and  can  make  allowances  for  earnest  affection 
even  if  it  has  its  inconvenient  and  egotistical  tides.  The  truth  is,  Celia,  I 
am  drapondent  to-night  for  all  my  folly,  Cowper  wrote  '  John  Gilpin,"  you 
know,  in  a  fit  of  the  blackest  blues." 

She  shook  her  head  moumfiilly. 

"  You  must  not  he  thinking  of  that  always,  my  dear,  dear  love.  The  ex- 
piation has  been  so  perfect;"  I  heard  her  say  in  her  low  silvery  accents. 
"  Miss  Harz,  you  cannot  think  what  a  tender  conscience  Victor  has.  He 
ought  to  be  a  Catholic." 

"  What,  with  Huguenot  blood  in  my  veins,  Celia?    You  dream,  my  love," 

He  spoke  a  little  sternly,  I  thought,  with  averted  face. 

"  Ah  I  true,  true,  I  had  forgotten.  I  always  do  about  that.  But  it  seems 
to  me  a  very  comforting  religion.    Don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Harz?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do.  And  yet  I  would  not  choose  to  be  a  Catholic.  I  love  my 
liberty  too  well.  I  fear  I  am  not  very  religiously  inclined,  though  I  try  very 
hard  to  love  (Jod  and  do  right.    But  one  foils  sadly  unaided." 

"  Yes,  truly,  without  the  support  of  a  Higher  Power,  our  own  resolutions 
would  most  often  come  to  nought.  Christ  is  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the 
weak  and  disconsolate,"  and  she  sighed  deeply,  smiling  the  next  moment. 

All  at  once  Major  Favrand  started  to  his  feet,  throwing  aside,  as  if  it  were  a 
mantle  he  dropped  behind  him  by  undoing  the  clasps,  the  deep  gloom  that 
had  oppressed  him  so  visibly  during  the  last  half  hour. 

"The  charade  is  commencing,  as  I  live!"  he  exclaimed,  "and  I  am  not 
ready  for  my  part  of  the  performance.  They  have  rigged  it  up  in  the  library, 
I  believe.  Follow  the  stream,  ladies,  if  you  wish  to  see  me  as  a  '  high- 
priest  of  Venus,'  my  specialty,  some  say ;  au  revoir ; "  and  kissing,  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  lightly,  aiid  for  the  nonce  forgetting  his  military  carriage, 
Major  Favrand  literally  bounded  away. 
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"  You  see  how  mercurial  Victor  is.  Miss  HarK.  But  let  us  go ;  I  suppose 
it  will  be  a  prettj  sight."  And  we  proceeded  t<igethet  to  the  theatre  of 
action. 

The  library,  a  large  room,  had  been  divided  hy  a  green  baiae  curtain,  and 
there  were  seats  for  a  goodly  audience.  We  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  first 
scene  and  syllable  of  the  charade,  heralded  aa  such  hy  Mr.  Gregory,  the 
prompter,  disguised  in  an  Oriental  costume,  as  far,  at  least,  as  such  marked 
individuality  aa  he  possessed  could  be  travestied. 

THE  FIRST  SCESB 

represented  a  group  of  young  girls  dressed  in  the  Greek  costume,  bearing 
wreaths  of  myrtle,  which  each  one  held  high  above  her  head,  so  as  to  present 
it  fully  to  the  audience,  while  they  stood  linked  in  a  circle  significant  of  the 
syllable  that  commenced  the  words. 

MUSIC. 

"Oh!  Where's  tho  slaTe  so  low!y." 

Curtain  falls. 

SCENE  SECOND. 

heralded  hy  Mr.  Gregory,  or  the  prompter,  as  an  interlude  expreasive  of 
what  was  to  follow,  not  of  a  syllable  at  all,  yet  important  to  the  sense  of  the 
charade. 

MUSIC, 

"I'll  natoli  for  thee  from  my  lonely  bower." 
A  lonely  chamber  is  represented,  in  which  a  taper  burns  low,  beside  a 
couch  draped  in  white.  A  figure  of  Oupid  fills  a  niche  above  it,  and  a  girl 
dressed  in  the  robes  of  a  priestess,  and  crowned  with  myrtle  and  roses,  while 
she  holds  a  nestling  dove  to  her  bosom,  stands  beside  it  in  a  gracefiil  attitude, 
eager,  watchful,  espectant 

Beautiftil  indeed,  with  her  long,  white,  floating  drapery  and  veil,  and 
pale  and  perfect  &ce,  seemed  Marion.  Suddenly  the  roaring  of  the  storm  is 
heard  without.  She  starts,  approaches  the  long  window  (giving  on  the 
gallery,  be  it  remembered,  but  supposed  to  overlook  the  ocean),  loosens  her 
dove  (a  tame,  white  pigeon  very  glad  to  escape),  then  wildly  claspii^  her 
hands,  rush^  after  it  into  the  outer  darkness. 
Gtrtain  /alls. 
SCENE   THIKD. 

announced  by  the  prompter  as  "  containing  three  syllables,  and  all  the  gist 
of  the  performance." 

MUSIC. 
"  Farewell,  fsrewall  to  thee,  Araby'a  daughter," 

and  the  song  of  Ariel,  in  three  voices,  slightly  Stored  for  the  oi 

"Fnll  fii,0,om  five  thj  lover  lies." 
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SCENE  THIRD. 

Same  apartment ,  the  figure  of  a  young  man  is  seen  lying  on  the  white 
couch  surrounded  by  veiled  figures,  plunged  in  grief.  A  winding-sheet 
covers  hia  msensihle  form,  revealing  alone  his  head,  with  his  dripping  hair, 
hare  feet  aad  arms,  the  last  hanging  loosely  to  the  floor.  We  recognize  the 
delicate  and  heroic  features  of  Mr.  Vernon,  who  plays  the  part  of  "  drowned, 
drowned,"  to  perfection. 

Suddenly  the  priestess  returns  hearing  a  cresset  in  her  hand,  and  shading 
her  eyes  as  if  emei^ing  from  storm  and  darkness.  She  enters  through  the 
window,  dishevelled,  haggard,  agonized— her  wreath  and  veil  partly  torn 
away—  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders.  She  approaches  the  couch 
wildly,  staggers  back,  drops  the  lamp  she  holds  (which  gives  forth  a  faint 
perfume  in  dying,  like  burning  sandal-wood),  raises  her  hands  to  heaven, 
then  falls  forward  fainting  at  the  foot  of  the  couch. 
MUSIC. 
Curtain  falls 

The  dead  ■ma.iib  in  Sau!;" 
SCENE  FOUETH   [ihb  bbh]. 

A  solemn  procession  of  veiled  virgins  bearing  a  bier,  covered  with  white 
and  preceded  by  the  Bagh  PriP=!t  of  Venus  (whom  we  recognize  at  a  glance 
as  Major  Favrand),  bearing  an  oleander  braach,  which  he  waves  solemnly 
above  the  dead.  He  then  pauses  and  in  most  expressive  pantomime  explains 
to  the  spectators  the  manner  in  which  the  youthful  couple  met  their  late,— 
the  one  by  the  overwhelming  billovra,  the  other  by  leaping  into  the  sea 
irom  her  tower.     After  which,  again  flourishing  his  bi-anch,  he  signifies  the 

OLEANDEE. 


Here  ends  the  account  of  the  New  Year's  festivities   at   Bcausein court. 
Here  also  endeth  our  farce,  and  now  beginneth  our  tragedy. 
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MISS  DUPUY,  one  of  the  pioneer  authnrs  of  the  houth,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  widelj  known,  la  the  descendant  of  that  Colonel 
Dnpuy  who  led  the  band  of  Huguenot  exiles  to  the  banks  of  James 
river.  Colonel  Dupuy's  grave  is  still  exhibited  m  the  old  church 
whose  ruins  consecrate  the  ancient  site  of  Jamestown  Her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Captain  Joel  Sturdevant,  who  raised  a  company  at  his 
own  expense,  and  fought  gallantly  throughout  the  war  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  Miss  Dupuy  is  also  related  by  blood  to  the  Watkins  family  of 
Virginia.  She  is  thus  by  birth  related  to  the  best  and  oldest  families 
in  tiie  "Old  Dominion"  —  a  fact  she  has  never  forgotten,  but  has 
kept  carefully  her  escutcheon  clean  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  varied 
life.  One  of  her  best  novels  is  founded  on  the  story  of  "  The  Hugue- 
not Exiles ; "  many  of  the  incidents  therein  are  drawn  from  family 
tradition.  Miss  Dupuy  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Va.  After  the  death 
of  her  fether,  her  family  experienced  heavy  reverses  of  fortune,  and 
this  girl,  then  a  handsome,  stately,  dark-haired  maiden,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  her  lineage,  stepped  boldly  forward  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
her  younger  brother  and  sister.  She  was  competent  to  teach.  She 
became  a  governess  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  EUJs,  of  Natchez, 
where  she  had  charge  of  the  education  of  his  daughter,  now  known 
as  the  author  of  several  books,  publishing  under  the  name  of  "  Filia." 
Miss  Dupuy  found  a  pleasant  home  here,  where  she  was  thrown  con- 
tinually into  the  society  of  such  women  as  Eleanor  and  Catherine  Ware, 
and  such  men  as  S.  S.  Prentiss,  John  Koss,  Boyd,  and  Bingaman. 
Natchez  at  that  time  boasted  a  brilliant  circle  of  wit  and  intellect, 
and  the  handsome  young  governess,  with  her  dignified  reserve  and 
nohle  pride,  was  one  of  its  ornaments.  Miss  Dupuy  began  to  write 
very  early.  While  at  Natchez  she  wrote  the  "  Conspirator,"  and  read 
it  aloud  to  her  little  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  Eleanor  Ware 
and  she  used  to  have  grand  literary  symposiums,  where  they  would 
read  their  productions  to  each  other  and  to  gentle  Mrs.  Ellis,  who 
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sympathized  warmly  in  their  tastes,  and  little  "  Filia  "  would  oft«n 
hide  in  a  corner  to  listen.  Miss  Dupuy  was  badly  treated  about  one 
of  her  novels,  which  she  loaned  to  Prof.  Ingraham,  who  was  then  a 
wild  and  unprincipled  man.  He  afterward  became  a  man  eminent  in 
virtue  and  religion,  and  wrote  "  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David," 
etc. ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  a  reckless  man,  though  considered  very 
gifted.  He  took  Miss  Dupuy's  manuscript  and  never  returned  it  to 
her ;  afterward  he  worked  it  up  into  a  book,  which  he  called  "  Lafitte, 
the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf." 

With  some  difficulty  Miss  Dupuy  succeeded  in  getting  her  "  Con- 
spirator "  published.  It  is  a  story  of  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr. 
It  was  very  successful,  —  over  25,000  copies  of  this  novel  have  been 
sold.  She  now  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  writing,  and  gradually 
was  enabled  to  give  up  the  irksome  confinement  of  a  teacher's  life. 
She  taught  after  this  m  s,  "  Country.  Neighborhood,"  near  Natchez, 
where  she  wrote  her  novel  of  that  name.  She  has  written  constantly 
ever  since.  She  was  unfortunate  in  the  failure  of  her  publisher  and 
die  consequent  loss  of  her  copyrights,  which  would  have  supplied  her 
now  with  a  handsome  income.  She  has  always  been  wonrlerfuUy 
industrious,  a  patient  worker,  and  very  exacting  of  herself.  She 
labors  usually  about  four  hours  every  morning,  and  her  MSS.  are  only 
corrected  when  sent  to  the  printer.  Her  physical  health  has  been  firm 
and  vigorous,  else  she  could  never  have  endured  such  a  drain  upon 
her  mental  powers.  She  is  a  tall,  large,  nobly  developed  woman, 
with  healthy  nerves — mews  sana  in  eorpore  saiw.  She  has  always 
been  calm,  firm,  simple,  but  reticent  in  nature  and  deportment,  —  a 
woman  everywhere  respected  and  often  much  beloved.  She  has  pre- 
served her  friends  through  life  unchanged.  She  is  a  friend  in  the  rainy 
days  of  existence  as  well  as  in  sunshine  —  immaculate,  pure,  high- 
principled  and  companionable;  her  features  are  large  and  well  moulded, 
Greek  in  outline;  her  eyes  blue;  and  her  hair,  which  was  very  abun- 
dant in  early  womanhood,  rippling  and  satiny,  fell  in  ebon  waves,  a 
flood  of  tresses,  below  her  knee.  She  wore  it  usually  in  a  broad, 
heavy  braid  around  her  head,  like  a  diadem,  while  a  multitude  of 
ringlets  streamed  over  her  cheeks ;  the  crown  of  hair  a  coiffure  not 
unsuited  to  her  large  head  and  stately  frame.  She  moves  softly  and 
tranquUly,  but  decidedly.  Her  voice  is  sweet  and  pleasing  in  tone, 
but  distinct  and  clear  in  its  low  articulation.  Miss  Dupuy  is  the  sole 
support  of  a  brother  who  is  blind  from  amaurosis,  and  she  herself 
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now  suffers  from  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  may  end  in  the  same 
disease.  She  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  past  in  writing  for 
Bonner's  "  Ledger."  She  is  bound  by  contract  to  furnish  Mr,  Bonner 
with  a  thousand  pages  annually.  She'  is  really  a  literateur  by  pro- 
fession, and  aa  honest  and  faithful  one.  In  consequence,  she  improvea 
in  her  writings.  She  is  faithful  to  her  art.  Her  recent  novel  of  "  The 
Evil  Genius,"  furnished  to  the  Ledger,  is  regarded  by  many  persona 
as  the  best  of  her  numerous  writings.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  from  such  abundant  material,  and  scarcely  necessary,  as  Miss 
Dupuy's  novels  are  so  generally  popular. 

She  resides  now  at  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky. 

She  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  these  remarkable  words,  in  answer 
to  a  question ;  "  As  a  Southern  woman,  I  would  sooner  have  thrust 
my  hand  in  a  blazing  fire,  as  the  Roman  youth  did,  than  have  taken  a 
pen  in  it,  to  throw  discredit  on  my  own  people." 

None  who  ever  knew  her  intimately,  could  conceive  of  Miss  Dupuy's 
failing  in  any  duty,  toward  God,  or  friends,  or  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  novels  furnished  to  the  "  New  York 
Ledger  " :  "  The  Lost  Deeds,"  "  Mysterious  Marriage,"  "  White  Ter- 
ror," "  Outlaw's  Bride,"  "  Life  Curse,"  "  Warning  Voice,"  "  Secret 
Chamber,"  "  Family  Secret,"  "  Lady  of  Ashhurst,"  "  Fatal  Error," 
"  Evil  Grenius,"  and  "  The  Dead  Heart;"  and  she  has  published  in 
book-form,  —  "  Merton ;  a  Tale  of  the  Eevolution,"  "  The  Conspirator," 
"Emma  Walton,  or  Trials  and  Triumphs,"  "The  Country  Neighbor- 
hood," "  Celeste,  or  The  Pirate's  Daughter,"  "  The  Separation,"  "  The 
Divorce,"  "  The  Coquette's  Punishment,"  "  Florence,  or  The  Fata! 
Vow,"  "  The  Concealed  Treasure,"  "  Ashleigh,"  "  The  Planter's  Daugh- 
ter," and  "  The  Huguenot  Exiles." 


LINDA  MUNEOE'S  STOEY. 

Here  Lenox  lost  no  time  in  perusing  the  brief  manuscript  left  by  Linda 
Munroe,  which  ran  as  follows ; 

"  Until  I  attained  the  Sge  of  twenty-fiye,  I  believed  myself  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  a  man  of  wealth.  I  was  reared  amidst  the  most  lavish  indul- 
gence, ajid  my  fiither,  who  waa  indifferent  to  everything  else,  seemed  to  regard 
me  with  pride  aud  affection. 
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"  From  my  cliildhood  I  was  betrothed  to  the  aon  of  a  neighboring  planter, 
and  the  attachment  I  formed  for  him  was  so  interwoven  with  the  very  fibres 
of  my  being,  that  death  alone  may  sever  tbe  links  that  hound  me  to  him.  I 
was  fierce,  wayward,  aad  unfeminine ;  he,  noble,  generous,  aad  considerate. 
I  miBtooic  his  forbearance  toward  me  for  love,  bat  I  was  terribly  nndeceived. 
WJieii  he  understood  that  his  union  with  me  was  looked  on  by  our  iamilies 
as  .'lettled,  lie  refiised  positively  to  ftilfil  the  contra«t, 

"  His  friends  ui^ed  on  the  marriage,  and  strong  in  his  resolution  to  give 
up  everything  sooner  than  his  freedom  of  choice  in  an  affair  of  such  impor- 
tance to  his  happiness,  he  abandoned  bis  home,  emigrated  to  the  Southwest, 
and  assumed  the  control  of  bis  own  fliture  fete. 

"  Eage,  astonishment,  but  above  all,  bitter  anguish,  adzed  on  me.  It  was  my 
first  disappointment,  and  God  knows  it  was  terrible  enough  to  punisU  me  for 
tbe  life  of  idle  self-indulgence  I  had  hitherto  lived.  Words  can  never  paint 
my  sufferings,  for  I  loved  George  Lenox  with  that  fierce  passion  with  which 
the  lioness  regards  her  young.  I  could  have  borne  death  for  his  sake,  but 
the  idea  of  another  occupying  toward  him  that  relation  I  had  long  looked 
on  as  indubitably  my  own,  filled  me  with  frantic  anger, 

"  My  mind  was  soon  made  up  as  to  my  future  course.  My  fether's  health 
was  felling  very  fest,  and  the  dissipation  he  habitually  practised  I  knew 
must  soon  burry  him  to  the  grave.  As  his  only  ebild,  I  should  then  become 
mistress  of  a  large  estate,  aad  my  first  intention  was  to  seek  out  my  recreant 
lover,  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  engagement  be  had  permitted  to 
deceive  me  so  long,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refttsai,  destroy  both  him  and 
myself. 

"Se^'eral  years  passed  away,  and  still  tbe  old  man  lingered,  while  his  un- 
natural child  watched  his  wasting  strength  with  fierce  impatience.  I  did  not 
make  any  efforts  to  overcome  the  passion  I  felt  for  the  absent  one.  I  was 
resolved  that  he  who  had  refiised  me  should  yet  reverse  his  decision,  or 
become  the  victim  of  tbe  woman  whose  pride  he  had  so  deeply  outraged. 

"  At  length  the  hour  I  regarded  as  that  of  my  release  arrived.  My  fether 
died  suddenly,  and  I  believed  myself  free  to  act  as  I  pleased.  His  body  was 
scarcely  consigned  to  the  grave,  when  I  commenced  my  preparations  for  de- 
parture. I  intended  to  set  out  at  once  for  New  Orleans,  where  I  doubted  not 
I  should  be  able  to  trace  him  I  desired  to  find.  An  agent  was  placed  in 
charge  of  my  plantation 

Mine!  oh,  mockery! — yet,  let  me  not  anticipate.  The  last  evening  of 
ny  intended  stay  beneath  my  paternal  roof  arrived,  and  wearied  with  the 
var  ed  emj  1  yment  of  tl  e  d^y  I  retired  early  fo  rest.  I  had  slept  but  few 
I  on  e  ta  vhen  the  dashing  of  a  carriage  to  the  door,  attended  with  the 
!  istle  of  an  unexj  eited  i  al,  aroused  me.  I  sent  a  servant  doivn  to 
as  ertain  who  bono  ed  me  w  th  so  late  a  visit ;  the  answer  returned  was,  that 
El    u  1  M  n    e  the     n    f  mv  fether's  only  brother,  was  below,  and  would 
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be  glad  to  have  an  interview  with  me  at  as  early  an  hour  ag  possible  oa  tho 
following  moraing. 

"  This  announcement  filled  me  with  amazement  and  indignation.  The  two 
families  had  been  estranged  for  years,  and  I  knew  that  my  deceased  father 
would  have  regarded  the  presence  of  his  nephew  beneath  his  roof  as  an 
insult  to  himself.  I  arose  instantly,  dressed  myself,  and  descended  to  my 
usual  sitting-room,  where  I  found  my  consin  established  aa  much  at  his  ease 
aa  if  he  had  spent  his  life  on  the  spot.  He  arose  with  an  air  of  familiarity, 
which  at  once  revealed  hb  want  of  refinement,  and  offered  me  his  baud.  I 
coldly  repulsed  it,  and  asked  him  to  what  cause  I  was  indebted  for  the  honor 
of  his  visit.    He  bluntly  said,  — 

" '  The  old  cove 's  dead,  Miss  Linda,  and  it  is  time  for  his  heirs  to  look 
about  them.' 

'"Hia  heirs  I'  I  haughtily  replied.  'Who  should  be  his  heir  but  his 
daughter,' 

"'A— hi  did  the  old  feOow  leave  a  will,  my  pretty  cousin?  for  you  are 
pretty,  in  spite  of— ' 

"  He  paused,  and  regarded  me  with  such  an  expression  as  made  me  grow 
feint  and  cold.  I  rallied,  however,  and  replied,  that  no  will  was  necessary, 
as  I  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  all  my  father  died  possessed  of. 

"'Weshallsee  to  that.    No  will— then  the  case  is  a  very  plain  one.' 

'"I  do  not  understand  you,'  I  said.  '  Your  language  is  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  your  presence  is  unwelcome  beneath  this  roof  You  well  know  that 
during  the  life  of  my  fether  you  would  never  have  dared  to  enter  his  house.' 

"  '  But  times  are  changed,  Miss  Linda,'  he  said,  with  insolent  coolnras, 
"The  old  one's  gone,  and  a  man  always  has  the  right  to  enter  his  own 
house.' 

"  I  was  nearly  speechless  with  rage  at  this  assertion.  Yet  there  was  a  con- 
fidence in  my  cousin's  manner  of  proclaiming  his  right  that  Irightened  me. 
I  answered  ia  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  his  anger,  and  then,  without  further 
preparation,  came  the  appalling  revelation  he  came  prepared  to  prove. 

"My  father  married  a  feeble  and  weak-spirited  woman,  whom  he  treated 
with  that  want  of  delicacy  and  tenderness  a  man  of  his  habits  would  natu- 
rally be  destitute  of  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  offerings  at  the  shrine  of 
necessity ;  she  was  poor,  and  im^ned  that  in  obtaining  a  home  and  wealth, 
contentment  at  least  would  be  secured.  Too  late  she  found  her  mistake,  and 
the  few  years  she  lived  sufficed  to  prove  to  her  that  a  life  of  labor  would  have 
been  &r  preferable  to  the  one  she  embraced.  She  died  in  the  fourth  year  of 
their  union,  a  victim,  it  was  said,  to  a  broken  heart.  On  her  death-bed  she 
found  means  to  make  a  well-attested  revelation,  which  was  conveyed  at  once 
to  my  uncle.  By  him  it  was  sedulously  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  my 
fother,  lest  a  will  in  my  fiivor  should  defeat  his  son's  accession  to  the  coveted 
wealth  of  his  brother. 

"Mrs.  Munroe  stated  that  her  only  child  — a  daughter  — liad  perished 
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when  only  a  few  lionrs  old ;  the  infant  of  a  q^uadroon  slave  was  then  hroiight 
to  her,  and  she  was  commanded  by  her  husband  to  receive  it  in  place  of  tke 
one  which  had  just  died.  She  resisted,  but  was  forced  to  comply ;  the  dead 
infiint  was  carried  to  the  cabin  of  the  slave  ajid  buried  as  her  own.  My 
lather  himself  was  the  sole  agent  of  this  iraud,  and  thus  was  1  established  in 
all  the  rights  of  the  daughter  of  his  wife. 

"  So  far  from  being,  as  I  had  supposed,  the  heiress  to  my  father's  wealth, 
the  appalling  conviction  was  forced  on  me  that  I  was,  in  reality,  a  slave  my- 
self and  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  this  man,  who  so  coldly  revealed  to  me 
the  actual  position  in  which  I  stood. 

"  Stunned,  overpowered  by  my  sudden  fell,  I  overwhelmed  my  cousin  with 
bitter  maledictions,  and  ended  the  scene  by  ialling  into  violent  hysteric 
spasms.  When  I  recovered  the  power  of  thought,  I  reviewed  my  position ; 
my  uncle  was  dead,  his  son  v/aa  the  only  child,  and  to  him  was  confined  the 
knowledge  of  the  stigma  that  rested  on  me.    If  I  could  rid  myself  of  him, 

"  In  my  desperate  resolve  to  be  revenged  on  thr.  man  I  loved,  I  had  made 
the  subtile  effects  of  different  poisons  my  study.  There  was  an  old  Spaniard 
living  near  my  father's  plantation,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  necromancer ; 
and  the  country  people  for  many  miles  around  consulted  him  as  to  the  events 
of  the  future.  I  sought  out  this  old  creature.  I  know  not  by  what  arts  he 
did  so,  hut  he  read  my  soul  as  if  it  had  been  laid  bare  befoie  him  From 
him  I  obtained  a  subtile  powder,  which,  if  inhaled  in  small  quantities,  will 
produce  a  species  of  apoplexy ;  the  dose  could  then  be  increased,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  victim,  apparently  in  tlie  most  natural  manner. 

"  My  resolution  was  soon  taken  to  use  it  on  my  cousin  without  delay,  and 
to  give  him  such  a  potion  as  would  produce  instant  death.  I  requested  him 
to  visit  me  in  my  sick-room ;  apologized  for  my  violent  language  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  begged  that  he  would  not  remember  it  to  my  disad- 
vantage. 

"  He  seated  himself  besido  the  bed,  and  bluntly  replied,  — 

" '  Oh  I  I  only  looked  on  it  all  as  the  overflowing  of  a  woman's  spite ;  and 
really  it  is  a  great  change  for  you  now.  I  have  been  thinking  it  over  in  my 
mind,  and  I  have  concluded  that  as  you  have  always  looked  on  yourself  as 
the  owner  of  everything  here,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  mean,  I  will  give  you 
your  fi-ee  papers,  and  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Won't  that  be liberal,now?' 

"  I  could  have  strangled  him  where  he  sat,  but  I  repressed  my  feelings, 
and  thanked  him  ibr  his  kindness  It  w  as  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  by  my 
orders  a  magnolia  bud  ha,d  been  brought  in  to  me.  It  lay  upon  the  bed, 
looking  so  pure  and  feir  that  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  the  deadly 
agent  which  lay  folded  in  its  leaves  After  some  further  conversation,  I 
carelessly  took  it  up  and  commented  on  its  beauty. 

"  As  I  anticipated,  my  cousm  took  it  from  me,  and  raised  it  toward  his 
face.     In  the  act  he  reeled,  d  ['•hed  it  from  him,  and  stood  trembling  and 
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white,  but  uiitarnied,  before  rae.  .  My  liairt  died  within  me,  for  I  felt  that  T 
was  detected.  Edward  Munroe  remained  motionless  some  moments,  and 
then  carefiilly  lifting  the  flower,  he  said,  — 

"  'From  childhood  I  have  been  peculiarly  sensitive  toward  particular  odors ; 
the  magnolia,  however,  has  nover  before  so  affected  me.  I  believe  that  this 
b  poisoned.  I  have  read  of  sach  things,  and  should  it  prove  so,  1  will  forget 
that  ties  of  blood  really  unite  us.  I  will  revoke  my  promises,  and  sell  you 
into  slavery,  so  tax  away  that  bynopoasible  chance  shall  we  ever  meet  again,' 

"  He  lefl;  the  room  immediately,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  that  day.  In  the 
evening  a  note  was  brought  to  me,  containing  the  following  words ; 

'"  It  is  as  I  suspected ;  from  this  tour,  consider  yourself  my  slave,  for  as 
such  I  shall  treat  you.  I  do  not  choose  to  offer  you  for  sals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ia  which  you  have  been  received  as  an  equal,  and  I  have  already 
written  fo  a  trader  in  Charleston,  who  will  purchase  you  for  the  New  Orleans 
market.  I  would  recommend  you  to  learn  to  sew  neatly  and  expeditiously, 
and  you  may  then  be  purchased  as  a  seamstress  by  some  wealthy  planter. 
Your  destiny  shall  never  be  known  to  tliose  among  whom  you  have  been 
reared.' 

"  This  last  assurance  was  at  least  some  consolation.  I  knew  that  I  was 
extremely  unpopular  among  the  neighboring  femOiea,  for  my  pride,  undis- 
ciplined temper,  and  disdain  of  appearances  shocked  and  offended  the  pre- 
judices of  many.  I  was  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  however,  tiiat  if  known, 
this  terrible  change  in  my  worldly  prospects  would  powerfully  appeal  to  their 
humanity,  and  at  any  price  I  would  be  rescued  from  my  cousin's  power.  Yet 
my  pride  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  owing  anything  to  those  I  had  often 
treated  with  contemptuous  coldness:  let  my  fiill  at  least  be  concealed  from 
those  who  had  known  me  under  such  different  circumstances. 

"I  be^ed  ibr  mercy  from  my  kinsman.  I  humbled  myself  in  vain  before 
him.  The  attempt  I  had  made  on  his  life  convinced  him  that  he  would 
never  be  safe  from  my  vengeance,  unless  I  were  so  fiir  removed  from  him  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  I  could  injure  him.  By  my  attempt  to  poison 
liim,  my  liberty  for  years  must  be  forfeited,  if  I  were  tried  for  the  oflence,  and 
he  gave  me  my  choice  to  beartheodiumof  my  crime,  or  voluntarily  to  accept 
slavery  as  the  alternative.  Service  as  a  ciirainal  within  prison-walls,  or  ser- 
vice in  the  iree  air  of  heaven,  was  all  that  was  left  to  me. 

"In  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  anger,  and  despair,  I  accepted  the  latter.  I  had 
been  an  unprincipled  woman  before  this  event,  but  this  change  in  my  destiny 
made  me  a  demon.  Hatred  of  every  human  being  reigned  in  my  heart,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul  I  declared  war  against  the  whole  race  of  which 
I  had  so  lately  deemed  myself  a  member;  while  scorn  and  loathing,  never 
felt  before,  awoke  within  me  toward  that  inferior  caste  to  which  I  now  knew 
myself  to  be  allied  by  blood. 

"  Edward  Munroe  then  informed  me  that  I  must  hold  myself  ir 
to  accompany  him  to  Charleston.    At  tliat  point,  those  who  had  o 
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mo  would  lose  all  trace  of  me;  and  as  it  was  kcowii  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
departure  from  my  paternal  home,  no  inquiries  would  be  made, 

"  I  pass  over  that  dreadful  Journey.  I  would  have  made  an  effort  to  escape, 
but  I  found  myself  too  closely  watched  to  hope  for  success.  When  we  reached 
Charleston,  my  cousin  hroiight  me  a  yellow  powder,  with  which  I  stained  my 
skin  at  hia  command.  The  trader  thea  came,  and,  on  the  condition  of  heing 
better  treated  than  the  remainder  of  the  gang,  I  was  transferred  to  him  at  a 
merely  nominal  price. 

"Pleased  with  his  bargain,  he  made  no  inquiries  that  might  have  been 
difficult  to  answer,  and  I  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  ship  which  was  then, 
ready  to  sail.  In  compliance  with  his  engagement,  I  was  not  degraded  to  a 
level  with  the  other  slaves;  but  however  favored,  the  change  was  a  terrible 
one  to  a  daughter  of  lusiiry  and  self-indulgence,  such  as  I  had  been.  My 
sufferings  only  added  bitterness  to  my  temper,  and  I  had  left  to  me  but  one 
consolation — I  was  going  where  he  whom  I  loved  might  he  found. 

"I  would  seek  him  out,  remove  from  my  skin  the  yellow  stain,  resume  the 
station  to  which  I  had  been  reared,  and  demand  justice  at  his  hands.  I 
believed  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  this,  for  I  had  been  permitted  to 
retain  my  wardrobe,  and  I  also  possessed  a  considerahle  sum  of  monev, 
together  with  some  valuable  jewels  With  my  onginal  faimf^*"  restored  and 
attired  in  costly  robes,  no  one  nould  dream  of  identifying  me  as  a  fugitive 

"All  my  inquiries  for  Lenox  proved  fruitle^i  and  at  length  m  sullen 
despair,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  transfened  tD  a  wealthy  planter  m  Miaais 
sippi.  Mr.  Forrester  had  but  one  child— i  daughter— md  fiom  the  fiist 
hour  I  beheld  her  I  inatmctn  ely  hated  her  She  endeii  ored  U  lender  me 
contented  in  my  dependent  position  but  her  kindness  only  served  to  a^ra 
vate  my  detestation,  for  it  made  me  feel  how  far  wpenor  "ihe  was  to  what  T 
had  ever  been  in  my  hour  of  pnda  and  prospenty 

"  Another  cause  was  soon  added.  A  lover  came  to  visit  her,  and  in  him  I 
recognized  the  one  I  had  so  long  sought.  At  Braeburn  I  beheld  him  her 
sncceesful  wooer,  and  yet  I  did  not  strike  her  dead  at  my  feet.  I  only  forbore, 
to  deal  the  blow  more  securely.    My  powder  I  still  preserved,  and — " 

Here  the  manuscript  broke  off  abruptly,  but  the  reader  could  well  follow 
her  through  her  subsequent  cajeer. 


THE  DAGUEKREOTYPi;  FEOM  THE  DEAD  MAN'S  EYE, 

One  bright  morning,  toward  the  close  of  September,  Arden  strolled  to  a 
nook,  a  mile  above  the  fall,  filled  with  rocks  and  water-plants;  and  he 
became  so  absorbed  in  transferring  them  to  his  sketch-book,  that  time  passed 
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insensibly  on.  Tlie  hoars  from  dawn  till  eleven  he  reserved  to  tlie  claims  of 
his  art ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  other  less  entrancing  labors. 
It  waa  hifi  usual  custom  to  bring  vfith  him- a  basket  containing  his  frugal 
breakfeat,  but  this  morning  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  toward  ten  o'clock  he 
discovered  that  he  was  very  hungry.  Reluctantly  dosing  his  portfolio,  he 
turned  his  loitering  steps  toward  the  cottage,  pausing  every  few  moments  ffl 
catch  some  new  beauty  in  the  flitting  shades  of  light  upon  the  hill-sides. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  noise — a  trembling  of  the  earth  around,  and  frag- 
ments of  glass  and  wood  were  thrown  into  the  air.  One  wild  glajice  showed 
him  that  the  domed  roof  was  blown  from  the  cottage,  and,  casting  down  all 
that  impeded  his  steps,  he  ran  with  wild  speed  toward  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster. But  he  was  half  a  mile  distant,  and  many  moments  elapsed  before  he 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  cottage.  Swiftly  passing  through  the  hall,  he 
found  the  door  which  separated  Oarlyle's  laboratory  room  from  tlie  body  of 
the  house,  thrown  from  its  hinges,  and  with  inexpressible  anguish  he  saw  bis 
cousin  lying  amid  the  wrecks  of  his  apparatus,  utterly  lifeless.  To  raise  Mm 
up,  scan,  his  lineaments,  and  sink  down  in  utt«r  hopelessness,  was  the  work 
of  a  moment ;  for  he  who  had  studied  every  phase  of  death  as  an  artist,  saw 
its  unmistakable  impress  upon  the  features  of  the  fiilien  man.  Yet  there 
was  an  expression  of  resistance  and  anguish  upon  them,  which  forbade  the 
idea  that  he  had  perished  from  the  effects  of  the  explosion. 

In  his  wild  agony,  Arden  called  loudly  on  Oarlyle's  name;  but,  aJasI  on 
earth  he  would  never  more  respond  to  that  caU.  He  lifted  him  up,  and 
placed  him  upon  a  large  chair;  as  he  did  so,  he  saw,  with  dilating  eyes,  that 
8  stream  of  blood  welled  slowly  fi-om  his  throat.  A  brief  examination 
satisfied  him  that  his  cousin  had  not  perished  from  the  explosion,  but  that  a 
sharp  weapon  had  severed  the  jugular  vein  at  one  blow.  Then  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  murdered,  and  a  sickening  sense  of  self-accusation  overcame 
him.  He  had  brought  him  there,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  which  should 
have  turned  him  from  his  purpose.  A  sudden  tremor  came  over  him,  and 
cold  drops  gathered  on  his  brow;  for  he  remembered  that  he  had  lured  his 
kinsman  to  that  lonely  spot;  he  was  next  heir  to  property  which  many 
thought  had  been  unjustly  bestowed  upon  Carlyle  to  his  own  injury ;  they 
were  alone  in  the  house,  and  he  might  be  accused  of  having  compassed  his 

He  looked  wildly  around  for  help.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  box  containing 
the  plates  which  Carlyle  had  shown  him  a  short  time  before.  Their  conver- 
sation flashed  upon  his  mind;  and  he  rushed  to  his  own  room,  to  remove  the 
instrument  with  which  he  took  daguerreotypes,  in  the  fiiint  hope  that  he 
might  gain  a  clue  to  the  murderer,  by  taking  a  picture  of  the  eye  of  the  dead 
man.  Those  orbs  which  scarcely  yet  had  begun  to  glaae  in  death,  might  be 
made  to  shadow  forth  the  form  on  which  they  had  last  gazed,  and  thus  reveal 
the  dread  secret  of  his  tragic  fate. 

With  incredible  speed,  Arden  placed  tiio  lens  at  the  proper  focus,  took  the 
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prepared  plate,  and  ai^'usted  the  figure  of  tlie  dead  man.  The  light  from 
above  fell  upon  the  ghastly  form,  with  the  life-stream  -slowly  welling  over  the 
snowy  linen  of  his  shirt-bosom,  and  he  could  have  cried  aloud  in  the  agony 
of  hia  soal  at  that  fearfal  sight ;  but  this  was  no  time  to  give  way  to  emotion ; 
he  must  to  wort  fo  save  himself  from  the  foulest  suspicion  that  ever  darkened 
the  fiune  of  a  man.  Magnifying  the  eye  to  its  utmost  extent,  with  trembling 
hands,  he  closed  the  aperture,  and  awaited  the  result.  Twenty  was  counted 
more  from  the  rapid  pulsations  of  hia  heart,  than  from  any  effort  of  his  own, 
and  he  removed  the  plate. 

Bscited  as  he  was,  he  submitted  the  picture  to  the  usual  chemical  tests  with 
extreme  care,  though  he  scarcely  hoped  for  any  successful  result  to  the  ex- 
periment. It  was  alone  au^ested  by  the  desperate  circumstances  in  which 
he.  was  placed,  and  with  feverish  doubt  he  watched  the  lines  as  they  appeared 
upon  the  highly  polished  surface.  To  his  unbounded  amazement,  the  eye 
was  delineated  bold  and  clear,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina  was  visible 
a  distinctly  outlined  head  I  Using  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  he  saw  that 
it  was  the  &ce  of  a  young  and  singularly  lovely  girl,  with  heavy  braids  of 
hair  felling  low  upon  her  cheeks.  The  large  eyes  wei-e  filled  with  mingled 
compassion  and  terror,  and  the  half  parted  lips  expressed  the.  extremity  of 
horror. 

Arden  gazed  in  amazement  and  incredulity,  though  he  held  before  his  eyes 
the  mute  evidence  of  his  skill ;  here  was  a  nearly  perfect  picture  of  a  creature 
so  lovely  that  under  other  circumstances  his  aitist  soul  would  have  bowed 
before  her  as  the  realization  of  his  lairest  ideal  of  woman.  Could  this  crea- 
ture indeed  have  dealt  the  fetal  blow  whioh  deprived  his  kinsman  of  life? 
Could  nature  create  a  being  so  iair,  and  yet  deny  those  finer  impulses  which 
should  move  one  of  such  perfect  mould  ?  But  if  she  had  not  committed  the 
deed,  why  -was  she  here,  why  should  her  lovely  face  have  been  the  last  object 
on  which  the  eyes  of  the  dead  man  rested? 

While  this  scene  progressed,  Arden  was  so  intensely  excited  that  he  was 
unconscious  that  others  had  reached  the  scene  of  action,  and  were  watching 
his  movements  with  intense  eagerness.  As  he  first  turned  the  head  toward 
the  light,  three  persons  entered  the  apartment ;  they  uttered  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  horror  at  the  terrible  scene  which  met  their  view,  they  gaaed 
with  him  on  the  fair  image  he  had  so  wonderfully  obtained,  but  the  pre- 
occupied artist  was  unconscious  of  it  all.  If  they  touched  him,  he  shook  of 
their  grasp,  but  gave  no  heed  to  them, — whenthey  questioned  Mm,  he  heard 
them  noL  His  senses  seemed  frozen  into  unconsciousness  by  the  awfiil  shock 
his  nervous  system  had  received.  But  one  idea  possessed  him :  to  gain  a 
clue  to  this  mj^terious  deed,  for  wliich  he,  in  all  probability,  would  be  held 
accountable. 
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"the  picture." 


When  the  first  stunning  effects  ot  1  'on     d  Ath  passed  away,  Arden 

endeavored  to  take  a  calm  survey  t  his  !  api  j  position,  and  to  gather 
such  materials  for  his  defence  as  might  flu  n  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him. 

A  young  laivjer  called  on  him,  an  1  ff  ed  h  rvices  in  his  hehalf,  hut 
Arden  courteously  declined  them,  b  1  ng  th  1 1  ould  speak  much  better 
in  his  own  defence  than  an  inexpenem^  tyro.  At  the  request  of  hia  uncle, 
the  artist  had  at  one  time  studied  law  with  the  intention  of  adopting  it  as  his 
profession ;  but  all  his  natural  tastes  were  antagonistic  to  its  practice,  and  he 
returned  with  renewed  ardor  to  his  first  love  — his  beautiful  art;  thus,  in  all 
probability,  giving  that  offence  to  Mr.  Carlyle  which  caused  him  merely  to 
name  him  in  his  will  as  the  heir  to  so  insignificant  a  sum  as  waa  scarcely 
worth  claiming. 

Arden's  knowledge  of  the  law  of  evideuce  revealed  to  him  the  dangerous 
position  he  held,  and  the  small  chance  of  escape  which  existed.  Few  cases 
of  eircumstajitial  evidence  afforded  a  stronger  array  of  feds  than  those  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  against  him,  as  presumptive  proof  of  guilt.  He 
reviewed  them  again  and  agaia  in  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  until  hope  died 
within  him,  and  he  felt  that  all  his  beautiful  dreams,  his  high  aspirations, 
must  end  in  a  felon's  doom. 

How  his  soul  writhed  under  this  conviction ;  how  earnestly  he  prayed  that 
light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  mysterious  transaction,  worife  may  not  reveaL 
He  had  no  friend  that  he  could  summon  to  his  side  in  this  crisis  of  his  destiny, 
for  Frederick  Carlyle  waa  the  only  one  he  had  ever  claimed ;  in  the  distant 
town  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  the  eccentric  habils  of  the  elder  Carlyle, 
and  hia  aversion  to  strainers,  had  prevented  both  young  men  from  forming 
such  intimacies  aa  are  common  to  their  years. 

The  world  judges  the  unfortunate  harsiily,  and  Arden  felt  that  even  the 
most  candid  mind  might  be  influenced  against  him  by  the  unfortunate  con- 
currence of  circumstances  which  seemed  to  fix  the  crime  of  the  murder  upon 
him.  He  had  been  reckless  in  his  resolution  to  inhabit  the  cottage ;  he  had 
probably  decoyed  hia  cousin  to  this  secluded  spot  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  catastrophe  which  had  occurred,  in  the  beUef  that  he  would  be  ac- 
quitted through  lack  of  positive  evidence  against  him,  and  be  free  to  enjoy 
the  fortune  so  nefariously  obtained. 

His  thoughts  revolved  in  the  same  circle,  always  coming  back  to  the  same 
dreary  conviction,  until  he  began  to  fear  that  his  mind  would  unsettle  itscif 
by  this  monotonous  dream  of  misery.  He  must  occupy  himself; — he  re- 
quested that  his  painting  materials  might  be  brought  to  him ;  in  his  art  he 
would  seek  solace  and  temporary  forgetfulness ;  yet  the  first  thing  he  attempted 
to  paint  only  brought  back  more  vividly  the  events  of  that  dreadful  morning 
which  had  wrecked  his  youth. 
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Arden  liad  spent  many  hours  in  contomplating  the  picture  ohtained  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner,  and  he  now  undertook  to  take  a  copy  from  it,  as  seen 
through  hiH  magniiying  glass.  The  head  was  certainly  beautiful,  in  spite  of 
the  expression  of  horror  which  disfigured  the  featui-es ;  and  the  artist  gazed 
for  hours  upon  his  owb  work,  as  if  he  sought  to  gain  from  the  lifeleak  image 
the  dire  secret  of  her  presence  at  that  scene  of  violence  and  blood.  The 
longer  he  gazed,  the  more  impossible  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  original  could 
have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder ;  the  iace  was  one  of  extreme  re- 
finement, and  every  line  in  it  seemed  to  express  pity  and  horror  combined. 
Yet  if  she  were  indeed  innocent,  how  came  she  there  at  such  a  crisis?  why 
was  her  lovely  fece  the  last  object  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  dead  man  had 
consciously  rested? 

When  the  picture  was  completed,  he  placed  it  in  such  a  position  against 
the  wall  that  the  light  fell  fiiUy  upon  it,  and  in  his  restless  promenades  to 
and  fro,  for  hours  every  day,  his  glance  ever  fell  upon  her  features  as  he 
turned  in  that  direction ;  at  first  he  criticised  them,  and  endeavored  to  trace 
in  them  the  traits  which  would  have  prompted  her  to  commit  the  crime  of 
which  he  stood  accused;  but  day  by  day  the  face  exerted  a  stronger  fiisci- 
nation  over  him,  untQ  he  began  to  think  himself  base  to  impute  such  evil  to 
a  creature  so  fair ;  a  being  thus  physically  perfect  could  not  be  morally  de- 
gr-aded.  There  was  an  expression  of  pnrity  and  girlish  sweetness  upon  the 
broad,  iair  brow,  which  seemed  to  contradict  the  suspicion  that  evil  could  be 
harbored  in  her  nature ;  and  gradually  Arden  began  to  feel  as  if  it  would  be 
sinning  nnpaidonably  against  her  tfl  bring  forward  that  picture  in  court,  and 
ask  the  jury  to  believe  the  original  guilty  of  murder. 

Calmer  rdlection,  when  the  encluuiting  face  was  not  looking  down  upon 
him  convinced  him  that  this  was  madness ;  the  fact,  of  obtaining  this  likeness 
was  the  only  thing  that  stwod  between  himself  and  destruction ;  for  if  the 
jury  refused  to  believe  his  story,  he  knew  that  his  fete  was  sealed.  He 
placed  a  curlain  before  the  seductive  beauty  that  seemed  to  exercise  a  mag- 
netic power  over  him,  and  for  days  refused  to  lift  it;  but  he  would  then  re- 
turn fo  its  contemplation  with  renewed  zest,  thoi^h  he  felt  that  his  spirit 
became  each  hour  more  deeply  enthralled  by  its  strange  loveliness. 

In  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  life,  his  worship  of  the  picture  became  a 
monomania  with  him.  He  determined  to  reproduce  this  charming  head  with 
all  the  effect  coloring  could  give  it  Then,  he  thought,  he  could  more  surely 
recognize  the  original,  should  he  ever  meet  with  her,  than  irom  the  shadowy 
form  which  seemed  to  flit  and  fiide  away  as  the  polished  plate  waa  turned  in 
different  lights. 

The  sculptured  features  were  soon  transferred  to  canvas,  and  an  accurate 
copy  made,  so  far  as  the  mere  outlines  went;  but  the  daguerreotype  gave  no 
due  to  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  Arden  painted  her  with  blonde  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result ;  and  he  made  a  second 
copy,  to  which  he  gave  dark  eyes  and  raven  tresses.    "Whether  this  came 
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nearer  liia  own  ideal  of  what  the  unknown  should  bo,  or  was  really  true  to 
the  original,  thero  were  no  means  of  deciding,  but  the  artist  was  better  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  finished  it  very  cftrefiilly.  He  hung  this  in  the  place  of  the 
former  one ;  and  then  a  new  idea  seized  him, — he  would  paint  the  iace  with 
the  natural  and  smiling  expression  of  youth;  and  then  it  would  indeed  be 

Arden  put  away  all  the  pictures  he  had  made,  and  only  retaining  the  idea] 
image  stamped  upon  his  own  mind,  set  to  work  at  once.  So  rapidly  did  he 
proceed,  that  his  brush  seemed  to  wake  almost  to  breathing  life  a  creature 
of  such  rare  loveliness  as  must  have  arrested  the  gaze  of  the  most  careiess 
observer— have  caused  the  coldest  heart  to  acknowledge  the  feacinating 
power  of  transcendent  beauty. 

The  artist  grew  enamored  of  his  work,  and  when  it  was  completed,  he 
sprang  up,  exclaiming  with  maniac  excitement :  — 

"  Eureka  I  I  have  her  at  last  I  0  beautiful  being — only  less  than  divine ; 
I  take  back  my  accusation  against  thee  I  Never  was  thy  hand  raised  against 
my  kinsman's  life.  Could  those  enchanting  lips  sever  to  acknowledge  the 
deed,  I  would  not  credit  the  treason  they  would  speak  against  the  angelic 
nature  that  must  animate  thy  form." 

His  dreary  confinement,  hia  wretchedness  of  mind,  had  produced  their 
natural  result,;  Arden  was  in  the  first  stages  of  a  violent  brain-fever,  and 
when  the  jailer  came  in  toward  evening,  he  fouad  him  kneeling  before  the 
image  hia  own  skill  had  evoked,  entreating  her  to  speak  to  him,  to  save  him 
from  the  fearfiil  fete  that  menaced  him ;  and  these  entreaties  were  mingled 
with  ardent  protestations  of  passionate  devotion  toward  herself. 
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T)  OSA-  "VERTNER  JEFFREY  was  born  Rosa  Vertrer  Griffith. 
JXi  Her  father,  John  Griffith,  lived  near  Hatohez,  was  a  man  of 
elegant  culture,  and  wrote  very  pretty  little  tales  and  poema,  many  of 
his  Indian  atories  having  been  published  in  the  first-class  Annuals, 
years  ^o,  and  several  of  them  highly  complimented  in  England, 
("The  Fawn's  Leap,"  and  "Indian  Bride,"  were  quite  celebrated.) 

Rosa  inherits  her  talents  from  him ;  his  brother,  Wm.  T.  Griffith, 
was  one  of  the  most  emmont  lawyers  at  the  bar  of  Mississippi,  in  his 
day.  All  of  the  Griffiths  are  gifted,  having  graceful  manners  —  were 
charming  people.  "Rosa"  is  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Abercromhie,  whose  memory  is  highly  revered  in  Philadelphia,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  an  Episcopal  minister.  Her 
mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Abercrombie,  was  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
but  died  early,  leaving  four  little  children ;  and  it  was  then  that  Rosa's 
maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Vei-tner,  adopted  her,  and  was  all  that  an  own 
mother  could  be.  Her  early  childhood  was  passed  at  a  beautiful 
country  place  near  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  called  "Burlington,"  and 
owned  by  her  adopted  father.  She  loved  that  home  as  she  has  never 
loved  another,  "  for  the  attachments  of  imaginative  children  to  local- 
ities are  stronger  than  those  formed  in  after-life."  Some  idea  of  her 
attachment  to  that  lovely  spot  may  be  formed  by  the  perusal  of  her 
beautiful  poem,  "My  Childhood's  Home."  When  only  ten  years  of 
age,  she  was  taken  to  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  completing  her 
education,  and  the  parting  from  "Burlington"  was  her  first  sorrow. 
She  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Bishop  Smith,  at  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
was  married,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  to  Claude  M.  Johnson,  a 
gentleman  of  elegant  fortune. 

A  friend  of  Rosa  from  childhood,  says :  "  Rosa  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women,  physically,  that  I  ever  knew ;  her  head  and  face  were 
perfect  as  a  Greek  Hebe.  She  is  large  and  full,  with  magnificent  bust 
and  arms ;  eyes,  real  violet-blue ;  mouth,  exquisite,  with  the  reddest 
lips;  and  perfect  features;  her  liair,  dark-brown,  glossy,  curling  and 
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waving  over  a  nobly  proportioned  brow.  She  is  bright,  gay,  joyous, 
and  perfectly  unaffected  in  manner,  full  of  fun  and  even  practical 
jokes,  ^d  witb  the  merriest  laugh,"    Such  was  Eosa  the  girl. 

She  is  a  capital  housekeeper,  good  mother,  and  was  a  good  wife. 
She  was  the  mother  of  six  children  by  Mr.  Johnson,  two  of  whom 
have  passed  from  earth,  and  has  three  babies  by  her  last  marriage, — 
"  a  lovely  band,"  of  which  the  mother  is  justly  proud  ;  and  although 
losing  a  large  fortune  by  the  war,  she  is  verj-,  very  happy, 

Alexander  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  her  husband,  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  but  has  resided  in  the  South  for  fifteen  years,  and  having 
married  a  Southern  woman,  is  now  identified  with  the  South. 

In .  1850,  under  the  signature  of  "  Eosa,"  she  became  a  contributor 
to  the  "  Louisville  Journal,"  of  which  Geo.  D,  Prentice  was  edifor. 
A  great  number  of  her  poems  appeared  in  this  journal,  although  from 
time  to  time  she  contributed  to  the  principal  literary  journals  of  the 
country.  In  1857,  her  poems  were  published  in  a  volume  by  Tieknor 
&  Fields,  Boston,  and  elicited  from  the  press  throughout  the  country 
the  warmest  tributes  of  praise. 

The  following  pretty  complimentary  notice  of  "Poems  by  Rosa," 
was  written  by  the  lamented  hero-poet,  Theodore  O'Hara :  —     ' 

"  If  in  the  general  distribution  of  blessings,  Providence  has  been  impar- 
tial, and  so  b^towed  its  feivors  aa  to  equalize  the  condition  of  human  beii^, 
there  are  instances  in  which  exceptions  seem  to  occur  tbat  utt«tly  overthrow 
the  idea  of  universal,  equity.  The  author  of  these  exquisite  lyrical  gems  fur- 
nishes an  example  in  point.  Young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  with  every  en- 
joyment which  health  can  covet,  or  admiration  afford,  or  fortune  procure,  slie 
might  have  been  denied,  without  injustice,  those  brilliant  gifts  which  often 
alleviate  the  ills  of  poverty,  or  light  the  darkness  of  misfortune.  But  Nature, 
aa  If  to  illustrate  the  munificence  of  her  bounty,  and  signalize  the  object  of  her 
fevor  by  a  prod^ality  of  blessings,  has  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  ad- 
dition to  great  personal  beauty,  gentleness  of  disposition,  vast  fortune,  and 
all  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  the  lofly  attributes  of  genius.  We  have  read 
this  volume  with  the  deepest  pleasure.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  which  does 
not  breathe  the  inspiration  of  true  poetry.  There  is  no  pretension,  no 
straining  after  effect,  no  stilted  phraseology,  seeking  in  its  pompous  flow  to 
dignify,  by  mere  word-draping,  trivial  commonplace  impressions,  but  a  gen- 
uine outpouring  of  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  gives  to  the  ocemrences 
of  daily  life  the  fascination  of  romance.  We  liave  seldom  seen  developed  in 
a  higher  d^ree  that  subtile  power  which  clothes  with  a  mantle  of  tenderness 
Hnd  beauty  every  object  which  it  touches.    Memory  and  imagination  mingle 
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tiieir  trophies  in  the  lovely  pictures  which  she  p^nts ;  and  so  fiiultleas  is  the 
skill  with  which,  they  are  hlended,  that  some  of  these  poems  seem  aa  esciuis- 
ife  tissue  of  interwoven  light  and  shade.  The  style  is  easy  and  glowing,  the 
language  chosen,  with  scrupulous  taste,  —  or  rather  not  chosen  at  all,  for  it 
seems  to  he  hut  an  atmosphere  of  the  thoughts  wMch  it  envelopes, — tie 
imagery  is  striking  and  appropriate,  and  always  perfect  in  its  analogies ;  the 
sentiment  tender  and  nohle,  reflecting  in  heautiful  harmony  the  radiance  of 
intellect  with  the  cheering  warmth  of  true  womanly  feeling. 

"  Among  the  poems  which  specially  excited  our  admiration  we  may  mention 
'  The  Sunset  City,'  which  is  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  specimens  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  we  have  ever  read.  Every  line  seems  to  glow  with  brilliant 
gema,  and  over  all  is  thrown  a  gorgeous  emblazonry  of  lancy  which  dazzles 
and  deludes  the  mind  by  its  sparkling  splendor.  '  The  First  Eclipse '  is  a 
poem  in  blant  verse,  of  greater  length  and  of  much  higher  order.  In  it,  the 
author  conceives  and  describes  the  lofty  mission  of  science,  its  noble  elevation 
above  tlie  commoner  pursuits  of  life,  its  glorious  achievements  and  rewards, 
although  the  instrument  by  which  its  triumphs  were  accomplished  may  pass 
unnoted  from  the  memory  of  men.  The  crowning  jewel  of  the  casket  is 
'The  Frozen  Ship,"  This  beautiful  story  exhibits  the  highest  order  of 
poetic  merit.  The  ai^ument  is  most  happily  conceived,  the  surroundings 
are  all  grouped  with  perfect  propriety,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  de- 
nouement is  moat  artistically  wrought.  The  piece  abounds  in  graphic,  life- 
like descriptions,  in  delicate  tenderness  of  expression  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  sentiment.  .  .  . 

'■In  perusing  these  poems  and  contemplating  their  countless  infinity  of 
gems,  we  lose  the  power  to  discriminate  in  the  general  and  dazzling  impres- 
sion of  their  briUianoy,  like  the  Chaldee  shepherd,  who  has  gazed  upon  the 
atany  splendors  of  the  firmament  till  his  overpowered  vision  can  diatii^uiah 
but  one  unbroken  sheen  of  gloryi" 

And  the  following  is  from  a  review  of  the  same  volume,  from 
another  source; — 

"  The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  iaii  to  be  struck  with  the  author's 
exuberance  of  thoi^ht  and  imagery.  In  the  vitality  of  her  conceptions 
there  are  no  extravagances  either  of  sense  or  expression,  no  strained  simili- 
tudes, no  maudlin  raptures.  In  her  choice  of  subjects  and  method  of  treat- 
ing them,  we  see  everywhere  the  constitution  of  the  author's  mind.  Her 
favorite  themes  relate  to  the  beautifiil  and  noble,  generally  bear  the  impress 
of  personal  experience,  and  always  display  her  vfealth  of  thought  and  depth 
of  feeling.  Nowhere  does  she  excel  in  the  retrospect  of  ruined  hopes  and 
blighted  aspirations,  of  ideals  shattered  and  trusts  betrayed,  conceiiiing 
which,  of  late,  so  much  has  been  said  and  sung.     On  the  contrary,  the  buoy- 
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ancy  of  lier  spirit,  ter  elasticity  of  temperament,  and  freshness  of  feeling, 
are  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  of  her  verse,  and  throw  a  peculiar 
light  and  grace  over  her  clear  and  daaaic  productions.  However  trite  the 
topic,  there  is  nothing  commonplace  in  her  diction,  or  stereotyped  in  her 
manner  of  treating  it.  Though  many  of  her  pieces  display  an  elaborate  and 
careful  finish,  her  unrepressed  vigor  of  imagination  repudiates  artifleial 
embellishment,  and  rgecting  the  meretricioua  adornments  of  poetical  dille- 
tantiam,  prefers  a  concentrated  eaei^y  of  expression,  which  is  never  forced 
and  never  feeble. 

"  In  emblems  of  external  beauty  and  truth, '  Rosa '  is  aingularly  felicitous. 
She  has  an  artistic  and  subtile  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  a  pure 
intelligence  of  the  true  mission  of  Art  as  its  interpreter,  tc^ether  with  an 
elevated  purity  of  taste,  which,  emanating  from  her  fine  instincts,  may,  per- 
haps, render  some  of  ter  pieces  too  refined  to  be  popular.  But  in  whatever 
garb  she  clothes  her  jewelled  fimdes,  the  splendor  of  her  imagination  dis- 
cards the  accepted  phrases  and  smooth  commonplaces  which  are  too  often 
met  with  in  the  pages  of  elder  poets,  and  which  seem  to  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rhyme. 

"With  such  robustness,  yet  sucli  susceptibility,  such  intensity,  combined 
with  such  mental  strength, '  Rosa's '  spirited  delineations  never  degenei-ate 
into  a  mere  record  of  inane  sentimentalities,  or  worn-out  pathos.  She  can 
be  emphatic,  without  becoming  turbulent,  intense,  yet  ever  calnuand  health- 
ful, and  while  her  productions  everywhere  display  a  rich  and  varied  calture, 
in  all  of  them  we  see  the  mark  of  spontaneity.  Her  dominant,  impetuous 
spirit  asserts  its  individuality  in  each  of  her  glowing  ^fijsioos,  marked  as 
they  are  by  a  superb  scorn  of  all  meanness,  and  by  the  predominating  im- 
pulses of  an  ardent,  imaginative,  high-souled  woman.  The  elegant  move- 
ment of  her  verse,  marred  by  no  constraint  nor  artificiality,  is  a  separate 
excellence  which  we  would  not  overlook.  Her  style  is  adapted  to  her  themes, 
and  varies  readily  with  each  of  her  changing  moods.  There  is  about  it  a 
captivating  abandon  which  is  in  happy  accordance  with  her  ethereal  and 
playful  fiincy. 

"  Not  the  least  chai-acteriatic  of  Eosa'a  poetry,  and  one  which  is  eminently 
distinctive,  ia  its  earnestness  I  She  writes  it  because  she  must,  and  from  the 
fount  of  her  inspiration  flows  a  vein  of  poetry  that  is  never  diluted  and 
never  exhausted. 

"  Gifted  with  a  ready  and  subtile  intuition  of  whatever  is  exalted,  whether 
in  nature  or  in  character,  '  Eosa '  never  displays  her  genius  to  better  advan- 
tage thaji  when  the  thesis  of  her  poem  is  the  affection  growing  out  of  her 
several  relations  of  wife,  mother,  and  daughter.  Upon  these  themes  she  has 
lavished,  witli  the  enthraiasia  of  a  true  poet,  her  beautiflil  and  touching 
imagery,  her  fervor  of  feeling,  her  electric  flashes  of  imagination,  her  vivid 
conceptions,  and  above  all,  imbued  the  very  passion  of  poetry  with  such  a 
stainless  purity  of  moral  purpose,  that  the  reader  finds  himself  involuntarily 
losing  sight  of  the  authoress  in  his  admiration  of  the  woman." 
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In  the  Spring  of  1864,  Mrs.  Jeffrey  published  through  Sheldon  & 
Co,,  New  York,  a  novel  entitled  "  Woodburn,"  of  which  there  were 
only  two  editions  printed,  and  which  was  not  seen  in  the  far  South, 
except  by  few.  We  -acknowledge  to  a  preference  for  the  poems  of 
"Eoaa,"  although  "Woodburn"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
literature. 

(from  (*e  "Lomsmlle  Jovraat.") 

"  WooDBUEN ;  A  Novel.  —  Several  weeks  ago,  in  announcing  this  work 
aa  forthcoming,  we  said : 

" '  Where  its  scene  is  laid,  or  what  its  plot  is,  or  who  is  ifa  hero  or  heroine, 
are  points  upon  which  the  public  aa  yet  have  received  no  inkling ;  but  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  fair  authoress  muBt  feel 
assured,  that,  in  respect  to  the  scene  and  plot,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects, 
the  production  will  be  brimful  of  charm.  Her  legion  of  admirers  leel  a 
world  of  curiosity  respecting  the  work,  but  no  solicitude.  They  confide  im- 
plicitly, as  they  well  may,  in  her  rare  ajid  beautiful  powers,' 

"  We  are  now  able  to  say  that  this  implicit  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
It  haa  been  nobly  justified:  Woodburn,  in  respect  to  the  scene  and  plot,  as 
well  as  in'  all  other  rejects,  is  indeed  brimfiil  of  charm.  In  support  of  this 
judgment,  we  beg  to  adduce  the  following  notice  from  the  Hartford  Courant, 
which  is  one  of  many  favorable  notices  that  we  might  cite,  and  which  throws 
quite  as  much  light  on  the  scene  and  plot  and  principal  characters,  as  we 
think  a  person  who  has  not  read  the  novel  is  entitled  to  receive. 

" '  It  is  refreshing  to  meet,  in.  these  days  of  the  sensational  Braddon-Wood 
school  of  fiction,  a  story  possessing  so  much  real  ability  as  "  Woodburn." 
The  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  at  the  South ;  and  the  many  fine  pic- 
tures of  its  sunny  landscapes,  with  which  tlie  book  abounds,  relieve  the 
intense  interest  of  the  story.  Most  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  great 
cleverness,  and  a  few  in  such  clear  outlines  that  we  feel  assured  we  have  met 
them  in  real  life.  The  hero  and  heroine,  Mr.  Clifford  and  Ethel  Linton,  are 
fine  characters.  Both  possess  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
the  reader  will  be  in  love  with  them  from  the  first.  The  villain  of  the  story, 
who  bears  the  harsh-sounding  name  of  Basil  Thorn,  is  a  real  villain.  For 
unmitigated  scouadrelism  and  remorseless  hatred  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
him.  His  miserable  death  in  the  woods  is  a  relief  to  us.  Eachel  Thorn,  a 
sort  of  Becky  Sharp,  but  without  Becky's  triumphs,  is  a  powerfiilly  drawn 
character.  One  of  the  best  personages  in  the  book  is  the  narrator  herself. 
Amy  Percy — bright ,  shrewd,  honest — a  girl  who,  disappointed  in  her  first 
love,  does  n't  believe  in  breaking  her  heart  therefor.  The  plot  is  ably 
managed,  and  the  secret  that  hangs  about  Doctor  Foster  and  the  maniac,  is 
so  skilfiilly  concealed  until  the  denouement,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at 
it.  There  is  much,  acuteness  displayed  in  many  of  the  author's  refiections 
and  observations.   Her  style  is  clear,  compact,  and  animated,  and  with  occa- 
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fiiona!  exubersuice  reminding  U3  of  Miss  Preseott.  "Woodbuni"  will  add 
largely  to  Mrs.  Jeffrey's  feme,  and  in  the  difficult  field  of  fiction -writing  she 
wiU  take  higli  raak.' 

"This  is  very  high  praise,  biit  not  too  high.  It  is  rather  below  than 
above  the  nierifsof  'Woodbuni.'  The  fescination  of  the  story  is  complete. 
No  reader  who  crosses  the  tkreahold  will  pause  short  of  the  recesses  which 
enshrine  the  mystery.  Nor  is  the  style  unworthy  of  the  story.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  story  blazes  in  the  style  like  a  gem  in  its  setting,  '  Woodbum '  is 
a  success.    Considered  as  a  first  effort  in  the  field  of  fiction,  it  is  a  brilliant 

Here  is  a  word-picture  of  the  heroine:  — 

"  Ethel  Linton  was  the  most  superb  beauty  I  ever  saw.  At  that  time  past 
the  bloom  of  early  youth,  being  twenfy-five,  yet  her  loveliness  had  ripened — 
matured — losing  not  fi:eshness,  yet  gaining  depth  and  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion, in  its  growth  to  full  perfection.  She  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  — 
a  wavy,  graceful  figure,  yet  so  round,  there  were  no  harsh  angles  there  to  mar 
its  stately  symmetry ;  fair,  very  iairj  with  large,  lustrous  hazel  eyes,  into  whose 
clear  depths  you  might  gaze  long  and  earnestly,  and  while  gazing,  feel  as  welt 
assured  that  the  soul  within  was  a  temple  of  purity  and  truth,  as  in  watching 
the  stars,  we  know  those  blue  steeps  which  they  adorn  are  boundary-lines  to 
a  world  of  angels.  The  feature  were  regular,  yet  not  with  the  severe  per- 
fection of  a  Grecian  statue.  And  it  was  the  ever-changing  lights  and  shades 
of  expression,  that  constituted  Ethel's  chief  attraction ; — the  glow,  the  beam 
of  intellect,  the  bewitching  smiles  or  laugh  of  gayety-— at  times  almost 
childish  in  its  ringing  merriment,  and  then,  a  shadow  of  moumfulness  flit- 
ting over  her  face,  edipsii^  its  light  like  wreaths  of  purple  vapor,  that  some- 
times start  suddenly  across  the  glory  of  a  summer  sky,  breaking  into  shim- 
mering gleams  the  glow  of  sunshine  on  some  enchanting  landscape,  yet 
shading  it  so  softly,  so  dreamily,  that  we  know  not  which  to  deem  most  lovely, 
the  living  picture  bathed  in  light,  or  shadowed  by  its  veil  of  purple  cloud. 
My  sister's  hair  was  her  crowning  beauty.  Golden-brown,  silky,  and  abun- 
dant, it  rippled  in  shining  waves  over  her  white  brow,  and,  braided  into  a 
mass  at  the  back  of  her  regal  head,  shone  like  a  halo^illuminating  her 
whole  form." 

Here  is  a  beautiful  stroke  of  pathos :  — 

"Still,  Cecil  dare  continued  to  preach— Sunday  after  Sunday  rising  up 
with  that  white,  sfill  fiice,  whose  very  calmness  told  a  tale  of  fearful,  inward 
struggle;  and  once,  when  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  requested  for 
Pearl,  (when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,)  his  voice  grew  so  low  and  tremulous, 
we  knew  that  it  swept  over  a  well  of  unshed  tears,  like  the  sad  wailing  wind 
of  Autumn,  when  through  some  lone  valley  it  comes,  with  a  sobbing  sound, 
drearily  sweeping  over  deep,  still  waters." 
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And  here  are  acute  reflections : 

"  Poor,  dear,  beautiful  Ethel !  —  if  they  eouM  only  have  met  before  her  first 
miserable  marriage !  Yet  when  I  suggested  this  to  Cecil  dare  the  other  day, 
he  looted  very  grave,  and  said :  '  Don't  suppose,  because  events  are  contrary 
to  what  our  feeble  judgment  may  deem  best,  that  it  is  so,  or  that  we  could 
better  the  order  of  things  by  arranging  them  to  suit  ourselves ;  for,  by  cul- 
tivating Buch  thoughts,  we  put  our  little  mite  of  earthly  wisdom  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  Almighty  One  who  never  has  erred  and  never  can  err.  Had 
yoTir  cousin  met  Mr,  Clifford  in  her  early  youth,  they  might  not  have  been 
congenial  in  disposition  and  temper,  as  they  now  appear  to  be,  for  she  has 
doubtless  been  softened  and  strengthened  by  early  trials ;  and,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  hia  hisftiry,  there  is  a  sad,  firm,  calm  loot  abont  Mr.  Clifford, 
which  indicates  that  he  has  borne  some  heavy  weight  of  sorrow  patiently, 
■and  met  reverse  of  fortune  bravely  as  a  man — resignedly  as  a  Christian. 
Perhaps  they  both  needed  this  to  mate  them  what  they  now  are,  and  {if 
destined  for  each  other]  it  is  fer  better  they  never  met  until  now;  for  God 
orders  all  things  well.  Suppose  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  human  being,  had 
the  government  and  direction  of  everything,  even  on  this  little  globe  of  ours 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  boundless  universe)  for  one  day,  how  would  it  end  ? 
In  misery,  confusion,  and  ruin.  Let  us  not  then  presume,  in  the  weakness 
of  human  folly,  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  God.'  " 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  is  now  contributing  novelettes  and  poema  to  literary 
journals,  and  among  others  to  the  "  Land  we  Love."  She  has  written 
a  poem  which  she  thinks  possesses  more  merit  than  anything  she  ever 
wrote,  and  are  her  favorite  verses.  I  am  pleased  to  give  a  few  stanzas 
from  "  Florence  Vale,"  and  hope  the  poem  may  shortly  be  given  to 
the  public. 

Her  residence  is  still  In  the  pleasant  town  of  Lexington,  Ky. 


EXTRACTS  FEOM  "FLOEENCE  VALE."* 

I  have  been  blest, — so  fliUy  blest— that,  basking  in  the  light 
Of  purple  joy — grief  was  to  me  lite  a  wild  stormy  night 
To  those  who  sweep  silk  curtains  back,  ajid  watch  the  shut-out  gloc 
Amid  the  rosy  atmosphere  of  a  luxurious  room. 

1  These  extraots  arc  tiikon  at  random  ffom  tho  MRS.  poem. 
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B03A   YBBTKEIt    JEFFBIY.  i"' 

I  knew  ttat  de.lh  ...  m  Ito  .o.U    "1  »  "   "'1  W""-" 
Bnt-malenl  m  li^lipm  ,—  1  lij  ig"  »'  -""">   '"■ 
Thm  childiBn  tiiii  of  i»ld,  wta  ga^e  on  pimtel  pito  »e» 
M.d  byrum  ro.u.-  oeitt  Ike  .k.de  ol  b.lmj  oit.on  tree. 

And  when  .1  unn.-H™.n  de.lt  tk.  blow  ,..tk  an  unepmng  h«.d: 
I  dreamed  m  Ed^n    to  awake   nud  wa.t»  of  burning  .and. 
LA.  d,e«,w..l.  wkiek  neath  .  l««i  of  hate  I  to  ™d«.d  Ih.ongh, 
Wea.y  a.  neatk  h«  S.Tunr'.  enne,  .pe.d.  on  the    Wandering  Jew. 

A.  .oatteed  grave.,  that  dot  witk  gloom  the  ea.tem  traveller',  way, 
So  grief  and  p.ii  do  .inHy  mark  lite",  high-road  a.  we  .tray; 
And  for  that  tlmeka.  Memory  raised  an  altar  of  rt^ret, 
Among  the  joy.,  along  my  path,  Ilk.  golden  milo-.tone.  .el 

A  glorlou.  type  of  womanhood,  whose  very  waywardn«. 
Begnlled  my  lip.  ere  the,  conld  ehlde,  to  .mrl.  on  h»  bl,». 
A  ntfur.  with  no  hidden  .ho.b,  hnl  ol«.r  ».  wa™  Siat  show 
To  mariners,  throngh  crystal  deeps,  the  coral-reefe  below  I 

I  kate,  aye,  loathe,  the  very  thonghl,  that  Love's  btat  nam.  is  given 
To  pa..ion.  .care.  mor.  like  to  it  thm.  Hell  is  like  to  Heaven. 
Bv  one,  the  feelings  are  rdlned,  ..  streams  are  purified 
In  sparry  eavi,  or  .Uning  «md»,  through  which  they  ofttime.  glide. 

The  other  is  like  mmt  foul  spring,  where  (lured  by  thir.t)  we  drink. 
To  and  a  noxion.,  burning  tide,  with  a.k(.  on  it.  brink. 
And  lol  it  doth  pollut.  the  .oul.  a.  erst  the  Ood-ounrf  Nile 
■With  wav«i  of  blood  the  .unny  binds  of  Egypt  did  defile. 

And  from  that  time,  above  the  wreck  of  hope,  so  bright  mid  bleat, 
Within  my  heart  revengeful  hate  upreared  hi.  .naky  cre.t. 
And  on  each  tender,  prayerfii  thought  a  foul  pollution  .bed. 
Like  blood  upon  a  battle-field,  staining  the  daisie.  red. 


LILLA  CLARE. 


Wearily,  drearily,  monruihUy  fiiir. 

By  a  deep  river  roves  young  Lilla  Gare 

At  midnight  — oh,  why  is  .ke  wandering  tliere? 
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SOTJTHLAUD     WHITER  S. 

f       Hj    tl      1  J    ty       e^  f    1 

A   i        1  li         h       b      m       til  1 

L 1^     1    k       t        i  iltmg  1     (L    f  pea  1 

A   1  tl     f      b    w       eath  til  IT  gl       ua    h       I 
tlmswlit  J        m  liaw  tch  i 

Lo  L       to  earth  an  part    f   1     1 

r    m  t        t   -n       atl      (    h        I  ttl  t 

Til    w    d         flasli  f   m  N  ght     tun  t    f  stars ) 

b   1    a=  t       th      gh  d  11  1  baj 

h         g    1  plai  t     ly  th 

0       t!    t    w    t  n         com  il         th 

Dymg        gtslkwldhl      f  lesp  ir 

Ad  httfttitedg  wh        htol 

T  11    t       1 1    g  t    eH  d    pp  a  th      lea  e=(  fl    d 

Cm        1      e,    1    pp    g  Ik      h  w         t  bliol 

A     f  tb    1  gbt  b  d    1  ft      tb    ts  dart 

0        f  b  gbt  A  t  m       full    w  m        na    p  rt 

Leayi  ^  tb         h  dr  i     b    "Ti.b  t    m  b      b    rt 

So  tl  d  tb      t  n      en    t  p 

H  g       1       1     1    1  k    tl    1  U        tb  t    w    p 
Wb        1. 1  Ij      m  daa  g    d  tl     d    p 

Bttb        btdakesa        i        dd      al  wail 
Ot  b     wb  Is    b  dl       g  tb  tb    ^  1 

T  U      t   wb  1    k       m        fd      tal 

Be    tf  tl  f  ail       bl    tb    sto  m  b    m 

G  ac  fiii    b      taul  bj  tb  t  d    p  gl    m 

Lk        p  seby  Ikdtb 

L  mp         )         flstl        g  >  til      g  1 

Fl    d.     (     ft  1  ght  tb      gb    t   h  gb  w    d  w     te  1 

And        tb       gbt        d   b    k  1  1    d  p  ill 

Seel  'tis  a  bridal,  for  there,  side  by  fade. 
Haughty  Lord  Alfred  and  fan  Effie  Glide 
Stand  to  be  iicdded,  in  beiutv   ind  piide. 
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EOSA    VERTNER    JEFFREY. 

Scarcely  less  bright  than  the  coronal  there, 

Gleameth  the  lustre  of  Effie'a  soft  hair. 

And  'neath  rare  pearls  is  her  bosom  moit  fair. 

Their  hands  were  united;— the  holy  man  said: 
"Can  any  find  cause  why  they  should  not  he  wed?" 
And  through  the  halls  a  deep  silence  was  shed. 

Breathless,  oppressive!  and  then  loud  and  clear. 
Shrieked  a  voice  loudly,  "Oh,  let  me  come  near, 
Litla,  his  wife,  I  am  here,  I  am  here. 

'Teariully,  tearfully,  hlushing  with  pride, 
Prom  the  gray  chapel,  I  came  forth  his  bride ; 
IiOrd  Alfred,  now  dare  you  wed  E£B.e  Clide? 

"Secret  out  bridal — ah,  weary  aad  sad 

My  warm  heart  has  grown,  once  hopeful  and  glad," 

"Awayl"  (cried  Lord  Alfred,)  "away,  she's  mad!" 

For  lo  I  in  the  midst  of  that  company  fair, 

The  rain  oozing  out  fi^m  her  cloud  of  blaclt  hair. 

Cold  as  a  statue,  stood  young  Lilla  Clare. 

To  "her  mate"  she  had  flown  liie  a  storm-beaten  do 
And  found  him  deserting  the  ark  of  her  love. 
Ah !  whither  now  shall  her  weary  wing  rove  ? 

Wretched!  forsiten!  and  yet  did  he  'ly 

"She's  mad,  away  with  her,'  —  thej  tuaTied  to  obey, 

But  she  swept  past  them,  and  went  on  her  waj, 

MouinfiiUy,  su)rnful\y     Stern  man,  hast  thou 
Forgotten  her  tjudne^s,  thine  Oim  solemn  vow? 
Where  hast  thou  druen  that  proud  victim  now? 

Fair  EfBe  wept    till  htr  perjured  Icid  swore 
He  ne\ei  had  seen  crazy  LiUa  before 
Then  WW  the  priest  interrupted  no  moie 

The  tempest  pa^^aed  by,  and  morning  did  told 
The  earth  m  her  lestme  of  jurple  and  gold, 
Put  m  thp  vilhgi  the  dnpel  bell  tdM 
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SOUTHLAND    WRITERS. 

D  st  iiH  r    t   T   rl  Alt    d   th    hauolitv  ami  strong. 

Where  disliel  tliy  giy  wed  ling  lage'uit  aloiij,? 

Dost  mark  vender  wondnng  and  grief  stricken  throng? 

Hard  by  the  river    whose  eddies  seem  liight 

As  dimples  adorning  a  smile  of  delight 

Nj  voi(*  trom  its  b  som  doth  tell  of  last  tiiykt 

"i  t  on  the  rocks  where  the  cataiacls  hound, 
In  tlic  gray  dawn  some  rude  fishermen  found 
Poor  Lilla  Clare,  broken-hearted  and  drowned. 


THE  SUNSET  OITY. 

I  saw  a  strange,  beautiful  city  arise 
On  an  island  of  light,  in  the  sapphire  skies, 
When  the  sim,  in  his  Tyrian  drapery  dreat, 
Like  a  shadow  of  God,  floated  down  to  the  West, 
A  city  of  clouds  I  in  a  moment  it  grew 
On  an  island  of  pearl,  in  an  ocean  of  blue. 
And  spirits  of  twilight  enticed  me  to  stray 
Througii  these  palaces  reared  from  the  ruins  of  day. 

In  musical  murmurs,  the  soil  sunset  air. 
Like  a  golden-winged  angel,  seemed  calling  me  there, 
And  my  fency  sped  on,  till  it  found  a  rare  home, 
A  palace  of  jasper,  with  emerald  dome, 
On  a  violet  strand,  by  a  wide  azure  flood ; 
And  where  this  rich  city  of  sunset  now  stood, 
Methought  some  stray  seraph  had  broken  a  bar 
From  the  gold  gates  of  Eden  and  left  them  ^ar. 

There  were  amethyst  castles,  whose  turrets  seemed  spui 
Of  fire  drawn  out  from  the  heart  of  the  sun ; 
With  columns  of  amber,  and  fountains  of  light. 
Which  threw  up  vast  showers,  so  changii^ly  bright, 
That  Hope  might  have  stolen  their  exquisite  sheen 
To  weave  in  her  girdle  of  rainbows,  I  ween. 
And  arches  of  glory  grew  over  rae  there, 
As  these  fountains  of  sunset  shot  up  through  the  air. 
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KOSA    VKKTNBR    JEFFREY. 

When  I  lootsa  iom  m  doud-piltoed  p.laoe  air. 
1 .,«  Nlgkl  let  M  o»»  ™'.  ttemulou.  «t«r. 
■  On  the  calm  brow  of  Even,  who  then,  in  retnm 
Forthegemonherbtow,  andthedewinherurn, 
Eteemed  draping  the  daiknem  and  hiding  it.  gloom 
With  the  ™e-coioied  enrtaim  which  fell  from  her  loom, 
AU  bordered  with  pnrple  and  violet  dy(ss. 
Floating  out  like  a  fringe  from  the  veil  of  the  eliie.. 

And  lo  I  far  away,  on  the  borders  of  night, 

Bo»>  a  chain  of  cloud-mountain.,  no  wondron.ly  bright. 

They  seemed  built  from  those  atom,  of  splendor  that  start 

Through  the  depth,  of  the  diamond's  ory.talline  heart, 

When  light  with  a  magical  touch  ha.  revealed 

The  treasure  of  beamsinitsboiiomconceaied; 

And  torrents  of  aiure,  all  gramfnl  and  proud. 

Swept  noiselee.ly  down  from  these  monutain.  of  cloud. 

But  the  tide  of  the  darknea  cam.  on  with  it.  fcod. 
And  broke  o'er  the  strand  where  my  frail  palace  .food ; 
While  fhr  in  the  distance  the  moon  *»med  to  lave, 
■   Like  a  silver-winged  swan  in  night',  ebon  wave. 
And  then,  lite  Atlantis,  that  isle  of  the  ble.1. 
Which  in  olden  time  sank  'neath  the  oc«an  to  rest, 
(Which  now  the  blue  water  in  my.iery  shrouds,) 
Dropped  down  in  the  darkness,  this  city  of  donds. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  PBAYER. 

■Mid  the  d«.p  and  stifling  .adne«,  the  .lillne»  aod  the  gloom. 
That  hung  a  veil  of  mourning  rennd  my  dimly  lighted  room, 
I  W  a  voice  at  midnight,  in  strange  ton»  of  angu^h,  say, 
•  So  ;»  me,  de„«t  miher  I    How,  my  God,  0  let  me  pray." 
And  soft  a.  vapor  m«.ie,  wailing  s.dly  through  the  air 
^  plltiv.  utt'erance,  then  toll«i  forth  hi.  «»P^»  ™7.  J™'" ' 
The  same  sweet  hymn  hi.  li.phig  tongue  m  oft  to  "c  bad  .aid. 
When,  but  an  infant  still,  he  knelt  boide  his  eradlo-hed. 

Methought  the  Almighty's  love  must  Ues.  «  B'""'V;"ti°c°' 
Whose  budding  tendril.  I  had  taught  axonnd  Hi.  throne  lo  l.mc, 
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Motlioiaght  an  angel's  gentle  hand  tho  silver  chime  did  toll, 
That  called  to  prayer  each  thought  witkin  tlie  temple  of  his  soul. 

And  by  the  tearful  beaming  of  his  eyes  I  seemed  to  trace 
The  spiritual  worshippers  within  that  holy  place, 
As  solemn  light  will  sometimes  throi^li  cathedral  windows  pour, 
And  reveal  the  pale  nuns  kneeling  upon  a  marble  floor. 

A  radiance  seemed  to  gather  o'er  his  mournful  face  the  while, 
Lite  starlight  stealing  sadly  down  a  consecrated  aJsle, 
And  round  his  pale,  high  forehead  hung  a  halo,  soft  and  faint, 
As  falls  from  holy  tapers  on  the  image  of  a  saint. 

And  that  trail,  suffering,  patient  child,  so  full  of  fiiith  diving 
His  soul  lit  np  with  holiness, — that  saint-like  boy  was  mine ; 
And  like  the  broken  chrysalis,  my  heart  was  only  probed 
To  see  its  nursling  heavenward  spring,  in  shining  vesture  robed. 

He  prayed,  —  and  dumb  with  anguish  did  my  trembling  spirit  wait, 
Till  that  low  wail  had  entered  at  the  everlasting  gate ; 
And  then  I  cried,  "  0  Father  I  throngs  of  angels  dwell  with  thee. 
And  he  ia  thine,  —  but  leave  him  yet  a  little  while  with  me  I 

"Two  buds  has  Azrael  plucked  from  out  the  garden  of  my  love. 
And  placed  them  in  the  living  wreath  that  spans  thy  throne  above ; 
Twice  o'er  love's  consecrated  harp  have  swept  his  cold  dark  wings. 
And  when  I  touch  it  now,  alasl  there  are  two  broken  strings. 

"  Twice  have  his  strong,  sharp  arrows  pierced  the  lambs  within  my  fold, 
And  now  in  his  unerring  grasp  another  shaft  behold  I " 
Two  prayers  went  up  at  midnight,  — and  the  last  so  fuU  of  woe. 
That  God  did  break  the  arrow  set  in  Azrael's  shining  bow. 


I  LOVE  TO  IIEAE  THE  WIND  TiLOW. 

Oh,  I  love  to  hear  the  wind  blow ;  it  makes  my  heart  rejoice 
To  hear  it  humming  by  me,  with  a  plaintive,  lulling  voice. 
I  love  to  watch  the  sunshine,  as  it  twines  within  the  breeze. 
And  seems  to  chant  with  gladness,  flaahing  gayly  through  the  trees. 
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When  greea  leaves  clasp  witli  murmurs,  thrilling  i 

strong. 

Like  whispered  words  that  lovers  breathe,  who  have  been  parted  long; 
'Twas  loving  thus  that  severed  them,  and  yet  in  love  they  meet. 
As  leaves,  sfill  bending  to  and  fro,  the  same  soft  sounds  repeat. 

I  love  the  wind  at  morning,  when  it  wakes  the  honey-bee, 
And  bears  him  on  to  waken  all  the  blossoms  on  the  lea. 
As  the  early  breeze  sweeps  by  me,  I  almost  aee  it  paiM, 
With  dew-bespaogled  vesture,  trailing  softly  through  the  grass. 

I  love  the  wind  at  noontide;  then  its  warm,  low  murmura  come 
Like  voices  of  affection,  like  fond  messages  from  homo. 
It  whispers :  "  I  've  been  sporting  through  thy  father's  soft,  gray  hair, 
And  singing  like  an  angel  round  thy  mother's  old  arm-chair. 

"  I  stirred  the  holy  pages  of  the  Bible  as  she  read, 

And  shook  away  a  tear-drop  which  upon  the  leaf  was  shed ; 

But  my  breath  was  warm  ajid  glowing,  and  my  wing  was  light  and  free, 

And  they  loved  the  Southern  wanderer  because  he  came  from  thee." 

I  love  the  wind  at  evening, —when  rich,  purple  clouds  sweep  by, 
Like  mourners,  gathering  sOently  to  see  the  daylight  die; 
When  silvery  vapors  westward,  like  wldte-winged  eagles,  soar, 
Or  wMte-sailed  vessels  floating  to  a  distant  golden  shore. 

I  love  the  wind  at  midnight, — when  it  seems  to  sigh  and  wail. 
And  shiver,  'neath  its  mantle  spun  of  moonbeams  cold  and  pale, 
With  shadows  waving  round  it,  like  a  wreath  of  raven  hair, 
It  seems  to  look  upon  me, — the  solemn  midnight  air, 

Tlie  night-wind  is  a  miiistrel,  who  for  centuries  has  sung. 
And  darkness  is  the  temple  where  his  mighty  harp  is  hung ; 
'Tis  strung  with  rays  of  starlight,  and  I  love  to  hear  him  swoop 
Those  mystic  chords,  tiU  Nature  chants  an  anthem  in  her  sleep. 

And  when  the  angry  storm-king  from  his  thunder-cavern  springs. 
To  hush  the  night's  low  music,  and  to  break  her  starry  strings. 
The  wind  forgets  to  murmur,  and  goes  shrieking  wildly  by, 
A  demon,  clad  in  tempest-robes  torn  madly  from  the  sky  I 

Then  his  harp  is  strung  with  lightning,  and  he  laughs  to  see  it  shine. 
Hanging  high  upon  the  splinters  of  some  riven  mountain  pine; 
Ha  I  my  heart  leaps  up  in  wonder,  when  the  tall  trees  bend  and  nod. 
As  if  they  strove  to  woi'ship,  when  the  storm-wind  shigs  of  God.     . 
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IN   MEMOKTAM. 

GENEEAL  JOHN  H.  MOEGAN. 

PAK  NOBLLE  FRATBTJM. 

"He  comes  not  a  victor,  yet  covered  with  glory; 

All  hail  to  your  hero — though  fallen  and  hound 
By  the  fetters  of  death,  immortal  in  story, 

Ab  if  he  had  come  to  you  conquering,  crowned  I 
Droop  low  the  torn  banner  of  Dixie  above  him, 

The  proud  cause  he  fought  for  in  ruin  is  lost, 
And  the  light  of  his  lame,  to  the  many  who  love  him. 

Pales  now  in  remembering  how  dearly  it  cost 

Let  foes  in  their  malice  so  ready  to  strike  him. 

Stand  silent  — he  heeds  not —  his  bright  course  is  run, 
Alas  I  where  so  few,  had  the  many  been  lifee  him, 

The  lost  cause  he  died  for  perchance  had  been  won. 
Brief  tales  of  his  daring— all  noble,  half  reckless- 

Throi^h  battle's  dark  chaos  come  drifting  from  far, 
Insufficient  I  —  aa  gleams  adown  space  broad  and  trackless, 

To  tell  us  the  splendor  of  some  vanished  star  I 

Love's  requiems  chant ; — let  the  deep-throated  organ 

Sob  dirges— -behold  a  dead  hero  doth  come. 
Honor,  rest  in  your  midst,  for  the  brave  fallen  Morgan, 

Eejoice  that  he  pines  not,  an  esOe  from  home. 
Make  a  grave  in  the  fair  land  he  loved — it  is  better 

To  pierce  the  prond  eagle  than  breai  its  wild  wing  1 
The  lion  to  slay  than  his  long  limbs  to  fetter. 

Or  hold  him  in  prison,  no  longer  a  king  I 

And  where  ye  infold  him  make  room  for  another, 

Who  offered  up  youth  in  its  freah  morning  pride. 
To  mix  with  the  iierce,  noontide  fame  of  his  brother : 

Both  are  quenched— give  them  glory,  and  rest,  side  by  side. 
A  shrine  in  your  hearts,  a  home  'neath  your  daisi^, 

A  page  in  your  story,  too  bright  to  be  lost ! 
May  souls  so  heroic  win  laurels  and  praises 

Eternal,  beyond  where  the  dark  stream  is  crossed. 
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THIS  iady  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  0.  L.  Leonard,  wlio  was  for  many  years  eeJebiated  as  a 
"mathematician."  He  practised  medicine  in  the  eity  of  Louisville 
for  raaoy  years;  yet  desirous  of  giving  his  children  the  best  possible 
educational  advaiita^;es  under  his  direct  supervision,  he  gave  up  hia 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  took  charge  of  the  Masonic  College,  at  La 
Grange,  Ky,,  and  was  afterwards  President  of  the  Henry  Female  Col- 
lege, at  New  Castle,  Ky.  His  views  concerning  education  were  some- 
what peculiar  and  very  original.  Agnes  was  taught  to  virite  before 
she  could  read,  and  could  write  a  letter  at  the  age  of  iive  years,  and 
before  she  knew  a  printed  letter.  She  studied  Algebra  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  Geometry  when  she  was  seven  years  of  age,  and 
when  she  was  only  thitteen,  began  to  write  for  the  press.  Her  firat 
article  was  a  shoit  effoit  at  ver>iiication  whuh  was  published  in  the 
Louisville  "Journal  and  noticed  by  Geoige  D.  Prentice,  the  god- 
father of  so  many  Soutliern  wiiters,  as  follows 

"A  young  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  ^nda  ua  a  piece  of  poetry,  written 
when  she  was  only  ten  Though  haidly  worthy  to  be  published,  it  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  bud  of  genius,  which,  propeily  cultivated,  will  expand 
into  a  glorious  flower." 

Since  this  dSbut,  Miss  Leonard  has  written  almost  constantly,  under 
the  nom  de  plums  of  "  Mollie  Myrtle,"  but  of  late  years  under  her  own 
name.  In  1863  a  collection  of  her  earlier  efforts  appeared  in  book- 
form,  under  the  title  of  "Myrtle  Blossoms."  There  was  nothing  un- 
ustial  in  the  volume,  the  merit  being  of  a  negative  order.  Some  of 
the  poems  were  very  good ;  one  critic  saying :  "  These  poems  are  so 
harmonious,  as  almost  to  set  themselves  to  music."  "After  the  Bat- 
tle I "  which  I  give,  is  one  of  the  best  poems  of  the  volume.  Although 
the  writer  of  these  articles  is  one  who  advocates  no  South,  North, 
East,  or  "West,  for  literature,  yet  it  is  too  true  that  sectionality  is  the 
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bane  of  literature  in  this  country.  It  sounds  farciful  to  say,  "that 
Eastern  booksellers  will  not  order  books  by  Southern  authors,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  book  hails  from  south  of  '  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.'  "  Yet  such  is  true.  "  The  Nortliern  people  talk  and  write  as  if 
Southerners  were  Nazarenes,  from  whom  no  good  comes,"  said  a  lady, 
who  had  resided  in  a  Northern  city  for  several  years.  I  heard  not 
long  since  of  a  Northern  woman,  residing  near  Chicago,  of  some  liter- 
ary ability,  contemplating  writing  an  article  "concerning  the  absurd- 
ity of  Southern  literary  pretensions."  These  remarks  may  seem  "out 
of  place  ; "  yet  I  think  that  the  fiicts  given  best  explain  the  position 
of  Miss  Leonard,  which  I  now  give  in  her  own  words : 

"In  the  begiuntng  of  the  war,  my  father's  family  were  for  the  Union." 
[During  the  war  Dr.  Leonard  removed  to  Chicago,  and  died  there  in  1864. 
Miss  Leonard  waa  motherless,  and  as  they  had  property  in  Chicago,  her  des- 
tiny seemed  cast  there.]  "In  Chicago,  I  had  abundant  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Northern  people.  I  came  hither  with  a  girlish 
devotion  to  glorious  ideals  of  Northern  men  and  women,  such  aa  I  fancied 
must  be  the  result  of  Northern  advantages.  I  expected  to  find  social  culture 
combined  with  the  highest  intellectual  attainment.  I  anticipated  the  gen- 
erosity that  belongs  to  greatness.  With  my  heart  loving  the  South,  my  mind 
expected  to  do  all  honor  to  Northern  advantages  and  intellect.  I  was  bit- 
terly disappointed.  The  taunts  and  outrages  of  the  North,  and  tlie  sorroivs 
of  my  beloved  South,  bring  me  a  sobbing  child  to  tlie  old  home,  and  hence- 
forth I  labor  for  her  honor  and  glory." 

Miss  Leonard's  mother  died  when  she  was  a  small  child,  and  her 
father  remaining  unmarried,  and  very  indulgent.  Miss  Agnes  led  a 
roving,  gypsying  sort  of  life,  following  her  own  inclinations,  and 
studying  persons  rather  than  books. 

Miss  Leonard  contributed  to  the  Chicago  "Sunday  Times,"  in  1867, 
a  series  of  articles,  entitled  "Men,  Women,  and  Beasts,"  and  also 
contributed  regularly  to  the  "Sunday  Tribune"  of  said  city,  and  is 
now  writing  for  the  Louisville  "Sunday  Courier."  Carleton  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  published  in  1867  a  volume  from  her  pen,  entitled 
"Vanquished,"  which  will  be  followed  by  a  sequel,  under  title  of 
"Philip  Arion'a  Wife." 

Miss  Leonard's  personnel  is  thus  sketched  by  the  "first  writer  of 
our  Southern  country  "  : 

"I  can  bring  her  very  distinctly  before  my  'mind's  eye,'  ia  her  tall  and 
slender  graeo.    She  is  youthful  in  appearance  and  in  reality,  and  possesses 
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a  tace  almost  as  perfect  as  a  Gi'eek  bas-relief,  and  full  of  power  aud  passion, 
with  capabilifiea  botli  of  sweetness  and  aatire.  Her  conversational  powers 
are  brilliant,  yet  tinged  with  melancholy,  which  some  might  mistake  for  bit- 
terness. Sensibility  and  pride  are  the  two  distinctive  expressions  of  her  fea- 
tares;  and  lilte  many  enthusiasts,  she  has  found  the  world  she  lives  in  but 
'  Dead-Sea  apples '  to  the  taste.  In  some  of  her  essays  there  is  deeper  pathos 
and  teener  wit  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  her  pleasing  novel,  'Vanquished.' 
The  poem,  'Angel  of  Sleep,'  is  full  of  singular  abandon  and  beauty." 

From  the  numerous  flattering  notices  of  "Vanquished,"  I  take 
pleasure  in  making  extracts  from  the  following  candid  review  that 
appeal^  in  the  "  Chicago  Tribune  "  : 

"'Vaiiquished' may  be  considered  Miss  Leonard's  first  sustained  work, 
and  her  real  debut  before  the  literary  world  at  lai^e.  It  is  not  a  gracious  task 
at  any  time  to  criticise  the  first  eflbrt  of  a  dibutanie  in  any  department  of  art, 
and  it  is  especially  ui^adous  in  literature;  but  a  very  candid  perusal  of 
'Vanquished'  has  convinced  us  that,  while  the  dSbwl  may  not  be  a  sueceas 
of  enthusiasm,  it  ia  a  success  far  more  pronounced  and  positive  than  that 
achieved  by  the  majority  of  young  writers  of  fiction,  and  that  she  has  secured 
a  position  with  her  first  book  which  she  may  make  permanent  for  the  future, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  increased  skill  in  construction,  and  the  power  of  con- 
densation which  experience  will  give  to  her, 

"The  story  of  'Vanquished,'  concisely  stated,  is  the  struggle  of  life, — the 
conflict  which  is  fought  on  each  individual  battle-ground  between  inclination 
and  duty.  The  groond-work  of  the  story  has  been  BkilfQlly  laid.  The  char- 
acters are  introduced  in  quick  succession,  and  many  of  them  are  drawn  with 
a  faithfulness  and  distinctness  of  outline  which  stamps  them  at  once  as  por- 
traits. Her  characters  all  bear  the  impress  of  probability,  without  a  trace 
of  the  exaggerated,  high  tragic,  and  melo-dramatic  tone  which  pertains  to 
most  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  latter-day  fiction.  Some  of  them,  such 
as  tlie  cynical  Eashton,  Dr.  Kent,  the  inquisitive  Mr.  Bagshaw,  and  his 
homely  but  delightfully  domestic  wife;  Pliilip  Arion,  the  minister;  Bernice 
Kent,  who  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  story,  and.  Olive,  are  complete  and  har- 
monious in  their  portraiture,  and  never  lose  their  identify.  There  are  others, 
such  as  Oswald  Kent,  Aurelia,  his  sister,  and  the  Brainards,  who  are  con- 
nected with  every  phase  of  the  story,  and  yet  are  very  imperfectly  sketched. 
Still  others,  introduced  as  accessories,  having  no  relation  to  the  general 
movement  of  the  story,  such  as  the  Murdlains,  the  Bonnivels,  the  Mortimer 
Browns,  the  Meibournes,  anif'others,  are  very  happy  instances  of  character 
painting,  with  a  very  few  touches  of  the  brush.  A  few  illustrations  of  this 
win  explain  what  we  mean.  (Jeoi^  Bonnivet  was  the  kind  of  man  that  a 
certain  class  of  women  prey  upon  remorselessly,  tormenting  the  poor  fcOow 
to  death,  and  then  bestowing  any  amount  of  posthumous  praise  upon  the 
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victim's  memory,  wearing  tlieir  widow's  weeds  complaceiiily,  and  deolariiig 
that  '  lie  waa  tke  beat  of  men.,'  Jolin  Meggs,  whose  standard  of  perfection 
was  apple-pie,  and  saw  'apple-pie  personified  in  Miss  Leila;'  Mr,  Lyons, 
wlio  was  'a  mature  young  man  of  twenty-flve,'  or  'a  youthfuDy  disposed  per- 
son of  forty,  it  wm  donbtfu!  wiiicli ; '  Mrs.  Muniiaiu,  without  whom  '  Murd- 
lain  was  a  cipher ;  with  her,  their  representation  of  society  was  not  to  he 
scorned.  Mr.  Murdlain,  minus  Mrs.  Murdlain,  waa  nothing.  Mr.  Murd- 
lain,  plus  Mrs.  Murdlain,  was  the  first  member  of  an  equation,  to  be  finished 
witli  immensity.' 

"  The  movement  of  the  story  is  kept  well  in  hand,  and  the  real  d^twuement,  , 
the  relation  between  Olive  and  Dr.  Rashton,  is  very  skilfully  concealed  until 
the  proper  moment.  The  most  acute  reader  would  hardly  suspect  the  key 
which  is  to  esplmn  the  connection  between  characters,  and  the  final  unfold- 
ing of  the  plot  and  disposition  of  the  people  who  have  been  moving  upon 
the  stage.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  book — this  utter  con- 
cealment of  motif,  and  its  disclosure  just  at  the  right  time  to  the  reader, 
without  having  offered  a  hint  of  its  nature,  or  betrayed  a  clue  which  might 
have  weakened  the  interest  in  the  story, 

"There  is  one  respect  in  which  'Vanquished' differs  from  almost  every 
other  work  of  fiction.  We  can  scarcely  recall  one  written  by  a  young  lady, 
in  which  the  author  has  not  treated  ua  to  a  very  glo-.vi.ng;  description  of  sc-jn- 
ery,  drawn  out  with  painful  minuteness,  and  devoted  to  'fine  writing;'  to 
personal  pictures,  in  which  each  picture  is  limned  for  us,  commencing  with 
the  hair  and  ending  with  the  toes,  and  in  which  we  get  the  exact  shade  of 
the  tresses,  the  color  of  the  eyes,  the  length  of  the  nose,  and  the  curve  of  the 
lips ;  and  to  mysterious  toilet  accounts,  in  which  we  get  the  color,  tczOuve, 
and  material  of  the  lady's  or  gentleman's  wardrobe,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
an  extra  touch  of  the  technicalities  of  the  language  of  fiishion,  in  the  case 
of  a  bride  or  bridegroom.    Miss  Leonard  has  had  the  good  sense  to  omit  all 

this.    There  is  not  a  single  descripiJon  of  scenery  in  the  book She 

makes  her  characters  describe  themselves  by  their  manners  and  their  conver- 
sation, by  the  oddities  and  eccentricities  which  in  real  life  distii^uish  men 
and  women  from  eacli  other,  and  by  their  actions  in  public,  and  private.  In 
the  majority  of  eases,  she  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  result  is,  people 
are  quite  as  sharply  pictured  as  if  she  had  given  us  the  nationality  of 
the  nose,  the  cut  of  the  sleeve,  or  the  size  of  the  slipper.  Her  work  is  nearly 
all  subjective;  a  study  of  characters  rather  than  of  faces,  of  mental  strug- 
gles, trials,  aspirations,  ambitions,  and  motives,  rather  than  of  physical  sur- 
roundings or  objective  ecenes. 

"  A  prominent  feature  in  Miss  Leonard's  book  is  her  frequent  departure 
from  the  thread  of  her  story — a  straying  out  as  it  were  from  the  beaten 
path  into  the  fields — for  the  purpcse  of  moralizing.  These  little  dissertations 
are  thoroughly  healthy  in  their  tone,  often  displaying  a  very  keen  insight 
into  character,  and  are  logical  in  treatment,  although  not  always  carried  out 
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to  their  final  result,  aa  in  some  of  the  conversations  hetween  Bernice  and 
Dr.  Eashton.  But,  on  the  whole,  tiey  are  terse,  aphoristic,  and  pleasant,  and 
throw  her  characters  into  stronger  relie£     We  give  a  few  of  them  at  random. 

" '  Pain  is  aa  old  story.  We  realize  thia  after  a  time.  We  grow  to  under- 
stand by  alow  degrees  that  only  the  inconsiderate  ace  confidential  concernii^ 
their  sorrows.  Only  the  weak  have  groans  extorted  from  them  by  the  agony 
of  mere  heart-ache.' 

" '  Your  talisman  is  Tact,  Do  aot  forget.  You  may  consider  this  a  plat- 
itude, nevertheless  it  is  a  truth.  After  Gtoodness,  a  woman's  greatest  posses- 
sion is  Tact ;  tlien  Beauty,  then — InteDecL  The  laat  is  in  most  cases  super- 
fluous in  any  unusual  development.  The  first  two  are  indispensable.  You 
may  be  foi^iven  for  being  a  fool,  if  you  are  a  gracefiil  one ;  but  you  will 
never  be  foi^ven  if  you  lack  Tact.' 

" '  Duty  is  grand .  and  Religion  is  glorious,  but  does  not  the  human  heart, 
steady  and  pure  as  it  niay  be,  and  mounting  on  love-flighta  often  as  it  dare, 
want  a  human  sympathy  perfectly  indulged  to  make  it  healthful' 

" '  We  are  in  the  midst  of  trifles  that  death  may  make  relics  of.' 

'"So  with  mind.  Experience  disciplines  it  so  gradually,  it  develops  bo 
silently  and  imperceptibly,  tiat  we  do  not  realize  its  groivth  until  some  hitter 
experience  burste  its  calyx,  and  we  marvel  at  what  seems  to  be  ila  sudden 
maturity.  We  say  sorrow  has  matured,  where^  sorrow  has  simply  expanded 
the  faded  petals  that  joy  would  perhaps  have  kept  hidden,  but  whose 
growth  joy  as  well  as  sorrow  has  assisted.' 

"  Miss  Leonard  has  an  admirable  vein  of  humor,  and  a  very  skilful  use 
of  the  weapons  of  satire ;  summed  up, '  Vanquished '  may  be  pronounced  a 
success.  The  plot  is  well  constructed ;  the  movement  of  the  story  is  regular ; 
the  d^tmtmeni  is  skilMly  sprung  upon  the  reader,  the  characters  are  drawn 
from  life,  and  depend  for  their  interest  upon  their  own  merits,  without  the 
false  coloring  of  improbability,  exaggeration,  or  sensation,  which  are  the 
prevailing  attributes  of  latter-day  fiction ;  the  style  is  pleasant  and  sketchy, 
and  an  air  of  refinement  pervades  the  whole  took.  It  has  many  of  the 
feults  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  fi-om  all  young  writers,  but  experience 
win  undoubtedly  point  them  out,  and  suggest  the  method  of  curing  them. 
We  see  no  reason  why  Miss  Leonard  should  not  attain  a  very  high  position 
in  the  literary  world." 

Miss  Leonard  is  one  of  the  editresses  of  The  Sorods,  a  weekly  jour- 
nal published  in  Chicago,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  woman. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1868,  Miss  Leonard  was  married  to  Dr.  S. 
E.  Scaniand,  formerly  of  Kentucky. 

Her  varied  accomplishments  will  adorn  the  domestic  circle,  as  thej- 
have  already  the  social  pud  literary  circle. 
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"FEA  DIAVOLO." 


"  Fra  DiiTOlo, '  ttat  wis  the  plij 
And  the  mght  nas  a  glonjim  iiia:ht  m  Ma\ 
Stars  on  her  hiow,  and  hloom  at  her  feet 
And  the  breath  of  her  weat  winds  warm,  and  sweet; 
That  was  without,  within,  the  light 
Of  dancing  eves  and  ot  jewels  bnght, 
And  ridiant  faces,  pioud  and  ftir. 
Outshone  the  nys  ot  the  gashghta  glire, 
And  a  strange,  sweet  perhune  filled  the  air 
From  the  fiagr'mt  flowers  I  wore  m  mj  hair 

Well   there,  m  a  front  row  box,  were  n  e, 

As  fond  and  happy  as  lovers  could  he. 

And  on  my  hbietto  he  wrote  hia  name. 

And  undnr  it,  "  Chene,  je  i,ou»  atme ,  " 

And  my  brain  went  lound  with  the  maddening  play, 

And  of  the  'wildenng  joy  of  that  nighl  in  May; 

While  the  crimsons  glowed  in  mv  burning  cheek, 

As  I  looLed  a  love  that  I  could  not  spcaL, 

"  Forever  ind  evpr,  love  of  mine. 
Forever  and  ever  I  im  thine 
The  sun  shall  tade  and  the  stiri,  shall  wine. 
And  my  heart  cry  out  for  return  in  ^aln, 
Yet  over  and  ever  its  troth  shall  be, 
Beloved,  phghted  but  to  thee  ' 
These  were  the  words,  on  that  night  m  May, 
That  were  said  m  the  pauses  ot  the  plav, 
Tliose  were  tho  words  that  rang  m  ray  heart. 
And  made  themselves  ot  my  bouI  a  part 

And  I  askeil  in  the  glow  of  the  joyous  hours 
"Was  tbire  ev(r  a  love  on  earth  bke  ours?" 
"Never,  0  queen  ot  my  heart,"  he  rephed, 
"  Never,  my  beautiful  spirit  bride. 
Never  a  feebng  so  pure  and  true. 
Never  a  m  oman  ro  lovely  as  you  " 
"Fia  Diavolol"  that  was  the  play. 
And  the  night  wis  a  glonous  night  in  May, 
Three  years  ago  —  oh,  what  an  age  it  seems. 
With  its  roseate  huea  of  vanished  dreams  I 
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Three  years  ago  I    Ah,  tlie  love  bas  fled; 
The  laat  red  spark  of  its  flame  is  dead, 
And  vainly  we  searUi  each  otter's  tace 
For  the  olden  chirm  and  the  olden  grace, 
And  we  thmk  of  the  past  with  an  icy   chill 
Which  isi  very  unlike  the  oldpn  thiiU, 
Which  shook  our  hearts  that  night  m  May, 
When  "Fia  Diivolo"  was  the  play 
We  aie  so  cold,  the  past  is  dead. 
And  the  last  rid  glow  of  love  has  fifd 

And  we  smile  at  the  feebng  that  thiilbd  ua  then. 
When  we  see   it  in  other  n  omen  and  men ; 
And  we  sigh  "Eh  hien!  they  must  one  day  learn 
How  short  a  time  love's  red-fires  bum  " 
Ah,  yes,  we  are  older  and  wiser  now — 
Too  wiae  for  the  tolhea  of  youth,  1  trow , 
Yet,  would  to  Heaven,  that  night  in  May, 
When  "Fra  Diivolo"  ■naa  the  play, 
And  on  my  lihretto  you  wrote  your  name, 
And  under  it,  "Chine,  Je  vous  aime!" 
Might  come  again,  to  &de  no  more. 
Till  I  close  my  eyes  on  the  earthly  shore. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


All  day  long  the  sun  had  wandered 

Through  the  slowly-creeping  hours, 
And  at  laat  the  stars  were  shining. 

Like  some  golden-petallcd  flowers. 
Scattered  over  the  azure  bosom 

Of  the  glory-haunted  night. 
Flooding  all  the  sky  with  grandeur. 

Filling  all  the  earth  with  light. 

II. 
And  the  feir  moon,  'mid  her  sweet  stars 

With  no  miata  of  blinding  tears, 
Like  "  a  pearl  of  great  price  "  smiling, 

Just  as  she  had  smiled  for  years, 
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On  the  \curg  1ml  thit  hil  ris  n 

la  hei  1  ca,  ity  auii  her  )  igtt 
Like  s  me  gorgeous  superstructure 

Wo\  e  1  m  tte  dreams  of  night 

in 
With  her     cities  hung  bke  jewelfc 

On  hex  green  and  peaceful  hieast 
With  her  harveet-fields  ot  plenty 

And  hei  quiet  homes  of  reft 
But  a  change  hid  Mien  sadly 

O'er  the  young  and  heauteous  land 
Brothers   jn  a  field  tought  madly 

That  cnte  wandered  hand  m  hand 

IV 

And  the     hearts  of  hstnnt  mountamt 

Shudlered     inth  a  fearful  wonder 
As  the  echoes  hui^t  ujcn  them 

Of  the  cannon  s  awlul  thuii  ler 
Through  the  long  h<:nr<  wifred  the  tattle, 

lill  the  setting  of  the  sua 
Dropped  a  seal  upon  the  record 

That  the  days  mad  work  nis  doje 


Thickly  o    the  tijmplei  grasses 

Lay  the  lattles  awfoJ  traces 
'Mid  the  Hood  stained  clo    i  blji 

Lay  the  stark  nnd  ghistly  lact 
With  no  mourners  bending  dowi 

O'er  3  costly  flineral  pall 
And  the  di  n^  daylight  loftly 

Witl   the  (starlight  wat  hcd  o  e 


And  where  eager  jovous  fDotatep^ 

Once   perchant*   weie  wont  to  lasf. 
Ran  a  little  atieimlet   making 

One     blue  fold  in  the  dirk  grass 
And  where  firm  its  hidden  fcuntain 

Clear  and  bright  the  Irooklet  hur«t 
Two  had  (j-awlel   inl  ea  h  was  bending 

O'e    to  "lake  hi"  lurn  eg  tl  ir^t 
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Thea  beneath  the  solemn  starlight 

Of  the  radiant,  jewelled  skies. 
Both  had  turned,  and  were  intently 

Gazing  in  each  other's  eyes. 
Both  were  solemnly  forgiTiag, 

Hushed  the  pulse  of  passion's  breath  — 
Calmed  the  maddening  thirat  for  battle, 

By  the  chUling  hand  of  death. 


Then  spake  one  in  bitter  anguish, — 

"God  have  pity  on  my  wife, 
And  my  chUdten  in  New  Hampshire, 

Orphans  from  this  cruel  strife," 
And  the  other,  leaning  closer, 

"Underneath  the  solemn  sky, 
Bowed  his  head  to  hide  the  moisture 

Gathering  in  his  downcast  eye. 


"I've  a  wife  and  little  daughter, 

'Mid  the  fragrant  Georgia  bloom," — 
Then  his  cry  rang  sharper,  wilder, — 

"O  God,  pity  all  their  bloom." 
And  the  wounded,  in  their  death-hour, 

Talking  of  the  loved  ones'  woea. 
Nearer  drew  unto  each  other, 

Till  they  were  no  longer  foes. 


And  the  Georgian  listened  sadly. 

As  the  other  tried  to  speak. 
While  the  tears  were  dropping  hotly 

O'er  the  pallor  of  his  cheek, — 
"  How  she  used  to  stand  and  listen. 

Looking  o'er  the  fields  for  me. 
Waiting  till  she  saw  me  coming 

'Neath  the  shadowy  old  plum-tree. 
Nevermore  I'll  hear  her  laughter, 

As  she  sees  me  at  the  gate. 
And  beneatli  the  plum-tre.e  shaiiows 

All  in  vain  for  me  t-he'll  wait  •' 
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When  the  morning  aun  was  walking 

"Up  tie  gray  stairs  of  the  dawn," 
And  the  crimson  east  wfts  flushing 

All  tlie  forehead  of  the  mom. 
Pitying  stiea  mere  looking  sadly 

On  the  "  once  proud,  happy  land," — 
On  the  Southern  and  the  Northern, 

Holding  fost  each  other's  hand : 
Fatherless  the  golden  tresses, 

Watching  'neath  the  old  plum-tree; 
Fatherless  the  little  Georgian, 

Sporting  ki  unconscious  glee. 
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O'er  the  purple  robes  of  twiligtt 

Trail  the  shadows  long  and  wide 
Of  the  young  night,  sweetly  solemn 

As  a  love-inspired  bride. 
Ifot  a  star  in  all  the  heavens, 

Yet  afar  the  fiiir  moon  gleams, 
Lilte  the  sweet,  prophetic  vision 

Of  a  rapture  felt  in  dreams. 

Oh,  young  mooniise,  glad  and  timid, 

Peering  through  the  dark  green  trees. 
Ail  thy  splendor  seems  the  glory 

Of  Hope's  wordless  ecstaaiea ; 
Something  in  thy  tender  smiling. 

Something  in  thy  azure  crown, 
Thrilb  me  as  I  "watch  the  shadows 

Of  the  great  night  coming  down." 

Now  an  envious  cloud  has  faOen 

O'er  the  splendor  of  thy  face. 
Dimmed  the  sky's  bright  azure  pathway, 

Bobbed  the  night  of  all  her  grace, 
Made  her  mournful  as  a  young  bride. 

Sitting,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
By  the  grave-stone  of  her  lover, 

With  the  demon  of  despair. 

Yet,  O  iair  moon,  throi^h  the  dark  clouda 

Hide  thy  glowing  face  from  me, 
Soon  emerging  from  the  shadow, 

All  fhy  glory  I  shall  see. 
Through  the  darkness  thou  wilt  struggle 

To  a  prouder  Eden  height, 
Higher  up  the  sky  thy  beauty 

Will  be  lavished  on  the  night. 

Thus  with  soula,  when  sorrow  folds  them 

In  the  shadows  of  despair. 
If  they  struggle  through  the  darkness, 

Reach  an  Eden  height  more  fair 
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Thj,n  tliP  -iput  wheie  sorrow  found  them, 

Ble'ssed  angi  1  in.  disguise, 
Veiling  tkem,  that  tiora  the  darkness, 

Higlier  thuy  might  learn  f*  rise 

Queen  of  Beauty,  smile  lorever 

On  the  homige  of  the  night. 
Light  the  pathway  of  earths  children, 

To  the  failele*!?  shores  of  light. 
Teach  me  hy  thp  saintly  splendor 

Of  thy  sweet  face,  pure  and  fair, 
Onwiid,  upwiril,  e'er  tu  struggle 

Through  till  cold  ilnuda  of  despair 


A  TEAYEE  FOE  LENT. 

[Th^s  hiis  boon  anlopted  as  a  port  of  the  ChHreh  muaia,  at  EvansvLllo,  I 
"  And  wlian  he  Iiad  fasted  forty  daja  and  forty  nights,  Hb  was  afterwa 

And  when  the  tempt*r  came  to  Him,  he  said,  If  Thou  be  tie  Son  of  God, 

these  stones  be  made  bread." 

Prayer  and  fasting,  oh,  my  Father, 
Nearer  let  me  come  to  Thee; 

Let  the  angels  whisper  ever. 
In  my  ear,  Gethsemane. 

Ah,  my  baffled  heart  hath  fiisted 
Till  it  fidnta  with  hungry  pain; 

Yet,  if  Thou  wilt  feed  me,  Saviour, 
All  my  loss  I  count  as  gain. 

Humbly  let  me  kneel  before  Thee, 

With  affection  crucified. 
With  my  spirit  contnte,  broken. 

Healed  of  all  its  human  pride. 

Keep  my  tonguf  from  evil  ■speaking ; 

Keep  my  ear*  from  foolish  praise; 
Keep  my  hcait  from  bitm'?  whispers; 

Keep  my  ftct  m  wisdom  5  ways. 
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Tbou  who  soeat  all  my  weakness, 
Tliou  wlio  knoweat  I  am  dust, 

Pity  me,  and  keep  ray  treasures 

AU  untouclied  by  "motli  and  rust." 

When  Thou  wert  a-hungered,  Savioui, 

Satan  whispered  in  Thy  ear; 
Now  unto  ray  human  weakness 

He  is  standing  very  near. 

And  when  in  the  cold,  blind  darkness, 
Cries  my  hungry  heart  for  bread, 

dose  the  tempter  draws  unto  me. 
Offers  wayside  stones  instead  ; 

KingdonB  of  the  world  he  shows  me,  — 
Fame,  and  wealth,  and  human  pride; 

Tempts  me  to  forget  the  anguish 
Of  the  holy  Crucified;  — 

Ah,  the  kingdoms  spread  before  me, 

Royal  castles  in  the  air; 
Gleaming  turrets  full  of  grandeur ; 

Hidden  chambers  of  despair; 

Lead  me,  Father,  for  I  stumble; 

Satan's  hand  is  very  near, 
And  a  broken  reed  he  offers 

While  he  whispers  in  my  ear; 

Bids  me  know  Thou  art  above  me. 
Far  beyond  my  human  cry; 

Taunla  me  with  my  desolation; 
Bids  me  curse  Thee,  Lord,  and  die. 

Close  and  closer,  oh,  my  Saviour, 
"  In  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing " 

Let  my  wearied  spirit  nestle. 
With  the  peace  that  Faith  can  bring. 

Aah-WedtiBsday,  1867. 
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ANGEL  OF  SLEEP. 


Angel  of  Sleep !  I  am  weary  and  worn, 
Faint  with  the  burden  of  life  I  have  borne. 
Eager  for  all  that  thy  presence  can  bring, 
Folding  me  under  thy  sheltering  wing, 
Shutting  my  eyea  to  the  dull  glare  and  heat, 
Closing  my  ears  to  the  unquiet  street, 
Taking  me  out  from  the  bustle  and  strife. 
Giving  a  death  that  is  sweeter  than  Ufe. 

Angel  of  Sleep!  All  the  day's  work  is  done; 
Weariness  surely  thy  hlesaing  has  won ; 
Nearer,  come  nearer,  thy  beautiful  wing 
Visions  of  peacefiilness  ever  can  bring, 
Dreamings  that  over  my  worn  spirit  lie— 
Star-glory  over  a  pale  moonless  sky, 
Quietude  soothing  an  overtasked  brain. 
Hushing  the  cry  of  importunate  paia. 

Angel  of  Sleep!  I  am  tempted  aJid  tried; 
Lay  your  hands  over  the  womids  in  my  side; 
Wounds  that  are  deeper  and  wider,  I  ween. 
Than,  any  that  mortal  eyes  ever  have  seen. 
I  am  so  weary,  too  weary  to  weep; 
Come  to  me,  beautiful  Angel  of  Sleep, 
Soothe  me  to  slumber,  and  keep  me  at  rest, 
And  stifle  the  heart  that  beats  in  my  breast. 

Angel  of  Sleep!  Success  is  a  dream, 
Fame  but  a  bubble  on  life's  mailing  stream; 
Iiove  is  a  mirage  that  beckons  afar. 
Friendship  the  gleam  of  a  pale  distant  star; 
Faith  a  vague  rainljow  that  arches  the  sky 
Over  the  spot  where  the  storm-ruins  lie; 
Hope  a  red  torchlight  that  brightens  the  way; 
Sorrow  the  measure  of  life's  rainy  day. 

Fain  would  I  rest,  blessed  Ange!  of  Sleep ; 
Best,  though  to-morrow  I  wake  but  to  weep ; 
Beat  while  my  heart  in  my  bosom  I  smother. 
Knowing  one  day  is  like  unto  another. 
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Seeing  no  etange  in  tie  long  yeara  that  creep, 
Shadow-like  over  the  Future's  Great  Deep; 
Shadows  of  vessels  with  gayly-liUed  deck, 
Barques  that  the  breakers  are  ready  to  wreck. 

Over  and  over  the  story  is  toM; 

Told  to  the  youthful  and  proved  hy  the  old. 

Burden  and  sorrow,  and  bustle  and  strife, 

Hope  and  despair  the  sad  story  of  life; 

Yet  oh,  my  beautiful  Angel  of  Sleep, 

Over  my  spirit  your  loving  watch  keep; 

Wave  your  white  wings  that  the  tempest  may  cc 

And  slumber  give  unto  my  weariness  peace. 


"CAT- WOMEN." 
A  large  majority  of  women  are  cats.    There  ai-e  cat-women  and  kitten- 

The  different  varieties  of  each  form  separate  and  distinct  classes,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  distinguished  by  characteristics  pre-eminently  feline. 

It  is  not  by  the  form  of  the  head,  neither  by  the  shape  of  the  &ce,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  recognize  the  species;  but  by  a  peculiar  expression  that  defies 
description,  yet,  once  seen,  can  never  be  foi^otten— an  expression  with  a 
dozen  different  meanings,  or  rather  shades  and  suggestions  of  meanings,  that 
require  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  mouth  and  nose  of  the  cat-woman  are  non-committal.  It  is  her  eyes 
that  reveal  her  natura  Watch  them,  and  they  will  tell  the  whole  story  in 
language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

First,  there  is  the  sheatJied  glance,  where  the  lid  droops  graceftilly,  half 
concealing  and  half  revealing  the  eye,  into  which  steals  a  velvety  softness,— 
a  nestling,  loving,  trusting,  coaxing  expression,— that  is  su^estive  of  a 
well-disposed  purr  by  the  iireside. 

Then  there  is  the  sudden  gleam  and  flash,  that  is  quiidc  as  a  spring  and 
sharp  as  a  scratch. 

Again,  there  is  distrust ;  a  look  with  which  the  woman  seems  to  retreat, 
and  yet  to  watch  you  as  a  cat  might  from  a  corner,  to  see  whether  you  meant 
to  drive  her  from  the  room,  or  let  her  remain. 

The  cat-woman  is  always  a  lady.  Graceful,  watchful,  and  gifted  with 
marvellous  tact,  she  is  at  once  elegant,  refined,  and  attractive. 

Her  knowledge  of  human  natura  is  wonderfuL  Her  organ  of  agreeable- 
ness  is  an  excrescence;  and,  with  velvet-shod  feet,  she  walks  into  your  affec- 
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tions  whether  you  will  or  not.  She  cajoles,  and  flatters,  and  teases,  and  wins 
you  by  a  thousand  pretty,  graceful,  kittenish  gambols,  that  pass  the  power 
of  language  to  describe. 

She  knows  just  how  to  influence  you.    She  enteK  into  your  mood  readily, 
and  caa  be  sweetly  solemn  and  tender  as  a  kitten  curled  up  on  the  sofe  dur- 
ing prayers ;  or  playful,  and  nniachievous,  and  fun-loTing,  aa  the  case  may  be. 
The  cat-woman  is  not  aggressive,  yet  not  lacking  in  a  certain  dignity  that 
repels  imposition. 

Woe  unto  him,  who,  deceived  by  her  amiability,  ventures  too  far,  and 
leaves  her  no  opening  for  honorable  escape.  A  cat  will  retieat,  if  she  may; 
but  cornered,  she  will  scratch.  And  herein  is  an  epitome  on  the  woman's 
character.  She  will  not  enter  into  a  conflict  with  yon,  unless  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case;  and  when  she  does  array  herseK  against  you,  it  is  with 
no  flourish  of  trumpets,  neither  with  anything  calculated  to  alarm  yon.  She 
disarms  you  by  her  persuasiveness.  Metaphorically,  she  crouches.  It  is  her 
apparent  helplessness  that  deceives  you.  She  is  amiable,  and  submissive, 
and  coaxing,  until  she  can  gracefully  and  suddenly,  and  apparently  without 
premeditation,  wound  and  scar  you. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  does  not  drive  a  cat  into  a  corner,  and  force  her  to 
fight.  Aa  he  has  shown  her  no  mercy,  he  may  rest  assured  that  she  wOl 
show  him  none.  And  as  she  is  so  much  more  wary  and  watchful  than  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  be,  he  has  nothing  to  gain  in  so  unequal  a  contest. 

There  are  few  persona  that  the  cat-woman  trusts ;  few  that  she  does  not 
watch  and  keep  at  a  distance,  and  noiselessly  scratch,  if  need  be. 

The  kitten-woman  is  always  a  flirt.  At  her  first  introduction,  she  amuses 
you,  ~  with  a  sprightly  little  gallopade,  —  a  running,  springing,  leaping  style 
of  conversation,  that  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  series  of  pretty  kittenish 
gambols. 

She  utters  mischievous  little  sarcasms  in  a  tone  that  ttrills  you  with  its 
caressing  — as  a  kitten  might  playfully  lay  its  bare  teeth  on  your  hand,  and 
nibble  at  your  fingers,  with  a  pretence  of  fight  and  a  reality  of  fuu.  She 
stretches  her  claw  out  full-length,  in  a  merry  little  satire,  at  your  expense ; 
but  she  does  n't  scratch ;  for,  before  you  have  had  time  to  feel  the  claw,  she 
sheathes  it  with  a  droop  of  her  languid  eyes,  and  in  a  tone  that  says,  "  I  love 
you.    I  am  only  teasing  to  hide  how  much  I  love  you." 

Yet  she  does  n't  love  you.  She  is  simply  kindly  disposed  towards  you,  and 
would  like  a  flirtation  pour  ptmer  le  temps.     Momiear,  e'U  vous  plait ! 

It  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  for  you  to  decline  flirting ;  for,  if  you 
won't  flirt,  then  you  must  sufler.  If  you  are  so  heartless  aa  to  reftise  a  romp 
purely  for  her  amusement,  then  you  must  do  it  for  love  of  her.  The  romp 
she  must  have,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  shall  pretend,  or  whether 
you  shaO  suffer. 

Endure  her  whims,  her  advances  and  retreats,  her  outspread  claw  that 
doesn't  scratch,  the  playful  taps  of  her  velvet  paw,  the  mad,  merry  leapa  of 
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her  versatile  fancy;  become  enajnored  with  her  grace  and  beauty;  lean  yonr 
weary,  world-worn  cheek  against  her  downy  forehead ;  adore,  entreat,  hope, 
despair,  and  suffer  the  hve  agonies  of  auapensa,  by  turns,  if  you  will;  for  thia 
is  the  programme,  from  which  nothing  can  save  you  but  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  person's  nature  with  whom  you  deal. 

Mademoiaelle  wonid  be  amused.  She  would  witness  your  antics,  your 
writhinga,  your  contortions,  your  laughable  grimaces,  and  your  utter  subjec- 
tion. When  she  has  wearied  of  your  performances;  when  you  have  given 
her  your  whole  heart,  shown  her  its  jewels  of  trust,  laden  her  with  its  gems 
of  affection,  and  satiated  her  with  an  excess  of  adoration,  she  wiU  pet  you 
kindly  with  her  downy  paw,  express  the  hope  that  you  and  she  may  "  at 
least  always  be  good  friends,"  and  then  walk  off  quietly  to  another  victim. 

Foolish,  foolish  man;  why  was  it  necessary  to  suffer  in  order  to  amuse  her? 
Why  could  you  not  have  affected  the  love,  and  the  aubmissiveness,  and  the 
agony,  without  feeling  any  of  it  ?  Thus  you  might  have  tested  her  sincerity  1 
Thus  you  might  have  learned  whether  she  loved,  or  if  she  merely  fancied 
you  1  , 

You  do  not  deserve  it,  yet  I  will  initiate  you  info  one  secret  concerning 
the  feminine  heart.  I  will  give  you  one  test,  the  proper  use  of  which  vrill 
spare  you  much  pain.  After  you  have  received  sufficient  encouragement 
from  a  lady  to  warrant  expectation  upon  your  part,  test  her  by  counterfeit- 
ing an  intensity  of  devotion.  Maie  her  believe  that  you  are  wholly  in  her 
power,  and  mark  the  effect. 

If  she  is  a  kitten,  she  will  weary  of  you  instantly.  After  the  excitement 
of  wooing  you  is  passed,  and  you  are  unmistakably  hers,  she  will  become 
satiated,  snub  you.  and  eventually  leave  you  Behold,  then,  the  advantages 
of  liypocnsy  I  Since  you  do  not  reilly  love  her,  yon  do  not  suffer  from  her 
desertion 

Kitten  women  thrive  up  n  romps  i  e  excitement;  and  the  man  who 
understan  is  k  epmg  them  excite  1 — the  man  who  can  make  life  an  exciting 
chase,  a  tireless  romp— can  make  a  kitten  woman  happy,  and  retain  her 
love ;  but  woe  unto  him  jf  he  give  her  an  px  *m  of  affection  that  will  render 
him  stupid.  He  must  beware  how  hjs  ad  ation  numbs  his  feculties,  and 
paralyzes  his  energies,  so  tl  t  h  f  1  to  omprehend  when  she  wants  to 
romp,  and  show  her  teeth,  d  st  tch  t  her  claws,  and  when  she  is  dis- 
posed to  lie  curled  up  on  hi  k 

Sometimes  she  will  want  t  b  ff  t  nate,  and  will  mew,  and  purr,  and 
creep  up  noiselessly  to  your  d  W  nto  yon,  then,  if  you  are  not  gentle, 
and  caressing,  and  affection  t  I  W  t  ou  if  you  thrust  your  awkward, 
inconsiderate  finger  between  her  teeth  I  She  will  not  nibble  playfiilly, — she 
will  bite  fiercely,  for  her  pride  will  be  wounded  that  you  did  not  comprehend 
her  tenderness. 

When  a  woman's  love  is  not  genuine,  — not  earnest  and  true,  and  the  one 
passion  of  her  life,  — she  has  groat  contempt  for  a  man  who  is  casilv  won. 
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To  retain  a  kitten-woman's  loYe,  you  must  first  convince  her  of  your  supe- 
riority, and  then  minister  to  her  love  of  excitement  by  judidously  keeping 
her  in  suspense.  Show  her  a  vast  amount  of  devotion.  Give  her  rare 
glimpses  of  capacity  for  an  affection  passing  the  power  of  lai^uage  to  de- 
scribe ;  yet  have  the  air  of  being  a  trifle  doubtful  aa  to  whether  slie  is  capa- 
ble of  eliciting  so  much ;  yet,  prene^gards,  Idonaieur.  This  is  a  dangerous 
role  unless  you  understand  it,  yourself  and  her,  perfectly. 

She  is  a  wayward,  teasing,  capricious,  yet,  after  all,  loving  and  attentive 
creature,  and  requires  a  clear  eye  and  a  steady  nerve  to  manage  her.  She 
will  never  weary  you  with  tamencss,— never  satiate  you  with  sameness. 
She  will  keep  you  awaie,  alive,  and  aglow  with  the  excitement  aaid  variety 
of  her  gambols;  but  you  cannot  enjoy  the  privUege  of  witnessing  those  gam- 
bols, and  having  that  soft,  velvety  pressure  of  hers  for  life,  unless  you  under- 
stand how  to  minister  to  her  craving  for  excitement. 

You  must  not  irritate  her  too  much.  Yet  you  may  pique  her  and  pet  her 
by  turns.  You  may  make  her  realize  her  ■  own  ins^niflcance  without  seem- 
ing to  do  so ;  and,  while  she  is  smarting  with  the  consciousness,  you  may 
reassure  her  with  a  recital  of  her  own  perfections.  For  she  has  many  good 
qualities,  and  understands  how  to  display  them.  She  makes  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  improve  her  graceful  tastes,  and  forma  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  heavy-eyed,  cow-women,  and  timid  rat-women,  and  stupid  sheep-women 
that  surround  her. 

She  is  always  la  belle,  and  is  admired  and  adored  accordingly. 

The  grave,  the  gay,  the  wise,  the  siUy,  the  prudent,  and  the  reckless,  are 
alike  victims  to  her  wondrous  versatility.  She  does  not  inspire  lukewarm 
emotions,  platonic  attachments,  that  culminate  in  wedding-oarda  with  an- 
other name  than  her  own  thereon. 

Not  she  I  Her  victdma  expreaa  their  feelings  in  no  milder  forms  than 
duelling  and  insane  attempts  at  suicide. 

They  yield  themselves  up  unreservedly  to  "  fine  frenzies,"  and  indulge  in 
the  "wild  and  reckless  dissipation"  of  indicting  frantic  notes  at  midnight,  in 
which  their  blighted  affections  are  mentioned  quite  incidentaUy  with  their 
"  last  will  and  testament." 

They  grow  pale  as  a  pastime,  and  appear  suddenly  on  street-comers  and 
in  unexpected  places  with  the  cheerfulness  of  spectral  illnsions. 

They  cultivate  disheveUed  locks ;  strong  coffee,  and  a  "  grand,_  gloomy,  and 
peculiar"  expression  of  countenance,  indicative  of  severe  emotion. 

They  go  to  the  Opera  to  see  Emam,  take  a  conspicuous  box,  and  grind 
their  teeth  with  ecstasy  as  they  contemplate  the  deliciousness  of  revenge. 

They  write  kitten  a  ferocious  note  next  morning,  severely  italicised,  in 
which  they  assure  her  that  nothing  would  give  them  more  pleasure  than  to 
sound  the  death-note  of  any  atrocious  Emani  who  dared  claim  her  as  his 
bride.  They  vouchsafe  the  gratifying  information  that,  while  their  love  is  a 
fierce,  consimiii^,  and  altogether  overpowering  passion,  their  hatred  is  a 
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cruel  SOOBN !  —  a  something  implacable  as  the  grave,  and  uncompromising  as 
death// 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  merry,  mischievous  kitten,  is  to  make  her  a  little 
frightened,  a  little  excited,  and  a  great  deal  amused.  Besides,  she  is  not 
totally  devoid  of  jeeling.  She  is  not  a  blood-thirsty  tigress ;  not  cruel,  but 
merely  a  thoughtless,  fnn-Ioving  kitten,  who  wanted  a  merry-go-mad  romp, 
and  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  serious  as  suicide,  or  so  awflil  as  italics ! ! 
Sequence :  Kitten  writes  Jones,  or  Brown,  a  scratcHng,  galloping  little 
note,  beginnii^-  "Cft&r  ami,"  and  proceeding  with  a  helpless,  mnsical  little 
mew,  that  Mansimir  could  have  been  so  naughty  as  to  frighten  her  by  auy- 
thing  so  vehement  as  his  last  note;  and  she  is  "too  much  agitated"  to  write, 
but  wante  to  see  him  before  the  coroner  holds  an  inquest  over  his  mutilated 
remains,  and  wants  him  to  call  the  nest  evening ;  and  closes  with  the  assur- 
ance that  she  does  not  know  her  own  heart,  it  is  so  wayward  and  perverse  a 
thing ;  hut,  at  all  events,  she  is  I'mly  and  sincerely  Jones's  devoted  friend. 

Suicide  is  at  a  discount  after  Jones  peruses  that  note,  and  he  does  not 
shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil  so  much  as  he  had  at  first  intended. 

On  the  contrary,  he  "gets  himself  up"  laboriously,  caOs  to  see  kitten, 
finds  her  alone  and  demure,  with  a  pretty  affectation  of  exhaustion  after  a 
severe  fright. 

She  does  n't  gambol  nor  romp.  She  has  been  "injured"  by  being  threat- 
ened so  severely,  and  will  not  relent  until  she  has  bound  Jones  over  to  keep 
the  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  eidstence.  Jones  is  penitent.  He 
will  die  with  her,  or  live  without  her ;  or  vice  verm,  just  as  she  pleases.  She 
declines  giving  Jones  anything  definite  just  yet. 
Jones  fakes  suspense  as  "a  steady  diet,"  and  grows  thin  accordingly. 
Somebody  says,  however,  that  "Love  is  like  the  toothache,  and  does  not 
last  forever," 

There  comes  a  time  when  Jones  is  convalescent.  The  disease  has  nm  its 
course,  and  he  begins  to  recover.  The  fevorable  symptoms  are  sarcastic 
remarks  concerning  women.  Jones  expresses  his  private  opinion  publicly,  to 
the  effect  (hat  love  is  a  humbug,  and  defies  creation  tn  produce  a  woman 
worthy  of  hia  consideration. 

He  knows  the  sex !  "  Bah !  A  heartless,  eschewing,  mercenary  sot,  with- 
out three  grains  of  sense,"  etc.,  etc 

Perhaps  some  woman  will  entrap  him  into  paying  her  milliner  bills?  Ah 
sans  douie/  Jones  is  severely  satirical,  and  devotes  himself  to  billiards  and 
tobacco,  as  if  they,  too,  were  sworn  enemies  of  the  weaker  sex  I 

Jones  endeavors  to  make  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  invulnerable 
to  feminine  wiles,  and  glories  in  the  belief  that  he  has  attained  it. 

There  are  three  paths,  or  rather  three  destinies,  for  Jones;  and  according 
to  his  orgajiization  will  he  choose. 

He  may  become  a  morose,  cynical,  money-making  old  bachelor,  with  a 
perpetual  flavor  of  sour  grapes  in  all  that  he  says  and  does;  or  he  may  adopt 
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flirljiig  as  a  profession,  and  inflict  witli  compound  interest  tlie  pangs  lio  has 
suffered  upon  the  feminime  community  at  large;  or,  if  lie  be  a  wise,  and  sen- 
sible, and  prudent  Jones,  he  will  allow  his  heart  fo  heat  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and,  with  increased  experience,  choose  some  true,  loving  tittle  woman, 
who  will  understand  that  it  is  the  most  generous  who  are  oftenest  deceived, 
and  adore  him  ail  the  more  for  his  disappointment,  and  be  wOling  to  spend 
her  Kfe  in  the  effort  to  mate  him  forget  his  former  suffering,  and  be  happy 
according  as  he  has  been  miserable. 

Kittens  are  pretty,  and  sprightly,  and  graceful ;  but,  if  you  may  not  possess 
one,  pray  be  sensible,  and  content  yourself  with  some  otker  animal.  Besides, 
why  torture  yourself  thinking  of  the  velvety  paw?  Cure  your  infatuation 
by  remembering  sometimes  the  claw  that  is  under  tlio  velvet. 
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A  SOUTHERN  critic  and  poet,  doubtless  desiring  to  be  considered  as 
one  on  whom  the  "mantle  of  genius"  of  E.  A.  Poe  bas  fallen, 
in  a  series  of  "  critical  nibbles,"  placed  Alice  Carey  high  among  the 
"ladj'  poets"  of  America,  saying:  "Alice  Carey  has  written  more 
p'ooii  poetry,  than  any  lady  in  America,"  —  contiauing: 

"  There  is  but  one  Southern  poetess  who  can  he  compared  to  Alice  Carey, 
and  that  one  is  Sallie  M.  Bryan.  Misa  Bryan  is  the  more  imaginative— 
Miss  Carey  the  more  touching  of  the  two.    The  former  is  passionate , , ." 

He  concludes  by  naming  Miss  Bryan  as  one  whose  naiae  wil!  live 
as  long  as  there  shall  exist  a  record  of  American  letters. 

We  agree  with  this  "critic"  in  his  estimate  of  Sallie  M,  Bryan, 
although  we  diifer  from  him  entirely  otherwise,  particularly  in  his 
estimate  of  Miss  Carey  — believing  Miss  Bryan  to  equal  Miss  Carey, 
and  in  many  ways  her  superior. 

Sarah  Morgan  Bryan  was  born  two  or  three  miles  from  Lexington, 
Ky.,  August  11th,  1836.  Her  grandfather,  Morgan  Bryan,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  State,  and  the  founder  of  Bryan's  Station,  well 
known  in  the  early  Indian  struggles.  Her  family  was  related  to 
Daniel  Boone.  Her  mother  (who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  lovely 
and  beautiful  woman)  having  died  while  she  was  a  child  less  than 
eight  years  old,  she  lived  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Annie  Boone,  at  New 
Castle,  Ky.,  and  received  her  education  principally  at  tlie  Henry 
Female  College,  long  a  favorite  Southern  institution  at  that  place. 
While  yet  a  very  young  girl,  she  interested  many  who  knew  her  with 
a  poetic  gift  which  in  one  so  young  seemed  marvellous.  Her  first  pub- 
lished poem  was  contributed  without  her  knowledge  by  one  of  her 
cousins  to  a  newspaper  at  Galveston,  Texas,  and  she  was  afterwards 
prevailed  on  to  allow  her  girlish  writings  to  appear  in  the  Louimnlle 
Journal,  from  whose  columns  they  gained  a  wide  circulation  and  pop- 
ular recognition,  especially  throughout  the   South.      The   late    Fitz 
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Greene  Halleck  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  notice  and  admire  her  poetic 
genius,  and  having  been  pleased  with  one  of  her  earlier  poems  in  the 
New  York  Ledger,  he  took  pains  to  make  inquiry  and  learn  her  ad- 
dr^s ;  he  then  wrote  her  a  note,  which  is  so  pleasantly  characteristic 
and  so  brief  that  it  may  not  be  improper  now  to  make  it  public. 


Deak  Ladt  :  No  doubt  you  often  receive  lettera  requesting  your  own  auto- 
grapb.    May  I  reverse  the  medal  and  ask  you  to  accept  the  autograph  of  one 

who  admires  exceedingly  your [the  name  of  the  poem].    I  remain, 

dear  lady,  your  obedient  servant, 

FiTZ  Gbejine  Halleck, 

In  June,  1861,  Miss  Bryan  was  married  to  Mr.  John  James  Piatt,  a 
poet  of  "  exceedingly  great  promise,"  and  resided  with  her  husband  in 
Washington  City  until  last  year  ('67).  In  1864,  Mr.  Piatt  published 
a  small  volume  at  New  York,  entitled  "Nests  at  Washington,  and 
Other  Poems,"  which  included  some  of  the  later  poems  of  Mrs.  Piatt. 
But  since  her  marriage  she  has  written  comparatively  little,  only  an 
occasional  poem  by  her  having  been  published,  during  the  year  or  two 
past,  in  the  "  Galaxy,"  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  and  one  or  two  other 
periodicals.  Her  later  poems  are  generally  very  artistic,  brief,  and 
delicately  turned,  with  a  sort  of  under-current  dramatic  element  in 
them  often,  as  the  reader  will  observe  in  "  The  Fancy  Ball,"  "  My 
Ghost,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Piatt's  home  is  now  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Sweet  World,  if  you  will  hear  me  no 
I  may  not  own  a  sounding  lyre. 

And  wear  my  name  upon  my  brow 
Like  some  great  jewel  full  of  fire. 

But  let  me,  singing,  sit  apart, 
In  tender  quiet  with  a  few. 

And  keep  my  fame  upon  my  heart, 
A  little  bluab-ro'ie  wet  with  dew. 
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One  day  in  the  dreamy  STimmer, 
On  the  sahbath  hills,  from,  afar 

We  heard  the  solemn  echoes 
Of  the  first  fierce  words  of  war. 

Ah,  teU  me,  thou  veiled  Watcher 
Of  the  storm  and  the  calm  to  come. 

How  long  hy  the  aim  or  shadow 
Till  these  noises  again  are  dumb. 

And  soon  in  a  huah  and  glimmer 
We  thought  of  the  dark,  strange  fight, 

Whose  close  in  a  ghastly  quiet 
Lay  dim  in  the  beautiful  night. 

Then  we  talk'd  of  coldness  and  paOor, 
And  of  things  with  blinded  eyes 

That  stared  at  the  golden  stillness 
Of  the  moon  in  those  lighted  skies ; 

And  of  souls,  at  morning  wrestling 
In  the  dust  with  passion  and  moan. 

So  far  away  at  evening 
In  the  silence  of  worida  unknown. 

But  a  delicate  wind  heaide  us 
Was  rustling  the  dusky  hours, 

As  it  gathered  the  dewy  odors 
Of  the  snowy  jessamine-flowers. 

And  I  gaTe  you  a  spray  of  the  hloasoma, 
And  said ;  "  I  shall  never  know 

How  the  hearts  in  the  land  a: 
My  dearest,  unless  you  go." 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

There's  an  enchanted  palace  in  the  earth. 
And  poeta,  wKo  have  dreamed  there,  say  'tia  worth 
Their  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  of  love,  to  stand 
Within  this  subterranean  fiviry-land. 

The  moss-grown  portal  of  this  magic  cave 
Will  mind  tlie  shuddering  fancy  of  the  grave  ; 
For  like  a  type  of  death  itself,  the  air, 
Cold,  cold,  and  dark  and  silent  hovers  there; 
But  when  the  dreary  threshold  has  heen  past, 
Tlie  scene  beyond,  strange,  splendid,  calm  and  vast, 
Startles  the  spirit's  gaze,  as  it  were  given 
For  an  imperfect  metaphor  of  Heaven, 

And  here,  to  break  consumption's  ghastly  spell, 
A  sweet  young  stranger,  erewhile,  came  to  dwell. 
His  dart  cheeks  wore  the  tropic  blood's  waim  dyes. 
The  tropic  fire  flashed  in  his  dusky  eyes. 
And  pictured  there  by  Memory's  ^thftil  art, 
The  tropic  world  was  glowing  in  his  heart. 

"TMs  air  is  haunted,  yet  I  do  not  fear. 
The  Phantom  of  the  South  has  long  been  here. 
Mocking  my  faded  cheek  and  tearful  eyes 
With  sunny  light  o'erflowing  wide  blue  skies; 
Grold  prints  half-hid  in  perfumed  orange-groves. 
And  radiant  birds  tliat  rain  the  blessed  loves 
Of  their  wild  hearts,  in  gushii^,  music-showers. 
O'er  wind-kissed  roses  and  magnolia-flowers. 
But — there's  another  Phantom  here  to-day — 
And  1  must  follow  it — away — away." 

He  rose  with  weary  languor  to  explore 

This  maze  of  mystic  loveliness  once  more, 

This  place,  whose  still,  beWOdering  beauty  sccnjs 

The  scenery  of  a  lotus-eater's  dreams. 

Wliite  roses,  lilies,  which  nor  fade  nor  change. 

Whose  silent  beUs  hang  delicate  and  strange. 

Were  there  in  charmed  wreaths,  and  as  he  pass'd, 

The  kiss  he  gave  them  trembled  like  the  last. 
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He  reached  a  lake,  o'er  wtich  percliaiice  tliere  floats 
The  rosy  sail  of  fairy  plcasure-boais. 
And  bent  above  it,  while  these  monmful  words 
SweU'd  from  his  Leaving  bosom's  breaking  chords  ; 

"There  ia  a  voice  in  Echo  Eiver, 

A  voice  I  never  beard  till  now ; 
More  faintly  do  my  heait-stringa  quiver, 

More  fiercely  burn  my  brain  and  brow. 
And  fester  come  tte  memories  flying 

From  the  sweet  forest  of  my  birth, 
For  I — 0  God!  must  die — am  dying — 

An  exile  from  the  glad,  green  earth. 
They  brought  me  buds  and  flowers  last  even, 

And  t6ld  me  it  was  summer  there — 
Summer  on  stream  and  vale  and  heaven, 

And  summer  in  the  sunny  air. 

"Home  of  my  childhood,  where  my  mother 

Taught  me  to  lisp  Our  Father's  name; 
Woods,  in  whose  shade  my  dark-eyed  brother 

Told  me  his  poet-dreams  of  fame; 
He  wears  a  wreath — but  ere  he'd  given 

The  laurel's  price — a  broken  heart — 
Thank  God,  the  amaranth  blooms  of  heaven 

Were  twined  for  him  by  angel-art. 
And  bower,  where  in  the  twilight's  closes 

The  dreamy  music  used  to  swell 
From  my  guitar,  among  the  roses — ■ 

And  thou,  sweet  cave— farewell — farewell." 

His  friends  came  near.    Half  breathle^,  pale,  amaze*!. 

Each  at  the  other  in  mute  terror  gaaed: 

"Yes — he  ia  dying,"  one  found  voice  to  say. 

But  gasped  the  words,  and  shuddering  turned  away. 

"Ha!    Death?"  the  other  muttered  in  affright, 

"That  giant  victor — he  whose  awful  might. 

Even  on  the  broad  br^ht  earth,  the  bravest  fear, 

O  God  of  Heaven!  I  cannot  see  him  here," 

And  so  they  fled,  those  coward-things.  ... 

"They're  gone, 
And  I  am  left  to  wrestle  with — alone— 
That  which  they  thought  too  dread  to  look  upon." 
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Then,  suddenly  his  wandering  mind  flew  far : 
"Alas,  or  Souttern  bird,  or  Ijreeae  or  star, 
Are  things  for  me  to  enyy  now,"  he  said. 
"For  she,  tiie  early-loved,  the  early  dead. 
Sleeps  where  these  sing  and  smUe,  hut  I  no  more 
May  weep  above  thy  hushed  heart — Lmnorel" 

He  ceased,  enchanted,  for  there  glided  by 

A  shape  that  wore  ike  glory  of  the  shy 

Around  the  beaatij  of  the  earth.    As  bright 

As  to  the  rapt  Italian  poet's  sight 

The  one  who  for  a  mortal  lover's  view 

Unveiled  Eternity  and  led  liim  through — 

Seemed  she  who  from  the  realms  beyond  the  grave 

Bent  o'er  this  dying  stranger  of  the  cave: 

" Edgar -^ oh,  Edgar!    In  an  Empire  where 

All  is  undying,  and  divinely  Mr, 

'Mid  countless  legions  of  eternal  things. 

With  forms  of  beauty,  and  resplendent  wings 

To  bear  them  where  far  glories  flash  aad  burn, 

I  have  been  almost  lonely.    Ay,  I'd  turn. 

In  Paradise,  from  all  the  anthems  there, 

To  listen  to  thy  voice  sent  up  in  prayer. 

And  when,  to-night,  we  heard  thy  gasping  breath, 

And  saw  thy  hour  of  change  approaching— I 
Grew  jealous  of  our  beautiful  aiigoJ  Death, 

And  came  myself  to  take  thee  to  the  sky," 

Along  the  galleries  of  that  shadowy  place. 
Each  with  a  beating  heart  and  pallid  feee. 
Men  hurried  wildjy.     Oh,  how  strange  a  sight 
Appalled  them  soon!    The  dim  and  solemn  light 
Of  many  torches  flashed  and  wavered  there, 
And  shed  a  blue  mist  on  the  lonesome  air ; 
And  the  iatense  of  silence  seemed  to  weigh 
Upon  the  very  spirit, — but  he  lay 
Within  those  awftil  solitudes  alone, 
And  white  and  rigid  as  the  burial-sfone. 
The  dew  of  death  was  frozen  on  his  brow. 
Where  heavy  curls  lay,  damp  and  tangled  now. 
And  those  calm,  glorious  eyes,  once  like  the  night. 
Deep,  dark,  yet  tender  with  a  starry  light, 
Though  dim  and  fixed  and  vacant,  seemed  to  wear 
For  them  a  desolate,  reproachful  stare. 
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Yet  on  his  lip,  aa  lovely  as  ercwhile. 
Lingered  the  faitliful  shadow  of  a  smile. 
Which,  smile  itself,  upon  a  spirit's  kisa. 
Had  gone  to  brighten  in  the  Inflnite  bliss. 


TO  ELLA. 


I  dreamed  of  thee  last  night,  and  so  my  heart 
Goes  wand'ring  back  into  the  summers  gone. 
When  my  glad  hopes  rose,  upon  flashing  plumes, 
Like  birds  of  paradise,  ajid  flew  toward  Heaven  I 
Ah/  the  storm  met  them  on  their  upward  toay ! 
But — well,  I  smile  the  same.  .... 

Each  starry  time 
Amid  the  roses  we  would  linger  then. 
Learning  the  winds  the  poetry  we  loved. 
And  oh  —  hast  thon  fot^otten  what  a  future 
I  wished— ay,  thoi^ht  to  flad?    Alas  — alas  I 
The  visionary  of  the  olden  years, 
Who  wasted  all  God's  holy  night  in  schemes 
For  changing  earth's  dull  metals  into  gold — 
Nor  yet  the  Spaniard,  wand'ring  through  the  wilds 
Of  El  Dorado's  glittering  loveliness. 
Dreamed  not  a  wilder  thing  I 

At  last  I  know 
"Tis  well  when  these  mirages  of  the  heart 
Fade  ere  we  gain  their  light— mwe/iKfo  they  must! 
For,  ohl  to  reach  the  Fairy-land  of  Love, 
And  find  the  myrtles  raining  poisoned  dews. 
The  rose-wreaths  into  stinging  scorpions  changed. 
And  the  enchanted  fountains  of  the  distance 
Flinging  up  showers  of  dry  and  burning  sands  — 
Why  —  were  not  this  indeed  a  mochmg  death? 

I  tell  thee — but  'tis  vain  —  thou  hast  not  learned 
The  utter  desolation  of  the  heart 
For  which  the  earth— the  heaven  —  gives  no  relief; 
But  tears,  and  tears,  and  tears  I    Oh,  some  have  knelt  — 
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Stabbed  tlu'ougii  the  spirit  by  iuvisible  swords. 
And  girded  witi  an  icy  dart— they've  knelt 
Beneath  blue  skies  aU  overflowed  with  light. 
And  ssk  the  angels  —  and  the  King  of  angeb 
Only  — for  mercy;  but  they  answered  not. 
And  sometimes,  in  dart  dreamings,  I  have  thought 
Celestial  shapes  —  feeling  themselves  no  grief— 
Knew  not  to  even  pity  things  that  weep ! 
But  it  must  be  that  our  dim  eyea  see  not 
To  read  aright  the  signs  of  Qod.    Perchance 
That  which  to  us  seems  punishment  is  mercy; 
Well  — well  — the  solemn  mystery  of  life 
Will  be  made  plain— oi  last 


MY  WEDDING-EING. 

My  heart  stirr'd  with  its  golden  thrill 
And  flutter'd  closer  up  to  thine. 

In  that  blue  morning  of  the  June 

When  first  it  dasp'd  thy  love  and  mine. 

In  it  I  see  the  little  room, 

EoBe-dim  and  brush'd  with  lilies  stOl, 
Where  the  old  silence  of  my  life 

Turn'd  into  music  with   "I  will." 

Oh,  I  woMld  have  my  folded  hands 
Take  it  into  the  dust  with  me; 

All  other  little  things  of  mine 
I'd  leave  in  the  briglit  world  with  thee. 


MY  GHOST. 

A  STORY   TOLD   TO   MY   LITTLE  COUSIN  KATE. 
Yes,  Katie,  I  think  you  are  very  sweet, 

Now  that  the  tangles  are  out  of  your  hair. 
And  you  sing  as  well  as  the  birds  you  meet. 

That  are  playing,  like  you,  in  the  blossoms  there. 
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W  11      1  t  t     ?    8h  11  I  t  1      ? 

Or  1    p  1  P    tt  ? 

"D    I  k    w    b    t  gh  3la!       I    1    d  I  1 

"HI                 !       Yes    1  'rt  (,   y      know, 

Ww       takg  LLtlty      hdto        \ 

(I  th  nk  Y                       t  y       1  d  t    g 

B  t           ly    y      U    ta       t  li  alt      thj    ) 

And     w  y  m  th    twih  lit  1  1 

('  Wl   t      th    t    1    ht?       It  g  tti  g  1  te  ) 

I  w     th  ni         i  ihiiigi  th  t  w  d  t          — 

Th        hush     J       t     w      thi  g    b    t  tl   m    Kate. 

Well   wilt  th      gl   tl  ky  1 

01       ttltbd^wk       tlwte 
By       1 11       1  1   us        h       th     iaik      d    ai 

Go       wh      th  11    t  th      ]       doors 

And  th    moo     tl   t  h  d  j  ist  w  ked    ]    1    ked  through 

Th    b    k         Id         d  d        md     f      1 

And  th     w  Id  I   te  fl        and  th    th    tl      g    w 

WL  ce       th     cea  th      hldi      il      ! 

Just  •M.mth         dbyth     1      ytes 

Smfll         htto        hlb        1>  long, 

Half  1   1       th    gr  'IS        1      d     tl 

Th       w       p    pi    dead     I        Id  h       fl      ong 
Of .       IT    1    1-     i       aa  I  p  ssed 

Th    g  d  d  tl       n  k  t  tl   t        d; 

And  I  1    kd  (  1  I  th    Oh    t  t  la&tl) 

Ad      m  th    g  was  walki  g    t     j      1 

It  s    m  d  to  1     w    11  d  g&t  d    k    h     1, 

{F     th       ght  was      Ittl  11           k        ) 
It  w    11      t    leak     It  w     bl    k      d  t  11 

Adtwlkd       p      lly  i      ry!w 

The      tm    kdm—      rjth  I      nld  d 

W  w    t         ht    t  th    1    ht  g  fl      bk 

Now  t    toipd     1        th      Id  bl             g 

Nwttothh         f  Iddadte. 

Still   t  f  U       d  m    imd     th    }  11 

L    k    g  b    k  t    th    gra    yd  d  th  n, 

Wh         h       ml  jl  y    g  th    m  ht      t     e  — 
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And  your  papa  couldn't  liave  done  it  harm. 
Ah,  dark-eyed  darling,  what  is  it  you  see? 

There,  you  ne«d  n't  hide  in  your  dimpled  arm 
-It  WM  only  m.y  shadow  that  walked  with  h 


THE  FANCY  BALL. 

As  Morning  you'd  have  me  rise 

On  that  shining  world  of  ait ; 
You  forget  I  I  have  too  much  dark  in  my  eyea  — 

And  too  much  dark  in  my  heart. 

"Then  go  as  the  Night— in  June; 

Pass,  dreamily,  hy  the  crowd, 
"With  jewels  to  match  the  stars  and  the  moon. 

And  shadowy  robea  like  cloud. 

"Or  as  Spring,  with  a  spray  in  your  hair 

Of  blossoms  as  yet  unblown ; 
It  will  suit  you  well,  for  our  youth  should  wear 

The  bloom  in  the  bud  alone, 

"Or  drift  from  the  outer  gloom 
With,  the  soft,  white  silence  of  Snow : " 

I  should  melt  myself  with  the  warm,  close  room ; 
Or  my  own  life's  burning.    No. 

"Then  fly  throiigh  the  glitter  and  mirth 

-As  ft  Bird  of  Paradise." 
Nay,  the  waters  I  drink  have  touch'd  the  earth ; 

I  breathe  no  summer  of  spice. 

"Then!"    Hush;  if  I  go  at  all, 
(It  will  make  them  stare  and  shrink. 

It  wUl  look  so  strange  at  a  Fancy  Ball,} 
I  will  go  as  Myself,  I  think  1 
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A  YEAE,  —  MDCCULx. 


My  spirit  saw  a  scene 
Wliose  splendors  were  so  terrible  and  bright 

Tliat  the  infinitude  of  mist  between 
The  earth  and  sfcy  scarce  saved  its  eagle-sight 
From  being  blasted.     In  the  midcUe  night 

He  stood,  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the  Years : 
His  wings  —  that  could  extend  their  quenchless  light 

Across  eternity,  and  rock  the  spheres 
With  their  immortal  stcength  —  wei-e  folded  now, 
Lite  a  still  veil  of  glory,  on  his  brow. 

One  fiery  star  and  vast, 
A  gem  to  note  the  year,  for  evermore, 

Burn'd  in  his  ancient  crown ;  and  fierce  and  faat 
Escaped  the  flame  from  out  the  one  he  wore 
Whose  dimness  vaguely  settled  on  each  shore 

Along  the  seas  of  space ;  and,  pale  and  lone. 
But  itingly  with  the  solemn  pride  of  yore. 

Clinching  the  grandeur  of  a  shadowy  throne, 
As  if  to  hold  his  royalty  from  Death, 
One  lean'd  beside  him  with  aa  icy  breath. 

Nor  earth  nor  heaven  will  save 
Us  fi-om  tlte  doom  which  claim'd  that  mighty  thing ; 

.  But  then,  who  fears  or  thinks  upon  the  grave  — 
That  narrow  dark,  through  which  the  free  may  spring 
To  the  wide  light  beyond?    Who  seeks  to  cling 

With  coward  grasp  to  fetters  and  to  strife  1 
Death  is  the  only  halcyon  whose  white  wing 

Can  still  the  billows  of  a  restless  life. 
Yet,  were  the  present  peace,  tlie  future  woe, 
New  storms  are  better  than  a  calm,  we  know. 

He  said,  "My  sceptre  cast 
Its  shadow  for  as  God's  dominions  lie; 

Storms  blew  their  thunder-trumpets  as  I  pasa'd. 
And  lightnings  follow'd  mo  about  the  sky. 
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I  clasp'd  th'  unwilling  worlda  and  iicacd  them  sigh 
Against  my  breast  witli  all  their  winds  and  waves ; 

Ay,  as  my  victor-chariot  hvuried  by, 
Sim,  star,  and  comet,  like  affrighted  slayea. 

Flung  portions  of  their  measured  light  below 

Its  silent  wheels  to  make  a  ti-iiunph  glow. 

"I  passed  yon  radiant  crowd 
Of  constellations,  and  there  knelt  beside 

The  Cross,  upon  whose  like  a  God  baa  bow'd; 
I  met  the  mourning  Pleiades,  and  cried 
To  their  lost  sister  in  th'  unanswerii^  tide 

Of  night;  I  struck  weii-d  music  from  the  Lyre, 
And  humbled  old  Orion's  sullen  pride. 

Who  lean'd  against  his  sdmiter  of  fire, 
And,  with  snbmi^ve  reverence  and  mute. 
Acknowledged  my  imperious  salute. 

"Look,  look— for  all  his  deeds 
Must  pass  before  the  sight  of  him  who  dies ; 

Mine  crowd  the  infinite  spaces;  but  man  needs 
Not  to  be  told  of  those  whose  scenery  lies 
Beyond  the  bounds,  be  knows,  for  his  dim  eyes 

See  but  the  things  I  have  around  him  wrought; 
He  will  not  hear  the  dirge  that  soon  must  rise 

For  me,  in  all  the  myriad  realms  his  thought 
May  visit,  only  by  the  hazy  route 
That  glimmers  round  the  reeling  sails  of  doubt, 

"The  shadow  of  his  world 
Like  a  dark  canvas  spread  before  me  seems: 

There  hides  the  hermit  West,  with  cataracts  wbirl'tl 
Amoi^  the  rocks,  watching  their  foamy  beams ; 
There  are  the  groves  of  myrrh,  and  diamond  gleams. 

Where — fair  as  if  it  erewhile  floated  to 
Its  own  ■warm  poets,  in  their  lotus  dreams, 

As  aa  ideal  Aidenn,  and  there  grew 
Into  reality — the  orient  lies 
Close  to  the  morn,  'mid  birds  of  paradise. 

"There  ice-mail'd  warders  keep 
The  gates  of  silence,  by' the  auroral  rays, 

Which  fall  above  the  coU-press'd  North,  asleep. 
Like  a  proud,  pallid  queen,  in  the  rich  blaze 
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Of  colored,  lamps,  upon  whose  boaora  weighs 
A  dreary  TJaion ;  aad  there,  too,  the  aweet, 

Sun-worshipp'd  South,  in  hmguid  beauty  stays, 
Like  a  Sultana,  casing  but  to  meet 

Her  flory  lover  'mid  her  gorgeous  bowers. 

And,  as  his  bride,  be  crown'd  with  orange  flowers. 

"And  over  all  there  moves 
The  phantasm  of  my  life.    "With  joy  and  dread 

I  see  it  passing,  and  my  memory  proves 
Its  truth  to  nature.  Eoses  white  and  red, 
Whose  leaves  into  the  winds  have  long  been  shed, 

And  tremulous  liiy-bel!s  and  jasmine  blooms 
Are  there,  as  they  had  risen  from  the  dead ; 

So  like  theii  early  selves,  their  lost  perfumes 
Seem  blown  about  them,  and  I  hear  the  breeze. 
That  used  to  kiss  them,  sing  old  melodies. 

"Above,  the  changing  sky 
Shows  wonder-pictures  to  my  lading  eyra ; 

Now  the  black  armies  of  the  clouds  march  by ; 
Now  rainbows  bloom;  now  golden  moons  arise. 
Below,  how  varied  too ;  now  glitter  lies 

On  gorgeous  jewels,  bridal-flowers,  and  mirth; 
Now  mourners  pass,  and  fill  the  air  with  sighs, 

To  hide  their  coffins  in  the  yawning  eai-th; 
Now,  with  a  pallid  face  and  frenzied  mind. 
Cold,  starving  wi-etches  ask  if  Crod  is  blind. 

"Now  reels  a  nightmare  throne 
From  the  crush'd  bosom  of  the  Sicilies; 

The  South's  brief  dream  of  blood  wakes  in  the  sun ; 
Glad  winds  sing  on  the  blue  Italian  seas. 
And  glad  men  bless  me  by  their  oUve-trees ; 

Now,  in  the  clouds  above  a  younger  land. 
With  awfui  eyes  fls'd  on  its  destinies. 

The  frowning  souls  of  its  dead  glorious  stand. 
And  see  a  fiery  madness,  that  would  blast 
God's  miracle  of  freedom,  kindling  fast." 

He  fix'd  a  dark,  wild  look 
On  bis  celestial  watcher,  as  in  hate ; 

Then  grasp'd  him,  till  his  passionless  grandeur  shook. 
And  muttered,  "Spirit,  see  the  fate  of  fate 
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I  'vc  left  upon  mortality's  estate. 

And  tliou  didst  suffer  all  thia  ruin,  thou 
Whose  office  was  to  warn  me;  'tia  too  late 

For  me  to  give  thee  these  reproadies  now, 
For  I  am  growing  cold— my  deeds  are  done. 
And  tliou  sliouldat  blush  for  them,  thou  guilty  one. 

■    "I  tell  tliee,  thou  ahalt  hear; 
For,  Guardian  Angel  of  the  yeara,  I  swear 

Thou  art  a  traitor  to  thy  God.    And  fear 
A  tr^tor'a  fate,  if  thou  again  shall  dare 
Neglect  thy  task.    Then  aid  liim  who  shall  hear 

The  sceptre  I  resign— to  quench  all  wrong. 
And  kindle  right— or,  when  I  meet  thee  where 

None  may  evade  the  truth,  my  oath,  ^  strong 
As  aught,  except  tliy  hrotter  Lucifer's  curse. 
Shall  drag  thee  down  to  share  his  doom,  or  woi^se ! 

"  Mortals,  I  go,  I  go. 
Yet,  though  we  part,  it  is  to  meet  again; 

My  ghost  will  come  with  noiaeless  step,  and  slow, 
Along  the  twilights,  whispering  of  my  reign ; 
And,  in  the  night-times,  oft  a  mystic  strain 

ShaU  strike  your  sleep,  and  ye  shall  know  my  tone. 
Singing  remembered  airs,  not  all  in  vain, 

And  chorus  them  with  an  unconscious  moan ; 
And  I  must  witness  of  you  in  the  day 
When  earth  and  heaven  shall  melt,  in  Are,  away." 

He  drew  the  dark  around 
Hia  ghastly  face- the  nations  sigh'd  farewell; 

He  stagger'd  from  his  throne— an  awful  sound 
Rolled  down  fl-om  every  system's,  every  bell. 
That  toU'd  together  once  to  make  his  kiiell; 

And  the  resplendent  crown-star,  that  had  flash'd 
On  the  lone  angel's  brow,  grew  black,  and  fell 

Shatterii^  among  six  thousand  more  it  crash'd, 
I  asked,  "How  many  stay  for  him  to  wear?" 
I  woke,  and  midnight's  silence  filled  the  air. 
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MRS.  JANE  T.  H.  CROSS. 

THE  childhood  of  Jane  Tandy  Chinn  was  passed  in  or  near  Har.. 
roldsburg,  Kentucky,  where  she  was  bom  in  ]  817.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  at  a  school  of  which  Mrs.  Teyis  was 
principal. 

In  our  sketch  of  this  true^  noble-hearted  woman,  we  do  not  profess 
to  give  a  complete  portrait,  for  "words"  caa  lily  express  to  stran- 
gers what  Mrs.  Cross  is  to  those  who  know  her  and  love  her.  We  only 
desire  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  "literary"  life  and  works  of  this 
"  writer,"  whose  claims  as  an  author  are  surpassed  by  her  private 
virtues. 

At  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  James  P.  Hardin,  of  Kentucky. 
In  1842  he  died,  and  Mrs.  Hardin,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  left 
a  widow  with  three  children.  In  1848  she  was  married  a  second  time, 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Cross,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

To  the  request  for  "  A  sketch  of  her  literary  life,"  Mrs.  Cross  thus 
responds  in  her  graceful  and  cheerful  style  :— 

" '  A  sketch  of  my  literary  life  1 '  That  fairly  puts  my  modesty  to  the  blush. 
I  am  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  knife-grinder,  — '  Story  ?  la,  bless  you  1  I 
have  none  to  tell.'  And  yet  your  request  haa  awakened  a  curious  qvteation 
in  my  own  mind ;  when  did  I  first  learn  to  love  letters,  books,  the  creations 
of  tke  imagination  ?  I  rather  think  it  was  in  listening,  when  a  child,  to  the 
stories  of  'Cinderella,'  'Little  Eed  Ridiaghood,'  'Beauty  and  the  Beaat' 
These  were  followed  by  the  sentimentai  sorrows  of  '  The  Children  of  the 
Abbey,'  and  the  dei^htful  horrors  of  Mrs.  Radcliffi  Walking  through  these 
shadows,  I  came  to  the  great  living  forest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  where  the 
pure  air  and  the  sunshine  brought  me  better  health ;  where  the  trees,  and 
birds,  and  gurgling  water  were  real  things;  where  men  and  women  walked, 
and  talked,  and  acted,  and  felt.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  I  did  not  occasionally  indulge  in  stanzas  from  Byron,  and  feel,  at  six- 
teen, that  '  I  had  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me.'  Oh,  certainly  !  and 
wasnot  'LallaEookh'  charming  too,  in  those  days?  Then  came  the  gentle 
Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  I  read  to  satiety ;  and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  Hannah 
More,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Mrs.  Opie,  Bulwcr,  James,  Dickens  —  plays, 
J,  epic  poems,  philosophical  treatises,  history  —  anything  that  a  girl 
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could  lay  her  hands  upou  in  a  country  village.  Wheu  but  a  little  child  I  had 
a  great  fency  for  writing  rhymes,  which  I  called  poetry ;  and  when  the  ex- 
citing times  of  a  Kentucky  election  would  come  on,  I  would  sometimea  give 
vent  to  my  entiiuaiaam  for  some  favorite  candidate  by  a  moat  declamiatory 
handbill,  written  on  a  half-sheet  of  foolscap,  to  he  read  by  the  members  of 
our  own  family.  The  thought  of  writing  a  novel  would  sometimes  cross  my 
girlish  mind,  but  in  a  very  indefinite,  far-off  way,  as  I  might  now  contem- 
plate undertaking  a  railroad  or  a  bridge  aoroas  the  Mississippi " 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  New  Year's  Address,  a  little 
story,  or  something  of  that  kind,  Mrs.  Cross  wrote  nothing  for  publi- 
cation until  about  the  year  1851,  when  she  commenced  writing  for  a 
Sunday-school  paper,  edited  by  Dr.  Summers,  in  Charleston,  8.  C. 
For  that  journal  she  wrote  "  Heart-Blossoms,"  "  Bible-Gleanings," 
"  Way -Side  Flowerets,"  "  Drift- Wood."  These  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  book-form,  by  Dr.  Summers,  and  make  four  Sunday-school 
volumes. 

While  in  Europe,  some  ten  years  ago,  she  published  a  aeries  of  let- 
ters under  the  title  of  "  Reflected  Fragments,"  in  the  Nashville  Soialiern 
Advocate,  and  in  the  Charleston  Courier. 

Since  her  marriage  to  Rev.  Dr.  Cross,  her  life  has.  been  a  roving  one 
from  South  Carolina  to  Texas ;  yet  her  home  is  in  the  State  where  she 
first  saw  the  light.     She  is,  essentially,  a  Kentuckian. 

A  friend  tbua  alludes  to  the  "  home  "  style  of  the  lady  author  under 
consideration:  "In  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Cross  I  find  peculiar  delight; 
her  calm  eyes  seem  to  be  looking  into  mine  telling  me  every  word,  and 
I  listen  completely  captivated.  Ah  !  around  her  name  cluster  many 
sweet  memories  1 "   , 

As  ?i  translator,  Mis.  C  ss  ank  1  h  —  with  Mrs.  Coleman,  of  her 
own  State,  and  Mrs.  Chan  1  on  f  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams 
of  Louisiana.  Her  tran  lat  on  t  om  tl  e  ^anish  of  Florian's  thrilling 
romance  of  "  The  Conquest  of  (jt  an  ia,"  alone  should  give  her  pre- 
eminent rank  as  a  writer  of  talent  and  genius. 

The  latest  published  volume  of  Mrs.  Cross,  in  part  an  Art  story,  was 
published  in  Nashville,  1868,  entitled,  "  Aziie." 

A  "Southland  writer,"  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  clever  and 
clear-sighted  reviewers  we  have,  in  alluding  to  this  volume,  says  in  a 
friendly  letter :  "  I  have  read  '  Azile.'  The  book  strikes  me  as 
very  unequal.  It  evinces  talent,  but  a  want  of  method.  Taken  in 
detail,  there  is  much  to  praise.     Her  views  on  the  Incomprehensibility 
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of  "Woman  to  Mai  ai'^  idran illy  well  depicted;  her  description  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl  is  graphic  and  the  Funeral  of  the  Young  Musi- 
cian very  tDuching  an  1  tender  But,  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  work 
fells  in  its  design  an  I  effect-  There  is  no  magnetism  in  the  story,  no 
force  in  tlie  delineation  of  chiiactero  they  are  ali  automatic,  and  the 
scenes  mere  sketched  that  piss  the  eye,  but  leave  no  impression,  no 
sense  of  their  leabty  it  la  a  mere  mirage  that  vanishes  away  with  the 
shifting  sunlight. 

Says  Dr.  Blackie,  a  most  accomplished  critic  ; 

"Mrs.  Cross  iias  been  for  some  time  favorably  known  to  the  Southern 
people  as  a  gifted  and  charming  magazine  writer.  She  has  now  attempted  a 
more  ambitious  work,  and  has  been  successful  in  presenting  ua  with  a  very 
sweet  and  thoughtful  tale,  containing  many  passages  of  exquisite  picture- 
writing  and  criticisms  on  literature  and  art  of  a  very  high  order.  The  story 
is  a  slight  hut  entertaining  one.  The  charm  of  the  work  consists  in  th<»e 
gems  of  thought,  careful  descriptions,  and  sparkling  pearls  of  criticiam  on 
art  which  abound  in  its  pages.  It  is  the  work  of  genius,  the  careful,  elabo- 
rated product  of  an  educated  head,  an  observing  eye,  an  acute  judgment,  and 
a  warm,  womanly  heart.  We  are  proud  to  have  an  artist  so  tme  and  author 
80  accomplished,  to  rank  among  our  countrywomen." 

And  the  following  is  taken  from  an  article  prepared  by  the  editor  of 
the  "  Home  Monthly,"  Prof.  A.  B.  Stark : 

"To  those  who  know  Mrs.  Cross,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  her  book  is  free 
from  improprieties  and  yices,  hut  is  pure,  elevated,  ennobling.  It  contains 
the  mature  thoughts  of  a  pure,  cultivated,  Christian  woman.  The  story  is 
quiet,  straightforward,  and  grows  in  interest  to  the  close.  The  scene  in  the 
first  part  is  laid  in  Dresden.  This  gives  the  authoress  an  opportunity  to  use 
her  rich  stores  of  information  gathered  in  her  travels  in  Europe.  There  is 
some  fine  art-criticism.  There  is  a  VMt  deal  of  information  about  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  German  people,  their  amuaementa,  and  their  recre- 
ations. We  are  introduced  int*  the  private  circle  of  a  German  family,  and 
see  how  they  live.  Afterward,  the  scene  is  transferred  to  the  Southern 
States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  ends  with  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas. This  affords  occasion  for  showing  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  a  tme 
Southern  woman  on  the  Union,  Secession,  and  War.  In  this  picture,  she  is 
wonderfully  true  in  her  conception  of  that  time  of  revulsior 


"  It  is  a  book  of  interest  and  value.  It  deserves  a  generous  reception  by 
Southern  readers. 

"  The  style  is  smooth,  clear,  and  lively.  Mrs.  Cross  knows  Jean  Paul,  and  is, 
of  course,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  him." 
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A  Bishop  of  tlie  MetJiodist  Episcopal  Clmrch  reads  "  Azile  "  —  and 

"  Azile  Damaron  leta  ua  into  German  every-day  life,  not  only  in  the  aidier, 
but  into  the  home  of  the  artist;  we  see  how  those  people  live,  and  eat,  and 
cook,  and  take  their  fun,  and  soup,  and  spend  their  holidays,  and  do  their 
festivals  and  funerals ;  we  visit  their  beer-gaidens  and  galleries,  and  hear 
their  muaie, 

"Mrs.  Cross  does  not  advertise  us  on  this  wise:  'Ihave  travelled;  I  have 
resided  in  the  capital  of  art,  with  the  heat  opportunities  for  observation,  and 
with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear ;  now  follow  me  through.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  an  aocount  of  things  characteristic,  artistic,  and  domestic,  so  that 
you  shall  feel  aa  if  you  had  eaten  at  the  table  of  those  Germans,  partaken  of 
their  broad  merriment  and  cheerful  feasts,  looked  at  their  pictures,  and  seen 
aO  yourself.' 

"  One  likes  this  incidental  benjifit.  It  is  getting  more  than  you  bargained 
for — while  following  a  noble,  piquant,  but  somewhat  perverse  heroine,  in 
whom  you  iiave  become  intensely  interested,  through  her  life-story  —  to  come 
out  somewhat  of  a  traveller  and  a  critic  yourself. 

"  We  like  '  Azile. '  It  is  not  in  the  line,  and  is  quite  above  the  range  of 
ordinary  fiction,  novels,  romance.  The  allusions  to  foreign  cuatoma  and 
art-life  have  the  air  of  being  accurately  descriptive,  and  as  such  are  singu- 
larly interesting.  The  '  characters '  are  good  company.  Those  that  are  not 
fit  for  imitation  are  not  admirable,  save  in  the  delineation  and  dissection.  A 
sound  and  hearty  Christianity  asaerla  itself,  but  not  in  the  way  of  preaching. 
The  heroine  ia  a  Christian  woman,  aa  all  women  must  be  that  are  truly 
lovely.  '  The  beauty  of  holiness '  is  so  becoming  to  woman,  we  doubt  if  any 
master  of  fiction  ever  did  or  could  draw  a  lovable  female  character  without 
it.  In  beauty,  '  Azile '  is  not  one  of  your  smooth  insipidities ;  she  is  a  her- 
elie  ia  her  style  of  it,  which  interests  us  at  once,  more  than  any  correct, 
iacial  angles,  or  orthodox  features  could  do.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  some- 
thing for  the  outheaming  of  the  informing  soul  to  do  and  to  overcome,  and 
the  attamment  of  a  success  puts  an  indefinite  credit  on  the  soul  side  of  the 
account.  She  is  resolute,  spirited,  pure  —  a  very  woman ;  a  tritte  too  contrary 
in  her  love-matters. 

"The  home  scene  is  laid  in  Louisiana,  among  the  magnolias,  and  all  the 
local  allusions  are  well  carried  out." 

Mrs.  Cross  is  a  contributor  to  the  "Home  Monthly"  and  "Christian 
Advocate"  of  Nashville,  and  various  other  journals.  Long  may  she 
be  spared  to  charm  and  instruct  ua  with  her  pen. 

As  has  been  said  of  another,  ao  say  we  of  Mrs.  Cross's  verse. 

"  Her  poems,  while  they  charm  the  ear  and  heart,  aid  to  educate  the  taste, 
and  to  preserve  a  love  for  refined  poetry,  and  a  pure  and  classic  use  of  our 
mother-tongue." 
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"  THE  INCOMPREHENSIBILITY  OF  WOMAN  TO  MAN." 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  grounds  of  the  bird-shooting — sn 
extensive  open  field  just  outside  the  city  of  Dresden. 

As  we  alighted,  and  sauntered  to  a  seat  at  a  little  distance,  Lucy  said  to 
rae;  "Azile,do  you  remember  the  scene  of  the bird-shootingin  the 'Thorn, 
Fruit,  and  Flower '  pieces  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  tliinking  of  it,"  I  replied ;  "  the  description  seems  admirable — 
30  graphic  that  one  could  never  forget  it ;  though,  perhaps,  your  sympathy 
for  poor  SiebenkHs,  your  anxiety  for  his  success,  serves  to  fix  the  picture  indel- 
ibly upon  the  mind.  Nothing  maltes  the  impression  of  a  scene  so  lasting  as 
the  association  of  some  passion  or  deep  emotion  with  it.  For  years  we  re- 
member the  quivering  of  a  leaf,  if  our  heart  has  been  quivering  witli  anguish 
while  looting  upon  it ;  for  years  we  remember  every  gracefiil  turn  of  a  cling- 
ing vine,  if  our  eyes  have  rested  upon  it  while  listening  to  words  of  tender- 
Lucy  said,  a  little  archly,  "  AzOe,  you  speak  with  so  much  feeling  that  I 
could  fancy  some  lover's  words  were  still  echoing  in  your  heart." 

"  Your  fency  would  be  wrong,  then,  Lucy.  I  was  thinking  of  the  last 
evening  I  spent  at  our  dear  home,  when  Spirro  and  I  wandered  into  the  mag- 
nolia grove  to  the  tomb  of  our  parents,  and  thence  down  beside  the  lake.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  moment  when  Spirro  held  my  hand  and  spoke  such  ten- 
der words  beyond  bis  years.  Just  before  us  stood  a  large  oak,  with  a  creeper 
twining  among  its  branches.  Icannowalmost  count  every  bright,red,  tramped 
shaped  flower ;  I  can  see  the  little  humming-birds  pushing  their  bills  into 
the  golden  boneycu[« ;  I  can  recall  the  lines  of  Longfellow  which  then 
occurred  to  me,  where,  in  '  Evangeline,'  he  compares  the  vine  to  the  ladder  of 
Jacob : 


As  to  lovers,  Lucy,  I  have  now  and  then  met  men  who  have  thought  they  loved 
nie,  but  none  ever  have ;  they  have  loved  a  few  traits  of  my  character,  com- 
bined with  other  traits  which  owe  their  existence  to  their  own  imagination ; 
and  this  creature  they  have  loved,  and  called  it  me.  Men  seldom  understand 
women,  or  know  whether  they  certainly  love  them  or  not  Have  you  never — 
you  who  are  a  woman  —have  you  never,  in  pursuing  some  lavorite  path  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  congenial  mind,  found  yourself  suddenly  alone  in  the 
midst  of  an  enchanted  forest?  Have  you  never  sighed,  '  What  a  beautiful 
world,  but  what  a  profound  solitude '  ? " 
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"  Do  you  Uion  think,  A^ile,  tliat  men  arc  incapaljle  of  understanding  us?  " 

"  Not  exactly  incapable,  but  they  are  uninterested ;  they  do  not  care  to  take 
the  trouble  to  underatand  us.  If  Adam  had  been  talking  to  his  wife ;  if  he  had 
been  Wfttehing  every  variation  of  emotion  on  hp  and  cheek ;  if  he  had  been 
gazing  into  her  eyes,  and  trying  to  sound  the  depths  of  th<»e  fountains  of 
love;  if  he  had  been  turning  over  carefully,  leaf  by  leaf,  her  heart  of  poetry, 
and  learning  from  her  a  lajiguage  which  his  own  tongue  could  never  frame 
without  teaching,— she  never  would  have  wandered  off  to  hold  a  conversation 
with  the  devil." 

"  And  do  you  suppose  that  we  take  more  pains  to  understand  men  ?  " 

"Incalculably  more;  we  clamber  over  rugged  rocks  and  roote  to  att^n 
the  path  which  they  tread.  We  ponder  look  and  gesture,  even  of  indifferent 
persona,  that  we  may  discover  whatever  is  divine  in  them ;  and,  moreover, 
with  less  study  we  comprehend  them  bett«T— our  instincts  are  finer." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose,  Azile,  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  between 
the  sexes?" 

"Principally,  perhaps,  because  woman,  until  lately,  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion  of  a  slave.  The  world  became  confirmed  in  the  habit  of  overlooking 
her,  and  even  the  Saviour's  blessed  example  has  not  yet  quite  broken  it. 
But  He  knew  all  the  lights  and  shadows  in  her  heart-world.  He  understood 
the  nicest  shades  of  difference  between  Martha  and  Mary.  He  knew  the 
worth  of  a  Magdalen's  tears,  the  value  of  a  box  of  ointment;  none  so  well 
as  he  knew  how  tbe  word  Maiy  would  thrill  that  sad  woman's  heart  with 
ecstasy,  and  how  tlie  heart  of  every  woman  to  the  end  of  time  would  be  elec- 
trified at  the  lepetitiou.  He  never  put  the  ftith  and  devotion  of  any  man 
to  such  a  test  as  that  by  which  he  tried  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman.  He 
knew  hers  could  bear  it.  Even  when  suffering  that  mysterious  weight  of 
agony,  upon  which  hung  the  redemption  of  a  world,  forgetful  of  himself, 
and,  for  the  moment  perhaps,  of  the  world,  he  tenderly  turns  aside  to  en- 
deavor to  fill  hb  own  place,  growing  vacant,  ia  the  heait  of  his  motlier — 
'Woman,  behold  thy  son!'  But  his  followers  have  hardly  yet  learned  of. 
him  in  this. 

"The  defective  delineation  which  we  find  of  woman  in  books,  the  portrai- 
ture which  we  feel  to  be  false,  ia  all  owing  to  the  careless  study  which  man 
has  made  of  his  subject.  He  gets  an  outline  of  the  coast,  and  thinks  he 
knows  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Thus,  there  are  btit  few  shades  in  the 
women  of  Bulwer  or  of  Thackeray,  and  these  authors,  with  all  their  talents, 
iail  to  interest  you  in  their  female  characters.  Wilkie  Collins,  however, 
understands  all  the  cunning  turns  of  woman's  heart,  and  Dickens  knows 
more  of  her  than  most  women  know  of  themselves.  How  often  does  he,  in 
depictii^  her,  startle  you  into  tears  1  I  once  spoke  to  a  gentleman  of  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Dickens's  books,  in  which  he  represents  a  poor  woman  as 
devoured  by  anxiety  all  the  while  she  is  absent  from  home,  lest  her  chOd 
should  suck  the  steam  from  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle.    The  gentleman  saw 
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cotlijng  in  it,  aad  thought  it  silly.  I  said  to  tim :  Tliat  is  because  you  are 
not  a  woman.  Dickens  saw  deeper,  and  knew  that  these  very  absurdities  aud 
impossibilities  ai-e  what  seize  upon  her  apprehensive  heart.  He  undei'stands 
how  she  is  a  self-torturer.  How  he  has  painted  her  fidelity  in  tlie  character 
of  Nancy,  in  Oliver  Twist !  As  you  read  the  sad  story  of  her  life,  you  say : 
That  has  all  happened.  And  in  Little  Dorrit  what  touching  glimpses  does 
he  give  us  of  the  not  violent,  but  lifelong  and  desolate  wretchedness  of  poor 
Pet,  who  married  the  unworthy  artist  I  In  a  single  page,  in  describing  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Dombey,  he  lays  before  yon  such  yeais  of  dreariness  that  the 
heart  grows  sick  and  faint  over  it.  Even  in  the  flimsy  and  selfish  character 
of  Little  Dorrit's  sister,  it  is  all  woman.  First,  she  wishes  she  were  dead; 
and  then,  growing  more  violent,  she  wishes  she  were  dead  and  bm-ied.  The 
prototype  of  that  foolish,  passionate  girl  is  found  everywhere.  I  need  not 
remind  you  how  many  fathers  have  written  from  the  backwoods  of  America, 
saying,  that  in  little  Nell  they  saw  revived  some  darling  child  which  had 
been  lost.  Old  Aimt  Befsy  Trotwood  is  every  inch  a  woman,  striding  through 
life,  holding  the  hand  of  her  mythical  niece,  David  Gopperfield's  sister  Betay. 
But  it  is  useless  to  begin  to  enumerate  the  women  that  one  finds  in  those 
charming  books  of  Dickens, — women  that  grow  up  under  hia  hand  as  they 
do  in  nature,  living,  breathing  creaturea,  full  of  thought  and  feeling— I  will 
not  say  full  of  passion,  for  I  know  but  one  complete  picture  of  woman  mas- 
tered by  passion— that  is  'Corinne;'  and  it  seems  as  if  Madame  De  StaSl 
were  purposely  created  to  give  to  the  world  this  fearless  revelation  of  a 
woman's  heart.  Other  women  might  have  done  it,  but  no  woman  would  have 
done  it  but  a  French  woman.  The  curious  part  of  it  is,  that,  although  she 
has  thrown  open  the  very  freemasonry  of  our  nature,  men  read  it  without 
understanding  it  or  us.  The  music  of  woman's  nature  is  on  a  minor  key, 
and  its  more  delicate  tones  are  lost  in  the  '  reverberating  bass '  of  the  mas- 
culuie  mind.  In  her  soul  there  is  always  a  sort  of  indefinite  self-reproach, 
an  echo  of  the  Eden  lost  through  her,  a  pathos  which  mingles  with  her 
fiercest  passions,  and  in  the  midst  of  anger  melts  her  to  tears." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy ;  "  Madame  De  StaBl  has  certmnly  a  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  woman's  nature.  She  seems  to  count  her  very  heart-throbs,  and 
understand  every  pulsation  of  her  souL  How,  amidst  the  artittciality  which 
is  thought  to  gather  around  one  in  society,  especially  in  French  society,  she 
could  have  retained  so  vivid  a  sense  of  aU  that  is  true  and  natural  in  the 
heart  of  woman,  seems  most  astonishing.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  you 
see  the  outcropping  of  her  French  nature  from  beneath  her  universal  na- 
ture :  —  for  example,  Azile,  that  last  scene  in  Florence  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  spectacle ;  there  is  too  much 
studied  effect  in  it  to  be  natural,  specially  as  Corinne  was  so  very  near  death ; 
quietude,  and  home,  I  think,  would  have  been  the  more  natural  wish." 

"That  thought,  Lucy,  has  also  crossed  my  own  mind;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  nature,  but  our  American  education  which  suggests 
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it.  We  are  taught  to  avoid  notoriety,  to  avoid  scenes,  and  to  conceal  the 
deeper  feelings.  Had  our  education  been  that  of  an  Italian  impravkali-iee, 
we  should  have  seen  no  impropriety  in  the  spectacle.  We  must  leam  to 
diatinguiah  betvi-een  what  is  natural  to  the  heart,  aaid  what  has  been  taught 
it  by  the  maxims  of  the  world,  or  that  little  portion  of  the  world  by  which 
we  have  been  snrrounded.  No,  even  in  that  we  must  confess  Madame  De 
StaSl  the  true  artist..  There  is  a  longing  in  the  heart  of  every  womam, 
whether  at  the  hearth-stone  of  England,  or  by  the  vrild  Btreams  of  our  West^ 
era  World,  or  in  the  great  temple  of  Italy,  to  prove  her  power  to  her  lover, 
particularly  if  that  lover  has  grown  indifferent;  to  show  him  the  richness  of 
her  resources ;  to  let  him  see,  by  the  fluttering  of  her  golden  pinions,  that 
she  is  allied  to  the  angels.  Madame  De  Stael  has  not  foiled  in  that  She  is 
still  the  immortal  artist." 

Azile,  in  her  poverty  and  independence,  took  board  with  the  poor  but 
worthy  artist — whose  wife  did  al!  the  honse-woi-k,  and  whose  atelier  was 
Azile's  bed-room.  We  have  here  conveyed  to  us  items  about  these  Lutheran 
Protestants,  touching  their 

ABB4TH   ANL    CONFIKMATION. 

I  na.  ■-.  bl  fl  n  n  ng  I  rose  anl  1  e  ed  mj'ielf,  attended  to  my 
mo  ni  g  de  ot  n  and  then  Iked  nto  the  bieakta&t-room.  There  sat 
Ma  lame  Shultz  w  th  a  Sabl  ath  looking  sp  it  on  her  lace,  but  sewing  as 
I  1  tr  oasly  aa  if  it  were  the  n  iddle  of  a  ve  y  woiking-week.  She  arose 
when  she  s  w  me  gave  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  took  one  herself.  After 
drmk  g  t  she  resume  1  he  n  ork  I  sat  fo  some  time  idle,  regarding  her, 
and  wondering  at  the  un  versal  forgetfi  iDea?  of  the  Sabbath  among  the  Gter- 
n  ani     The  n  en  make  t  a  lay  of  pleas  ire    the  women,  a  day  of  labor. 

Madame  Shultz  looked  up,  and  seeing  me  so  quiet  and  without  work,  said : 

"Are  you  not  well  this  morning.  Miss  Damaron?" 

"  Perfectly  so,  I  thank  yon,"  I  replied. 

"  But  you  are  fetigued;  you  do  not  care  to  exert  yourself." 

"  No,  I  am  not  fatigued,  and  I  shall  get  ready  in  a  short  time  for  church ; 
but  I  do  not  care  to  employ  myself  with  work,  because  I  think  God  has 
given  us  this  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  absolutely  requires  that  on  it  we  should 
do  no  work— at  least  none  but  worlia -of  necessity." 

"  But,  Miss  Damaron,  I  thought  you  had  no  superstition  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  much;  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  superstition  to  believe 
the  word  of  God.  Permit  me  to  call  youi  attention  to  the  fourth  command- 
ment, I  think  it,  very  explicit."  I  opened  the  Bible,  and  pointed  out  to  her 
the  commandment.  She  read  it  attentively,  and  said:  "I  wiU  think  of  that. 
Meantime,  I  believe  I  will  go  to  church  myself  this  morning— it  is  an  age 
since  I  was  there." 

While  I  was  preparing  for  church,  there  was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door  of 
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the  atelier,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  Gabrielle  entered.  She  came  up  to 
me,  seeming  ta  be  agitated  by  some  strong  emotion.  Her  utterance  was 
interrupted  by  sobs  and  tears.  "Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  "I  am  to  be  con- 
firmed this  morning.  I  come  to  ask  that  you  will  pardon  every  unkind 
word  I  have  said,  and  every  unkind  action  I  have  done  to  you." 

I  assured  her  that  they  were  aO  blotted  out,  and  expressed  many  kind 
wishes  for  her,  which  were  quite  aincera  She  threw  her  arma  around  me, 
kissed  me,  and  then  left  me,  being  still  in  tears. 

I  met  her  the  next  week — -the  same  self-possessed,  artificial,  supercilious 
being  that  I  had  known  before. 

This  little  Gabrielle  is  a  character  touched  ofl"  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen:  the  daughter  of  Madame  Sehiinbmn,  who  was  to  have  had  "the  magni- 
ficent aebool,"  and  whose  cold-heartedness  and  polite  sharpness  made  a  tem- 
porary abode  under  her  roof  uncomfortable  for  Azile.  Several  pages  back 
we  have  this  unusual  but  not  inconceivable  portrait:  "Gabrielle  ia  very  like 
her  mother,  and  just  as  old.  I  love  children ;  they  ^eem  the  things  in  this 
world  nearest  to  heaven ;  but  I  have  the  greatest  dislike  to  a  miniature 
woman— a  being  who  claims  the  privileges  of  childhood,  and  who  is  yet  as 
artificial  and  designing  as  if  she  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  thirty  years. 
It  ia  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  there  are  some  beings  who  are 
never  natural,  even  fiiim  their  birth.  Like  the  bodies  in  the  '  Dream  of  the 
Dead  Christ,'  they  seem  to  have  their  hearts  outside  of  them,  and  to  hold 
with  them  an  imperfect  communication,  as  with  some  badly  arranged  elec- 
tric battery." 


FUNERAL   OF   A    MUSICIAN. 

One  evening,  coming  in,  I  found  Madame  Shulta  looking  veiy  serious, 
holding  in  her  hands  a  large,  beautiful  wreath,  made  of  autumn  fiowers. 
She  waa  just  in  the  act  of  attaching  to  it  two  streamers  of  white  satin  ribbon. 

As  I  advanced  toward  her,  I  exclaimed :  "  How  beautiful !  For  what  ia 
that  intended?" 

"It  is  intended,"  she  answered,  "as  a  token  of  sympathy  for  the  family 
of  a  young  musician,  who  has  just  died.     It  wiU  decorate  his  coffin." 

I  felt  the  blood  curdle  about  my  heart.  I  had  foigotten  that  there  waa 
any  such  thing  as  death  in  the  world. 

The  next  day  waa  the  Sabbath.  The  young  musician  waa  to  be  buried  in 
the  afternoon.  I  wandered  out  aione,  subdued  by  the  tliought  of  his  early 
death.     1  saw  the  train  passing  down  the  street,  the  black  hearse,  the  woman 
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{wlio  always  walks  at  tlie  heads  of  tlie  horses)  in  lier  black  dress  and  white 
ribbons,  the  other  mourners  following  in  black  cloaks. 

I  followed  pensively  in  tlie  distance;  When  I  arrived  at  the  cemetery, 
tike  coffin  had  been  taJcen  from  the  hearse,  and  deposited  in  a  building  within 
the  enclosure.  I  drew  near  to  the  open  and  as  yet  vacajit  grave.  A  great 
multitude  was  about  me,  and  every  heart  seemed  touched  by  the  fate  of  this 
young  man,  so  full  of  genius  and  of  hope. 

A  plaintive  strain  of  music  filled  the  air.  It  came  at  iiret  like  a  sigh,  and 
then  gradually  swelled  into  the  most  melodious  wail.  The  finest  muaidans 
in  Dresden  were  saying  "Farewell I"  to  their  departed  brother.  It  was 
answered  by  the  teai's  and  sobs  of  the  people. 

The  crowd  fell  back  to  give  way  to  the  procession  that  came,  bearing 
palms,  and  harps,  and  other  devices,  curiously  wrought  of  flowers — rose- 
buds and  violets,  resting  upon  white  satin  cushions,  embroidered  with  gold. 
Borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  young  men,  came  the  cofln.  The  pall  was 
glowing  with  flowers,  woven  into  anchors,  and  crosses,  and  crowns.  These 
tributes  of  affection  almost  concealed  the  thought  of  death,  and  made  the 
grave  attractive.  The  coffin  was  lowered  into  ila  narrow  restiug-place — the 
dark  earth  and  the  bright  flowers  were  thrown  in  together — the  funeral  ser- 
vices were  ended. 


A  MEMOEY. 

From  Italv  a  fair  sun^hme  on  e  we  entered 
Into  a  church  bedecked  with  pictures  rare 

Then  pa=i':mg  on  fur  wandermg  footsteps  centered 
Within  the  marlle  'lault  ani  tamed  there 

Thfuo'h  strano^  the  nimes  U£on  the  tombs  we  linger, 
Ab  if  to  ilaim  acme  symj  athy  with  those 

Who  1  ved  and  suffered    and  with  reverent  flnger 
'Vi  e  trace  their  short  tomb  hist  ry  to  its  clo^e 

We  pause  to  marvel  thit  amid  t  the  chillneas 

^.  breath  cornea  o  er  us  like  the  bre-ith  of  apiing; 

TJnm^rLei,  white  hlies  m  the  twilight  stillne=s 
Around  the  tomb  pour  forth  their  rfiermg 

And  such  art  thju — no  memory  but  a  presence 
That  aimcs  around  me  like  the  breath  of  fl  wers ; 

The  I  fe  the  li  ing  ?     1  the  very  ess  i  cc 
Of  all  my  pka  ure     n  th    h\  gone  hours 
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Th                tl  d  tt     t  ly  til    k    1 

Ot  d    th— th  to    b—  /       y                 ; 

I        th    1 1  J  mj    p    t  d  fc  th 

Th      fra^,  in  —      h  thy  m  n       t    m 

I    ee  th      m    t— tl         rt        t   gl    5 

I  h    atara  — th         h    ing    peak      f  th 

Tl  y  to  J  mi     I     w  a   th         It      tory 
Ul        th    w     Is    t  ni  ht  th       cim   t  t     m 

Ad        th  ajiillLt  b  t        1  f  1        m 

^hil    th         -t  t      —        h    8         th  ought; 

Bthlltm       pk^  imit, 

My  t    bl    tTa  t    g  w    d    b  t  m  k  m    th    ght 

I         Idhwdsw  tgth               wfi  mer ; 

M3  h      t      pail  d— tl      th    gh  td     hi 

I          b  t       k  1      d  th    tomb       d             ir 

My  t     fill  p       1^  d  t  th    hi      b     th 


E   DAY  IS   TITTXE;   THE   NIGHT   ALSO   18   THIKEI' 

The  day,  O  Lord,  is  thine ; 
The  day,  with  all  ila  brilliant  mirths. 

Its  trembling  dewdrops,  and  its  floivera, 
Ita  music  from  a  thousand  heartha, 
Its  laughing  rills,  ita  dancing  hours. 
Its  gorgeous  clouds,  ila  golden  shine ; 
The  beauteous  day,  0  Lord,  is  thine ! 

The  day,  0  Lord,  ia  thine ; 
The  day,  with  all  ita  busy  feet. 

When  nations  wake  to  life  and  love; 
When  joyous  neighbors  neighbors  greet, 
And  heaven  below,  and  heaven  above, 
Endearingly  their  aims  entwine ; 
The  blessed  day,  0  Lord,  is  thine  1 

The  day,  O  Lord,  was  thine, 

When  glory  crowned  our  country's  crest, 
And  when  before  our  ravislied  eyes 
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La    fcl  ttenng    Rlanda  of  the  blest ; 
0  I    1  ar  ones  rush  to  grasp  tlie  prize, 
Hir    c  heart  and  hajid.  comtine; 
Tlie  kofptul  day  0  Lord,  is  thiuel 

The     ght  al=io  is  thine; 
When  joy  is  past  and  hope  is  fled, 

Our  heroes  gme,  our  flag  all  furled, 
Vnd     Eiehel  niouming  for  her  dead," 
EefuBe=i  i-omfort  from  the  world 
T    thee  we  tun    O  Ohnst  divine ' 
J.  he  night  alao  the  night  is  thme 

The  night  O  Lci  I  la  thine  I 
In  Inhncs'i  wh  ch  n    cyo  can  jicrce; 

In  waiting  for  a  distant  mo  n 
In  cruel  t«mpests  cill  and  fieri-e 
In  desolation  mjst  forlorn 
T    thee  ne  luietlv  r  s    n 
Our  souls.     O  Lord,  the  night  is  thme  I 


MEMORY  AWAKEKED  BY  SPRING. 

Her  form  was  motionless  beneath  the  coverlid's  white  fold, 

So  still  did  Memory  sleeping  lie,  all  through  the  winter  cold ; 

Her  hreath  came  fl'om  her  parted  lips,  soft  aa  a  flow'ret'a  s%h, 

And  snowy  eyelids  hid  from  yiew  the  luster  of  her  eye; 

Like  "  shadows  of  the  sun  "  her  golden  ringlets  ky  unstirred. 

And  in  her  sleep  escaped  no  dreaming  fragment  of  a  word ; 

No  dream  beneath  her  eyelid  moved,  amidst  the  slumber  deep, 

No  smile  across  her  heavenly  face—  'twas  more  of  death  than  sleep. 

Of  this  sfill  room,  aa  sentinel,  the  Present  kept  the  door, 

AU  fierce  and  stern  I    Ah,  lovely  maid,  wilt  thou  awake  no  more? 

The  sweet  south-wind  comes  stealing 

With  a  healing 

In  ila  wing, 
And  in  Memoi-y's  ringlets  straying 
Are  the  rosy  fingers  playing 

Of  the  Spring. 
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She,  the  slupirs  pollen  tle^^es 

Ever  di  esses 

With,  her  flowers, 
Ajiil  the  atmosphere  i*!  ringing. 
While  iround  with  joyous  singing 

Dince  the  h«uro 

And  Memory  stira  -—  a  aoft  rose-flush  is  spreading  o'er  her  cheek, 
She  slowly  opes  her  eyes  as  one  "  by  sufferii^  made  meek ; " 
Then  3s  she  lists  the  voice  of  Spring,  a  smile  like  childhood's  smile 
Breaks  o'er  her  face,  which  lay  so  cold  and  deadly  stiU  erstwhile  ; 
Throughout  her  limhs  a  tremor  runs  —  the  tremor  of  glad  Hie  — 
The  air  is  quivering  with  joy — the  air  with  fragrance  rife ! 
Memory  arises  from  her  couch,  she  goes  forth  with  the  Spring, 
And  as  they  wander,  hand  in  hand,  old  childish  songs  they  sing ; 
They  paddle  in  the  brooklet,  witJi  their  bare  white  feet  they  splash, 
Or  drops  of  water  on  each  other's  fece  and  shoulders  dash ; 
They  gather  red  bud-branches,  and  they  weave  them  in  their  hair, 
Or  make  them  rosy  anklets  for  their  ankles  round  and  bare. 

And  now  they  rest  within  a  bower,  and  childish  things  are  gone, 
Wiule  Memory's  lips  are  parted,  counting  minutes  one  by  one  ; 
The  ear  is  bent  attentively,  as  if  some  sound  to  hear. 
While  the  flush  of  hope  alternates  with  the  pallid  hue  of  fear. 
At  length  the  flush  predominates,  it  spreads  o'er  neck  and  ft,ce, 
The  golden  quince-boughs  part,  she  sinks  into  a  loved  embrace. 
The  stars  are  in  the  heavens,  and  the  stars  shine  in  her  soul. 
The  mighty  joys  of  being  loved,  in  waves  around  her  roll ; 
Tlie  air  is  full  of  music,  and  her  heart  is  flill  of  bliss. 
Oh,  not  another  moment  comes  "  of  comfort  like  to  this  I " 
No,  not  another  moment  "  of  content  so  absolute," 
For  to  the  maiden's  ear  no  sound  is  like  the  lover's  lute. 

But  years  have  passed,  grave  years  of  duty,  long  and  weary  years 

Of  joy  and  sorrow,  hopes  and  doubts,  and  smiles  oft  changed  to  tears ; 

Yet  Memory  still  serenely  walks  amidst  the  flowers  of  spring. 

And  hears  the  red-bird  in  the  leaves,  she  hears  him  sweetly  sing : 

A  friend  is  by  her  side  whose  face  bears  an  immortal  youth. 

Lent  by  the  force  of  intellect,  lent  by  the  power  of  truth. 

Lent  by  the  mtchery  of  wit,  and  lent  by  fancy's  touch. 

Father,  we  thank  thee  for  all  gifts,  for  these  we  thank  thee  much ! 

The  evening  sun  is  sinking  as  they  stroll  beside  the  stream. 

And  Friendship's  voice  is  musical  as  Love's  flrst  early  dream. 
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"  Ah,  see,"  alie  says,  "  our  stadoivs  aa  they  lengthen  o'er  the  waves ; 
So  shall  our  friendship  grow  and  cast  its  shadow  on  our  graves, 
And  ever  grow  until  it  reaches  quite  across  Death's  river. 
And  strLkea  upon  the  shining  hank  of  the  eternal  Ever ! " 

Now  Memory  sits  upon  the  sward,  the  spring-flowera  Ml  like  snow. 
And  what  she  thinks,  or  what  she  dreams,  may  mortals  never  know ; 
But  close  she  clasps  the  hand  of  Spring,  lest  she  the  earth  forsake. 
And  seems  to  say  most  pleadingly,  "  Oh,  keep  me  still  awake  ! " 
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THE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
General  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  the  South  as  a  oldier  and  a  atat«smaD.  She  was  boru  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1847. 

From  her  earliest  childhood,  Miss  Marshall's  intellectual  develop- 
ment was  remarkable,  and  her  first  compositions,  though,  as  was  natu- 
ral, abounding  in  the  crudities  that  mark  the  early  efforts  of  all  young 
writers,  foretold  that  mental  power  and  strength  which  have  since  won 
for  her  so  many  warm  admirers  and  tnie  friends.  But  those  abilities 
which,  in  another,  would  have  been  carefully  and  tenderly  nurtured 
were,  in  her,  subjected  to  the  pruning-knife  of  opposition,  and  hence 
her  talent  may  be  said  to  have  grown  like  the  pi-airie-rose,  climbing 
and  clinging  and  blossoming  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

Reared  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  allowed  only  the  freest  com- 
munion with  Nature,  she  has  grown  into  womanhood  with  the  trusting 
confidence  of  childhood  in  her  heart  and  beautifying  her  character. 
She  is  described  as  petite  in  stature,  delicately  proportioned,  and  with 
lai-ge  gray  eyes  and  wavy  light-brown  hair. 

Miss  Marshall  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  the 
South  and  West,  although,  as  yet,  her  intellectual  power  is,  as  it  were, 
undeveloped.  Her  friends  claim  and  expect  more  marked  manifesta- 
tions of  talent  than  she  has  yet  given,  and,  judging  by  what  this  young 
lady  has  already  accomplished,  we  think  we  may  safely  assert  that 
they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

11  e  circ  nstances  that  led  Miss  Marshall  to  abandon  the  retirement 
in  wh  h  she  had  hitherto  lived,  were  very  sad.  The  war,  which 
Irouglt  levastation  and  desolation  to  so  many  homes  in  Kentucky, 
lassed  by  Beechland"  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Unexpected  trials, 
sickness  death  adversity,  assailed  that  once  merry  household ;  and  as 
a  member  of  the  shadowed  and  grief-stricken  circle,  Miss  Marshall  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  her  pen,  to  stand  in  the  breach  between  those 
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most  dear  to  hor  and  misfuitune.     &lie  is  now  pursuing  the  profession 
of  literature  in  Uew  York,  wheie  she  ilres  in  strict  retirement. 

Miss  Marshall  recently  published  a  novel,  which  was  successful,  en- 
titled "As  by  Fire,"  published  in  New  York  by  Gteo.  S.  Wilcox.* 


QUESTIONS. 

Why  are  the  days  bo  drearily  long? 

Why  seems  each  duty  a  terrible  task? 

Why  have  my  red  lips  hushed  their  glad  song? 

Why?  —  th,ro'  the  distance  I  hopelessly  ask  I 

Why  are  the  sunbeams  ghastly  and  dim? 
Why  have  the  flowers  lost  their  perfume? 
Why  wails  my  heart  a  ftmeral  liymn! 
Why  do  my  tears  all  my  smilioga  entomb? 

Was  I  predestined  a  chUd  of  despair? 
Must  all  my  brightest  hopes  soonest  decay? 
Must  all  my  castles  be  reared  in  the  air, 
And  hope,  taking  wings,  speed  fleetest  away? 

Will  he  forever  be  haughty  and  cold? 
Never  once  melting  'neath  love's  sunny  smile? 
Memories — sweet  mcm'ries  of  glad  days  of  old  — 
Teach  me  again  how  his  heart  to  beguile! 

Has  the  bright  past  no  hrightniss  for  him? 
Is  the  warm  love  that  he  cherished  quite  dead? 
Ah,  love's  gay  visions  have  grown  strangely  dim ! 
Holdeth  Ms  heart  a  new  passion  instead? 

If  this  dark  knowledge  of  misery  be  mine; 

If  the  hope  of  his  truth,  because  brightest,  be  fleetest: 

Then,  come, beloved  Death!  —  I'll  gladly  be  thine; 

And  of  all  Love's  embraces  thine  own  shall  be  sweetest! 

*  Prose  seleotioDS  from  Miss  UarBhall's  portfolio  it«re  tiricfl  loEt  b;  mniL 
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tfISS     WELLY    MARSHALL. 


THE  "FIRST"  KISS. 

Go    perfumed  bieith  tf  sirnimei"  flowers; 

Go   sigh  it  East  and  West; 
Say,  I  ^e  been  ki«edl  —  so  sweetly  kissed, 

Bj    one  thit  I  lo^a  behtl 

I  heard  the  heating  of  his  heart! 

And  no  doubt  he  heard  minel 
Oh    m  it  all  there  seemed  to  he 

A  something  hdlf  divine  I 

His  arm  it  clasped  mc  1 1  sely  -~ 

My  head  aanl.  on  his  lieast. 
As  natural  as  any  bird 

^  ould  nujtle  in  its  ntst  I 

The  "nhite  lids  dioopeil  loi^  o'er  his  eyes, 

(I  lifted  mine  to  &tel)      • 
When    like  a  ilioh    he  hent  hia  head, 

'And  —  oh,  go  tclU  —  hi  kmed  mel 

Upon  my  onn  his  glowing  lipa 

In  fervor  warm  he  pi  eased, 
And,  though  we  never  ti-oke  a  word. 

We  each  om  love  c 


Go,  perfumed  breath  of  summer  flowers  ; 

do,  3igh  jt  East  and  West, 
Tell  every  star,  lad  tree,  and  fl  n  er, 

We  loie  eaoh  other  bi?tl 


ALDEE-BOUGHS. 

Shake  down,  oh,  shake   down  your  blossoms  of  anow, 

Green  alder- boughs,  shake  them  down  at  my  feet; 
Drift  them  all  over  these  white  sands  below. 

Pulsing  with  perfume  exquisite  and  sweet ; 
And  'neath  their  kisses  it  may  be  my  heart, 

Frozen  and  cold  all  these  long  dreary  years. 
Into  fresh  being  may  longingly  start. 

Melting  its  ice  into  passionate  tears ; 
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eOUTHLAND    WRITERS. 

Teais  that  must  flow  like  a  wide  gulf  betweeu 

Two  hearts  that  loved  in  the  days  long  ago ; 
Days,  when  these  alder-boughs  nodding  were  green, 

riected,  as  they  now  are,  with,  bioasoms  of  snow: 
Days,  when  my  loyet  and  I  were  both  young, 

Both,  full  of  constancy,  passion,  and  love; 
Roaming  and  dreaming  these  wild  woods  among, 

While  a  blue  May  sky  bent  smiling  above. 

Days  that  are  dead  as  the  dead  in  their  graves; 

Days  whose  sweet  beauty  and  perfume  have  passed. 
Like  the  white  foam-fret  on  Ocean's  green  waves, 

Buoyant  and  lovely,  but  too  frail  to  last. 
And  as  we  bend  o'er  the  cold  forms  of  those 

Who  have  gone  early  to  Death's  sombre  sleep. 
Folding  their  hands  as  to  welcome  repose. 

Thus  have  I  come  o'er  these  dead  day^  to  weep. 

So  bead  low,  oh,  bend  low  I  alder-boughs  green, 

Till  I  can  catch  at  your  blossoms  of  snow; 
Nodding  lite  hearse-plumes  so  soft  in  the  wind 

Orer  these  smooth  stretching  white  sands  below  1 
Never  again  while  I  live,  aider-boughs, 

Will  I  your  snow-blooms  and  verdant  leaves  see; 
But  when  I  lie  dead  and  cold  in  my  grave, 

I  pray  God  they'll  blossom  and  fade  over  mel 


MY  DEAD. 

June  roses  may  come. 

And  June  roses  may  go, 
And  autumn  be  followed 

By  driftings  of  snow; 
The  snnbeama  may  smile. 

And  the  sunbeams  may  fade. 
And  birds  may  abandon 

The  nests  they  have  made; 
And  green  leaves  may  burst  bud 

Beneath  April's  rain ; 
But  nothing  can  give  me 

My  dead  back  again. 
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■  S  S     N  E  I.  L  Y     MARSHALL, 

And  red  bj  s  n  ay  laugl 

ind  red  lips  may  ii^h 
To  soft  win  1b  that  frefeitei 

With  fi  igrance  go  bv 
An  1  blue  eyes  may  sparLIe 

And  blue  e^es  miy  weep 
And  jois  may  cime  fatti 

ind  sorrow?  may  creep 
But  wbethei  there  3  shadow, 

Anl  Bhether  there  a  shiie, 
The  p  s  noth  ng  can  giye  bock 

Th  t  de   1  lo^e  of   miie 

The  world  -y  dl  at  11  roll     n 

M  d  feasting  and  fa&t 
And  no  meads  >«eem  green 

As  the  dewy  (nes  pist 
The  aun&hine  will  gill  I  light 

The  lockie't  steep 
The  sweetest    t  violets 

In  villey?  will  sleep 
But  shadow   nor  sunshine 

Nor  laughter  nor  jiain 
From  deaths  sleep  will  waken 

My  d-irhng  again 
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FLORENCE   ANDERSON, 


"VTO  sketch  of  thia  writer  has  before  been  given  to  the  public,  from 
Xl  the  fact  that  she  has  always  manifested  great  aversion  to  any  ap- 
pearance of  seeking  after  personal  notoriety.  If  her  songs  have  found 
favor  with  her  countrymen,  she  is  content  that  they  should  praise  and 
listen  to  the  voice,  while  the  singer  remains  invisible.  But  it  has  been 
ordered  otherwise.  In  the  name  of  the  Southern  orphan  we  have  ap- 
pealed, and  the  singer  of  Glen  Ada,  herself  an  orphan,  has  been  found 
as  powerless  to  resist  before  that  sacred  name,,  as  were  the  Egyptians 
of  old  before  the  hosts  of  invading  Persians,  who  bore  as  a  talisman 
before  them  the  symbols  held  sacred  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  We 
subjoin  the  following  brief  sketch  of  one,  who,  from  the  uneventful 
and  subjective  character  of  her  life,  protests  that  she  is  not  a  theme 
for  the  biographer. 

Florence  Anderson  is  a  VTrginian  by  birth,  a  Kentuckian  by  adop- 
tion. Descended  from  families  which  for  many  generations  had  com- 
bined the  highest  attributes  of  scholar,  soldier,  and  gentleman,  men 
who  from  the  dawn  of  our  country's  history  had  connted  it  no  loss  t« 
peril  all  save  ktmor  in  defence  of  that  country's  liberties.  Miss  An- 
dereon  inherited,  as  her  birthright,  a  love  of  learning,  of  honor  and 
true  glory. 

She  had  no  teacher  but  her  father.  Her  infant  steps  were  steadied 
by  him,  as  his  hand  guided  her  onward  and  upward  to  the  fair  tempie 
of  Knowledge,  Deeply  imbiied  as  his  own  mind  was  with  the  love  of 
classic  lore,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  teach  his  docile  and  am- 
bitious pupil  a  deep  sympathy  with  his  tastes.  Before  a  doj'^n  sum- 
mers had  blossomed  over  her,  she  had  read  Virgil  and  Horace ;  had 
felt  her  heart  thrill  at  the  recital  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes,  had 
wept  o'er  Hector  slain,  and  fallen  Troy.  In  "Zeuaida,"  Miss  Ander- 
son's earliest  work,  the  frequent,  familiar  allusions  to  classic  subjects, 
and  the  use  of  words  of  classic  derivation  in  preference  to  the  more 
rugged  and  vigorous  Saxon,  were  noted  as  defects  in  her  style  by  more 
than  one  kindly  critic. 
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FLORENCE     AHDER80K,  16& 

The  book*  was  written  as  a  contribution  to  a  little  paper,  edited  by 
a  sister  and  herself  to  enliven  the  winter  evenings,  in  a  quiet  country 
home.  Read  aloud  by  that  sister's  voice  of  music,  now  mute  forever, 
the  imperfections  of  "Zenaida"  were  overlooked  by  its  too  partial 
judges,  and  the  book  was  published  before  the  more  chastened  and 
corrected  taste  of  the  writer  had  had  time  to  prune  its  too  great  lux- 
uriance. Its  flattering  reception  by  an  indulgent  public  would,  doubt- 
less, have  stimulated  the  young  authoress  to  renewed  exertion  in  the 
field  of  romance,  had  not  the  war  absorbed  her  sympathies,  and  paled 
the  light  of  the  unreal  by  the  glare  of  the  actual.  In  Miss  Anderson's 
ideal  of  true  development,  the  artist  is  ever  subordinate  to  the  woman, 
the  woman  to  the  Christian.  She  turns  from  the  profound  speculations 
and  beautiful  theories  of  philosophers  and  sages  with  more  confiding 
faith  in  the  Christ,  the  True  Light ;  recognizing  Him  as  the  Saviour 
of  all  mankind,  but  preeminently  the  Friend  of  woman.  Believing 
as  she  does  that  the  aim  of  life  should  be  rather  to  make  the  whole 
life  a  poem,  divine  in  its  beautiful  harmony,  than  to  write  poetry,  her 
poems  are  t6  be  judged  more  as  the  spontaneous  expreseion  of  an 
emotional  condition  of  the  mind  than  as  the  labored  effort  of  her  muse. 
She  has  sung  as  the  birds  sing,  because  the  song  in  her  heart  demanded 

The  following  personal  description,  is  from  the  graceful  pen  of  a 
sister-poet,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  T.  McAboy,  of  Paris,  Ky. 


FLORENCE  ANDERSON, 


Thro'  the  feir  summer-time  she  came  to  me 

As  bright  birds  flit  to  grace  a  crumbling  shrine. 

Or  like  a  blossomed  vine  with  graceful  twine. 

That  drapes  with  young,  fresh  life  a  leafless  tree,  - 

She  came,  like  Undine  rising  from  the  aea. 

Yet  so  ethereal,  in  the  soft  sunshine. 

She  seemed  to  me  half  mortal,  half  divine. 

So  £iir  she  was  in  maiden  purity. 

I  clasped  her  small  white  hand;  she  read  to  me 

From  Poet,  rapt  to  his  divinest  theme, 

And  still  she  shone,  as  in  a  golden  dr«am, 

"Zeuaiilft,"  pobliehed  by  J.  B.  Lippinontt  i,  Co,,  PhiladeTphia, 
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170  SODTHLAND    WEITBES. 

The  wh-ile  alie  shared  his  nectartsd  ecstasy. 

And  then  I  said,  her  teart  is  like  the  snow, 

That  reddens  in  the  sunset's  reddest  glow. 

BnsEHEATH,  Ky.,  April  16,  1866.  M.  R.  M. 

During  the  war,  the  Confederate  prisoners  at  Jolmaon'a  Iisland  and 
other  prisons  claimed  the  sympathies  of  the  ladies  of  Kentucky. 
MisB  Anderson's  ready  pen  was  called  into  requisition  to  cheer  the 
loneliness  of  many  a  weary,  homesick,  and  almost  hopeless  spirit.  We 
give,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch,  a  copy  of  a  sonnet  from  the 
same  pen,  which  will  best  illustrate  this  phase  of  the  poi  ' 


OEDICAI-ED  TO  FLORENCE  AhdBESON. 

Giod  gave  the  minstrel's  art  for  her  sweet  dower. 

And  dextrously  she  wove,  with  willing  hands. 

Lays  of  the  heart,  and  lays  of  sunny  lands, — 

Tracked  to  their  magic  source  with  suhtile  power 

The  streams  of  song,  and  brought  a  honeyed  shower 

Of  hlossonted  thought,  sweet  as  the  sweet  refraia 

Of  wood-birda  chanting  with  the  April  rain, 

The  vjolef  s  birthday  in  the  spring-tide  hour, 

To  deck  the  ptiaon-walla,  where  April  shower, 

Not  bird,  nor  violet  cheers  the  silent  time. 

Brighter  than  spring-tide  beamed  her  blossom'd  rhyme; 

She  brought  heart-aunshine  by  her  subtile  power. 

And  the  lone  prisoner  blessed  her  priceless  dower. 

And  named  her  "Picciola,  Prison-Flower." 

M.  R.  M. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  BEOTHER. 

ADDRESSED   TO   — ,    WHILE   FBISONEK   AT   JOHNSON'S    ISLA: 

Our  brother  has  fallen  I  One  brave  and  true 
As  ever  the  breath  of  freedom  drew 

For  Liberty,  has  died ! 
Another  of  that  peerless  band 
Who  stand  to  guard  our  native  land. 

Our  strength,  our  hope,  our  pride ! 
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FLOKENCB    ANDERSON. 

Will        y  th     blwl  t  p 

Wh      Dfeth  h  pt        d        lea     1    p 

rh         1   wlMk    g  gl  w 

1    I      dwth.      ^e.hl      pg  Ilea  t 
Albl         hm  twlilij]irt 

T  com    til    I 


Th    gh  f     1  m     p  til  1  d  t    th 
N    baekw    d    1  h 

B  t    t      1      CO     t7     g     1 
H  p  hi      mi)  t  aim 

T  fid    tlile. 

Tl      ^h  r      li    ed  w  til  Ilia  LI    d 


A!     1  tt    m  g  S    th       w  gr     6S 

H  li    f  11  1  k        t  im    lea  ea 

B  f       til    tempest       w 
B      1  m        11  tw         h        th      t  mbs 
A  th     t    m        thi      hijom. 

That  sh  11  d     J 

O      b    th       1  if   tl         t 

And  h  m  1     h 

The  bitter  drops  must  fall, 
E'en  while  upon  the  blood-Btained  eod 
We  how  before  the   Almighty  God, 

Who  nileth  oyer  aU. 

The  lo    ii„  ara  le   tl  e    1  PC     „  -norl 
The  t  na  11  in^er  nevei  heirl 

Are  kushed  forever  heie 
We  thu  k  of  aU  his  gentleness 
II  s  sympatl  y    ea  h  dear  ciie«R 

A\  th  m'Miy  a  bmnmg  te  r 

Ipt  tha  k  thee   CioA    that  Thou  1  lat  given 
"^uch  love  to  shed  the  light  of  hei^en 

Til  on  our  earthly  ties 
4nd  th   igh  his  smile  1  earn,  here  no  more, 
T  will  greet  us  on  th   iii  m  rt  il  shore, 

An  1  I     „1  ten  Pan  1   e  I 
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SOUTHLAND    WRITERS. 

In  future  vears    wlien  Pe'ice  Bhall  lome 
We  11  beir  our  brother  prou  Uj  home 

Anloei  his  honored  tomb 
TV  e  11  bid  the  southern  rosea  creep 
To  ahed  ibtve  hi5  ttanqu  1  slcpp 

A  weilth  of  gorge  jua  lltom 


Note  (1868).  — The  blood-red  tloSBom  of  war  fills  the  land  no  longer -with  the  flamo  of 
its  oriraaon  petals.  Peace  lias  oome.  The  remaina  of  the  dead  hare  been  boi-ne  by 
loving  hands  from  the  batUe-field  to  their  last  resting-plaee,  to  mingle  with  kindred 
dust.  And  the  lamentation  of  those  who  loved  him  ienot  drowned  in  a  nation's  pieans 
of  victory!  ^n*  the  wail  of  their  sorrow  ia  in  mournful  harmony  with  the  grand  misertn: 
chanted  from  the  broken  heart  of  a  gallant  but  conquered  people. 


THE  PEISONEE'S  SOLILOQUY. 

A   PRAGMBHT, 


Another  day  ia  almost  gone,  yet  Hope 

Flies  from  my  eaptive-rell,  ashamed  to  mock 

My  soul  with  siren-song.     Thi  a  aching  brain 

And  feverish  brow  tell  me  that  still  I  live. 

Or  I  might  dream  that  eager  Death  had  seized 

This  aad,  foreboding,  weary  heart  of  mine, 

And  walled  it  in  with,  cold,  uupitying  stones. 

How  close  the  poisoned  air  that  curdles  here  I 

Oh  but  for  one  deep  breath,  full,  glad  and  free, 

Of  the  pure  ether  of  the  outer  world! 

For  sight  of  fields,  and  trees,  and  waving  grain, 

Or  murmurs  of  cool  water  over  rocka 

Fringed  with,  long  tufts  of  dripping,  emerald  moas ; 

For  scent  of  orchards  in  their  vernal  bloom, 

Snowing  their  white  and  carmine-tinted  leaves, 

And  murmurous  with  bees;  and  over  all 

The,  golden  glory  of  the  sunset  thrown, 

(From  cups  of  cloud  witli  gem-like  sparkles  wrought,) 

Dipt  up  from  that  great  Fountain  of  all  light, 

tJnquenched  since  first  in  its  life-givmg  beams 

The  ■  dews  of  Ekien  glowed  like  sparks  of  flame ! 

Memory,  magician  of  the  mystic  wand ! 

From  the  fair  golden  Past,  love's  fairy-realm, 
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PLOREMCE     ANDERSOM". 

Tlioii  canst  bring  hack,  with  thy  bewildering  art, 

Scenes  where  I  dreamed  youth's  evaiiesscent  dreams, 

With  sunlight  gild  the  fields  and  flowery  lawns, 

Or  steep  them  all,  fresh  bathed  with  glittering  dews. 

In  moonlight's  miafa  of  pearl.    Bring  back  to  me 

The  breeze,  to  fea  this  fever  from  my  brow. 

Laden  with  odors  from  the  clustering  blooms 

Of  rose  and  jasmine,  where  the  moii-bird  sits. 

And  trills  his  love-song  to  the  listening  night,— 

Or,  sweeter  than  the  song  of  bird,  or  breeze. 

Soft  words  low  whispered  to  my  trembling  ear. 

Echoed  in  music  by  the  beating  heart 

Which  woke  to  melody  at  Love's  pure  dawn, 

Like  Memnon's  statue  at  Aurora's  smile. 

How  Time  has  changed  all  save  that  music's  voice  I 

Its  tender  strains  and  mighty  symphonies 

Koil  through  tlie  haunted  chambers  of  my  soul, 

And  on  their  waves,  as  on  a,  billowy  sea. 

My  spirit  mounts  above  all  thoughts  of  fear. 

Can  life  e'er  make  such  memories  a  regret? 

No,  — sooner  pale  the  planets'  golden  sheen, 

Or  cease  the  motion  of  the  speli-bound  earth 

In  her  wide  orbit  round  the  burning  sun  I 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  IDEAL. 


[Baa  IdG.ll  Ut  das    ' 


On    r  nt        HI  b    th 
1st  t  t  d  1 

A  m  g  cal  fl    h         t 
Soft  as  th    t    t        th     e 


Th 


f  i 


An  1  1    g   1  nght  h 

Trail  tl    k  j  th    by  th  r"      ■ 

Wo  ed  d  bj  th    mur  f  th 


The 
An  I 

Ditfi  f 
And  1 


1  w   Ik     h    1    It    f  1 
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SOUTHLAND     WRITERS, 

The  air  is  stirred  by  a  faint,  soft  breez«. 

There's  a  sound  like  the  hummiag  of  myriad  bees, 

And  oft  to  the  listening  ear  doth  float 

The  exquisite  swell  of  a  song-bird's  aot«. 

No  friendship  ever  may  enter  there 
Tliat  would  feel  a  taint  in  the  soft  pure  air; 
No  lover  intrude  on  the  hallowed  spot. 
Whose  vows  are  unheeded  and  foi^ot. 

No  votary  kneel  on  tliy  holy  sod. 
Whose  soul  is. traitor  to  his  God ; 
Nothing  unholy,  nothing  untrue. 
Can  dwell  'ueath  that  arch  of  stainless  blue. 

But  friends,  whose  tender  and  loving  smile 
Can  all  remembrance  of  grief  beguile, 
Walk  with  the  spirit,  and  share  its  joy. 
Unmixed  with  envy's  base  aOoy. 

And  poets  tune  their  mystic  lyres 
Where  slumber  sacred,  hidden  fires. 
And,  skilled  in  music's  subtlest  lore, 
Unfathomed  depths  of  the  soul  explore. 

To  the  fair  anrora-tinted  heights 
Of  the  world  beyond  they  wing  their  flights 
And  stand  and  beckon  from  their  bands 
The  angels  of  the  immortal  lands. 

They  sing  of  beauty,  of  love,  of  youth. 
The  value  of  life,  the  power  of  truth. 
Of  all  things  holy,  of  all  things  pure. 
Which  shall  eternally  endure. 

Such  bowers  of  rest  do  the  angels  plan 
For  the  earth-worn,  weary  sou!  of  man; 
And  none  have  the  power  f»  disinherit 
From  its  world  of  dreams  the  Ideal  spirit. 
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FLORENCE    ANDBRSOi;. 


BLIND  TOM'S  MUSIC. 

Jusic  that  ^entliei'  on  the  spirit 


Why  was  a  gift  an  wondrous  given  to  one  so  frail  as  thou, 
Without  the  stamp  of  intellect,  of  thought  upon  thy  brow! 
When  I  would  humble  all  my  pride  to  win  a  power  like  thine, 
That  I  might thriU  my  lisfnew'  soula  with  voices  so  divine: 

I  would  not  sfiU  the  mechanism  of  my  too  active  brain, 
Although  it  works  unrestingly  till  every  throb  is  pmn ; 
I  would  not  lose  my  powei-  of  thoi^hfc,  although  it  brings  to  me 
A  sharpened  sense  of  suffering  through  its  intensity. 

But  I  would  fee!  my  soul,  like  thine,  in  the  Creator's  hand. 
Breathing  such  wondrous  harmonies  no  mortal  could  withstand ; 
And  I  would  hear  their  melodies,  as  angels  round  me  throng. 
And  pour  their  love  and  woi^hip  in  a  golden  flood  of  song. 

For  fame  ?  for  wealth  ?  no,  no,  not  these ;  they  are  of  fleeting  breath, 
A  fejry  vision,  vanishing  at  the  approach  of  Death ; 
But  all  for  that  Diviner  Love,  eternal  as  the  soul. 
Which  holds  my  life,  my  destiny,  in  its  supreme  control ! 

Would  I  could  hear  thy  silvery  notes  far  from  th'  applauding  throng, 
Whose  voices  seem  to  desecrate  the  mystery  of  thy  song  ; 
Not  in  the  glare  of  garish  lights,  where  cold  and  curious  eyes 
So  closely  watch  and  criticise  emotions  as  they  rise. 

But  in  the  rosy  summer-morn,  when  to  the  earth  is 'given 
A  glory  and  a  beauty  —  like  thy  gift — the  boon  of  Heaven ; 
Or  in  the  holy  eventide,  when  through  the  open  door 
The  quivering  rays  of  moonlight  seera  to  listen  on  the  floor ! 

When  through  the  latticed  wind6ws,  awaiened  from  their  sleep. 
With  crimson  hearts  all  trembling,  the  spell-hound  roses  creep. 
As  if  thy  guardian  ministers  had  whispered  it  abroad. 
Thou  wast  a  soft  celestial  haip,  played  by  the  hand  of  God.      ' 

Or  when  the  myriad  eyes  of  Night,  from  their  clear  veU  of  blue, 
Transfix  the  soul  as  they  would  read  its  deepest  mysteries  through  ; 
When  all  discordant  sights  and  sounds  no  more  the  attention  draw, 
And  "  midnight's  tingling  sileutness  "  has  touched  me  with  deep  awe. 
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Tten  on  tty  magic  melodies,  as  ou  tlie  wiugs  of  prayer, 
My  soul,  freed  from  tlie  fetters  of  this  world's  corroding  care, 
Would  seek  the  very  gates  of  heaven — in  adoration  bow. 
Before  His  Throne  who  has  inspired  a  being  such  as  thou  I 

0  dream  I  sweet  dream  of  harmony  I  steal  o'er  me  yet  again, 
Traaaport  me  to  that  mystic  realm  where  thought  no  more  is  pain ; 
Unfold  the  pearly  Eden-gates,  and  let  me  not  be  hurled 

Back  to  the  stern  realities  of  this  discordant  world. 

Soft,  soft,  ye  holy  symphonies  I  fall  lite  the  silvery  shewers, 
And  waken  into  brighter  life  the  heart's  poor  drooping  fiowers ; 
Or  like  the  twilight's  feanteat  sounds  upon  the  spirit  float, 
Until  responsive  feeling  thriUs  to  every  liciuid  note ! 

Why  will  the  tear  unbidden  rise,  the  heaving  bosom  swell? 
Is  pain,  as  well  aa  pleasure,  closely  woven  in  thy  spell  ? 
Does  thy  rapt  spirit,  in  its  dreams,  the  touch  of  sorrow  know  1 
Or  from  its  bright  Aarora-he^hts  behold  the  abyss  of  woe  ? 

1  hoped  one  tai^ht  of  God,  like  thee,  would  bring  us  from  the  skies 
Naught  but  the  glad  joy-chorus  that  rings  through  Paradise  ; 

But  thou  dost  waken  longing  thought,  too  deep  for  human  words, 
As  unseen  spirits  moye  thy  hands  along  the  sighing  chorda. 
Pahis,  Kr.,  Jiils  21. 


THE  AI>MIEAL'S  SWORD. 

A  PKOPHETIC  LEGEND. 

j^down  the  years,  as  their  viataa  gleam 

Goldenly  in  the  poet's  dream, 

A  vision  arises,  —  a  Southern  home 

Which  the  sea-waves  toueli  with  crests  of  foam. 

At  sunset,  with  children  about  her  knee, 
Sits  a  woman,  whose  iace,  still  fair  to  see. 
Shines  with  the  radiance  of  soul  and  mind, 
Clear,  tender,  delicate,  and  refined. 

Her  lips  are  mute,  but  an  eloquent  smile 
Trembles  about  her  mouth,  tlie  while 
She  gazes  afiu-  at  the  glowing  west, 
Then  down  at  the  nursling  on  her  breast. 
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"  Tell  us  more  stories,  O  mother  dear," 
Said  the  children's  voices  sweet  and  clear, — 
"  Tales  of  tlie  forest,  —  of  feiries  bright, 
Who  dance  on  the  lawn  all  the  summer  night." 

With  a  deep,  long  sigh,  and  a  lingering  look 
At  the  pages  of  some  enthralling  book, 
A  beautiful  boy  stands  by  ber  side ; 
One  sees  that  he  is  the  mother's  pride. 

"I  have  finished  the  book,  sweet  mother  mine, 
And  rare  grand  deeds  on  its  pages  shine ; 
But  I  'd  rather  hear  from  your  dear  mouth 
Some  tale  of  the  war  in  our  sunny  South." 

Her  dark  eye  is  Hndled  at  the  name. 
Her  lips  catch  the  glow  of  the  sunset  flame,— 
While  the  passionate  thoughts,  by  memory  stirred. 
Thrill  to  the  heart  in  each  eloquent  word. 

Her  lut«  its  sweet  part  in  the  harmony  bore, 
The  waves  rippled  soft  on  the  near  pebbly  shore, 
As  she  sang  of  the  hero  whose  fame  from  atar 
Shines  clear  o'er  the  sea,  like  a  tropical  star. 

She  sang  how  he  baffled  the  North's  mighty  ships 
With  the  swift  Alabama,— and  from  her  red  lips 
Eang  out  the  bold  deeds  of  the  Admiral  brave. 
Who  ruled,  for  long  months,  autocrat  of  the  wave. 

How  this  swift  Alabama,  crowned  Queen  of  the  Sea, 
Disdaining  the  prize  of  the  foeman  to  be, 
Had  sunk  to  escape  from  this  terrible  doom, 
Like  Egypt's  fair  queen,  finding  fame  in  the  tomb. 

■  She  told  how  the  hero  unbuckled  his  sword, 
That  it  never  might  own  any  foeman  its  lord, 
Then  in  the  deep  ocean  the  rich  prize  had  hurled. 
Lest  it  win,  as  a  trophy,  the  scorn  of  the  world. 

"  My  son,  it  is  said  that  the  Ocean-King  keeps 
The  Admiral's  sword  in  the  unfathomcd  deeps, 
And  the  Undines  still  polish  the  weapon  with  care, 
Till  it  mirrors  the  light  of  their  faces  fair. 
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"  When  a  hero  shall  rise  in  his  godlike  youtit 
To  champion  the  right,  or  to  die  for  the  truth, 
A  patriot,  generous,  peerleaa,  and  brave, 
The  sword  will  be  brought  from  its  guardian  wave, 

"  The  hero  will  graap  it  in  his  knightly  hand. 
And  viet'ry  shall  foUow  it  at  his  command, 
While  over  old  Ocean's  exulting  domain 
The  deeds  of  the  Admiral  shall  echo  again." 

"  This  night,"  cried  the  boy,  "  I  wiU  ask  the  deep  sea 
To  bring  the  great  Admiral's  sword  back  to  me ; 
I  will  kiss  tlie  bright  blade  ere  I  wave  it  on  high, 
And  swear  to  avenge  all  oui  wrongs,  or  to  die." 

She  looked  at  the  grace  of  the  strong,  slender  form. 
And  the  mother's  heai-t  thrilled  with  wild,  vague  alarm. 
"  Not  so,  dearest  hoy,"  then  the  paUid  lips  say ;      ,, 
"  For  vengeance  is  His— and  '  the  Lord  wiU  repay.' " 

The  thought  of  that  sword  like  a  strong  magnet  draws ; 
The  boy  learns  to  brood  o'er  the  lost  "  Southern  Cause," 
Till  his  young  brow  is  stem  and  his  feir  cheek  is  thin 
With  the  tumult  and  strife  of  emotion  within. 

His  ardent  soul  thrills  with  a  passionate  flame 
As  he  walks  all  alone  by  the  far-sounding  main, 
His  heart  with  the  Are  of  ambition  aflame. 
To  win  for  himself  such  a  glorious  name. 

"  0  thou  mystical  oc«an !  O  bounteous  sea  1 

Heed  the  prayer  that  alone  can  be  granted  by  thee ; 

As  King  Arthur  of  old  saw  'Escalibur'  leap 

With  its  quick  jewelled  flash  from  the  generous  deep, 

"  Do  thou  send  a  nymph  from  the  Nereid's  band 
With  the  Admiral's  sword  in  her  lily-white  hand ; 
In  a  patriot's  grasp  it  shall  never  know  stain— 
Oh,  answer  my  prayer,  thou  beneficent  main ! " 

In  a  dream  by  the  sea  thus  the  young  sleeper  cried ; 
The  answer  came  back  in  the  swell  of  the  tide,— 
"  Go,  rival  his  deeds !  go,  win  tbee  a  name  I 
And  the  sea  will  exult  as  it  echoes  thy  fame. 
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"The  wave  ahall  uplift,  and  tte  free  winds  shall  waft 
To  yict'ry  and  glory  thy  snowy-winged  craft; 
But  they  may  not  grant  the  boon  thoE  dost  crave : 
Aak  it  not  of  the  wind ;  ask  it  not  of  the  wave." 

"I  covet  no  gift  that  the  dark  caverna  hold,  — 
Not  coraJs,  nor  pearls,  nor  the  rich,  ruddy  gold. 
Go,  give  to  another  the  spoils  that  they  hoard ; 
I  aak  —  I  crave  only  the  Admiral'a  sword ! " 

"  Unsurrendered  forever  1 "  now  thundered  the  sea ; 
"  I  keep  the  great  trust  he  committed  to  me, 
More  precious  to  me  than  all  kinglieat  gems  — 
The  sword  of  the  Admiral  Eaphael  Semmes." 

^  The  anthorship  of  this  poem  !jas  been  acoredited  to  eeveral  other  writers ;  but  we  pub- 
lish it  with  MiBB  Anderson's  poema,  where  it  properly  belongs.  It  was  writtfin  ou  the 
oooBsiou  of  Admiral  Semmes'  yUlt  to  Harrodsburg,  and  was  read  by  Col.  Chenow*th,  of 
(lie  lal*  C.  S,  Army,  at  the  dinner  given  to  the  distingniahed  stranger  by  Oov.  Magoffin. 
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MRS.  COLEMAN  is  more  widely  knowu  as  a  woman  of  society, 
and  aa  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
than  as  an  author.  She  was  born  at  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Her  educational  advantages  in  early.life  were  not  such  aa  are 
now  enjoyed  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  were  the 
best  that  Kentucky  at  that  time  afforded.  At  her  fatber'a  house  ahe 
met  with  the  moat  distinguished  men  of  the  State,  and  grew  up  among 
the  thinkers  and  talkers  of  the  day. 

In  1830,  Misa  Crittenden  married  Mr.  Chapman  Coleman,  of  Louis- 
ville, and  resided  in  that  city,  the  centre  of  a  gay  and  brilliant  circle, 
until  her  husband's  death,  in  1850.  Mrs.  Coleman  is  a  moat  brilliant 
conversationalist.  Says  a  friend,  who  has  been  intimate  with  her  for 
over  thirty-aeven  years;  "She  has  always  been  ambitious  of  attaining 
to  distinction  and  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  everything  she 
attempted.  Her  duties  as  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  sister,  a 
friend,  have  always  been  performed  in  the  most  conacientioua  and 
admirable  manner." 

Mrs.  Coleman  has  been  the  mother  of  seven  children,  and  from  their 
birth  she  ever  devoted  herself  to  their  education.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  went  to  Europe,  and  lived  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  her  children.  She  studied  with  them,  and  mastered  the 
French  and  German  languages,  with  what  success,  the  clever  transla- 
tions from  both  languages,  given  to  the  world  by  herself  and  daugh- 
ters, best  testify.  Eugenia,  Judith,  and  Sallie  Coleman  assisted  the 
mother  in  these  translations,  of  which  the  aeries,  of  romances  of  Mrs. 
Miihlbaeh,  relating  to  "  Frederick  the  Great,"  are  best  known.  The 
Misses  Coleman  are  lovely,  refined,  and  charming  young  ladies,  full 
of  grace  and  culture ;  how  could  the  daughters  of  such  a  mother  fail 
of  being  otherwise  f 

Mrs.  Coleman's  knowledge  of  literature  h  extensive  and  accurate. 
She  has  a  prompt  and  bright  judgment,  and  her  industry  and  energy 
are  invincible.     Could  she  be  induced  to  give  her  own  thoughts  to  the 
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world  of  readers,  thoy  could  not  l)ut  lie  delighted  with  their  original- 
ity, cleverness,  and  her  piquant  style. 

Since  her  return  from  Europe,  Mrs.  Coleman  has  resided  princi- 
pally in  Baltimore.  She  was  one  of  the  select  committee  sent  from 
Baltimore  to  petition  President  Johnson  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  in  prison, 

Mrs.  Coleman  has  in  contemplation  a  Life  and  Times  of  her  father, 
the  Hon,  J.  J,  Crittenden,  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  coun- 
try,—  as  she  is,  and  has  always  heen,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  brilliant  women  of  Kentucky. 
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MRS.  FORD,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rochester,  was  born  at 
Rochester  Springs,  Boyle  couoty,  Kentucky,  in  1828. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  three  daughters,  and  only  in  her  fourth  year 
when  her  mother  died.  "This  loss  was  providentially  supplied  by  the 
judicious  supervision  of  her  maternal  grandmother,  a  woman  of  great 
mental  and  physical  vigor,  who  devoted  herself  to  her  grandchildren 
with  true  motherly  interest.  Accustomed  herself  to  out-door  exercise, 
the  management  of  a  farm,  and  the  superintendence  of  a  large  family, 
and  being  withal  a  woman  of  highly  religious  character,  she  appre- 
ciated and  enforced  the  kind  of  training  which  is  now  apparent  iu  the 
strong  characteristics  of  our  writer."  *  From  the  same  authority  we 
get  the  following : 

"Her  advantages  for  acijuiring  Biblical  knowledge  were  rather  unusual. 
She  was  a  lover  of  books  and  a  close  student.  Her  uncle,  Eev.  J.  R.  Pitta, 
occupied  an  adjacent  form,  and  gave  her  free  access  to  his  libraiy  and  coun- 
sel. She  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  clergymen,  especially  those  of  her 
own  denomination,  and  took  an  intelligent  and  deep  interrat  in  the  study  of 
the  distinguishing  principles  of  tbeir  theology.  In  this  way  she  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  skill  with  which  she  has  since  defended  the  faith  of  her 

She  married  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Ford  in  1855,  who  was  at  that  time 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Louisville,  Ky.  A  short  time  after  his 
marriage.  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  became  proprietor  of  a  religious  monthly, 
called  the  "Christian  Repository,"  which  he  conducted  with  suc<!ess 
until  the  "war-cloud  burst." 

Mrs.  Ford  commenced  her  literary  life  by  contributing  to  this 
magazine,  in  the  pages  of  which  first  appeared  "  Grace  Truman ;  or, 
Love  and  Principle." 

This  work  was  published  in  1857,  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  gracefully  dedicated  to  "Elizabeth  T.  Pitts,  my  loved  and  ven- 
erated grandmother,  who,  beneath  the  weight  of  eighty  years,  still 

*  ■■WomoQ  uf  the  Sontli,"  bj  Msu-y  Forrest. 
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eherislies,  with  clear  conception  and  unabated  zeal,  those  principles 
which,  in  orphan  childhood,  I  learned  from  her  lips." 

This  book  had  a  very  large  sale. 

In  1860,  through  the  same  publishers,  appeared  Mrs.  Ford's  second 
boob,  —  "Mary  Bunyan,  the  Dreamer's  Blind  DaugKter,"  —  a  tale  of 
religious  persecution.     Says  the  New  Yorh  Evangelist : 

"  The  simple  incidents  of  Bunyan's  life,  his  protracted  imprisonment,  his 
heroic  endurance  and  lofty  laith,  are  of  themselves  Ml  of  the  deepest  and 
most  thrilling  interest.  It  needed  only  the  picture  of  his  blind  daughter, 
Mary,  in  lier  gentleness  and  patience  under  sore  misfortune,  to  give  com- 
pleteness t«  the  tragic  yet  noble  scenes  in  which  Bunyan  figures,  so  modestly 
yet  grandly  conspicuous.  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  has  careflilly 
gathered  up  such  historical  fects—  and  they  are,  fortunately,  numerous  and 
well  authenticated  —  as  could  throw  light  upon  her  subject,  and  has  em- 
ployed them  with  great  sagacity  and  effect  in  the  construction  of  her  story," 

During  the  war,  Mrs.  Ford  was  a  refugee  in  "  Dixie,"  doing  her 
utmost  for  the  soldiera  of  Dixie  Land.  For  some  time,  in  the  later 
part  of  the  war,  Eev.  Mr.  Ford  was  stationed  in  Mobile.  "The  Raids 
and  Romance  of  Morgan  and  his  Men,"*  which  appeared  serially  in  a 
weekly  paper,  was  published  by  S.  H.  Goetzel,  Mobile,  on  dingy  paper, 
with  "wall  paper"  covers,  and  had  a  large  sale,  and  was  read  and  re- 
read by  camp-fires  and  in  bivouacs.  Mrs.  Ford  is  now  residing  in 
Memphis,  where  her  husband  is  editing  the  "  Southern  Repository," 
a  monthly  journal. 


AUNT  PEGGY'S  DEATH-BED. 

Wasted  by  disease,  woni  out  with  the  strife  of  life,  a  calm,  patient  sufferer 
lies  upon  the  bed  of  death.  She  knows  her  hours  are  almost  ended,  and  as 
she  feels  the  shadow  of  death  stealing  gently  over  her,  her  countenance  be- 
comes more  and  more  radiant  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

Tis  a  little  cottage  roora,^neat,  yet  very  plain;  ita  whitewashed  walls, 
and  snowy  window-eurtains,  and  nicely  dusted  chests,  and  old-feshioned  bu- 
reau with  its  bright  brass  knobs,  all  attest  the  hand  of  care. 

In  the  right-hand  corner,  near  the  fireplace,  stands  a  low  bed,  with  its 
clean  pillows  and  blue  yam  coverlet,  and  on  that  bed  lies  a  resigned  sufferer, 

a  An  adition  was  publislitd  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  1866. 
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breathing  out  her  mortal  life.  She  is  sleeping  now  f  i  the  n  Ivn  s  ha\e 
done  their  work  of  mevcy,  and  all  pain  is  for  the  time  entirelj  lulleL 

Beside  the  bed  are  two  watchers,  silent,  leat  the  abghtest  noise  might  Jis 
twb  the  sleeper.  One  holds  the  old  attenuated  hand  m  hers  and  gently 
notes  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  wellnigh  spent  life  onirent  The  other  is 
seated  by  her  side,  watching  with  anxiety  every  changing  e^piesaion  ot  the 
earnest  iace. 

The  sleeper  wakens,  opens  her  eyes,  and  looks  intently  roimd  tl  e  r  m  as 
if  in  search  of  some  one  whom  she  had  been  long  exjeitmg.  li  it  finding 
the  object  of  her  lengthened  gaze,  she  asked,  in  a  low,  feeble  voice : 

"Hain't  he  come  yit?" 

"  No,  Aunt  Peggy,  not  yet." 

"An'  won't  he  come  dis  mornin'.  Miss  Gracey,  don't  you  think?  I  wants 
so  much  to  see  him." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Peggy,  I  am  looking  for  him  every  min,ute." 

"I  hopes  he  will;  for  I  wants  to  talk  wid  him  once  more  afore  I  goes. 
He  '11  surely  come  by-'m-by ;  he  uever  misses  a  day." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Peggy,  I  know  he  will  come,"  she  answered,  bending  over  her, 
and  giving  her  a  cup  of  cold  water.  "  He  will  be  herp,  I  am  sure,  in  a  few 
minutes;  Mr.  Holmes  has  gone  to  town  for  some  medicine  for  you,  and  he 
will  come  with  him." 

"Med'cin  's  no  more  use  for  me.  Miss  Gracey.  I'se  almos'  done  wid  dis 
airth,  bless  de  Lord ;  my  time  is  come  to  go  and  be  at  rest.  I  tink  befoi-e 
de  sun  sets  dis  day,  I  shall  be  far  away  from  here  in  my  Massa's  house." 

"Do  you  feel  any  pain  now.  Aunt  Peggy?"  said  Fanny,  approaching 
nearer  and  takii^  the  wasted  hand  in  hers.  She  looked  up  as  if  she  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

" Does  anything  hurt  you  now.  Aunt  Peggy?"  she  repeated,  bending  over 
her,  and  speaking  in  a  louder  t«ne. 

"No,  no,  Fanny  dear.  I  feels  no  more  pain  now;  it's  all  gone,  an'  I 
think  I'll  never  have  any  more  on  this  airth;  an' I'se  sure  I'll  not  have  any 
in  heben." 

As  the  old  woman  uttered  these  words  of  hope  and  resignation,  they  both 
felt  her  words  were  true;  that  soon  the  spirit  which  was  now  so  feintly  ani- 
mating that  sinking  frame  would  be  released  from  its  clay  prison-house,  to 
be  forever  at  rest  in  the  paradise  of  Giod. 

"Can  I  do  anything  ftir  you,  Aunt  Pe^y?"  she  asked,  as  she  saw  theold 
servant  direct  her  eye  to  the  little  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

'' Jeat  a  leetle  drop  of  water,  dear;  I  feels  so  hot  here,"  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  her  breast;  "an'  raise  dis  ole  head  a  leetle  higher,  chile,  dat  I  may 
see  him  when  he  comes.  An',  Miss  Gracey,  draw  dat  curtin  a  bit  to  one 
side,  to  let  de  light  in,  for  my  eyes  is  a-growin'  dim,     I  wishes  he  'd  come." 

Her  requests  were  attended  to.  She  was  raised,  and  supported  by  pillows 
in  the  bed,  so  as  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  door. 
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"Dat  will  do,  Fanny  dear;  I  kin  see  him  now,  if  he  comes  aforo  my  sight 

Fanny  turned  aside  to  hide  her  grief  as  the  old  servant  spoke  of  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  approaching  death.  Aunt  Peggy  had  been  to  her  a 
friend  since  the  day  she  had  first  seen  the  light  of  earth.  She  had  watched 
over  her  aa  if  she  had  been  her  own  child;  and  often  had  her  kind  hands 
supplied  her  childish  wants,  and  her  kind  words  comoled  her  childish  sor- 
rows. And  in  after-years,  too,  she  had  given  her  aid  and  comfort  when  her 
heart  was  sorely  stricken ;  had  pointed  out,  in  her  own  homely  way,  the  patli 
to  those  joys  that  fede  not  — that  possession  which  is  "undeflled,  andtiiat 
passeth  not  away," 

Mrs,  Holmes,  who  had  every  day  come  to  see  the  iaithful  old  servant, 
entered  the  room.  As  soon  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  she  read 
therein  the  evidences  of  approaching  dissolution.  Going  to  the  bedside, 
and  taking  up  the  waa  hand,  she  leaned  down  and  asked  her  how  she  felt, 

"I'se  aimos'  home.  Miss  Jane,"  and  a  faint  smile  for  a  moment  parted  her 
parched  lips. 

"And  are  you  happy.  Aunt  Peggy,  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon  standing  in 
the  presence  of  your  great  Judge?" 

"Yea,  yes.  Miss  Jane,  I'se  very  happy.  I  has  nothin' to  fear.  My  Saviour 
will  ana'er  for  me  when  I  'se  called  to  give  my  account.  He  has  died  for  me, 
and  his  death  has  took  away  al!  my  sins." 

She  stopped  short  for  want  of  breath.  Her  respiration  was  becoming 
graduaUy  more  and  more  difficult.  She  folded  her  hands,  and,  closing  her 
eyes,  remained  perfectly  still  for  several  minutes.  Then  looking  anxiously 
up  at  her  mistrras,  who  was  still  by  the  bedside,  she  said,  feebly ; 

"  I  wishes  he  would  come." 

"She  speaks  of  Edivin,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  addressing  herself 
to  Grace. 

"Yea ;  she  has  several  tim^  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him." 

Just  then  footstefs  were  heard  through  the  half-open  door.  The  old 
woman,  her  heai'ing  apparently  rendered  more  acute  by  the  great  ansiety  of 
her  mind,  seemed  to  catch  the  sound  instantly,  and  turning  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  said  in  a  strong,  dear  voice : 

"He's  comin'  nowl  I  hear  his  step,"  and  her  eye  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  of  earnest  expectancy. 

"  An'  so  you 's  come  at  last,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  fece  as  he  stood 
by  her  bedside,  and  making  an  effort  to  extend  her  hand  to  him.  He  per- 
ceived her  intention,  and  immediately,  witli  the  gentleness  of  a  woman,  took 
her  wasted  hand,  and  pressed  it  within  his  own. 

"And  how  do  you  feel  now,  Aunt  Pe^y?" 

"  I  'se  very  happy  now,  Massa  Ed.  I  'se  so  glad  you 's  come.  I  thought  I 
should  n't  see  you  agin,  maybe,  for  I  'se  almos'  gone.  I  've  jca  been  tcllin' 
Fanny  here,  dat  before  de  snn  goes  down  I  shall  be  in  my  Massa's  house." 
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Mr.  Lewis  felt  lier  words  were  tnic.  lie  saw  that  the  spirit  could  not 
much  longer  linger  in  its  ftail  tenement, 

Mr.  Holmes  mixed  the  medicine  lie  had  brought  from  Dr.  Denny,  and 
offered  it  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  It 's  no  use  now,  Massa  John ;  it  won't  do 
no  good." 

"  But  take  it,  Aunt  Peggy ;  it  will  keep  you  from  suffering." 

She  reached  out  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  cup,  hut  she  had  not 
strength  to  take  it.  Mr.  Holmes  elevated  her  head,  and  she  swallowed  about 
half  of  the  mixture;  and  then,  aaif  exhausted  by  the  effort,  she  fell  baek  upon 
the  pillows.  The  friU  of  her  cap  was  thrown  back  from  her  forehead,  reveal- 
ing her  gray  hair;  her  gown  was  opened  about  the  throat,  and  her  bosom 
was  partially  bared,  for  she  had  complained  of  a  'great  burning  within, 
which  nothing  they  could  give  her  would  allay.  One  hand  rested  on  her 
breast,  the  other  lay  extended  by  her  side.  Not  a  muscle  moved;  her  breath- 
ing became  low  and  lengthened ;  and  as  they  looked  upon  her,  tb.ey  felt  it 
must  be  death.  She  had  remained  some  time  in  this  state  of  stupor,  while 
every  breath  was  tliought  to  be  her  last,  when,  suddenly  arising,  she  unclosed 
her  eyes,  and  fixing  her  gaae  upon  Mr.  Lewis,  who  stood  next  her,  she 
motioned  for  him  to  come  nearer.  He  leaned  over  to  catch  her  words.  She 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  He  put  his  lips  close  to  her  ear,  and 
said: 

"  Do  you  feel  that  His  rod  and  staff  comfort  you.  Aunt  Peggy  ?  " 

Gathering  up  her  whole  energy,  as  if  for  the  final  stru^le,  she  answered, 
in  a  voice  wliioli  was  understood  by  all  present  r 

"Yea,  yes;  I  fear  no  evil,  bless  de  Lord.  De  grave  has  no  terrors  for  me; 
and  the  sting  of  death  is  took  away  I  I  can  say  wid  de  'postle, '  I  has  fought 
a  good  fight;  1  has  kept  de  faith,'  and  I  know  dare  is  a  crown  laid  up  for  me 
in  heben,  which  my  Saviour  will  soon  place  on  dis  poor  ole  head." 

"  Your  trust  in  the  Ixird  Jesus  Christ  is  sure  and  steadfest.  Aunt  Peggy ; 
no  clouds  to  hide  his  face  from  you." 

"  No,  no ;  my  Saviour  is  wid  me,  an'  his  smile  fills  me  wid  joy.  Christ 
died  for  poor  sinners  like  me,  an'  he  is  willin'  and  able  to  save  all  dat  comes 
unto  him." 

Her  voice  failed  her,  so  that  she  could  not  proceed  further,  and  she 
remained  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Lewis,  as  if  desirous  of 
saying  something  more  to  him.    At  length  she  cpntinued : 

"Go  on,  Massa  Ed,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  sinners;  never  give  it 
up.    Try  to  build  up  de  little  church,  and  God  will  help  you." 

Her  eyes  passed  from  one  to  another,  and  rested  at  last  upon  Mr.  Holmes. 

"Go  on,  Massa  John,  in  de  way  you  has  set  out;  you,  and  Fanny,  and 
Miss  Gracey.  You  has  all  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  'se  sorry  to  leave  you ;  but 
I'se  going  home,  and  you'll  all  come  arter  me  soon.  Den  we  shall  never 
part  no  more.     1  bid  you  all  farewell,"  and  she  moved  her  powerless  hand 
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slightly  toward  them.  Each  one  approached  the  bedside,  and  clasped  the 
death-cold  hand,  while  tears  bedewed  their  cheeks, 

"  Ciood-bye,"  she  murmured  to  each  pressure. 

They  watched  her  as  her  breath  grew  fainter  and  yet  more  faint ;  a  sl^ht 
Bhadder  passed  through  her  frame,  a  gaap,  and  all  waa  still  I  Her  spirit  had 
gone  up  to  dwell  on  high. 

For  some  moments  not  a  word  waa  spoken.  Each  one  stood  gazing  on  the 
lifelesB  form  before  them  with  sorrowful  heart ;  for  she  who  Jay  there,  wrapped 
in  the  mantle  of  death,  had  been  a  friend  to  each — to  all. 


MARY  AND  JOSEPH  BUNYAN  VISIT  THEIR  FATHER  IN" 
PRISON. 

The  declining  sun  tlirowa  its  rays  more  faintly  ovei-  the  russet  landscape. 
The  air  is  damp  and  chilly ;  clouds  gather  in  the  heavens,  but  the  sealed  eyes 
see  not  the  beauty  around  her,  nor  the  l^ht  airy  forms  of  the  gathering 
clouds  above.  She  unconsciously /ee&  it  all;  but  there  is  a  deeper  feeling  in 
her  bosom  which  swallows  it  up,  and  it  makes  no  impression  on  her  busy 
mind.  i.  The  blackbird  and  the  song-thrush  warble  their  sweet  notes  amid 
the  withering  verdure  of  the  wayside  hedges,  and  where  in  spring-time  innu- 
merable insects  made  the  air  murmurous  with  their  low  ceaseless  hum,  now 
bursts  forth  in  snatches  the  melody  of  the  finch.  But  naught  of  music  now 
arrests  the  quick  ear,  al!  unatfimed  to  sweet  sounds.  On,  on  the  little  feet 
go,  now  and  then  pausing  for  a  mojnent  to  rest  their  weariness. 

"Is  this  the  way  to  Bedford,  sir?"  the  timid  voice  asks,  while  the  face  is 
averted.    It  may  be  some  one  she  knows,  and  she  would  avoid  discovery. 

"  Yea,'thatis  the  road — keep  straight  on;"  and  the  countryman  humes  by 
and  gives  not  another  thought  to  the  two  little  ones,  who,  for  aught  be  knows 
or  cares,  are  homeless  and  without  an  earthly  friend. 

"  Oh,  it's  such  a  long  way  to  where  father  is,  Mary  I  Do  you  think  we 
will  ever  get  there^  I'm  so  tired,"  and  little  Joseph  clasps  more  tightly  his 
sister's  delicate  hand  and  quickens  the  pace  of  his  little  weary  limbs. 

"  We  will  get  there  after  awhile,  Joseph,  and  then  we  will  see  father. 
WSn't  you  be  glad  to  see  father"^  " 

"  Yea,  that  I  will ;  but  I  am  so  tired,  Mary ; "  and  the  little  fellow  stopped 
as  if  he  wanted  to  sit  down. 

"There,  sit  down  and  rest  awhile; we '11  soon  be  there."  A  horseman 
swept  up.     "Ask  the  man,  Mary,  how  far  fether  is  from  here." 

"  Hush,  hush,  child,  he  may  not  know." 

"Don't  everybody  know  father,  Mary?" 
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"Don't  you  know  our  fatlior,  air?"  and  the  boy  looked  inquiringly  up 
inffl  the  fece  of  the  rider.    "  Please  tel!  us  how  far  he  is  from  here ! " 

The  horseman  galloped  on,  and  the  little  fellow  was  ready  to  cry  as  he 
saw  that  his  mighty  effort  had  been  thrown  away  on  the  unheeding  traveller. 

"  It  cannot  be  far  now,  Joseph,  and  father  will  be  so  glad  to  see  ua,  Come, 
jump  up,  and  let's  go  on," 

"Won't  iather  come  home  to  us  any  more,  Mary?" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  they  have  put  him  in  the  old  dark  prison." 

"  He  can  steal  out  and  come  back,  can't  he  ?  I'm  going  to  tell  him  to  do 
it,  and  we  'II  bring  him  home  with  us." 

"They  have  locked  him  up  and  he  cannot  get  out;  the  walls  are  so  thick 
and  strong,  and  the  door  is  so  heavy,  father  can't  get  through.  But  I  hope  they 
will  let  him  out  after  awhile.and  never  put  him  in  that  ugly  old  jail  again." 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  the  tears  glistened  in  her  darkened  eyes ;  but  she 
must  not  cry ;  for  the  little  fellow's  sake  she  must  bear  up. 

On,  on,  baud  in  band,  the  two  little  wanderers  go,  weary  but  not  discour- 
aged; they  are  going  to  see  their  father.  This  buoys  up.tbeir  little  heails, 
and  soothes  the  pains  of  their  aching  limbs. 

The  little  boy  prattles  of  the  houses  and  the  birds  and  the  laborers  in  the 
fields  by  the  way.  He  dreams  not  of  danger ;  there  is  no  fear  in  that  guile- 
less heart ;  the  sister  holds  his  hand  in  hers. 

.  Surely  they  are  almost  there.  She  has  been  once  or  twice  before, 'but  it 
was  wilh  her  iather,  and  his  strong  hand  and  kindly  words  mafle  the  way 
seem  short.     She  asks  a  footman : 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Bedford,  sir  ?  " 

"It's  just  before  you,  little  girl ;  don't  you  see  it  yonder?  " 

"  I  see  it  I  I  see  it,  Mary !  the  houses,  and  the  river,  and  everything.  Oh, 
I'm  so  glad  we  are  there.'  I'm  going  to  tell  fether  how  tired  I  am,  and  how 
mother  cried  when  brother  came  home; "  and  the  little  fellow  bounded  away 
from  bis  sister  and  ran  on,  crying  out,  "Come  on,  Mary,  come  on,  I'm  going 
to  see  lather."  ^ 

"  Will  you  please  show  us  the  way  to  the  jail  ?  I  am  lost  and  don't  know 
where  to  go." 

■  "And  what  do  you  want  to  go  to  jail  for,  you  little  vagabond?"  asked  the 
fierce  man,  grumiy. 

"  We  are  going  to  see  fiither ;  will  you  please  tell  us  the  way  ?  " 

"You  couldn't  find  it,  if  I  was  to.    Who  is  your  father?  " 

She  trembled  beneath  the  severity  of  his  tone,  but  she  drove  back  her  tears 
and  replied  as  well  as  she  could : 

"  Preacher  Bunyan,  sir  I  They  put  him  in  prison  to-day  because  he  would 
preach  the  gospel." 

"You  had  better  say  because  be  would  n't  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 
vile  offender.  He  deserves  his  fate.  But  how  are  you  going  to  find  the  jail? 
You  can't  see  what  you  are  about." 
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At  any  other  time  the  sensitive  child  would  have  hcen  overcome  by  such 
cruel  language;  hut  now  she  felt  that  she  could  endure  anything,  however 
hard,  if  ahe  conld  but  find  her  lather. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  ahow  you  where  the  jail  is,  where  they  put 
all  such  rebels  as  your  &ther.    Come  along,  will  youT    I  have  no  time  to 

Mary  pressed  Joseph's  hand  in  hers  as  if  to  crave  protection  and  sympa- 
thy, aad  obeyed  the  atriinger's  bidding.  Taking  her  along  that  street,  and 
then  turning  to  the  right,  he  led  her  to  a  point  from  whence  the  bridge 
"  whereon  the  jail  stood  "  could  he  seen. 

Halting  suddenly,  and  pointing  vrifh  his  coarse,  rough  hand  toward  the 
prison,  he  said : 

"  See  that  bridge  yonder,  and  that  house  on  it  ?  Well,  that's  the  jail.  Go 
there  and  knock  at  the  first  door  you  come  to,  and  ask  for  the  jailer.  May- 
be he'U  let  you  in.  Do  you  see— say?" 

"  I  can't  see,  sir,  I  'm  blind." 

"I  see  it!  I  see  it  I  I'll  show  Mary  the  way,"  said  Joseph.  "Come  on, 
Mary,  we  'It  find  father  now." 

■"Withquickenedstep  they  passed  along  the  street  to  the  jail!  They  forgot 
their  weariness  in  the  joy  they  felt  at  so  soon  seeing  their  dear  father  and 
being  clapped  tfl  his  bosom. 

"  Where  is  the  door,  Joseph  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  any;  the  man  told  us  wrong,  Mary.  We  can't  find  father 
now,  and  we  will  have  to  go  back  without  him,"  andthepoor  little  boy,  whose 
■  heart  had  borne  up  so  nobly  under  the  fatigue  of  the  great  journey  to  him, 
was  about  to  give  up  and  sit  down  to  cry,  when  a  man  made  his  appearance  on 
the  bridge  In  front  of  the  jail.  The  children  did  not  hear  him  untU  he  stood 
before  them. 

"What  do  you  want,  childrerf^  You  poor  little  shiverinig  things,  what 
are  you  doing  here  this  cold  da^?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  we  want  to  go  to  the  prison  to  see  Preacher  Bunyan," 
replied  Mary,  almost  overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  the  vu^ar  man  whom 
she  had  last  spoken  to. 

"  He  is  our  fiither,  sir,  and  we  have  come  all  the  way  from  home  to  bring 
him  something  to  eat.  Mother  said  he  was  so  hungry,  ajid  there  was  no  one 
to  give  him  any  bread,  and  we  have  brought  him  some.  Please,  ait,  let  us 
see  him ; "  and  ahe  turned  upon  him  her  rayleas  eyes,  all  eloquent  with 
entreaty. 

"  You  can't  go  into  the  prison ;  it  is  against  the  rules." 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  let  us  see  father ; "  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  im- 
ploring cheeks. 

"  We  won't  take  him  away  with  us ;  let  me  and  Mary  see  him.  We  want 
to  give  bim  this  bread  we  have  brought  all  the  way  for  his  supper." 

"I  cannot  break  the  rules.     You  cannot  go  into  the  prison." 
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"Oil,  oaii't  we  see  father,  sir?"  and  tlie  cbild,  no  longer  able  to  contain 
herself,  biuat  into  loud  aoba,  "  Just,  if  you  please,  let  Mm  come  out,  that 
we  may  speak  to  him,  and  we  will  go  away  and  not  trouble'  jou  any  more. 
Please,  sir,  let  him  come." 

The  jailer's  heart  was  touched. 

"You  may  talk  to  him,  but  you  cannot  go  where  he  is;"  and,  unlocking 
the  huge  ft'ont  door,  b.e  admitted  them  into  the  court-yard,  where  he  left  them 
standing  while  he  went  within. 

He  unlocked  the  prisoner's  cell. 

"  Two  little  children  want  to  see  you  in  the  court-yard,  one  of  ttom  a  little 
blind  girl.    You  can  come  out  and  see  them  for  a  minute." 

"  Their  mother  has  sent  them,  bless  the  dear  woman  1 "  and  he  arose  from 
his  seat  and  followed  the  jailer  to  tlie  grated  door. 

"You  can  come  no  farther  now.  You  may  talk  to  them  through  the 
grate."  So  saying,  he  passed  into  the  court  and  locked  the  door  after  him. 
,'  Bunyaa's  great  heart  was  melted.  He  who  had  stood  before  the  judges 
and  received  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  without  dismay,  but  rather  with 
"  blessing  the  Lord,"  and  had  gone  to  the  gloomy  cell  with  God's  comfort  in 
his  soul,  LOW  wept  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  shivering  forms  of  his  half-clothed 
children,  and  he  realized  that  their  love  for  him  had  nerved  their  little  timid 
heaila  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  way  to  spare  him  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  Oh,  how  he  longed  to  press  them  to  his  heart  and  kiss  liieir  cold 
pinched  cheeks ;  but  iron  grates  intervene,  and  he  must  be  content  with 
words, 

/'  Joseph  sees  his  father,  and  stretehes  up  his  little  hands  to  reach  him,  and 
Mary  puts  forth  hers.  They  strike  against  the  cold  dull  iron.  Shudderingly 
she  withdraws  them,  while  an  expression  of  horror  passes  over  her  raised 
face.  The  father  sees  it  and  sighs  — not  for  himself — no;  he  can  endure  all 
things, for  his  Master's  sake, — but  for  the  effect  upon  the  guilUess  heart  of 
his  innocent  child. 

'  'i  "  God  bless  you,  my  poor  little  ones,  I  cannot  reach  you,"  he  said  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  utterance.  "  You  have  had  a  long,  weary  way  of  it  to  find 
me.    Did  your  mother  send  you  1 " 

"  No,  father ;  mother 's  sick,"  answered  little  Joseph  quietly.  "  We  come  to 
bring  you  some  supper.  Here  it  is."  And  he  lifted  Mary's  covering  and 
took  from  her  the  roll  of  bread  and  meat  and  handed  it  to  his  father. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  little  boy ;  I  cannot  take  it ;  the  man  will  give  it  to 
me  when  he  comes.    So  your  mother 's  sick,  my  daughter  ?  " 

"  She  took  it  so  hard  when  Thomas  told  her  of  you,  father,  that  she  had  to 
go  to  bed," 

■  "  My  poor  wife  I "  sighs  Bunyan ;  "  the  Lord  keep  her  from  danger.  Did 
you  leave  her  by  herself,  my  child  ?  " 

"  No,  father ;  Aunt  Harrow  was  with  her.  She  made  mother  go  to  bed,  and 
she  tried  to  comfoi't  her." 
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"  Father,  won't  you  go  home  with  us  to  aee  mother  ?     She 's  so  sick." 
"  I  cannot  go,  my  little  Joseph;  I  cannot  get  through  these  great  iron  baia." 
"  Won't  the  maJi  ualock  the  door,  father,  and  let  you  go  home  to  see 
mother  ?    Oh,  you  don't  tmjw  how  sick  she  is." 
"  No^  my  hoy ;  you  must  take  care  of  your  mother ;  I  can't  come  now." 
"  When  will  you  go  home;  father'? "  and  the  tears  rolled  down  from  the 
dear  blue  eyes  as  he  feU  that  hia  father  could  not  go. 

"When  they  let  me  out  of  this  dark  prison,  then  I'll  come  home  to  see 
you  all." 

,"  Can't  I  stay  with  you,  fatlier  ? "  and  the  little  fellow  put  up  his  hands 
beseechingly. 

"No,  Joseph;  yon  must  go  home  with  Mary.  Whowouldtakocareof  her?" 
"  These  children  must  leave,  and  you  must  go  back  to  your  cell,"  said  the 
jMler,  gruffly,  appearing  in  the  narrow  court. 

A  word  of  farewell  and  blessing,  and  the  little  ones  are  driven  through  the 
door  to  find  their  way  home  alone' and  unprotected,  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  miles,  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  a  November  evening. 

The  Omnipotent  Eye  watches  every  step  of  the  weary  way ;  the  Omnipo- 
tent Hand  protects  them  from  every  danger.  Bunyan  trusts,  aa  seeing  "  Hiin 
who  is  invisible,"  and  goes  back  to  the  cell  to  pray. 
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MISS  ALLIE  TOEBETT. 

AMONG  our  young  writers,  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  mention 
than  Miss  Allie  Torbett,  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  Press,  though  few  in  number,  display  so  marked  an 
ability  as  to  promise  for  her  a  very  brilliant  future. 

Miss  Torbett  was  bora  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  and  losing  both  parents 
during  her  early  childhooil,  was  adopted  by  her  mother's  sist«r,  Mrs. 

Vassie  R ,  who,  being  a  lady  of  wealth,  refinement,  and  very 

decided  literary  tastes,  devoted,  herself  assiduously  to  the  intellectual 
culture  of  her  niece,  whose  active  mind  and  keen  thirst  for  knowledge 
amply  repaid  the  care  expended  upon  her. 

There  is  in  her  writings  a  similarity  to  the  earlier  productions  of 
Mrs.  Browning.  The  same  cast  of  mind  is  perceptible  in  both; 
though  experience  and  severe  study,  added  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  her  life,  developed  Mrs.  Browning  to  an  extent  that  could 
never  have  been  reached  by  any  unassisted  genius. 

Miss  Torbett's  "Parthenope"  is  among  her  best  poems.  It  has 
been  widely  copied,  and  received  unqualified  commendation. 

PARTHENOPE. 
She  moaned  within  her  sea-grot  cool  and  deep, 
And  louder  moaned  the  tortured  sea  without; 
The  angry  wind,  with  strong  anna,  beat  the  waves, 
That,  frightened,  rushed  for  refuge  to  the  shore. 
They  foam  with  rage ;  they  howl  with  fear  and  pain ; 
And  thro'  the  din  the  whirlpool's  voice  is  heard, 
Altisonant  and  wild,  alike  a  voice 
Of  Tartarus  that  haunts  a  sea  of  fire. 
Athwart  the  morn  the  murky  clouds  drive  fast. 
And  on  the  sea-coast  slirieks  a  bird  of  night. 
Still  moBJia  the  siren  in  her  sea-grot  coo! ; 
Her  song— that  once  could  diange  the  fate  of  braves 
And  thrill  the  night  with  joy,  and  once  could  cause 
The  rosy  waves  to  dance  with  ecstasy 
So  sweet  that  she  herself  would  faint  with  love — 
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Had  failed  to  win  tlie  hero  of  her  licart. 

From  out  her  long,  black,  rippled  hair,  she  twiata 

The  wreaths  of  coral  and  of  amber  beads ; 

And  from  her  rounded  arma  and  throat  she  draws 

The  strands  of  pearl,  and  flings  them  to  the  deep. 

Out  on  the  waves  she  threw  her  burning  arms. 

And  sought  to  cool  her  fevered  agony ; 

She  pressed  her  patching  temple  to  the  sea, 

And  to  her  throbbing  heart  the  sea  throbbed  back ;  — 

And  then  her  passionate  wild  voice  she  raised 

Above  the  howl  of  waves  and  shout  of  winds, 

"Prepare  within  thy  depths,  this  night,  for  me 
A  peaceful  couch  to  rest  me  on,  0  sea ! 
I  've  wreathed  my  brow,  I  've  sung  my  song  in  vain 
To  win  my  home-bound  hero  Jrom  the  main. 
I  tire  of  life — the  loveless  cheat;  —  and  soon 
Deep  in  a  jewelled  cave  I  'li  sleep  serene. 

0  wavelets,  sing  your  requiems  soft  and  low. 
For,  grief-propelled,  beneath  I  go  I  I  go ! 

1  '11  sleep  serene  untO  some  midnight  hour— 

0  hero,  home  ref«rnedl— by  love's  strong  power 
1 11  stir  me  from  my  death-sleep  in  the  sea, 
And  haunt  thy  dreams  with  aongs  erst  heard  by  me ; 
And  I  will  meet  thee  at  the  gate  of  sleep, 
To  draw  thee  to  my  cave-home  thro'  the  deep, 
0  wavelets,  sing  your  requiems  soft  and  low, 
For,  grief-propelled,  beneath  I  go  I  I  go  I " 

Her  prose  is  equally  striking  and  effective,  as  may  be  observed  in 
her  description  of  a  friend : 

"The  contemplation  of  a  prophetic  and  ravishing  specimen  of  God's  work, 
though  uncompleted,  is  blinding  and  transporting.  I  see  one  now  who  is 
touched  nith  the  chrism  of  adoption,  and. 


so  dizes  and  bewilders  eyes,  all  used  to  darkness,  as  to  render  description  an 
impoverishment. 

"However,  this  one  is  my  subject:  but  she  possesses  so  much  of  counte- 
nance and  character  that  is  versative  and  varied,  as  to  almost  elude  speech. 

"  Her  fiiccs  are  as  numerous  as  the  fabled  Typhous,  and  her  dispositions 
are  quite  as  various.    It  may  be  said  that  her  indi^viduality  ig  versatility. 
18 
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"  Behold  to-day  a  countenance  that  is  sweet  ianocennc!  Her  eyes  have 
the  mysterious  shade  and  imiuatority  of  the  dawn,  and  she  is  as  tmstijig, 
and  joyous,  and  pliant  aa  the  sweetest  child.  When  suddenly  you  view  the 
face  of  a  hero,  sublimated  and  unutterable;  a  face  that  represents  the  char- 
acter of  an  Anne  Askew,  or  the  'Maid  of  Orleans,'  earnest,  powerful,  and 
inde&tigable,  and  the  might  and  truth  of  genius  is  dominant.  'The  truth 
is  the  right,'  she  says;  'it  matters  not  wlio  blindly  judges,  it  matters  little 
who  defames,  so  that  I  have  lived  my  life.' 

"Again  you  are  presented  to  la  belle  de  la  Jour.  The  fair  physique  is 
regnant;  debonair  and  nymphish,  splendent  and  dazzling,  her  fece  and 
iigure  being  a  perfect  typificalion  of  June,  A  sensuous  tinting  and  opulence 
in  cheek  and  hair;  a  sweetness  and  fulness  in  lips  and  contour;  a  matchless 
ease  and  languor  in  figure,  and  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  such  perfume 
and  ripeness  that  verily  represents  the  June  embodied,  and  you  would  un- 
doubtedly exclaim,  'Why,  io!  the  summer  is  here!' 

"Or,  again,  she  is  a  queen  of  tragedy,  or  a  poetess,  sad,  weary,  and  touching. 
However,  it  must  be  said,  there  is  over  all  a  dignity  and  loftiness  that  ia 
innate  and  patent^  and  which  is  the  seal  and  stamp  of  her  character. 

"  Yet  is  there  another  part  of  this  nature  that  an  unanointed  pen  can  never 
depict. 

"It  is  a  lease  of  the  Lord,  an  ascension  spot,  a  haunt  of  spirits  white  and 
sanctified,  and  a  voice  says,  aa  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  to  Moses  from  the 
burning  bush,  'Tread  with  feet  unshod,  for  this  is  holy  ground.' 

"There  are  divine  radiations  from  this  heaven  within  that  come  to  us. 
A  returning  of  love  for  hatred;  'a  cup  of  cold  water  administered  to  a 
calumniator,  and  I  have  a  vision.'     It  is  this:^ 

"A  hospital  of  vagabonds,  wherein  is  foulness  and  miasma;  a  dismal  gloom, 
and  through  this  gloom  there  passes  a  light.  Is  it  a  ray  of  the  halo  about 
the  Redeemer's  head? 

"Acot,  whereon  a  creature,  physically  depraved  and  obnoxious,  and  beside 
the  cot  a  wonmn,  chaste  and  luminous,  kneeling,  and,  with  white,  undefiled 
hands,  washing  the  feet,  grimed  and  blaekened,  of  the  wretehed  Paiiah. 

"And  'the  light'  is  this  saintly  presence.  It  ia  seldom  that  we  find  phys- 
ical beauty,  wit,  brilliancy,  and  depth  of  intellect,  sweetness  of  heart,  an 
austere  virtue,  and  a  SMntly  devotion  and  charity,  so  lavishly  given,  so 
collectively  bestowed.  But  one  would  say  that  these  munificences  are  not 
misplaced,  as  they  are  possessed  with  so  much  modesty  and  unconsciousness, 
and  so  religiously  and  discreetly  employed. 

"There  are  some  verses  that  one  who  knew  her  would  say  should  have 
been  written  of  her:  — 

"And  if  any  painter  drew  her. 
He  would  paint  her  unaware 
^Vith  a  halo  round  hrr  hair. 
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"And  a  dreimer  [did  you  show  him 
That  ?ame  piiture)  would  exclaim, 
"Tia  an  angel  with  a  name.' 

"And  all  hearts  do  piay,  —  'God  love  her  I' 
Ay,  and  always   m  gDod  sooth, 
We  nmv  be  sure  he  doth." 

Id  personal  appearance  Miss  Torbett  is  rather  petite,  yet  her  figure 
is  full  and  perfect ;  her  eyes  are  hazel ;  her  hair,  a  shining  golden- 
brown,  and  her  complexion  clear  and  brilliant.  She  resides  with  her 
aunt  at  a  beautiful  counti-j'-seat  a  few  miles  from  Louisville,  Ky. 


A  MADEIGAL. 


Bend  in  homage,  stately  roses,  for  a  queen  doth  pass  to-day. 

Breathe  not,  leat  you  taint  the  pure  rohes  of  the  queen  who  goes  this  way : 

She  is  whiter  than  the  hhes ;  she 's  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet ; 

She  is  all  that 's  fine  and  perfect — oh,  my  one  with  grace  replete  I 

In  the  woodland  dim  and  silent  coos  and  coos  a  wee  sad  dove. 
Hush  I  O  sighing  ring-dove,  till  I  hear  the  footfell  of  my  love. 
List  I  she  comethl  she  — my  angel;  and  her  azure  covering 
Is  a  part  of  heaven's  own  blueness  'bout  her  fair  form  h 


And  I  look  to  see  the  halo  'round  the  golden  of  her  hair, 
And  my  heart^pulse  tkrobbeth  fainter  as  she  Cometh— oh,  the  feirl 
Cometh  thro'  the  yielding,  ravished,  scented,  amber  evening  air. 
Up  the  ranks  of  startled  roses,  marshalled  in  tke  gay  parterre. 

With  a  motion  like  a  blossom  swaying  in  the  summer  wind. 

Stop,  my  splendor  I  wait  a  minnte  I  lest  thy  glory  strikes  me  blind. 

Holy  lips  and  glitt'ring  tresses,  sweet,  celestial  eyes  are  hei's. 

Oh,  my  Florence  I  oh,  mj  faultless  I  thy  grand  sweetness  qmclcms  tears  1 

Bend  in  homage,  stately  roses,  for  a  queen  doth  pass  to-day. 

Breathe  not,  lest  you  taint  the  pure  robes  of  the  queen  who  goes  this  way: 

She  is  whiter  than  the  lilies;  she's  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet; 

She  is  all  that 's  fine  and  perfect — oh,  my  one  with  grace  replete ! 
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In  the  desolated  woodland,  moan  and  moan,  O  little  dove  I 

Naught's  below  but  wide-drawn  darkneBS,  and  gray  autumn-clouds  above. 

Yet  I  care  not  for  the  pale  day,  wasting,  dying  patiently. 

For  I  'm  listening,  lest  I  hear  not,  should  God's  angel  call  for  me. 

Where 's  the  face,  so,  white  and  glorious,  erst  did  move  my  soul  to  bliss  ? 
Oh,  my  Florence — mine,  my  SMnted  1  she  is  dead  to  me,  I  wis ; 
And  the  blossomH,  gay  and  graceful,  that  adorned  this  garden-path, 
They  liave  bad  their  day,  O  sweet  ones,  and  are  gone  with  autumn's  death. 

And  I  aUnd  alone,  heart  empty,  with  my  idol  turned  to  clay- 
She,  the  one  I  named  "  my  sainted,"  's  only  earth,  dearf  earth,  to-day. 
Just  a  woman,  small  and  slender,  with  two  wild'ring  eyes  of  blue. 
Burnished  bands  of  golden  hair,  and  a  rose  mouth  moist  with  dew. 

Im  /emme  Florence,  sweet  and  winsome,  is  a  beauteous  treachery. 
0  my  God  I  my  other  Florence,  "  saint  unspotted,"  where  is  she? 
Where 's  the  feee,  so  white  and  glorious,  erst  did  move  my  soul  to  bliss  ? 
Oh,  my  Florence — mine,  my  sainted  1  she  is  dead  to  me,  I  wis. 

In  the  desolated  woodland,  moan  and  moan,  O  little  dove  I 

Naught's  below  but  wide-drawn  darkness,  and  gray  autumn-clouds  above. 

Yet  I  care  not  for  the  pale  day,  wasting,  dying  patiently ; 

For  I  'm  listening,  lest  I  hear  not,  should  God's  angel  call  for  me. 
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MRS.  DAVIESS  is  of  pure  Revolutionary  stock.  Her  two  grand- 
sires,  Capt.  George  Robards  and  Col.  John  Thompson,  hav- 
ing fought  through  the  war  for  Independence,  married  fair  and  excel- 
lent daughters  of  the  Old  Dominion,  of  which  all  parties  were  natives, 
and  soon  after  removedto  Kentucky,  settling  on  adjoining  plantations. 
Drawn  together  by  the  common  memories  of  their  service  in  the  field, 
their  acquaintance  ripened  into  warm  intimacy,  which  had  the  not 
uncommon  result  of  an  alliance  by  marriage  between  the  two  families. 
In  1807,  Miss  Kobards  and  John  B.  Thompson  were  united  in  mar- 
riage, and,  after  a  short  residence  on  their  farm,  removed  to  Harrods- 
burg,  where  they  ever  after  resided,  Mr.  Thompson  practising  success- 
fiillyhis  profession — the  law,  —  occasionally  serving  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  when  the  cholera  swept 
over  the  land  in  1833,  taking  him  among  its  victims.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  seriously  contracted 
the  horizon  of  his  family's  future ;  but  a  proud  and  energetic  mother 
did  all  within  her  power  to  keep  this  sad  reverse  from  interfering  with 
their  substantial  good.  She  gave  her  four  sons  liberal  educations,  and 
her  daughters  such  opportunities  as  the  village  school  afforded,  which 
was  then,  and  is  now,  among  the  best  in  the  West,  The  sons  were  all 
educated  in  their  father's  profession,  and  the  eldest,  John  B.  Thomp- 
son, the  only  one  that  entered  into  public  life,  was  for  many  years  a 
representative  of  Kentucky  in  Ciongress,  and,  while  Lieut.-Governor 
of  the  State,  was  elected,  at  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  to  fill  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Daviess's  opportunities  for 
the  acquirement  of  social  distinction  were  of  the  finest.  Residing  in 
Harrodsburg,  which  every  summer  for  many  years  was  a  resort  of  ■ 
fashion  and  gayety,  she  was  brought  in  constant  contact  with  the  elite 
of  Southern  and  Western  society  that  for  six  months  of  the  year 
thronged  this  "Saratoga  of  the  West."  Doubtless,  in  the  scattered 
homes  of  this  smitten  region,  when  their  now  sobered  tenants  dwell  on 
the  happy  days  of  "lang  syne,"  Miss  Marie  Thompson  has  ever  a 
place  in  the  revived  tableaux. 
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In  1839,  Miss  Thompson  was  niarried  to  "William  Daviess,  son  of 
Ciapt.  Samuel  Daviess,  and  nephew  of  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess, 
a  gentleman  of  worth,  of  fine  address  and  remarkable  colloquial  powers. 
He  was  educated  for  a  lawyer,  but  never  practised.  He  entered  upon 
a  public  career  with  great  zest  and  promise  of  reward  to  his  ambition, 
but,  falling  into  wretched  health,  resigned  his  place  in  the  State  Senate, 
and  has  since  contented  himself  with  rural  pursuits  ;  and  seldom  does 
a  roof-tree  shelter  a  more  hospitable  home  or  a  more  agreeable  family 
circle  than  does  the  one  of  Hayfields. 

Mrs-  Daviess's  writings,  especially  poetry,  were  not,  as  now  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  result  of  her  training  in  belles-lettres,  but  simply 
the  overflow  of  feeling  and  ikncy  that  would  not  be  repressed.  Her 
coming  before  the  public  was  not  with  the  intention  of  ever  writing 
profeissionally,  nor  the  pursuit  of  the  ignva  fatwus,  fame. 

A  bridal  compliment  to  a  friend  was  so  kindly  received,  that,  by 
request  from  one  and  another  editor,  Mrs,  Daviess  threw  out  many 
waifs  of  beauty  on  the  passing  current  of  journalism,  seldom  under 
her  own  name,  but  signed  by  such  name  as  the  passing  fancy  suggested. 
Her  effusions  were  extensively  copied,  and  complimented  for  their 
smooth  flow  of  rhyme  and  almost  redundant  beauty  of  expression. 
"  The  Nun  "  was  the  most  elaborate  poem  she  ever  published.  Most 
of  MrS;  Davi^s's  MSS.  and  copies  of  her  published  articles  were  de- 
stroyed by  an  accident,  and  we  have  but  few  poetical  specimens  to 
choose  from.  "  A  Harvest  Hymn  "  breathes  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  sends  his  seedtime  and  harvest  alike  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  and  which  we  should  all  feel,  whether  we  abide  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  prosperity  or  in  the  valley  of  humility. 

For  some  years  after  her  marriage,  if  the  fountain  of  Mrs.  Daviess's 
pen  flowed  at  all,  it  was  like  some  of  those  strange  streams  that  sink 
beneath  the  earth's  surface,  and  wind  on  their  way  unseen,  yet  gather- 
ing strength  and  purity  to  reappear  in  and  fertilize  fresh  fields.  The 
first  fruit  of  Mrs.  Daviess's  revived  autborsbip  which  I  met  were 
"Roger  Sherman  — A  Tale  of  76,"  and  "Woman's  Love,"  both  very 
weD  conceived  and  sustained  stories.  But  her  strong  conviction  that 
the  plain,  practical  duties  of  life  should  command,  if  necessary,  the 
whole  of  every  woman's  time,  seems  to  have  tinged  the  very  holiday 
hours  she  secured  by  extra  exertion  for  the  exercise  of  her  taste;  and 
of  late  her  writings  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  photograph  of  her 
every-day  life.     She  received  from  the  Kentucky  State  Agricultural 
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Society  a  premium  for  the  essay  on  the  "Cultivation  and  Uses  of 
Chinese  Sugar-Cane,"  a  product  she  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
State,  prophesying  it  would,  as  it  has,  become  a  staple  of  the  West. 
Subsequently,  she  was  awarded  a  diploma  for  an  essay  upon  some  lit- 
erary theme  by  the  National  Fair,  held  in  St.  Louia  a  few  years  ago. 
For  some  time  she  has  been  special  contributor  to  several  leading 
agricultural  papers.  Among  them,  Colman's  "Eural  World,"  of  St. 
Louis,  and  "Cultivator  and  Country  Geutleiuao,"  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Her  letters  in  these  jouruals  are  among  their  most  charming  features, 
and  the  most  useful  exercises  of  a  fluent  pen.  Viewed  from  one 
standpoint,  all  literature  can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  writers 
of  Art,  and  the  writers  of  Nature.  In  one,  the  composer  is  admired  as 
a  master- architect,  who  has  ingeniously  fettered  together  base,  shaft, 
and  cornice ;  where  thoughts  stand  like  pillars  carefully  hewn,  and 
whose  figures  adorn  them,  as  curiously- wrought  carving  these  columns. 
In  the  other  class,  we  look  upon  the  author  as  a  friend,  who,  with 
absorbing  conversation,  beguiles  us  into  a  walk,  and  all  the  while 
points  out  to  us  the  charms  of  the  landscape  spread  out  before  us ; 
showing  us  the  mist-enveloped  truths  that  rise  like  blue  hills  in  the 
distance,  but  lingering  on  the  familiar  things  that  surround  us; 
descanting  with  as  much  grace  on  the  usefulness  of  the  herb  as  the 
beauty  of  the  flower ;  commenting  with  equal  interest  on  the  value  to 
commerce  of  the  distant  river  which  bears  on  its  waters  the  produce 
of  our  own  and  foreign  lands,  and  the  meanderings  of  the  babbling 
brook  that,  fretting  over  the  rocky  leijges,  descends  into  the  peaceful 
valley  on  foamy  wings. 

Mrs.  Daviess  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  can  please  her  readers 
as  well  with  explanation  of  the  useful  as  descriptions  of  the  beautiful, 
ofiien  blending  the  two  together  in  a  manner  we  think  quite  her  own. 

Mrs.  Daviess  is  a  living  refutation  of  the  world-wide  charge  of  the 
incompatibility  of  literary  and  housewifely  tastes.  You  might  sur- 
prise many  of  her  neighbors  with  the  information  that  she  "wrote  for 
publication."  She  has  always  seemed  to  mingle  literary  habits  so 
easily  with  the  overwhelming  cares  of  a  large  femily,  that  we  hope 
that  genius  as  well  as  water  will  find  its  level,  and  that  she  will  some 
day  find  leisure  for  a  free  exercise  of  her  pen,  and  we  see  her  take  a 
prominent  place  among  the  "Southland  Writers." 
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The  Hebrew  reapera  on  their  hlacles  leaned  and  gazed  o'er  the  plain 
Wet  with  the  toil-drops  from  their  hrow  as  from  a.  summer's  rain ; 
Then,  tho'  upon  their  dreary  minds  the  vision  clear  arose 
Of  home,  and  all  its  amilii^  group,  and  evening's  sweet  repose. 
They  gathered  of  their  harvest  fruits,  and  ere  the  trump  that  woke 
From  every  hill  and  grassy  glade  its  wild  thanksgivings  spoke. 
They  from  ten  thousand  altar-fires  sent  to  the  bending  skies 
The  incense  of  tteir  grateful  hearts  ia  harvest  sacrifice. 

And  smiled  the  eye  of  heaven  more  bright  on  ancient  Palestiae, 
Than  it  is  wont  in  summer  hours  on  our  fiiir  land  to  shine  — 
Did  genial  rains  fall  freer  there,  or  the  iresh,  lifeful  breeze 
Come  with  more  stirring  hopes  to  them  from  wide  commercial  seas 
Than  unto  us — or  had  they  hearts  more  glad,  or  arms  more  strong, 
Than  has  our  free  land's  sturdy  race  —  that  we  have  not  a  song, 
Or  altar-fire,  or  trumpet-note,  at  harvest  home,  to  call 
Forgetful  hearts  to  thanlcf ulness  to  Him  who  giveth  all  ? 

Come !  if  the  temple  hath  no  voice  that  claims  that  task  of  love, 
Come  round  the  household  altar  now,  and  yield  to  Him  above 
Thanks  for  the  treasure  garnered  in ;  aak  for  thy  strength,  again 
To  reap  where'er  Hia  kindness  spreads  the  golden  harvest  plain ; 
And  pray  thy  nation  may  not  prove  ungrateful  as  that  race. 
That  Heaven  may  never  make  thy  home  a  bare  and  blighted  place ; 
That,  tho'  a  conq'ror  tramples  now  o'er  Judea's  courts  and  plains. 
No  tyrant  step  shall  stain  our  land  or  scar  her  sons  with  chains. 
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VALUE  OF  PERMANE^■CK  IN  HOME  AND  VOCATION. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  discontent  lies  in  wliat  phrenologists  term 
locality.  Coupled  with  that,  and  almost  aa  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon 
our  chaiacters,  is  the  want  of  a  feeling  of  permanence  in  our  vocations. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  human  progress  when  the  revolutionary  axe  was 
laid  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  that  bitter  root  whence  sprang  all  the  un- 
just and  bajiefu!  usages  of  aristocracy;  yet  it  was  a  pity  that  with  the  genea- 
logical tree  should  perish  the  many  ftiir  virtues  that  clustered  in  its  shade,  as 
love  of  home,  pride  of  name,  and  fealty  to  tindred  blood.  It  is  an  animating 
thought  to  the  spirited  younger  brother,  that  he  has  an  equal  interest  in  the 
honors  and  name  of  his  sire ;  and  that,  when  the  sire  has  been  gathered  to 
hia  rest,  law  will  give  him  an  equal  interest  in  his  heritable  goods.  Yet  it  is 
a  shame  because  no  law  entails  the  homestead  on  the  name — that  the  place 
which  a  father's  pride  and  mother's  t^te  have  combined  to  render  a  paradise, 
should  have  none  hut  a  salable  value  in  their  children's  eyes.  So  with  our 
callings.  It  is  a  proud  tiling  to  feel  we  are  not  born  serfs  to  any  soil  or  con- 
dition —that,  by  virtue  of  our  own  good  deeds,  and  in  the  strength  of  our  own 
will,  we  may  rise  to  any  station  in  our  country's  scale  of  honor ;  and  yet  it  is 
sad  to  feel  that  almost  all  our  homes,  and  talents,  and  vocations  are,  lite 
Chinese  junks,  ever  floating,  and  that  all  we  have  and  are  can  be  had  at  a 
price.  Ay,  there  is  purity,  and  should  be  strength,  in  the  tie  that  binds  us 
to  the  homestead.  The  family  that  realizes  its  present  to  be  its  fiiture  home 
for  all  time  to  come,  will  not  be  drones  or  idlers,  dreamers  or  speculators,  in 
the  many  El  Dorados  that  lure  the  sanguine  to  ruin. 

The  trembling  grandsire  will  plant,  because  he  knows  his  fair  young 
grandchild  shall  gambol  in  the  shade  of  his  cherished  tree ;  the  young  will 
sow,  because  they  shall  reap;  and  thus,  planting  and  fending  together,  make 
strong  tiie  bonds  that  hold,  by  happy  associations,  all  to  the  old  hearth-stone. 
In  a  like  manner,  a  faith  in  the  permanence  of  our  vocations  conduces  to 
skill  and  proficiency,  and  generates  an  honorable  emulation  to  excel  in  that 
craft  with  which  we  know  our  name  and  memory  shall  ever  be  identified. 
And  this  feeling  of  permanence  in  our  homes  and  vocations  gives  higher 
tone  to  our  moral  nature.  Knowing  that  upon  the  acquaintances  of  to-day 
we  are  to  depend  for  the  courtesies  and  kindness  that  must  sweeten  our  even- 
ing hours  of  life,  we  allow  our  hearts  to  throw  out  their  tendrils  freely,  nor 
feaj  they  shall  be  rudely  broken.  Cordiality  and  benevolence  take,  in  our 
intercourse  with  our  kind,  the  place  of  formality  and  sclfisliness ;  and,  instead 
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of  a  restless  desire  to  find  how  wc  can.  make  all  wc  meet  subserve  our  inter- 
ests, ive  know  no  higher  pleasure  than  hasking  in  the  sunaliine  of  gratitude 
vl  eh.  ou  OWE  selfish  service  of  onr  kind  has  caused  to  light  and  glow 
a  oun  1  US  L  ying  nder  these  influences,  the  homes  that  are  now  so  often 
pro:^ned  hy  the  reckless  steps  of  vice  and  the  hideous  voice  of  discord 
o  Id  hecon  e  wl  t  they  should  be,  the  highest,  purest  type  a  Christian 
knows  ot  heavenly  rest.  >  Then  should  we  understand  that  feeling  which 
makes  t  nsafe  to  g  ve  voice  to  the  songs  of  Switzerland  in  the  ears  of  her 
ex  led  sold  y  the  sentiment  that  makes  the  stricken  foreigner  beg  his  way 
back  to  his  "  Vatei-land ; "  the  umjuenched  desire  that  sends  the  outcast  Jew 
in  his  death-hour  to  lay  his  boues  in  the  desolate  laud  of  his  feith. 
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SAEAH  A.  DOESEY. 

SAYS  one  who  knows  her  intimately,  and  "none  know  her  but  to 
love  her,  none  name  her  save  to  praise,"  alluding  to  the  "Eccol- 
lections  of  Henry  W.  Allen :  " 

"  To  comprehend  the  organization  that  gave  being  to  tiiis  booli,  one  must 
have  Irnown  the  author— a  woman  highly  strung,  and  yet  calm;  nervous, 
and  yet  courageous;  sensitive,  and  yet  not  susceptible;  and  strongly  practical 
and  considerate  of  tbe  common  uaagfes  of  life.  For  one  of  such  poetic  taste, 
such  ardent  fancy,  and  withal  devoted  in  no  ordinary  degree  and  with  no 
common  fidelity  to  her  duties,  her  friends,  her  country,  and  her  God,  she 
possesses  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  faculty  of  friendship,  so  to  speak — 
that  pure  disinterestedaess  of  soul  which  enables  ifa  possessor  to  put  aside 
all  selfish  considerations  in  behalf  of  its  objects  of  regard,  and  to  separate 
fi^m  any  wanner  or  more  sentimental  feeling  the  affection  that  may  so 
legitimately  exist  between  the  sexes. 

"She  bad  known  Governor  Alien  from  her  childhood,  is  twenty  yeara 
his  junior,  and  was  actuated  in  his  service  not  only  by  friendship  and  zeal, 
but  a  sort  of  hero-worahip,  which  our  late  disastrous  struggle  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  in  the  Southern  breast." 

Sarah  Aone  Ellis  was  born  on  bcr  father's  plantation,  just  below 
Natchez,  Her  parents  also  had  a  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city,  where  she  was  brought  up.  Her  parents  were  both  young  and 
very  wealthy,  belonging  to  the  oldest  and  most  influential  families  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Her  mother  was  Mary  Routh;  her  father, 
Thomas  George  Percy  Ellis.  She  was  the  eldest  child,  born  before 
her  mother  was  sixteen;  therefore,  being  rather  an  earnest,  grave  sort 
of  a  child,  her  mother  always  declared  "Sarah  was  much  older  than 
she  was."  Her  parents  were  both  gay,  and  much  beloved  in  society. 
Her  mother  was  a  very  lovely  woman,  and  her  father  was  very  gifted 
and  brilliant.  He  died  very  suddenly  at  an  early  age.  Sarah  was 
his  idol,  being  the  only  daughter  with  two  sons,  until  a  girl  was  horn 
three  weeks  before  his  death.  She  adored  her  father;  his  death  made 
a  deep  and  ineffaceable  impression  on  her,  even  at  the  early  age  of 

2or, 
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The  dim  outlines  of  tlic  gi-oundwork  of  "Agnes  Graham's  "  *  family 
story  were  Mrs.  Dorsey's  own.  Her  "greatgrandfather,  grandmother, 
and  aunts  suffered  in  that  terribly  mysterious  dispensation  of  God. 
The  earliest  recollection  of  Mrs.  Dorsey  recalls  her  grandmother,  a 
beautiful,  stately  woman,  with  exquisite  hands  and  moulded  form,  an 
inmate  of  her  father's  house,  hopelessly  melancholy,  possessing  every- 
thing that  the  prestige  of  birth,  and  rank,  and  wealth  could  give;  but 
the  "skeleton  in  the  closet"  was  always  there,  and  for  years  this 
dreadful  thought  pursued  her,  even  from  childhood,  as  it  had  all  of 
her  family  (her  gifted  aunta  as  well),  making  their  inner  lives  deeper 
and  more  thoughtful  than  the  life  of  most  people. 

Her  mother  married  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dahlgren,  afterward  of  the 
C.  S.  A.,  brother  to  the  now  Federal  Admiral.  Sarah  was  passionately 
fond  of  books,  and  was  most  carefully  educated  by  her  mother  and 
stepfather.  She  bad  every  advantage  that  money  could  procure. 
Her  youth  was  very  gay  at  Natchez,  noted  as  the  "society  town"  of 
the  South,  We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Dahlgren  entertained  charmingly, 
in  true,  open-hearted  Southern  manner.  She  died  of  disease  0/  tJie  heart, 
in  1S58. 

In  1853,  Miss  Sarah  Ellis  was  married  to  Samuel  W.  Dorsey,  of 
Tensas  Parish,  Iia. 

From  earliest  youth,  in  common  with  most  thinking  Southerners,  she 
has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  laboring  class,  and  can  say  honestly, 
in  the  face  of  Heaven,  she  has  devoted  every  faculty  she  possesses  to 
their  improvement,  so  far  as  she  could,  while  she  owned  them.  This 
she  did  as  a  matter  of  duty.  She  now  does  what  she  can  for  them  as 
a  matter  of  humanity.  Every  Sunday,  in  her  plantation-home  in 
Tensas  Parish,  she  has  a  class  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  scholars  of  negroes. 
She  teaches  them  to  read  and  write,  and  religion.  She  is  an  Episcopa- 
lian, and  believes  a  full  ritual  the  only  way  to  interest  or  reach  these 
masses.  Her  husband  lost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  milliou  of  dollars  by 
the  war.  They  took  their  negroes  to  Texas  during  the  "  struggle  for 
Confederate  independence."  They  are  devoted  to  them,  and  are  still 
with  them.  Some  of  the  experiences  of  Louise  Peyrault  (in  "  Lucia 
Dare")  were  real.  Indeed,  most  of  the  Southern  incidents  in  this 
book  are  true,  most  of  the  characters  from  life.  Th?  scenes  in  Natchez 
are  merely  idealized ;  any  old  resident  can  locate  them. 

»  Publiahcd  serially  in  tlie  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  1864,  and  a  revised  edition 
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Mrs.  Dorsey  began  to  write  for  the  press  by  accident, — a  lucky  one  was 
it  for  the  public.  Writing  on  business  to  the  New  York  ClLurokman,  she 
ventured  to  answer  a  questiou  propouoded  in  that  paper  concerning 
the  use  of  the  choral  service  and  full  ritualism  for  negroes.  She  had 
adopted  the  full  ritual,  and  had  herself  adapted  the  American  liturgy 
to  some  of  the  cathedral  services  and  music  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  wrote  her  experience  of  five  years'  use  of  this  musical  science  to 
the  Churehman.  The  editor  published  her  letter,  and,  in  a  subsequent 
number,  another,  signing  the  articles  "Filia  Ecclesiie,"  daughter  of 
the  church.     She  liked  the  name  and  has  ever  since  retained  it. 

Mrs.  Dorsey  has  lived  almost  equally  at  Natchez  and  on  Lake  St. 
Joseph,  where  her  family  have  had  their  plantations  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  State. 

All  of  Mrs.  Dorsey's  writings  are  Southern  in  tone  and  character, 
and  have  nationality,  and  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  true 
pictures  of  that  phase  of  Southern  existence  which  is  over  and  will 
soon  be  forgotten  in  the  misery  into  which  our  unhappy  country  is 
plunged. 

Mrs.  Dorsey  is  passionately  fond  of  study,  but  has  nece^arily  been 
a  woman  of  society  and  of  the  world,  all  her  life.  The  friend,  once 
before  quoted,  speaking  of  her  memory  of  what  she  read,  as  illustrated 
in  her  "  Eecollections  of  Grovernor  Allen,"  remarks  : 

"  The  writer  of  this  book  has  so  '  encyclopedic  a  mind,'  so  to  speak,  that 
her  daily  conversation  is  quite  as  much  strewn  with  the  result  of  her  reading 
as  are  the  pages  here  recorded.  I  have  sometimes,  when  in  her  society,  been 
reminded  of  Sidney  Smith's  remark  about  memory— when  he  termed  it  a 
wondrous  engine  of  social  oppression.  Yet  is  slie  frank,  eager,  and  artless  as 
ft  child." 

Her  married  life  has  been  smooth  and  unruffled.  She  recognizes  ail 
of  God's  goodness  to  her,  having  had  more  than  "  the  fourteen  happy 
days  of  the  Moorish  monarch." 

During  the  war,  Mrs.  Dorsey  spent  two  years  in  Texas.  While 
there,  she  aided  in  nursing  in  a  Confederate  hospital,  and  did  such 
work  for  the  church  as  she  could.  She  travelled  twice  from  Texas  to 
the  Mississippi  River  by  land,  once  with  her  husband,  two  overseers, 
and  several  hundred  negroes.  The  measles  broke  out  among  them  ; 
they  had  a  very  distressing  time,  and  buried  the  poor  creatures  all 
along  the  road.  They  were  frequently  compelled  to  encamp  for  days 
and  weeks  at  a  time.     She  had  a  tent  made  of  a  piece  of  carpet,  but 
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it  did  not  always  protect  them,  as  it  was  not  water-tight.  Mr.  Dorsey 
had  to  leave  her  to  .go  after  some  negroes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  she  was  alone  with  the  overseers  and  negroes  for  ten  days 
in  the  immense  pine  forests  of  Wion  Parish. 

In  1860,  Mi-s.  Dorsey  sent  to  New  York,  to  be  published  for  gratu- 
itous distribution,  the  choral  services  she  had  arranged  and  used  so 
successfully  among  her  negroes  for  years.  The  now  Bkhop  of  Florida 
had  charge  of  this  for  her,  but  the  intended  publisher  failed,  and  the 
war  came,  and  the  service  remained  unpublished.  She  is  an  enthusi- 
astic Episcopalian,  and  was  a  dear  friend  of  the  lamented  Bishop- 
General  Leonidas  Polk.  She  is  very  much  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  order  of  deaconesses,  connected  with  the  church  in  New 
Orleans,  which  was  her  reason  for  making  Agnes  Graham  (in  the 
novel  heretofore  alluded  to)  end  as  one.  This  effort  she  desires  to  make 
iu  obedience  to  a  promise  exacted  from  her  by  Bishop  Polk,  on  hie  last 
visit  to  her,  in  1860,  "  that  she  should  do  everything  in  her  power,  as 
long  as  she  lived,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Sisterhood  of  Mercy 
in  New  Orleans."  The  bishop  considered  this  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  to  the  Church  and  Protestantkm. 

During  the  war,  Mrs.  Dorsey's  house  was  burned  in  a  skirmish,  and 
several  men  killed  in  her  flower-gardens. 

She  is  a  highly  accomplished  lady,  reading  six  languages,  though 
by  no  means  a  pedant — a  musician,  performing  on  the  harp  with  the 
same  exquisite  taste  as  "Agnes  Graham"  is  described  as  doing.  "We 
quote  the  p 


"  The  young  lady,  after  passing  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  atrings  of  the 
harp,  took  her  seat  and  played  a  brilliant,  merry  polka.  .  .  .  Striking  a  few 
modulations  upon  the  strings,  the  music  changed  from  the  gay  polka  move- 
ment to  a  slow,  plaintive  measure.  The  red  lips  parted,  and  breathed  most 
touchingly  the  exquisite  melancholy  strain  of  Schuherfs  'Wanderer.'  The 
song  ended,  the  chords  swelled  on  the  air.  She  sang  the  scena  and  aria 
from  Der  FreischUtz,  '  WU  naMe  mir  (fer  Sehlwmmer  hevor  ich  ikn  geaehn.' 
It  is  a  gem  of  music,  and  it  was  sung  to  perfection.  The  joyous  aUegro 
movement  at  the  close,  '  AUmeine  Pulee  schlagen,'  was  admirably  rendered." 

She  uses  her  pencil  like  a  born  artist !  *  And  yet  Mrs.  Dorsey  is 
by  no  means  a  "  literary  lady,"  as  that  term  is  often  used,  priding  her- 
self much  upon  her  domestic  qualities,  being  a  capital  nurse  for  tlie 

*  The  sigiiette  tiUe-page  of  this  vohiuio  wiii  tlrawu  and  ))ainte(l  by  Mrs.  Dorsoy. 
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sick,  a  good  teacher,  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, a  superb  cook. 

In  1866,  Mrs.  Dorsey  published,  through  M.  Doolady,  New  York, 
"  Recollections  of  Henry  Watkins  Allen,  Brigadier- General  Confeder- 
ate States  Army,  Ex-Governor  of  Louisiana,"  of  which  volume  the 
private  secretary  and  friend  of  Governor  Allen  thus  speaks ; 

"It  is  the  moat  faithful  and  thorough  portrait  of  him  that  could  be  drawn, 
the  best  word-likeness  that  has  been  produced  this  century.  It  is  accurate 
in  point  of  fact;  it  is  ftill  in  materials ;  it  is  tasteful  in  arrangement.  The 
coldest  critic  ciumot  deny  it  the  merit  of  sincerity  and  strict  adherence  to 
truth.  The  most  exacting  literary  critic  would  stultify  himself  if  he  were  to 
Bfly  that  he  found  no  beauties  in  the  style,  no  pathos." 

Reading  a  copy  of  this  ■volume  after  a  friend  of  the  author  has 
read  and  wept  over  it,  we  find  many  passages  "  pencilled,"  with  re- 
marks made  on  the  same.  Speaking  of  the  burial  of  a  brother  of  Henry 
Allen  on  the  prairie  of  Texas,  the  author  says  (pp.  26  &  27)  : 

"It  is  a  pleasant  resting-place, —  one  of  those  Texan  prairies, — they  are  so 
thick  with  bloom  and  verdure.  In  that  dry  atmosphere  the  wild  flowers 
seem  peculiarly  fragrant.  Bulbs  abound— hibiscus,  glowing  crimson;  nar- 
cissi, a  sort  of  blue  narcissus  with  a  golden  centre ;  omitblgalliunis  of  fine- 
rayed  corollas  double  as  daisies,  white,  with  chalices  of  tender  lilac  bordered 
with  green,  so  delicate  they  droop  in  the  plucking ;  crimson  jMjppy  mallows, 
hanging  their  heads  heavily,  as  Clyte  did  hers  in  the  Greek  sculptor's 
thought,  on  their  long,  slender,  hairy  footstalks ;  purple  iris,  small,  Tyrian- 
dyed,  flecked  with  white  and  gold  dots ;  larkspurs,  pink,  and  white,  and 
blue ;  pale,  flesh-colored  prairie-pinks ;  long,  full  racemes  of  straw-colored 
cassias;  great  bunches  of  light  papilionaceous  blossoms,  set  in  ovate  leaves 
of  light  olive-green ;  starry  heleniums ;  coreopsis  too,  yellow,  eight-cleft, 
darkening  into  brown-red  disk  florets ;  foxgloves,  white  and  violet-spotted ; 
pink  and  purple  campanaulas,  cymes  of  golden  bloom,  lite  English  wall- 
flowers ;  paniales  of  downy,  azure,  four-petalled  blossoms,  like  Swiss  forget- 
me-nots  ;  buU-nettles,  with  prickly  runcinate  leaf,  guarding  a  tender,  snow- 
white,  soft  bloom,  which  rivals  the  Indian  jasmine  in  its  exquisite  fragrance 
and  graceful  beauty.  All  sorts  of  salvias,  verbenas,  mints,  and  wild  balms 
grow  profusely  on  those  prairies,  mingled  with  the  delicate,  flue-leaved,  close- 
creeping  vines  of  the  lemon-colored  and  pink-blossomed,  vanilla-scented  sen- 
sitive plants  (mimosas),  and  the  rich  green  of  the  niusqnite  and  gamma 
grasses,  making  a  lovely  covering  even  over  grave?.  And  above  all  this 
bloMoming  earth  stretches  out  a  vast  dome  of  clear  blue  sky,  vast  as  the 
ho-izon  on  the  '  wide,  open  aea.' " 
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To  ivhieK  tlie  friend  pencils  :  "  She  writes  con  amore  here.  There  is 
not  a  jloTser  among  all  of  those  mentioned  that  she  has  not  painted  to 
the  life." 


ALLEN. 

"  What  Allen  lost  on  eaiih  of  love  and  hope,  ho  seemed  to  lay  up  with 
childlike  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  DiTine  All-Father  I  He  had  the  most 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  received  doctriuea  of  Ohrjatianity.  He  believed 
in  God,  in  Christ,  in  the  restitution  of  all  things,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  these  vital 
questions  of  religion  attacked  or  even  discussed  philosophically ;  he  became 
restless,  uneasy,  impatient  under  such  arguments.  His  own  soul  was  so  per- 
meated with  simplest  feith,  that  he  had  neither  pity,  patience,  nor  synipathy 
with  doubting  or  infideUty  in  any  form.  This  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful 
trait  among  men ;  especially  was  it  so  in  Allen,  who  had  never  tafcen  time 
nor  had  interest  enough  in  doubt  to  study  closely  the  vast,  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  theology,  which,  after  all,  generally  prove  to  he  a  Dsedalian  laby- 
rinth to  all  those  who  enter  its  winding  paths,  and  which  almost  deserves 
to  have  inscribed  above  ila  doorway  the  doleful  inscription : 


a  labyrinth  where  is  seldom  found  an  Ariadne  with  a  golden  clue,  or  still 
fairer  Beatrice,  to  guide  one  upward  into  lovelier  resplendent  regions  of  ever- 
lasting light.  Allen  knew  no  more  of  religion  than  what  his  mother  had 
taught  him;  neither  was  he  an  adherent  of  any  church  or  sect.  His  life 
had  probably  been  controlled  by  aa  pure  principles  as  that  of  most  men. 
Mistakes  he  made,  errors  he  was  guilty  of,  hut  his  faults  were  of  such  a 
quality  as  only  made  ftiends  smile  and  love  him  better  than  before.  And 
his  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  could  never  accuae  him  of  anything  premeditated, 
calculated,  malignant,  or  hitter.  And  the  eye  of  the  Great  Impartial  Judge 
h^  probably  made  sufficient  allowance  for  impetuosities  of  temper  and  fire 
of  organization  in  one  of  his  creatures  who  never  claimed  to  be  alliperfect. 
A  fermenting  nature  he  had—  rapid,  rushing  as  a  mountain-torrent,  hurry- 
ing along  the  narrow,  rooky  channel  of  life,  eager,  restless,  ambitious,  dash- 
ii^  itself  clear  and  pure  against  obstructions,  until  at  last  it  lay  calm  in  its 
crystal  transparence,  and  was  a  still  mirror  to  reflect  the  soft  moonlight  and 
steady  radiance  of  the  stars  of  Eternal  Truth  and  Divine  Beauty.  It  must 
ever  he  so  where  faith  in  God,  in  man,  and  in  one's  self  maie  the  substratum 
of  a  nature.     Integrity,  love,  and  truth  have  preservative  and  clarifying  prop- 
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ertiea — like  alum  ajid  cliarcoal  in  muddiest  waters,  or  like  the  innat*  refining 
qualities  in  pure  grape-juice.  They  perhaps  increase  the  fermentation  for  a 
while,  hnt  leave  the  true  wine  of  life  clear  and  sparkling  upon  the  leea  at  li^t." 


GENOA. 


"  Gustave  Pierre  Toutant  Beauregard  is  a  descendant,  on  the  maternal  side, 
of  the  ducal  family  of  the  Eeggios  of  Genoa,  Beautiful  Genoa  I  who  has 
eat,  a  crowned  queen,  on  the  side  of  her  mountains  so  many,  many  centuries, 
with  the  blue  Mediterranean  kissing  her  feet,  and  tossing  in  homage  hefore 
her  all  the  treasures  of  commerce  of  the  world,  ita  spices  and  pearls,  its  silks, 
its  jeweb,  gems  of  art  and  perennial  beauty,  bearing  riches  to  her — to  her, 
throned  on  the  everlasting  hills,  on  the  crests  of  its  sapphire  waves — those 
azure  waves  on  which  once  sailed  the  mimic  fleet  of  ships  and  straws  made 
by  the  child  Columbus  in  his  merry  play,  before  the  dream  of  the  undiscov- 
ered world  ever  rose  before  his  spirit.  It  is  but  a  step  from  tlie  home  of 
Columbus  to  the  former  palace  of  the  Eeggios ;  and  just  below,  close  by  the 
sea,  stands  yet  the  ancient  mansion  of  Andrea  Doria." 

Mrs.  Dorsey  has  seen  all  this  and  enjoyed  it ! 


SOUTHERN   WOMEN. 

"Miss- — —had  waded  in  water  up  to  her  waist  more  tlian  once,  and  walked 
miles  to  carry  warnings  to  Harrison's  pickets.     After  the  skirmish  at  New 

Carthage,  Mrs. learned  that  Hai-rison,  being  compelled  to  retreat,  had 

left  the  dead  body  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier  lying  unburied  at  New 
Carthage.  She  and  iier  niece  got  in  a  '  dug-out,'  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  a 
craft  for  any  but  an  Indian  to  paddle,  rowed  themselves  several  miles  dowu 
the  bayou,  went  to  the  Federal  commander,  and  asked  for  the  body  of 
the  young  Confederate,  which  was  lying  out  on  the  levee,  where  he  had 
fallen.  They  received  permission  to  take  it.  These  modem  Antigonea 
'ifted  it  up,  laid  it  carefully  in  their  canoe,  rowed  baek  home,  dug  a 
grave,  and  buried  it.  Two  months  after,  I  saw  these  ladies  camped  by 
the  roadside  in  Franklin  Parish,  with  a  few  boards  over  their  heads  aa 
a  temporary  shelter  from  the  rain  and  sun ;  lying  at  n%ht  on  the  ground, 
with  only  a  blanket  between  them  and  the  earth,  and  a  'cashmere  shawl' 
as  a  covering  for  themselves  and  two  little  children ;  living  on  corn-bread 
and  bacon;  homeless,  but  cheerful,  strong,  and  brave;  without  a  change 
of  clothing,  until  they  procured  some  homespun  to  make  some  garments. 
They  had  iMt  everything  but  their  courage  and  their  patriotism.    Then 
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we  did  not  doubt  for  one  moment  our  ultimate  success,  and  so  we 
laughed  at  privation,  toil,  and  exposure.  It  was  almost  a  satisfaction  to  us 
to  endure  them.  Were  not  our  best  beloved,  the  idols  of  our  hearts,  bearing 
them  in  camp  Jor-  us  f  We  were  proud  to  be  the  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters 
of  our  lieroea,  and  to  suffer  with  them.  Southern  men  have  been  noble  in  tiia 
war ;  Southern  women  have  been  nobler.  The  remembrance  of  tbe  suffer- 
ings I  have  witnessed,  borne  with  the  steadfast  soul  of  an  Alcestis,  by  some 
of  my  noble  countrywomen,  makes  me  draw  my  breath  gaspingly,  and  sends 
a  shudder  through  every  quivering  nerve.  The  South  may  have  been  wrong 
in  the  C(M«e  belli ;  but  we  were  not  wi'ong  in  our  self-denial  and  patriotism. 
With  the  politics  of  our  men  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But  we  were  right, 
very  right,  to  aid  '  our  own,'  even,  like  our  Pelican,  with  our  very  heart's 
blood.  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  instinct  of  nature  and  true  woman- 
hood." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  "  Preface  "  to  "  Recollections  of 
H.W.  Allen": 

"Many  friends  of  the  late  'Confederate'  Governor  of  Louisiana,  cognizant 
of  the  close  friendship  and  intimacy  which  existed  between  «a,  instigated  by 
an  affectionate  curiosity,  awakened  naturally  by  the  unusual  circumstances 
in  which,  aa  a  people,  we  find  ourselves  placed  at  this  epoch  of  time ;  de- 
sirous to  know  all  that  can  be  made  public  of  the  private  life  of  one  who 
expiated  in  exile  the  '  crime '  of  having  fought  for  us  and  served  us ;  these 
still  grateM  friends  have  requested  me  to  write  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  give 
it  to  the  public.  It  is  very  essential,  for  the  sake  of  Southern  honor  and  the 
position  which  may  be  accorded  us  in  the  future  pages  of  impartial  history, 
that  we  Southern  people  should  also  put  on  record  on  the  files  of  time,  so 
far  as  we  can,  our  version  of  the  terrific  straggle  in  whicli  we  have  been  so 
recently  engaged,  and  from  which  we  have  emerged,  —  after  four  years 
of  unparalleled  suffering,  gallant  resistance,  and  stem  endurance  of  all 
the  fiercest  vicissitudes  of  any  war  ever  waged  by  any  people, — broken 
in  fortunes,  defeated  in  battle,  crushed,  bleeding,  and  subjugated.  Yet, 
amid  the  misery  and  ruin  that  surround  us,  we  feel  sadness,  but  no  eon- 
fusion  of  fece  ;  regret,  but  no  humiliation.  We  did  put  lives  and  wealth 
in  the  balance  of  fortune,  risking,  and  willing  to  risk  all  for  what  we 
considered  more  valuable  than  they.  We  believed  our  rights  invaded,  our 
liberties  attacked,  and  we  fbuglit  to  defend  them  as  well  as  we  could. 

" '  That  for  wliioli  mati  oEfers  up  hU  blood  or  his  property  mnst  be  moro  viiJaable  tban 
they.  In  short,  only  for  the  nobility  within  us,  only  for  virtue,  will  man  open  bis  veins 
and  offer  up  hie  epirit.  But  tbia  nobility,  this  virtue,  presents  different  phases.  With 
the  Christian  martyr,  it  is  faith  ,■  with  the  savage,  it  is  honor;  with  the  republican,  it  ie 
liberty.'— Jeon  Paul  F.  BichUr. 

"In  the  thought  of  ttc  Southern  people  in  1861,  all  three  sentiments  were 
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combined  —  faith,  honor,  love  of  liberty.  They  conacientioualy  believed  all 
these  to  be  attacked.  I  am  by  no  means  asserting  here  that  it  -was  so,  ^that 
the  Republican  party  of  the  Northera  States  was  and  had  been  for  years 
preaching,  with  aU  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  crusade 
against  Southern  institutions,  and  outraging  the  Southern  heart  in  its  keenest 
and  most  vital  susceptibilities.  Thai  question  must  be  decided  in  the  mind 
of  each  individual,  for  Mm  or  for  herself.  I  only  say,  the  Southern  people 
thought  so  I  and  acted  under  the  force  of  that  impression.  The  justice  or 
injustice  of  their  cause  must  be  decided  by  a  higher  and  more  impartial  judge 

"  According  t«  human  judgment,  mecem  is  the  measure  of  righteousness  in 
any  cause.  In  that  aspect,  the  South  has  been  judged  already.  She  fought, 
she  ivaa  weak,  she  m  d^eaied  I  She,  however,  —  and  on  this  point  we  must 
insist, — she  fought  this  war  from  beginning  to  end,  believing,  conscientiously, 
'she  was  doing  only  her  natural  duty. 

"The  ' Confederate  Cross,'  we  were  persuaded,  was  raised  in  honor,  and 
when  it  sunk  below  tlie  world's  horizon,  crimson  with  the  blood  of  Southern 
men,  shed  so  freely  and  so  vainly,  we  felt  it  went  down  behind  the  purple 
sea  of  war  without  dmhmor.  Frankly  and  courageously,  we,  as  a  noble,  true 
people  should  do,  have  accepted  the  issue  from  the  red  hand  of  Mars 

"Memory  and  gratitude  are  all  that  is  left  us.  Ow  hopes  are  laid  in  the  deep 
gi'aves  scattered  through  onr  once  fertile  valleys;  are  buried  under  the 
mounds,  rising  hie  beacons  on  our  hillsides.  Be  silent,  then,  and  let  us  weep ! 
^  "  We  are  not  mourning  over  a  desolated  land  I  The  soil  is  quick  and  pro- 
lific It  will  bloom  again,  even  under  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  We  are 
not  raising  the  sad  lament  over  burnt  homesteads  aud  hearth-atones  dyed  in 
blood  I  They  can  be  rebuilt.  We  do  not  groan  over  riches  that  have  flown 
away  in  smoke  on  the  pinions  of  fire,  or  that  lie  heaped  in  ashes  at  our  feet. 
We  weep  only  for  our  dead,  our  slain  in  battle,  fallen  in  vain.  We  are 
weeping  silently  teai^  of  blood  in  our  seemingly  quiet  hearts  over  that  man, 
the  embodiment  of  our  cause,  the  faithful  servant  of  our  will,  shut  up  so 
long  in  the  dreary  prison-walb  of  Fortress  Monroe— for  those  beloved  ones 
who  have  felt  themselves  driven  by  necessity  away, '  to  lay  their  mutilated 
limbs  in  strange  soil.'  Day  after  day  we  number  over  the  leaden  hours  and 
think  of  that  man  in  that  weary,  weary  prison,  the  marks  of  the  chains  still 
on  those  noble  limbs  that  the  generosity  and  the  stTength  of  a  great  and  vic- 
torious people  ought  never  to  have  permitted  to  be  fettered.  We  are  not 
indifferent  to  aU  these  things.  We  would  be  more  or  less  than  human  if  we 
were.    But  we  are  very  patient,  and  are  a  very  sad  people." 
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GOVEKKOR   ALLEN. 

"  Allen  was  singularly  earnest  in  nature.  His  intellect  was  very  quitk 
and  bright.  If  a  jest  or  an  amusing  anecdote  was  repeated  to  him,  he  would 
seize  the  point  instantly,  and  his  merry  laugh  would  ring  out  witii  all  tlie 
enjoyment  of  a  child.  But  he  had  himeelf  no  innate  sense  of  humor,  no 
appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Euakin  calls  '  tlie  grotesque.'  The  simplicity  of 
hie  nature,  on  this  point,  was  amusing,  and  produced,  sometimes  in  those 
who  loved  him  most,  a  sort  of  tender,  wondering,  smiling  pity ;  because, 
from  the  lack  of  this  inherent  consciousness  of  the  ludicrous,  lie  was  some- 
times betrayed  into  the  assumption  of  positions  that  in  otlier  men  would 
have  been  ridiculous.  The  incongruity,  however,  never  striking  Hm,  he 
would  do  and  say  peculiar  things,  that  would  make  people  smile,  with  such 
entire  bonh&iarme,  such  singleness  of  purpose,  honesty  of  heart,  and  open 
warmth  of  expression,  aa  Sir  William  Hamilton  expresses  it, '  such  culmeii' 
of  truth,  and  goodness,  such  high  ideal  perception  of  romantic  sentiment, 
and  so  much  clever,  shrewd,  practical,  intelle<Mnial  ability  shining  through 
everything,  that,  while  he  was  often  peculiar,  frequently  amusing,  he  never 
was  absurd  or  frivolous  I  Though  sometimes  he  seemed  vain,  he  was  never 
affected.  Ke  was  honest  even  in  his  foibles.  If  he  had  had  any  sense  of 
humor,  he  would  not  have  seemed  vain.  People  that  are  gifted  with  a  quick 
perception  of  wit  and  humor,  instinctively  avoid  placing  tliemselves  in  what 
they  fency  might  be  '  a  ridiculous  pomHott.'  Their  vanity  is  deep,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  hidden.  It  is  a  sensitive  nerve,  that  warns  them,  and  preserves  them 
from  peculiarity.  They  are  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  fear  being  'laughed  at.' 
Allen  never  had  that  fear;  he  never  for  an  instant  supposed  anybody  would 
laugh  at  him.  He  liked  the  badinage  and  railleries  of  a  friend ;  they  amused 
him,  even  at  bis  own  expense.  Allen  never  saw  anything  amusing  in  his 
making  a  desperate  charge  at  Shiloh,  with  his  head  bound  up  in  white  cotton  1 
He  considered  it  all  en  rigk.    It  was  the  best  to  be  done,  under  the  drcum- 


THE  LAUEIES  AT  HOME. 
{From  •' LiuAa  Dure.") 
"The  '  Charmer,'  for  so  was  fancifully  named  the  boat  that  had  transported 
Lucian  up  the  broad  river,  reached  Natchez  just  at  sunset.  Lucian  found  a 
carriage  and  servants  of  Mr.  Laurie's  waitmg  for  him  at  the  landing  'under 
the  hill.'  When  the  rai'riage— it  was  an  open  brette  (the  fashionable 
afkmoon  carriage  for  driving  at  Natchez)  —  reached  the  top  of  the  long  hill, 
at  least  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  round  which  the  road  wound  on  an  inclined 
plane  up  to  Natchez  '  on  the  hill,'  Lucian,  chancing  to  look  behind  him,  could 
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not  refrain  from  uttering  an  exclamation  at  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The 
coachman,  thinking  that  Luciaji  spoke  to  him,  checked  his  horses.  Lucian 
stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  looked  down  to  the  river,  rolling  its  vast  volume 
of  waters  at  the  ftwt  of  the  bluffs.  The  village  of  Natchez,  under  the  hill, 
was  clustered  close  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  bluffs  i«se  precipitoiisly,  gajiiished 
with  pine-trees,  and  locusts,  and  tutted  grasses ;  the  viata  here  terminated  in 
Brown's  beautiful  gardens,  gay  with  flower-beds  and  closely  clipped  hedges. 
Far  away  over  the  river  stretched  the  broad  emerald  plain  of  Louisiana,  level 
with  the  stream,  extending  for  many,  many  miles,  its  champaign  chequered 
with  groups  of  white  plantation-houses,  spotted  with  groves  of  trees,  rich  in 
autumnal  beauty,  glowing  with  crimson,  gold,  and  green,  softened  by  veils 
of  long  gray  moss.  This  plain  was  dotted  with  lovely  lakes,  whose  waters 
shone  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  declining  sun  like  so  many  great  rubies  in 
a  setting  of  smaragdus.  The  sun  went  down  quickly,  aa  he  does  at  sea,  a 
round,  red  fire-ball,  while  light  splendid  clonds  of  purple,  pink,  lilac,  and 
gray  on  the  blue,  blue  heavens  refracted  the  ascending,  slender,  quivering 
rays  of  the  disappearing  orb,  the  type  of  Deity  in  all  natural  religions,  the 
Totem  of  the  Natchez  Indians. 

"The  'Charmer'  was  moving  off,  under  full  head  of  steam,  up  the  river, 
and  a  number  of  skiffe  and  small  boats  were  pSying  about  over  the  broad 
Mississippi.  Lucian  gazed  with  delight  on  all  this  beanty ;  then  seeing  the 
night  coming  on  fast,  he  bade  the  coachman  drive  on.  They  had  some  dis- 
tance to  go —  nearly  two  miles  out  of  the  suburbs  —  before  they  could  reach 
their  destination.  They  drove  rapidly  up  the  streets  of  the  village,  for  the 
town  itself  was  scarcely  more  than  through  the  suburbs,  of  handsome  r^i- 
dences,  whose  gardens,  all  adjoining  and  dovetailed  into  each  other,  almost 
realized  the  descriptions  of  Damascus,  that  queen  of  the  desert,  with  ite  triple 
chain  of  gardenis,  its  necklaces  of  'paradises.'  Lucian  was  confused  and 
excited  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  carriage,  rushing  on  through  acres  of 
bloom,  perfume,  foliage,  and  verdure ;  passing  here  and  there  the  glimmering 
white  pillars  of  stately  houses,  in  most  of  which  lamps  began  already  to 
burn  and  glow,  and  throw  out  long,  narrow  shafts  of  penetrating  light  on 
the  darkness,  glittering  through  the  glossy  shining  leaves  of  the  evei^een 
lawi-mimdi,  the  native  almond-laurel,  and  casting  a  cheering  radiance  over 
the  wayfarer  as  he  passed  along.  Notes  of  music,  and  singing  of  sweet  voices, 
and  the  gay  laughter  of  little  children,  sounded  on  his  ear  and  died  into 
silence  instantaneously  as  the  carriage  rolled  by, 

"  Beloved  city  —  bright  city  of  '  the  Sun  I '  —  how  often  have  I  paced  with 
child's  feet  the  road  that  Lucian  was  now  ti-avelling  over,  and  listened,  as  he 
did,  but  more  lingeringly,  to  the  sounds  of  gentle  human  life  stirring  within 
thy  peaeeful  homes  I  How  often  have  I  thanked  God  for  my  beautiful  child- 
hood's home — for  my  precious  Southern  land  —  for  its  sunshine,  its  verdure, 
its  forests,  its  flowers,  its  perfume ;  but,  oh  1  above  all,  for  the  loving,  refined, 
intelligent,  gentle  race  of  people  it  was  my  great,  my  priceless  privilege  to 
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be  bom  among  — a  people  worthy  to  live  with.— yes, -uioWA^  fo  iw  fm 
The  stern  besom  of  war  has  swept  over  joii,  beloved  Natchez  lour  fairest, 
hom^  liave  been  desolated,  your  lovely  gardens  are  now  only  remembrances 
Your  family  circles  are  broken  Tip;  your  braveat  sons  are  sleeping  m  the 
duat  of  death,  or  weeping  tears  of  bitterness  in  exile;  vour  daughters 
bowed  down  with  penury  and  grief,  are  mourning  beside  their  dirfcened 
firesides ;  your  joyous  households  transferred  to  other  and  kindliei  lands 
the  forms  of  my  kindred  faded  into  phantoms  of  the  past  ^trar^prs  ait 
now  in  the  place  that  once  was  mine ;  but  yet  thou  art  lovelj  still  lovelj  m 
thy  ruin,  in  thy  desolation.  City  of  my  heart  —  city  of  my  love — city  of 
my  childish  joy.     Oh,  city  of  my  dead  1 

"  The  carriage  stopped  suddenly  at  a  gate,  the  footman  swung  it  open,  the 
two  leaves  flew  back  with  a  clang,  the  carriage  proceeded  at  a  slower  pace 
through  an  avenue,  or  rather  wound  through  '  a  piece  of  woods '  that  an 
Englishman  would  call  a  park.  It  was  almost  a  hundred  acres  of  primeval 
forest-trees,  under  which  the  red-man  had  often  danced,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  oaks,  —  white,  red,  and  water  oaks,  —  with  mixture  of  hickory, 
gum,  maples,  magiiolias,  and  the  cucumher-tree,  with  its  umbrella-like  top, 
its  immense  leaf,  and  the  enormous  white  vase  seated  in  the  centre  of  radi- 
ating foliage  like  a  huge  chalice  of  perfume,  handsomer  even  than  its  sister, 
the  magnolia  gfandifiora. 

"Natchez  is  in  the  temperate,  not  the  tropical  zone;  so  there  is  exaggeration 
in  the  faneiftil  descriptions  of  its  climate  and  productions,  as  given  by  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Lady  Georgiana  FuUerton ;  but  it  is  a  warm,  bright,  sun- 
shiny place,  with  marked  and  changeful,  though  not  extreme  transitions  of 
temperature  and  seasons.  Its  pleasant,  gently  rolling  hOls  and  dells  are 
iMighing  and  gay  with  blossoming  trees  and'  shrubs ;  the  old  earth  breathes 
forth,  flowers  from  every  rough  pore — not  heavy,  stupefying,  deeply-colored 
tropical  bloom — but  great  luxuriance  of  fresh,  delicately  tinted  blossoms  of 
all  hues  and  forms,  spreading  successively  their  capricious,  flaunting  beauty, 
mantling  the  old  mother  anew  with  every  morning's  light.  The  wild  flowers 
there  are  worthy  of  being  the  subject  of  Adelbert  Dietrich's  delicate  pencil, 
or  of  Miss  Prescott's  glowing  word-painting.  One  need  only  describe  faith- 
fully what  exists,  not  attempting  to  he^hten  or  exa^erate  with  human 
imagination  or  invention  what  God  has  made  so  lovely,  to  paint  attractive 
pictures  of  those  'magnolia'  hills  and  of  the  park  through  which  Lncia^i 
wiB  now  being  driven. 

"  When  the  carriage  entered  thesmaOer  circle  of  fencing  that  enclosed  the 
house  and  gardens,  the  noise  of  the  wheels  grating  on  tlie  gravel  of  the  drive 
caused  the  heavy  doora  of  the  portal  to  fly  open,  and  Mat^aret  and  Jenny, 
forestalling  the  decorous  servant,  emerged  from  the  gloom  and  advanced  to 
welcome  the  traveller.  Maigaret  looked  like  a  fiiiry  standing  in  the  moon- 
light, her  red-brown  hair  clouded  about  her;  and  Jenny,  who  was  as  usual  all 
dusk,  except  the  curd-like  teeth  and  shining  eyes,  might  have  passed  very 
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well  for  her  attendant  dwarf.  Jenny  was  small  of  her  age  and  had  elfish 
ways.  Her  peculiarities  of  appearance  were  heighteaed  on  this  occasion  by 
costume :  she  sported  a  large  white  apron  with  a  wide  raffle,  much  too  long 
for  her,  really  borrowed  from  Betsy  for  the  purpose  of  adornment ;  a  white 
handkerchief  tied  on  her  head,  turban- fashion,  tall  as  a  dervish's  cap,  a  long 
strand  of  blue  glass  beads  around  her  neck,  a  pair  of  immense  gold  ear-rings, 
and  her  broadest  and  widest  grins. 

"'This  way,  Lucian,  this  way,'  siud  Margaret;  'not  up  the  staircase;' 
leading  him,  as  she  spoke,  beneath  the  flight  of  stairway  which  led  up  into  the 
gallery  of  the  first  story.  Margaret  led  him  then  tiiroi^h  a  hal!  level  with 
the  ground,  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  which  ran  under  the  arch 
of  the  stairways. 

" '  Here  they  all  are,  in  here.  Yon  know  this  ia  such  a  queer  old  Spanish 
house  I    You  '11  soon  find  out  aU  about  it,  though  it  is  puzzling  at  firat.' 

"The  newly  arrived  guest  was  kindly  received  by  Mr,  Lauiie  and  Annie, 
who  were  sitting  alone  near  a  blazing  wood  fire  in  the  family  parlor.  The 
nights  were  too  chilly  for  the  bhnd  man,  even  for  that  early  period  of  the  fall. 

" '  Come  to  the  fire,  Lucian,'  he  said ;  '  one  gets  cool  riding,  and  tliis  old 
house  of  Giiyoso's  is  damp  as  a  baaement,  almost.' 

"  Ludan  looked  around  with  some  curiosity  at  the  rather  old-lashioned, 
quaint  flirniahing  of  the  apartment  they  were  sitting  in  it.  It  was  hand- 
some, but  not  new.  On  the  wall  just  opposite  hung  the  portrait  of  a  man 
in  full  armor — a  dark,  oval  ^e,  handsome  and  swarthy.  Annie  saw  Ms 
glance.  '  That,'  she  said,  taking  up  a  lamp  and  holding  it  so  that  the  light 
could  fell  on  the  picture,  —  '  that  is  a  portrait  of  Bienville,  by  Champagne. 
Bienville  was  a  relative  of  my  famOy.  Here  is  another  of  Guyoso,  the  Span- 
ish Governor  of  Mississippi.' 

" '  Has  n't  he  got  a  long  nose  ? '  interrupted  Margaret,  disrespectfully. 

"  '  Here 's  another  of  Stephen  Minor,  who  was  second  in  command  under 
Spanish  domination.' 

" '  Do  you  like  his  uniform,  Lucian  t '  asked  Margaret. 

'"  It  is  all  red,  with  yellow  facings,  and  see  the  big  star  on  his  breast  I ' 

" '  Here  is  some  gold  plate  belonging  to  Vidal,  that  he  brought  irom  Spain 
to  the  colony.  His  whole  dinner-service  was  gold— is  gold,  I  should  say; 
his  descendants,  our  neighbors,  still  use  it  on  grand  occasions.' 

" '  And  who  is  this  ? '  asked  Lucian,  as  he  examined  a  small  miniature 
hanging  below  the  portrait  of  Bienville. 

"  'That,'  said  Annie,  'is  a  likeness  of  our  grand-uncle,  Pliilip  Noland, 
who  disappeared  in  1807,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  He  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  navy  of  the  United  States ;  his  wife  lost  her  reason  from  grief  at 
his  prolonged  absence.  She  had  just  been  married  —  was  barely  more  than  a 
child  in  years  at  the  time  she  eloped  with  and  married  Philip  against  the 
will  of  her  family.  We  have  some  of  his  letters  still  extant.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  intellectual,  but  not  a  good  man,  from  all  I  can  learn.     His 
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wife  still  survives ;  she  is  over  sixty  years  old  now,  and  has  been  liaimlessly 
insane  since  she  was  sixteen.  She  lives  here,  Luciaoi,  in  one  wing  of  the 
house.  Yoa  may  probably  see  her.  Though  she  is  constantly  attended  by  a 
faithful  nurse,  and  can  rarely  be  persuaded  to  quit  her  room,  or  even  her 
couch,  sometimea  she  becomes  restless  and  wanders  over  the  house ;  her  mind 
is  iiBually  in  a  mazed  state.  We  do  not  confine  lier  at  all ;  it  has  never  been 
necessary ;  we  only  watch  her ;  she  goes  where  she  likes  usually.  Patty  is 
.  always  with  her,  but  Aunt  Jane  is  so  old  she  does  not  want  to  go  about  much ; 
she  dislikes  strangers.  It  is  one  never-ceasing  cry  from  her  lips  after  her 
husband.  No  matter  what  slie  may  be  talking  about,  in  a  little  while  she 
begins  to  moan  for  Philip  and  ask  where  he  is — to  wonder  that  he  does  not 
come.  "Philip  stays  so  long  I  he  never  used  to,"  is  her  constant  cry.  To 
think  that  has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years  I  The  love  of  tlie  woman  has 
survived  eveiything— youtli,  beauty,  reason.  Human  hearts  ai-e  fearful 
things  to  play  or  trifle  with,' " 


BEFUGEEING. 


ji  Diarj  of  Luoia  Dare,  kept  for  her  o 


"The  overseers  have  already  gone  with  nearly  all  the  negroes.  Philip  is 
a  very  extensive  land-owner — has  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  northwest  of  the 
State,  and  he  thinks  it  will  be  safer  to  occupy  his  negroes  on  some  more  re- 
mote plantations.  It  was  very  affecting  to  see  the  negroes  go  off,  marching 
in  procession  two  and  two,  singing  wild  plaintive  Methodist  hymns  as  they 
walked,  following  a  long  tj-ain  of  wagons  which  preceded  them,  laden  with 
their  goods  and  most  cherished  valuables.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  arti- 
cles they  had  massed  together  in  those  wagons !  Louise  ordered  the  overseers 
to  be  as  indulgent  as  possible  to  the  negroes'  whims.  So  they  had  piled  up 
the  que«rest,  most  useless,  and  most  incongruous  articles — iron  pols,  kettles, 
tubs,  chicken-coops,  old  clothes  in  iong  sacks  stuffed  to  buretiag,  Yoi\  never 
could  conceive  all  the  trash  they  had  collected  together — about  as  uaeftil  as 
the  glass  beads  or  broken  bits  of  mirrors  of  savages.  The  smaU  children 
were  transported  in  large  covered  wagons,  the  nurses  and  old  women  sitting 
solemnly  in  the  midst  to  carry  the  babies ;  and  every  wagon  swarming  with 
tiny  black,  woolly  heads,  and  bright  eyes  peeping  through  every  crevice  of 
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file  oovcringa.  I^ouisc  moved  about  among  'tlie  people,'  seeing  after  the 
arrangements  for  their  comfort.  She  promised  to  join  them  very  soon.  They 
seemed  satisfied  when  she  told  them  tliat,  though  before  their  countenonceB 
had  expressed  some  anxiety.  They  did  not  understand  all  this  movement 
about  them,  and  were  reluctant  to  quit  their  well-known  localities.  Like  all 
inferior  organizations,  they  have  strong  animal  atta«Iunenta  'to  place.'  Lou- 
ise stood  by  me,  her  little  children  clinging  to  her  skirts,  watching  the  long 
procession  or  train  until  it  disappeared  from  her  gaze,  her  mobOe  face  ex- 
pressing every  iitful  emotion  of  her  fiery  soul.  I  could  almost  read  her 
thoughts— the  flush  of  anger — the  indignation  at  what  she  believed  wrong 
and  oppressipn  —  the  deadly  hate  of  her  enemies.  As  the  last  wagon  passed 
out  of  sight  and  the  mournful  hum  died  away,  the  quick,  hot  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  hid  her  face  a  moment  in  her  hands,  as  she  sobbed 
passionately.  I  slipped  my  arm  about  her  waist ;  her  proud  head  drooped 
an  instant  on  my  shoulder  as  she  moaned : 
"  'Oh,  my  country,  my  Philip,  and  my  poor  slavesi'" 


"  On  our  way  to  Texas,  Louise  and  her  little  ones,  all  the  slaves,  and  I.  .  .  , 
"We  lead  the  strangest  life,  cousin,  and— 'camp  ijut,'  as  they  call  it, 
every  night,  take  our  meals,  gipsy-iashion,  by  the  roadside.  We  have  tent« 
— Louise  and  I ;  hut  the  negroes  threw  away  their  tents  as  too  cumbrous,  and 
they  content  themselves  with  bowers,  or  lairs,  built  up  of  pine  branches.  It 
is  very  picturesque.  We  stop  for  the  night,  usually  at  snnset,  near  a  stream 
of  water.  The  wagons  are  drawn  up  in  rows ;  children,  old  women,  and  bed- 
clothes emptied  out  of  them,  and  then  such  a  motley  scene  of  confusion  you 
could  not  imagine — everybody  so  huay ;  our  tenta  hoisted  while  Louise  and 
I  ait  on  a  log  or  fallen  tree-trunk,  and  survey  the  excited  multitude  of  ne- 
groes building  up  their  green  booths,  shaking  out  their  blankets,  rattling 
skiUets  and  frying-pans  over  the  numerous  fires  which  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic.  Louise  showed  me  the  'fire-horn'  of  the  negroes,  a  small  end  of 
cow's-hom  filled  with  half-burned  cotton  lint,  and  a  jack-knife  and  a  piece 
of  common  flint.  The  children  race  about  like  mad  things,  joyful  to  escape 
from  the  confinement  of  the  wagon,  Louise's  little  ones  play  with  the  tiny 
darkies;  she  does  not  pretend  to  keep  them  asunder.  'The  little  negroes  are 
not  wicked,'  she  says,  in  answer  to  my  remarks  on  this  point,  '  They  are 
very  good  to  my  children,  and  I  like  my  Uttle  ones  to  iove  these  little  slaves. 
Why,  /  love  the  poor  creatures,  Lucia.'  And  so  she  does.  Every  evening 
she  goes  about  among  her  slaves,  seeing  after  the  sickly  and  delicate  ones." 


"It  is  really  right  pleasant  here  on  the  roadside  sometimes, when  the 
night  is  clear  and  the  stars  are  bright  and  soft — the  pine-trees  murmuring 
hoarsely  in  the  cool,  sighing  breeze;  the  limpid  streams  gurgling,  glimiiier- 
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ing  silvorly  in  ttie  moonlight,  sometimes  pausing  ta  fill  large,  still  pools 
fringed  with  ferna  and  green  mosses.  Sucli  numbers  of  glow-worma  too : 
the  grass  and  mosses  are  aU  aliye  with  these  tiny  living  lamps  of  love.  The 
flowers  are  peculiar  in  these  pine  forests.  It  seems  to  be  as  if  they  all  as- 
Hume  pyramidal  spiked  forms;  for  instance,  the  eupatoriums,  which  are  so 
profuse  in  clusters  of  round,  flat,  feathery  blossoms,  or  hang  in  tufts  upon 
rampant  vines  near  the  river  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  here  take  the  stiff, 
pyramidal  shape,  and  grow  up  pointed  bloomheads  of  low  shruhs.  I  And  a 
number  of  strange  plants.  The  insects,  t«o,  are  eceentrie.  So  many-jointed, 
horsehair-looking  creatures  that  seem  spikes  of  pine,  green  and  vegetable  in 
aspect,  but  with  such  long,  awkward  legs,  with  which  they  scamper  off  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  on  being  touched.  But  I  don't  like  the  numerous 
caterpillars  and  spiders,  and  even  snakes.  Sometimes  we  see  them  gliding 
away  under  the  dead  wood  through  the  thin,  wiry  grasses 

"  The  crossing  the  ford  of  Black  Eiver  this  morning  was  very  picturesque. 
This  stream  here  had  subsided  within  its  banks,  receding  into  the  very  nar- 
row channel  in  its  centre,  leaving  a  broad  stretch  of  entirely  level  meadow- 
land  running  along  each  margin,  estending,  perhaps,  a  hundred  or  more 
yards  from  the  brink  of  the  present  river  to  the  bases  of  the  ridges  or  high 
creste,  rising  so  much,  probably,  as  forty  or  fifty  feet  perpendicularly,  which 
form,  in  the  flood  or  winter  time,  the  customary  banks  of  the  river.  These 
high  ridges  were  wooded  with  primeval  forrat-trees  to  the  very  edge.  The 
river  makes  a  sudden  bold  curve  just  above  and  also  below  the  crossing, 
widening  in  the  turn,  but  bringing,  by  this  abrupt  curvature,  the  lines  of 
stately  forest-trees  together,  forming  thus  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  sev- 
eral miles'  dimensions. 

"The  short  level  sward  of  this  artificial  central  meadow  was  emerald-green, 
till  it  met  on-  either  side  the  pure  limpid  water,  flowing  in  liquid  crystal, 
winding  in  its  heart.  Beautiful  cattle,  white,  speckled,  and  mixed  with  red, 
were  quietly  feeding  on  the  rich  grasses.  Some  of  the  negroes,  mounted  on 
horses  of  varied  color,  white,  black,  and  sorrel,  were  splashing  across  the 
sparkling,  shallow  stream ;  the  heavy  wagons,  slowly  descending  or  ascend- 
ing the  precipitous  roads  cut  through  the  high  banks  on  either  side ;  the 
negroes  sfvarming  about  these  wagons,  clinging  around  them  like  so  many 
bees  about  their  comb ;  the  variety  of  color  in  costume ;  the  heavier  grays 
and  purples  relieved  by  garments  more  fanciful  of  bright  crimsons  or  yel- 
lows ;  the  laughing,  shoufing,  heaving,  pulling,  holding  hack  by  the  huge 
wagons,  and  the  brilliant,  radiant  canopy  of  blue  fire  we  call  'sky,' 
over  it  all, — made  one  of  the  moat  striking  landscapes  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
day  was  glorious  in  its  sunshine.  The  green  of  the  woods  and  the  grasses 
and  the  water  was  almost  scintillatiag,  brilliant  in  beauty,  and  the  rich  deep 
brown  of  the  steep,  nigged  banks — that  perfect  chocolate-brown — gave  tone 
and  contrast  to  all  the  lighter  colors. 
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"  I  crossod  flrat  in  my  carriage,  taking  little  Piiilip  and  Amenaide  witli  me 
to  keep  them  out  of  Iiarm'a  way.  The  little  creatures  axe  so  fearless  they 
dart  off  from  their  nurse  unexpectedly  like  humming-birds,  and  fly  in  the 
midst  of  the  negroes,  and  sometimes  iu  daageroua  proximity  to  heaTily  laden 
wagons  lumbering  down  these  descente.  They  are  so  lovely,  so  full  of  life 
and  spirit— little  sparks  of  fire,  Louise  followed;  and  while  I  satdown 
holding  the  babies  fiist  by  their  wee  hands,  watching  the  crossing  from  the 
height  of  a  safe  hillock,  she  stood  directing  and  advising,  both  with  hand  and 
voice,  the  crossing  of  the  caravan  with  its  heavy  freight  of  human  life.  If 
I  had  Millias'  pencil,  I  would  like  to  paint  this  scene. 

"  Often  in  travelling  along  on  our  slow  journey,  little  Philip  and  Amenaide 
grow  weary  of  the  confinement  of  the  carriage,  and  begin  to  cry  and  fret. 
The  elder  negro  men  or  women  approach  and  ask  to  have  the  children  lifted 
out.  They  take  the  tiny  creatures  up  in  their  arms,  seat  them  on  their 
shoulders,  talk  to  them,  fill  their  little  hands  with  wild  flowers  or  large  pine- 
burrs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  weary  children  are  laughing,  prattling  away 
merrily,  happy  as  imaginary  kings  and  queens,  or  a  Scandinavian  prince 
exalted  on  his  shield,  in  the  midst  of  their  sable  attendants.  Louise  never 
feels  the  slightest  timidity  or  anxiety  about  her  little  ones  while  in  the  hands 
of  her  slaves.  Sometimes  we  drive  on  rapidly  to  the  camping-ground  for 
the  night,  and  the  negroes,  walking  with  her  babes  on  their  shoulders,  do  not 
come  up  for  a  half  hour  or  so ;  but  she  is  never  uneasy.  If  I  express  any 
anxiety,  she  laughs  at  me,  'That's  your  English  prejudice,' Lucia.  The 
negroes  love  my  babes  and  love  me.    I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  trust  them,' 

"We  have  been  nearly  two  months  en  ronte.  We  travel  only  ten  miles 
per  diem,  as  the  negroes  walk  for  the  most  part,  and  the  roads  are  sandy  and 
often  very  heavy. 

"  The  measles  have  broken  out  among  the  slaves.  Louise  is  very  troubled 
and  most  unhappy  about  her  little  children ;  stiH  she  will  not  desert  her 
sick  slaves.  We  have  pitched  our  camp  in  a  shady  pine-grove,  and  wait  till 
the  epidemic  abates.    She  devotes  bei-self  to  the  sick. 

"  Louise's  children  are  both  ill  this  morning.  It  is  piteous  to  see  the  dry 
agony  of  their  mother's  eyes  1  The  little  creatures  lie  tossing  in  delirium  on 
their  bed— spread  on  the  carpet  on  the  ground  in  Louise's  tent.  Several 
of  the  negroes  have  died.  Louise  had  them  decently  buried,  and,  taking  her 
manual,  she  read  the  office  for  the  dead  over  each  one,  as  far  as  it  was  lawful 
for  a  lay  person  to  read  it^  Before  the  children  died  (the  negroes,  I  mean) 
she  baptized  them  with  her  own  hands.  She  spoke  so  tenderly,  so  kindly  to 
the  weeping  mothers! 

"Louise's  babies  are  very  ill.  Old  Martha,  the  'plantation  nurse,'  came 
to-day  to  Louise's  tent,  where  we  were  both  kneeling  down  by  the  sick  babies. 
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Old  Martha  held  a  vial  whicli  had  contained  quinine,  now  nearly  emptied 
of  the  precious  powder. 

" '  Look  here,  raissua,  the  quinine  is  moat  gone,  so  1  thought  I'd  bring  this, 
what 's  left,  to  you,  to  keep  for  the  blessed  children.  You  know  it 's  onpos- 
sihie  to  get  any  more  here  in  this  'ere  wilderness.' 

"  Ifluise  looked  up  from  her  taak  of  bathing  Philip's  burning  head  with 
cold  water.    '  Is  that  all  that  'b  left,  Martha  ? ' 

" '  Every  grain ;  you  see  the  measles  left  all  them  children  so  weak  I  had  to 
give  it  to  them  pretty  free.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  know ;  but  how  are  Jenny  and  Sally  ?  Did  you  give  them  the 
doses  I  ordered  for  them?' 

"  '  No,  I  never,  missus ;  seeing  how  little  was  left,  I  thought  you  ought  to 
keep  it.' 

"  '  But,  Martha,  those  children  will  die  without  the  touic  —  they  must  ha-ve 

"  '  'Deed  then,  missus,'  persisted  Martha,  shaking  her  gray  head,  '  I  know 
your  own  babies  will  need  it.' 

"  '  Then,  Martha,  we  wiO  have  to  trust  in  God.  I  can't  rob  those  little 
negro  children  of  their  only  chance  for  life.  My  own  may  never  need  it.' 
A  groan  escaped  Louise's  pale  lips. 

"  'Go,'  continued  Louise,  waving  her  hand  to  the  faithful  slave;  'give  the 
medicine  as  I  ordered  it.' 

"  Louise  bent  again  over  her  infants. 

" '  Oh,  Lucia !  I  would  almost  give  my  life  for  one  piece  of  ice  to  cool  my 
poor  baby's  head.    See  how  hot  it  is !  how  he  suffers  I    My  child  I  my  little 

"O  God!  the  sorrow  of  this  night  I  The  babies  are  dead; — sweet  Ame- 
naide  1 — bright  little  Philip  I 

"  I  have  just  aided  Louise  to  dress  the  pure  forms  of  clay,  and  have  covered 
them  with  wild  flowers,  verbenas,  and  long  fem-leaves.  My  poor  Irtiuise, 
she  does  not  shed  a  tear !  She  moves  like  an  automaton,  or  a  woman  of 
stone;  she  gives  every  necessary  order  in  a  cold,  constrained,  clear  voice, 
that  rings  sharply  on  the  ear.  It  makes  me  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  to 
hear  her  speak — there  is  such  piercing  heart-break  in  her  voice.  Wot  a 
word  of  natural  grief  out  of  those  compressed  lips !  It  is  an  eagle  stricken 
to  the  heart. 

"  We  have  no  cojim  for  the  little  ones  —  no  means  of  procuring  one  in  this 
trackless  wilderness  I  Louise,  with  her  own  hands,  has  wrapped  the  fine 
linen  sheet  about  her  precious  children;  sewed  it  firmly  around  them.  Then 
she  took  a  white  satin  skirt  of  a  dress  of  hers,  ripped  it  from  the  waist,  and 
made  a  shroud,  and  folded  it  over  them ;  then  a  costly  shawl,  then  a  soft 
blanket  over  all. 

"The  children  were  laid  on  their  sides,  with  their  arms  clasped  about  each 
other Louise  took  her  prayer-book,  some  holy  water,  and  a  gold 
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crucifix — motioned  the  negroes  to  follow  with  her  children's  bodies.  The 
n^roes  ail  crowded  about  her;  they  wept  bitterly;  they  had  lined  the  grave 
with  fine  foliage  aad  soft  ferns.  The  little  bodies  were  laid  down  tenderly. 
Louise  placed  the  crucifix  upon  them ;  she  aprinliled  the  holy  water  ahun- 
dantly  over  them.  She  took  up  her  manual  to  read,  hut  it  was  too  much; 
the  book  dropped  from  her  band.  '0  God  I  I  cannot  I'  1  caught  her  as 
she  fell  forward  heavily  inaensihle  in  my  arras.  The  negj-oes  filled  the  grave 
while  we  carried  Louise  back  to  the  empty,  noiseleaa  tent." 
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MRS.  M.  E.  WILLIAMS  is  a  native  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Her 
father,  Judge  Charles  Bushnell,  came  to  this  State  from  Massa- 
chusetts within  the  first  decade  after  the  purcliase  of  Louisiana  had 
been  accomplished,  and  in  due  time  married  into  a  Creole  family  of 
substantial  endowments  and  high  repute.  Judge  Bushnell  was  well 
and  favorably  known  at  the  bar  of  Louisiana.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  legal  erudition ;  but,  though  devoted  to  his  profession,  he 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  general  branches  of  literature,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  elegant  enjoyments. 

His  favorite  daughter,  Marie,  early  manifested  a  studious  disposi- 
tion. She  was  a  fair,  bright-eyed,  spiritual  girl,  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary promise.  Though  slight  in  figure,  she  was  compactly  formed. 
Her  features  were  cast  in  nature's  finest  mould,  and  her  clear  dark 
eye  and  smooth  fair  brow  were  radiant  with  intellectual  light. 

When  this  description  would  apply  to  Miss  Bushnell,  she  became 
the  ilev6  of  Alexander  Dimitry,  whose  fame  as  a  scbolar  has  since 
become  world-wide.  The  management  of  a  pupil  so  richly  dowered 
with  (Jod'a  best  gifls  was  a  pleasing  task  to  the  professor,  and  he  soon 
imparted  to  her  not  only  the  fresh  instruction  which  she  required,  but 
a  deep  and  profound  reverence  for  learning  akin  to  that  which  he  felt 


This  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar  continued  for  several  years, 
and  was  not  severed  till  Miss  Bushnell  became  a  complete  mistress  of 
all  the  principal  modern  languages.  Indeed,  tlie  range  of  her  studies 
was  quite  extended,  and  we  hazard  very  little  in  saying  that  she  was, 
when  they  were  completed,  the  most  learned  woman  in  America. 

At  length,  when  she  had  rounded  into  perfect  womanhood,  physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally,  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  her  was  sought 
by  many  of  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  gentlemen  of  Louisiana.  The 
successful  suitor  proved  to  be  Josiah  P.  Williams,  a  planter  of  Rapides, 
and  since  the  date  of  her  marriage,  in  1843,  she  has  resided  near  Alex- 
andria, on  Red  River,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  experience  of 
refugee-life  in  Texas  when  the  war  was  at  its  height. 
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As  a  wife,  and  the  motlier  of  an  interesting  family  of  children,  Mrs. 
Williaias  performed  her  whole  duty.  But  though  the  domestic  vir- 
tues found  in  her  a  true  exponent,  they  by  no  means  lessened  her 
interest  in  literary  pursuits.  For  her  own  amusement  and  that  of  a 
choice  coterie  of  literary  friends  —  her  constant  visitors  —  she  was 
accustomed  to  weave  together  legends  of  Louisiana,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  soon  established  her  reputation  among  those  who  were 
admitted  into  the  charmed  circle.  She,  however,  had  no  fancy  for 
the  plaudits  of  the  world.  For  years  she  refused  to  appear  in  print, 
but  when  at  length  a  few  of  her  articles  found  their  way  into  literary 
journals,  she  was  at  once  admitted  to  an  assured  position  among 
judges  as  a  singer  and  a  teacher.  With  a  vast  fund  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge; a  mind  original,  philosophic,  and  sympathetic;  a  fancy  at  once 
brilliant  and  beautifully  simple,  added  to  a  mastery  of  language  when 
force  of  style  was  found  necessary,  and  an  easy,  happy  facility  in  all 
the  lighter  phases  of  literary  effort,— Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams  will  yet, 
when  the  world  knows  her  merits  and  does  her  justice,  take  her  place 
among  the  first  of  the  distinguished  women  of  America. 

We  have  not  before  us  any  complete  list  of  the  productions  of  her 
pen,  nor  shall  we  attempt  any  critical  analysis  of  those  specimens 
which  are  to  follow  this  article.  They  shall  be  left  to  the  good  taste 
and  judgment  of  our  readers,  with  a  full  confidence  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  please. 

We  shall  merely  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mre.  Williams  suffered 
severely  by  the  reverses  which  marked  the  latter  years  of  the  "lost 
cause."  The  death  of  her  husband  was  her  first  great  sorrow:  the 
destruction  of  her  beautiful  residence,  "The  Oaks,"  by  the  vandal  fol- 
lowers of  Banks  in  his  Red  River  raid ;  the  wounding  of  one  son ;  the 
untimely  death  of  another ;  the  material  misfortunes  which  redu.eed 
her  from  affluence  to  poverty, —  all  followed  in  such  disheartening 
succession,  that  few  indeed  could  have  borne  up  under  such  a  series 
of  calamities.  But  her  faith  was  strong.  She  could  look  religiously 
through  the  storms  of  the  present  into  the  calm  and  glory  of  that 
peace  which  is  to  come.  Few  have  ever  met  reverses  with  greater 
fortitude,  or  fought  the  battle  of  life  more  bravely.  For  years  past 
she  has  been  a  constant  and  valued  contributor  to  the  New  Orleans 
"Sunday  Times,"  and  while  her  writings  have  proved  her  a  brilliant 
thinker,  they  show  no  traces  of  egotistic  grief.     The  sorrows  by  which 
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she  has  been  surrounded  are  mourned  by  her  only  as  si 
to  the  whole  desolated  South. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  in  preparation,  to 
"Tal^  and  Legends  of  Louisiana,"  in  a  lyrical  poem  — a  poem  which 
we  hope  will  introduce  her  talents  to  the  whole  country,  making  her 
name  &miliar  as  a  "household  wJid 

As  a  translator  from  the  French  German  and  Spamsli  Mrs  AVil- 
liams  is  deservedly  successful  her  tianslatiou  tioia  the  Geiman  lan- 
guage being  very  felioitous  and  faithful 


PLEASANT  HILL. 

Eoll  my  chair  in  the  sunlight,  Ninetta, 
Just  here  near  the  slope  of  the  hill, 

Where  tlie  red  bud  its  soft  purple  clusters 
Droops  down  to  the  sivift-flowhig  rill. 

See  tiie  golden-hued  wreaths  of  the  jasmine, 
Like  stars,  through  yon  coppice  of  pine. 

While  the  fringe-tree  its  white  floating  banners 
Waves  out  from  the  blossoming  vine. 

How  the  notes  of  the  mocking-bird,  ringmg 
From  hillside  and  woodland  and  vale, 

Greet  the  earliest  flush  of  the  morning 
With  trills  of  their  happy  love-tale  I 

Ah !  beauty  and  music  and  gladness. 
Ye  follow  the  footsteps  of  spring ; 

The  breeze,  in  its  pure  balmy  freshness, 
Seems  fanned  from  some  bright  angel's  wing. 

Look  yonder  and  see,  little  daughter, 
Where  locust-treea  scatter  their  bloom. 

Have  the  pansies,  in  velvet^eyed  sadness, 
Peeped  yet  throi^h  the  turf  near  the  tomb? 

B"ay,  then,  turn  not  aside,  my  Ninetta; 

The  grave  of  our  Walter  should  gleam 
■In  the  earliest  flush  of  the  spring-time — 

The  glow  of  the  autumn's  last  beam. 
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For  he  Wed  them,  the  flowers  and  sunshine, 
The  birds,  and  all  beautiful  things; 

But  he  loved  best  the  dim  purple  pansy 
That  over  his  reatiug-place  springs. 

Ah  I  just  there,  where  that  laurel  is  glancing, 
Just  there,  in  tiiat  sink  of  the  dell, 

Caine  a  surge  of  the  deadliest  combat, 
Sweeping  on  in  its  terrible  BwelL 

And  I  saw  him,  my  darling,  my  treasure. 

My  boy  with  the  sunlighted  hair ; 
I  could  see  the  proud  sweep  of  his  banner. 

And  the  smile  that  his  lip  used  to  wear  I 

Ah  I  he  led  them,  how  bravely,  Ninetta  I 
His  voice,  with  its  silver  tones,  pealed 

Through  the  hurtling  storm  of  the  battle, 
As  it  swept  o'er  the  blood-streaming  field. 

I  watched  a  strange  wavering  movement, 
I  watched  from  yon  low  cottage-door. 

Till  a  riderless  horse  bounded  upward — 
Then  I  lay  with  my  face  to  the  floor. 

There  he  lies  now,  my  sunny-haired  darling. 
My  boy  with  the  frank,  fearless  eyes ! 

And  I  fancy  to-day  that  they  watched  me 
From  the  depths  of  the  shadowless  sides. 

Ah  I  watching  his  sorrowful  mother, 
And  watching  this  sorrowful  land. 

That  hia  heart's  crimson  life-tide  had  moistened 
For  the  tread  of  a  fanatic  band. 

What!  in  tears?  Ah  I  my  gentle  Ninetta, 
Your  mother  has  mourned  for  her  child 

With  none  of  that  womanly  weakness 
That  softens  an  anguish  too  wild. 

But  I  look  at  his  grave  in  the  snnlight. 
And  my  heart  in  its  radiance  grows  stxong, 

For  he  died  in  the  flush  of  his  triumph, 
And  not  in  this  tempest  of  wrong. 
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Yes,  lie  ftll  in  the  heat  ot  tho  battle, 
Nor  dreamed  ol  the  thraldom  and  shame 

Which  have  hlasted  this  fiitr  Southern  valley 
With  breath  of  their  ra^  ening  flame. 

And  his  gn\  e,  oh '  think  God,  la  a  freeman's  I 

Ay,  freely  the  flowers  may  w «  e ; 
No  foemi.li  thjse  gailandn  ot  honjr 

May  tcai  from,  the  ".Ippp  of  the  brave 

Ab  1  take  me  witbin  my  NmPtta 
My  gallant  youn^  soldier  alee]  b  well 

And  ere  the  hr^t  glow  ot  the  summ 
I  too  must  laj  down  in  tJio  dell 


She  passes  through  the  crowded  street— 
Her  silken-slippered,  dainty  feet 
To-day,  methinks,  aj-e  wondrous  fleet. 

No  friendly  greetings  stay  her  flight; 
She  looketh  neither  left  nor  right: 
One  object  holds  her  inmost  sight. 

She  pauses  at  a  lowly  door — 

She  gently  treads  a  pauper's  floor  — 

Its  tenant  whispers;  "Ah,  once  morel" 

And  smiles  with  dim  and  languid  eye, 
And  holds  her  palsied  arm  on  high, 
To  call  the  lovely  lady  nigh. 

She  listens  to  the  tale  of  pmn, 
Eepeated  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
And  till  she  came,  alas !  in  vain. 

And  near  the  pallet  takes  her  seat; 
And,  with  soft  touch  and  soothings  sweet. 
She  stills  the  tortured  pulse's  beat. 

And  holds  to  parclied  lips  the  wine. 

Ah  I  sure,  with  glory  half  divine. 

The  pauper  thinks  those  treaa^  shine! 
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And  dr  an  po  her  lei  f  woes 
Of  limes  wl  ero  heabng  wat  r  flows 
And  angels  wear  the  face    he  knowa 

B  t  dl  I  ere  fh  n  cornea  cruel  death 
Tie  anful  noma  t  lib  1  Ire  II 
Eemen  benng  that  furze  crowned  h  ath 

Where  «he  i  1  ttle  child  at  play 
Throughout  the  lonj,  h   ght  s  in  mer  b  df 
la  fr  1     sjorta  Ian  ed  t  me  awi 

And  where    n  gmlelc  ?        J  n  ]  r  n  e 
Ere  cease  1  the  well  inown  %ahba  h  clmne 
Her  fo  tfetejia  rea  hed  the  anc  ent  bme 

And  neath  the  spread    g  1  oughs    1  e  st  o  1 
W  th  hi  shmg  cheek  w  thin  hex  hood 
And  ejea  fixel  on  that  dim  fir  wool 

^Vhe  e  w  nla  tl  e  pafh  tl  at  he  nm-t  take — 
n  wl  o  has  y  wel  lor  her  sneet  sake 
All  godless  courses  to  fo  -sake  I 

Ah  won  aul  gr  ef I — ah  ahame  and    ml 

1  e  ent  red  w  th  that  strai  ger  in 

H  ding  the  go  1  tr  e  he  rts  should  w  n 

Tkrongh  stor  ny  days  of  ca  e  a  d    tr  fe 
Thro     1    jeaswthg    It    nl  m  Jnessrfe— 
Oh  stifled  consc  encel  mst  d  ]  fo 

'^!  e  h  I  1  pr  eyes  w  th  one  th  n  han  I 
He    heart  js  prrase  1  ron  ba  d 

She  be     a  c      e  up  n  the  land 

She — who  was  on  e  a  jlayfal  chll 
A  mole  t  ma  len  jure  anl  mill — 
Now  sh  eLa  out  curse,  harsh  and  n  Id 

t  t  as  she  sh  eka  the  sad  nrp  ise 
Whi  h  rose  n  Berth  rabant  eje 
Turns  w  Idest  stirm  to  jileoa    s  gl 

Anl  bke  a  weary  chill  si  e  weeps — 

4h  still  J    t  C  od  h     I  rom   e  Ice  j  s 

\\ho  Bovis  tie  wnd  the  nl    1       1       r 
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Else,  sweetest  voice  wliiuh  tells  hon  He, 
Wlio  loniiueieJ  Jiath  for  such   is  ^ke. 
Can  aet  the  am  bound  spint  fiei, ' 

Teach,  e'UTieat  bpa,  the  tale  of  jom, 
Of  her,  who,  hid  to  sm  no  more, 
Grow  mtek  ami  humhle  aa  lietoie' 

Ah,  blessed  tears  I  —  the  holi  rain 
Which  laves  no  arid  heart  in  Tain  — 
Thene  answer  Eertia's  soft  "Amen," 

She  found  a  hovel,  lone,  and  free 
From  all  but  sin  and  misery; 
She  leaves  hope,  faith,  and  charity ! 

Ah  1  holy  footstepa,  linger  long, 
And  list  the  angel's  joyous  song. 
Which  rises  o'er  the  city's  throng, 

And  luOs  thee  to  the  perfect  rest. 
That  boon  in  life's  sad  wilderness, 
Which  God  has  sent  to  those  who  bless. 


[THE   LEGEND   OP   DON   RODERICK. 

In  the  ancient  annals  of  Spain,  Don  Eoderiek,  "ultima  Bay  de  los  Oodoa," 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position.  The  royal  city  of  Toledo  was  his  abode, 
and  strange  indeed  are  the  marvels  told  of  it  by  the  old  monkish  chroniclers. 
In  this  city  were  the  necromantic  tower  of  "Pleasure's  Pain"  and  the  won- 
drous "  Gave  of  Hercules,"  the  latter  of  which  extended  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  and  for  three  leagues  beyond,  Toledo 
is  declared  to  have  been  founded  by  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet  and  grandson 
of  Noah;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  its  existence  certainly  runs  back  to  a 
very  remote  period,  and  ita  history  is  full  of  marvels.  Around  it  are  curious 
vaults  and  subterraneous  habitations,  supposed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of 
the  inhabitants  in  case  of  invasion  or  through  fear  of  floods.  "Such  a  pre- 
caution," says  the  worthy  Don  Pedro  de  Roxas,  in  his  History  of  Toledo, 
"was  natural  enough  to  the  iirst  Toledans,  seeing  that  they  founded  their 
city  shortly  after  the  deluge,  while  the  memory  of  it  was  still  fresh  in  their 
minda." 

In  the  posthumous  worts  of  Washington  Irving,  published  by  his  relative. 
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Pierre  M.  Irving,  tlie  curiosities  of  Toledo  are  treated  of  at  considerable 
length,  coimected  as  they  are  with  the  l^end  of  Don  Eoderick.  The  place 
had  always  a  necromantic  tendency,  the  diabolical  mysteries  of  magic  having 
been  taught  there  for  many  centuries.  This  waa  indeed  ao  much  the  case, 
that  the  neighboring  nations  defined  magic  as  the  Arte  Ibkdana. 

Irving  gleans  from  the  venerable  Agapida  many  mysteriea  relative  to  the 
Magic  Tower  of  Toledo,  which  he  relates  with  great  unction.  The  tower,  he 
says,  "was  round,  and  of  great  height  and  grandeur,  erected  npon  a  lofty 
rock,  and  surrounded  by  crags  and  precipices.  The  foundation  was  sup- 
ported by  four  braEen  lions,  each  taller  than  a  cavalier  on  horseback.  The 
walla  were  built  of  small  pieces  of  jasper  and  various  colored  marbles,  not 
lai^er  than  a  man's  hand,  so  subtly  jointed,  however,  tliat  but  for  their 
different  hues  they  might  have  been  taken  for  one  entire  stone.  They  were 
arranged  with  marvellous  cunning,  so  a,t  ix>  represent  battles  and  warlike 
deeds  of  times  and  heroes  long  passed  away;  and  the  whole  surfiice  was 
so  admirably  polished  that  the  stones  were  as  lustrous  as  gla.«s,  and  re- 
flected the  rays  of  the  sun  with  such  resplendent  brightness  as  to  dazide  all 
beholders." 

We  have  written  the  foregoing  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  poem, 
entitled  "The  Enchanted  Tower  of  Toledo,"  written  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  female  writers  of  America.  This  poem  was  writ- 
ten at  "  The  Oaks,"  a  beautiful  place  in  Eapides  Parish,  near  Alexandria,  in 
June,  1861.  Since  then.  The  Oaks,  and  the  delightful  home  to  which  they 
gave  their  name,  have  been  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  war  that  passed  over 
our  beloved  land,  and  nothing  remains  of  them  now  save  sad  and  desolate 
reminders  of  the  past. 

Soon  after  a  notice  appeared  in  this  journal  of  "Irving's  Spanish  Papers 
and  other  Miscellanies,"  Mrs.  Williams  wrote  to  us  as  follows:  "By  the  way, 
what  ia  that  legend  of  Don  Roderick,  mentioned  in  the  late  collection  of 
Irving's  fugitive  pieces?  I  hope  he  has  not  anticipated  me,  for  in  1861 1 
wrote  a  poem  (never  yet  published)  on  one  of  the  adventures  of  that  monarch, 
which  I  found  in  some  musty  old  Spanish  legends,  never  translated  in  this 
country."  With  a  modesty  as  creditable  to  her  as  her  genius,  Mrs  WiUiams 
adds ;  "  If  the  great  master  has  anticipated  me,  m>  w  oik  will  lose  ita  only 
merit,  originality." 

On  this  point  we  teel  incbned  to  tike  issue  with  the  writer  Her  poem 
loses  nothing  by  compariaoa  with  the  feliiitous  prose  descnption  bj  him 
whom  she  has  reverently  teimed  "the  great  master"  Indeed,  the  stately 
march  of  her  rhythmic  peiiods  brings  the  romance  of  the  old  legend  into 
fer  bolder  relief  than  it  could  possibly  be  presented  by  the  best  of  prose.— 
MUw  JV.  0.  THmes.] 
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THE  ENCH  INTED   lOWEE  OF  TOLEDO. 

Cada  uno  heoho  uh  oanado, 
Porque  lo  orainare  anai 
Heiculee  el  nfamado. 
Qua  gano  piimaro  a  Eapana 

"  Here  we  meet  thee,  King  Eodrigo  1  outside  of  the  city's  wall, 
For  the  words  my  lips  must  utter  on  no  other  ear  can  fall ; 
Thon  descendaut  of  the  Godos,  crowned  and  sceptred  Bang  of  Spain, 
Thou  must  listen  to  the  wardera  of  the  Tower  called  Pleasure's  Pain. 

"In  the  first  days  of  this  kingdom,  when.Alcmena's  godlike  son 
From  Geryon's  hloody  thraldom  aJl  this  pleasant  land  had  won, 
Midst  Toledo's  orange-bowers  he  by  strong  enchantment's  might 
Eaised  this  tower  from  base  to  summit  in  one  single  summer's  night  I 

"Earthly  hammers  were  not  sounded,  but  a  paasii^  rush  of  wings, 
And  the  awocd  of  bright  Orion  down  its  starry  scabbard  flings  i 
Men  grew  pale,  and  women  fainted,  for  the  midnight  air  was  filled 
With  such  sounds  that  earthly  daring  in  each  mortal  breast  was  stilled. 

"But  the  dewy  moon  dawned  brightly,  and  the  giant's  task  was  done; 
Pale  he  looked  and  sighed  right  sadly  in  that  golden  summer  sun ; 
'I  have  locked  the  Tower  of  Magic— bid  each  future  king  of  Spain 
Bolt  and  bar  the  dreadful  secret,  lest  he  win  a  bitter  pain.' 

"There  no  human  foot  must  wander — there  no  human  eye  must  scan, 
Till  the  tower  and  secret  perish  from  the  memory  of  man ; 
Fate  may  send  some  daring  spirit :  let  him  pause  and  ponder  long 
Ere  he  does  his  name  and  country  such  a  deadly,  grievous  wrong. 

"  King  Eodrigo,  we  have  spoken !  never  did  we  speak  in  vain. 
For  each  king  has  left  his  token  on  the  Tower  of  Pleasure's  Pain ; 
Twelve  good  locks  are  on  the  portal ;  thine  .will  make  the  fateful  one; 
Sire !  thy  royal  hand  miBt  place  it  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

Laugheth  loud  the  King  Eodrigo  —  "Certes,  thou  hast  care  for  me; 
But  these  marvels,  gentle  warder,  I  am  strangely  pressed  to  see; 
Never  apeU  of  darkest  danger  but  some  Christian  knight's  devoir 
Was  to  break  the  curst  enchantment,  tho'  'twere  locked  in  magic  bar." 
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Loolteth  round  the  King  Eodrigo:  "Knights,  ye  figlit  for  love  and.  laws, 
And  ye  deal  your  blows  right  stoutly  for  the  sake  of  Holy  Cross ;  , 
But  to-day  we  war  wiUi  magic  in  the  Tower  of  Pleaaure'a  Pain ; 
He  whose  heart  beats  acant  measure,  let  him  shun  the  coward's  shame." 


Looketh  up  the  King  Eodrigo;  still  his  haughty  crest  of  pride 
Sought  not  aid  from  earth  or  heaven,  but  the  fears  of  both  defied ; 
And  his  bright  eye  laughed  right  gayly,  and  his  lips  curled  scornfully. 
As  he  marked  his  comrades  shudder,  and  their  heads  droop  mournfully, 

"Woe  unto  thee.  King  Eodrigo  I  woe  to  all  tlie  Spanish  land. 
When  the  sacred  guard  is  broken  by  a  monarch's  impious  hand ! " 
And  the  hoary  warder  kneeleth,  with  his  gray  head  in  the  dust : 
"  Woe  to  him  whose  path  of  power  lieth  o'er  a  trampled  trust  I " 

"King,  we  crave  thee  pause  and  hearken."    Loud  the  stately  footstep  rung, 
Louder  still  the  scornful  laughter — ^"We  must  work  ere  set  of  sun  ; 
And  we  pray  thee,  pious  warder,  tho'  thou  lend'st  no  helping  hand, 
Not  with  idle  fears  of  dotage  thus  to  daunt  my  gallant  band." 

On  the  brazen  lions  couohant  rose  the  tower  like  a  dream ; 

Jasper  walls  and  diamond  turrets  lave  the  sunset^s  latest  beam ; 

Twelve  good  locks  are  on  the  portal,  and,  though  struck  with  might  and  main, 

Morniug's  sun  rose  on  the  workers  ere  the  inner  court  they  gain. 

There  unrolls  the  strangest  vision :  pictured  walls  surround  a  dome, 
Anadyomene  smiles  downward  from  her  shell  upon  the  foam. 
And  the  builder's  twelve  great  labors  all  ia  precious  stones  are  wrought, 
Every  figure  on  the  fabric  with  a  weird-like  motion  fraught. 

On  a  couch  of  Indian  iv'ry  rests  a  giant's  marble  form. 

And  upon  its  lifeless  bosom,  lo  I  a  lettered  scroll  is  borne. 

Golden-lettered,  and  it  readeth  to  the  king's  astonished  eyes : 

"  Woe  to  thee,  O  reckless  monarch !  thou  hast  gained  the  couch  of  sighs, 

"  Thou,  0  traitor !  thou  art  feted  for  this  kingdom's  overthrow ; 

Thou,  whose  impious  hand  would  conquer  secrets  which  no  man  should  know, 

Head  thy  fate  in  yonder  casket;  let  the  magic  web  unfold; 

Man,  thy  kingly  state  must  nerve  thee  till  the  dreadful  tale  is  told." 

From  a  casket,  gem-enwovcn,  floated  forth  a  web  of  white. 
And  upon  its  snowy  surface,  lo  I  a  pictured  summer  night; 
Sweepeth  broad  the  silvery  Tagus,  and  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
Eest  upon  the  starlit  waters,  rippled  by  the  evening  brcene. 
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Aod  'neatli  orange-bouglis,  dew-laden,  drooping  to  the  water's  aide. 
Stands  a  maiden  idly  dreaming,  casting  flowers  o'er  the  tide ; 
Seeking  in  the  stara  ahove  her,  in  the  river  at  her  feet. 
Symbols  of  that  first  dear  fency  whose  divine  unrest  is  sweet. 

Scarce  a  child,  and  scarce  a  woman,  yet  a  woman's  stately  grace 
Lent  pride  to  the  broad,  white  forehead ;  though,  on  the  enchanting  face 
Lingered  still  the  smUe  of  childhood,  that  she  learned  before  her  speech, 
When  her  visiona  were  as  sinless  as  the  hloaaoms  in  her  reach. 

Bat  a  moment — and  the  thicket  parts  before  a  heavy  tread; 
Shrinks  the  maiden,  and  her  features  quiver  with  a  mortal  dread ; 
Mail-clad  knight  now  stands  before  her,  with  his  barred  visor  down. 
But  above  his  head  appeareth  semblance  of  a  golden  crown. 

Oh,  the  pantomime  of  terror  which  the  magic  canvas  gave! 

How  the  mail-clad  knight  low  pleaded  I  how  the  maiden  seemed  to  rave ! 

Till,  with  gesture  of  defiance,  like  a  hawk  upon  its  prey, 

la  his  grasp  he  seized  the  maiden,  aiid  the  picture  passed  away. 

"  By  God's  truth,"  cried  King  Eodrigo,  and  Ids  anger,  like  a  flame. 
Reddened,  andheclenchedhisgauntlet— "By  God's  truth, 'tis  bitter  sham 
Who  the  traitor  knight  that  ventures  thus  to  do  this  deadly  wrong? 
Would  to  heaven  he  stood  before  me ;  knightly  spurs  were  his  too  long." 

From  the  casket  slowly  rises  plaintive  sighs  and  anguished  wail — 
Woe  1  woe  I  for  the  lost  Florinda ;  ye  have  read  her  piteous  tale ; 
Woe  for  the  dishonored  maiden  I  woe  for  the  dishonored  knight  I 
Spain !  O  SpainI  thy  days  are  numheredl  sinks  thy  &me  in  endless  nightl 

"  Traitor  I  ravisher  I  Eodrigo  —  read  thy  kingdom's  blasted  fete  I " 
Then  the  web  again  unxolleth— lo!  the  Moore  are  at  the  gate. 
And  the  Chiistian  tocsin  soundeth,  hut  the  Paynim  horde  pour  in; 
Holy  cross  and  knigiitly  helmet  sinking  with  the  battle's  din. 

Shrill  the  Tecbir's  war-cry  ringeth,  kettle-drum  and  atabal 
But  above  the  din  of  battle  rose  a  woman's  frenzied  call : 
"  Curses  on  thee,  King  Eodrigo  I  to  revenge  my  deadly  wrong, 
I  have  called  the  Paynim  army,  and  the  Orescent  waseth  strong. 

"King  Eodrigo  I  King  Eodrigo !  on  thy  soul  the  curse  be  laid 
Of  a  Christian  maiden  ruined,  of  a  Christian  land  betrayed. 
God  will  judge  between  us,  monarch,  for  the  closing  day  draws  near, 
And  before  His  throne  of  justice,  lo  I  I  bid  tliee,  king,  appear  I " 
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Then,  witli  wild,  unearthly  laughter,  down  the  magic  web  ivas  sent; 
Sounds  of  forms  of  nightmare  terror  through  the  dim  court  came  and  went; 
Standeth  firm  the  King  Eodrigo — on  their  knees  Ms  knightly  band — 
Yet  his  mortal  terror  speaketh  in  blanched  brow  and  trembling  hajid, 

"  Ha,  good  knights  I  ye  seem  too  fearful ;  yet,  if  magic  web  spealra  truth, 
Here  stand  I  a  traitor  monarch,  laithless  knight,  and  lost  to  ruth. 
St.  lago  I  but  the  mummers  played  their  part  with  right  good  will. 
For  1  hear  the  Moorish  cymbals,  and  the  woman's  ahiiek  rings  still  1 " 

And  his  trusty  sword  he  lifted ;  "  While  this  brand  my  arm  can  wield, 
I  can  conq^uer  all  th^e  omens  in  the  first  good  battle-field  I " 
lioud  then  scoffed  the  King  Kodrigo ;  "  Book  of  Fate  shall  ne'er  eneloae 
Such  a  page  of  shame  and  sorrow  —  not  for  me  such  train  of  woes,". 

Forth  from  the  enchanted  tower  qiuckly  passed  the  knightly  train. 
Crashed  the  iron  doors  behind  them,  aad  the  locks  sprung  on  again ; 
With  a  torch  within  its  talons,  sweeping  round  in  eircling  flight, 
Lo  I  a  golden  eagle  lighteth  on  the  tower's  topmost  height, 

With  ita  wings  it  fanned  the  fire,  till  the  rushing  flames  burst  forth. 
And  a  jet  of  burning  crimson  sprang  up  to  the  farthest  north ; 
Quick  replies  the  lightning  flashes — loud  the  answering  thunder  rolls ; 
Downward  sink  the  couchant  lions  —  like  a  Hcroll  the  tower  unfolds. 

Deep  within  its  burning  centre,  lo  1  a  funeral  banner  stood. 
And  upon  its  midnight  aurfece  naught  save  one  great  wave  of  blood ; 
But  the  wave  sm^ed  up  and  downward,  till  a  erimson,  fiery  flash 
Swept  the  tower  from  base  to  summit,  and  it  sank  with  heavy  crash. 

Years  of  pride,  of  shame,  of  anguiah  o'er  the  Spanish  land  have  passed, 
And  in  yonder  field  of  battle  Christian  rule  hath  struck  its  last. 
By  the  Guadalete's  waters,  discrowned,  dying,  and  alone, 
Eoderiek  lies,  his  bitter  anguish  far  too  deep  for  tear  or  moan. 

O'er  his  dying  vision  floateth  all  that  wondrous  web  of  fate — 

Falsest  knight,  dishonored  monarch  sueth  Heaven's  grace  too  late, 

For  above  the  din  of  battle  rose  that  summons  high  and  clear : 

"  Giod  shaD  judge  between  us,  ti'aitor !  —  at  His  throne,  0  King,  appear  I " 

Thb  Oaes,  June  19,  ISfl]. 
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The  East  was  a  flush  of  rosea,  but  the  Danube's  waters  liij 
Yellow,  and  dull,  and  turbid,  till  the  burst  of  the  perfect  day ; 
The  loud-fongued  cannon  thundered  aa  the  Orient's  monarch  sprung, 
And  ciuivers  of  golden  arrows  through  the  cloudless  ether  flung. 

The  air  WM  a  sea  of  banners,  the  earth  was  a  gem-wrought  plain ; 
Flashed  scarlet  and  white  and  purple  from  the  gay  Banderia  train ; 
Bays  glanced  from  the  golden  shabracks,  and  played  on  the  helms  of  steel, 
Plumed  chevrons,  and  jewelled  housings,  that  swept  to  the  war-steed's  heel. 

Under  wreaths  of  the  fadeless  laurel  rode  the  noble  Magyar  band. 
Each  hand  on  his  trusty  sabre  that  flashed  for  the  fiitherland ; 
Through  the  tide  of  light  and  color  swept  on  like  a  got^eous  dream 
This  kingly  guard  of  honor,  with  the  people's  ceaseless  stream. 

T  was  a  dream  of  the  Caliphs'  Bagdad,  the  glow  of  its  golden  prime, 
The  rush  of  a  martial  splendor,  the  warmth  of  an  Eastern  clime ; 
'T  was  Eome  in  her  height  of  revel,  't  was  Greece  in  her  noon  of  art. 
The  soft  Thalassian's  foam-wreath,  on  the  throb  of  the  war-god'a  heart. 

There  were  hands  embrowned  with  labor,  and  peasants  with  sandalled  feet, 

But  the  heart  of  lord  and  vassal  to  one  common  measure  beat ; 

Here  the  wild  Croatian  lancers  keep  time  to  the  stately  march. 

There  the  stole-ciad  priests  bend  lowly,  and  glide  'neath  the  laurelled  arch, 

A  blast  from  the  silver  trumpets,  and  the  kettle-drum  replies ; 
A.  shout  from  the  list'ning  millions  goes  up  to  the  happy  skies ; 
Lo !  "He  comes,"  the  noblest  presence,  the  king  of  a  line  of  kings, 
But  sealed  by  a  h^her  unction  than  Kalocsa's  primate  brings. 

St.  Stephen's  sword  flashed  br^htly  that  he  drew  on  the  sacred  mound ; 
The  shouts  were  stilled,  but  heart-beats  thrilled  the  air  to  a  throb  of  sound; 
But  the  kingly  crest  rose  higher  as  the  glancing  sword  he  waved. 
And  saw  the  glist'ning  sunlight  feU  in  aureolas  on  the  blade. 

He  waved  to  the  sunset  heavens,  he  waved  to  the  orient  lights: 

"  I  swear  by  my  kingly  honor  to  guard  my  people's  rights ! " 

He  waved  to  the  northern  mountains,  he  waved  to  Slavonian  land, 

"  I,  King  and  Kaiser,  pledge  me,  by  the  sword  in  this  good  right  hand." 

Answer  the  thundering  salvos  in  one  blinding  flash  of  light, 
And  the  shout  of  "  Eljin !  Eljin  I "  rose  up  like  a  tempest's  might : 
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"Long  live  our  King  Franz  Joseph !     Live  the  noble  Magyar  hand ! 
Long  live  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  freed  Hungsuian  land  I " 

And  the  Kaiser  looked  right  proudly  on  his  ranks  of  loyal  men, 
AU  his  I  in  life  or  death  all  his !  and  his  heart's  vow  rose  again ; 
Ah,  blessed  God  I  on  the  golden  sands  of  hours  so  proud  and  high 
Did  no  shadow  &1!  of  a  clanking  chain  and  a  captive's  hopeless  sigh  ? 

Ten  days — but  ten — another  scene  —  the  glai'e  of  a  tropic  sky ; 
A  pallid,  worn,  but  princely  form,  dragged  forth  at  noon  to  die. 
"Muertel"  from  the  hellish  throats  of  abase,  ignoble  crew, 
Through  the  pnrpling  bloom  of  Aztec  land  the  savage  deafh-erj  flew, 

"Muerte ! "  what  is  death  to  him  who  has  felt  the  clinging  shame. 
The  loss  of  kingdom  and  of  crown,  fate's  spite  to  an  ancient  name  ? 
Howl  on,  0  wild  demoniac  chant!  the  agony  was  o'er, 
When  a  knightly  fiiith  in  peoples'  truth  was  lost  forevermore. 

The  Kaiser's  glance  from  the  sacred  mound  looked  forth  from  his  brother's 

But  a  nobler  king  looked  up  that  day  to  blue  remorseless  skies. 
One  bore  St.  Stephen's  sacred  sword,  his  gem-wrought  diadem. 
Guarded  and  girt  from  scathe  or  hurt  by  the  heai-ts  of  loyal  men. 

The  other,  in  his  martyr's  crown,  had  his  guard  of  honor  too ; 
His  stainless  fiime,  his  knightly  truth  kept  vigil  firm  and  true. 
He  looked  not  at  the  hostile  crowd,  but  his  thoughts  went  out  afar, 
To  poor  Carlotta's  wild  despair,  in  the  peaceful  Miramar, 

But  the  blighted  hopes  and  blood-hounds'  yell,  the  sorrow,  pain,  and  dearth. 
Blenched  not  the  lordliest  glance  that  took  its  last  farewell  of  earth. 
The  angels  know  how  the  heart  was  wrung,  for  love  must  claim  its  own, 
But  the  foeman  saw  on  the  kingly  brow  no  trace  of  the  hidden  moan. 

A  sudden  flash  I  ah,  salvo  meet  when  a  noble  soul  is  borne 

From  pain  and  shrift  of  martyr's  stake  to  the  foot  of  the  golden  throne : 

O  gracious  God  I  most  it  ever  be  the  blood-curse  is  in  vain? 

Men  look  at  its  scathing,  blasting  tide,  like  drops  of  summer  rain. 

We  fwrn  from  wastes  of  stern  despair  to  that  tragic  Aztec  clime : 
Again  the  accursed  might  of  wrong  eomes  down  to  this  modern  time ; 
We  shed  no  tears  for  the  murdered  king,  but  raise  our  hands  on  high. 
And  swear  the  death  of  gallant  knight  is  bliss  to  a  captive's  sigh. 
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THE  LAST  WILD  FLOWER. 

Dowi,  \  steltered  hollows,  or  by  hillsides,  blooms,  from  Noyember  to  the 
first  severe  ^  vld  of  December,  the  last  wild  flower  of  our  Louisiana  forest — 
the  saponaiia  or  gentian. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  exquisite  than  the  cleai  sapphire  of  these  fairy 
bells,  rising  irom  the  sombre  brown  of  dead  grass  and  fiided  leaves.  So 
bright,  so  intense  in  hue,  that  it  needs  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy 
them  flakes  of  the  clear  blue  sky  lallen  on  earth.  We  have  seen  them,  when 
the  winter  has  been  early,  rising  irom  snow-drifts,  their  tender,  delicate 
corolla  peering  above  the  wintry  shrond,  a  very  eye  of  hope,  shining  with 
brighter  and  purer  lustre  through  the  chill  and  gloom  of  earth. 

Flowers  sometimes  read  us  a  lesson  that  needs  no  headings  to  make  it 
comprehensible  to  our  hearts,  for  its  text  was  written  in  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
but  in  the  flush  of  spring,  the  plenty  and  gorgeousness  of  summer,  this  lesson 
is  incomplete.  Its  highest  moral  reaches  us  through  the  storms  and  dark- 
ness of  winter,  when  we  shrink  and  shiver  in  cutting  blasts,  which  seem  to 
give  fresh  vitality  to  some  of  the  frailest  and  most  delicate  creations  on  God's 
earth.  The  idea  of  an  Omnipresent  protection,  adjusting  itself  to  every  need, 
somehow  presenls  itself  to  the  mind,  and  we  shelter  and  nestle  under  the 
very  thought. 

The  gentian,  too,  always  a  iavorite,  is  now  to  us  a  reminiscence  of  an  event 
which,  two  winters  ago,  made  us  very  sad. 

Li  Journeying  to  and  fro  across  the  Sabine,  one  cold  day  in  December,  we 
met  on  its  banks,  at  Burr's  Ferry,  a  reliigee  train,  which,  like  ourself,  was 
detained  on  the  Louisiana  side  until  some  repairs  had  been  made  on  the 
ferry-boat,  to  enable  us  fa  make  the  "traverse"  with  safety  in  that  tempest- 
uous weather.  Any  one  who  has  ever  crossed  the  Sabine  in  wind  and  storm 
knows  well  what  a  dreary,  desolate,  dangerous  crossing  it  is.  Primitive 
enough,  too,  with  its  ropes  stretched  from  bank  to  bank,  by  which  the  ferry- 
man steadies  his  boat  and  shapes  its  course.  Should  it  break,  down,  would 
sweep  the  frail  craft  into  the  wild  reaches  of  the  river,  and,  nine  chances  to 
ten,  either  upset  or  sink  there. 

A  common  danger  establishes  an  immediate  sympathy  between  utter 
strangers,  and  by  the  time  the  leaky  ferry-boat  was  ready  for  its  first  load 
we  knew  the  names,  the  hopes,  the  fears  of  the  whole  party,  and  even  their 
destination.  We  entered,  too,  with  the  liveliest  interest  into  the  solicitude 
of  an  aged  couple  for  the  comfort  of  their  invalid  daughter — an  only  child. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  one  glance  at 
her  pallid,  sharpened  features,  told  us  that  she  was  nearer  the  end  of  her  last 
journey  than  her  devoted  parents  seemed  to  realize.  We  had  heard  of  her 
before, — -"the  Lily  of  A ,"  as  she  was  called, — ^ heard  of  her  beauty, 
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accomplishments,  and  wealth,  and  we  listened  with,  profound  compassion  to 
the  tale  told  by  one  of  her  friends  —  a  tale  which  showed  how  little  all  the 
rich  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune  had  availed  to  shield  her  from  that  comm.on 
lot  of  humanity  —  sorrow. 

We  have  no  time  or  space  fo  dwell  on  particulars,  Lite  many  others  in 
Louisiana,  where  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  very  yards  or  parks  of  the 
planters,  she  had  seen  her  lover,  the  gallant  Captain  F ,  fall  in  a  skir- 
mish not  ten  paces  ftom  her  door. 

The  shock,  coming  upon  a  constitution  more  than  delicate,  had  hastened  its 
decay,  and  the  Lily  of  A- — ■  fiided  slowly  beneath  one  of  those  inscrutable 
maladies  that  have  hitherto  perplexed  and  baffled  all  medical  skill. 

More  from  the  restless  fancy  of  an  invalid  than  from  any  fear  of  an  invad- 
ing army,  she  had  persuaded  her  parents  to  join  the  refugees  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  were  now  e»  route  for  Mexico. 

She  was  made  as  comfortable  on  the  leaky  boat  as  circumstances  wonld 
admit,  but  the  waves  d^hed  over  the  low  sides  and  saturated  her  wrappings. 
In  moving  her  hand  restlessly  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  a  handsome  emerald 
ring  dropped  into  the  river.  She  held  up  her  hand  with  a  faint  smile. 
"All,"  she  said;  "I  might  have  made  this  sacrifice  to  destiny  with  a  better 
grace  some  years  ago.  It  waa  exceeding  happiness  that  always  soi^ht  to 
propitiate  fete;  but  I  gave  up  my  treasures  long  since."  And  she  shivered 
and  complained  of  the  piercing  cold  aa  a  wave,  larger  than  the  rest,  swept 
over  the  boat,  almost  swamping  it. 

With  difficulty  we  reached  the  other  side,  and  warming  ourselves  by  a 
large  fire  built  by  some  German  emigrants  who  were  camped  on  the  hank, 
we  then  made  preparations  to  pass  the  night  in  an  uninhabited  hut  by  the 
roadside.  A  large  fire  was  kindled  on  the  hearth,  blankela  hung  against  the 
walls  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  every  means  in  our  power  used  to  shield  the 
inv^id  at  least  from  exposure.  But  she  insisted  on  lying  near  the  open  door, 
gazing  across  the  swollen,  turbid  stream  at  the  gloomy  pine-forest  on  the 
Louisiana  side.  Her  lai^,  sad  eyes  filled  by  degrees  with  tears,  but  by  a 
strong  effort  she  kept  them  back,  and  gently  but  firmly  resisted  all  her 
parenV  entreaties  to  be  moved  from  her  exposed  situation. 

"Let  me  look  a  little  longer,"  she  pleaded;  "remember,  I  may  never  see 

it  again.    Do  you  know,  I  nnderstand  now  those  Polish  exiles  near  A , 

who  had  brought  a  little  piece  of  their  native  soil  to  lay  over  their  hearts 
when  they  died.  Pour  avoir  eneore  des  reees  de  la  patrie,  they  said.  Dear 
Louisiana,  I  never  knew  before  how  I  loved  you."  And  she  lay  back  ex- 
hausted for  some  moments. 

Suddenly  her  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  flower  growing  on  the  sloping  bank 
near  the  water's  edge,  "  Get  it  for  me,"  she  cried,  eagerly.  We  plucked  it, 
a  long,  beautiful  spray  of  gentian,  and  laid  it  in  her  hand. 

" How  beautiful !  how  more  than  beautiful!"  she  murmured;  "so  trium- 
phant over  blight,  decay,  and  even  death  itself;  so  redolent  of  hope  and  pro- 
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mise ;  ao  Ml,  too,  of  the  old  happy  time."    And  she  pressed  it  paasionately 
to  her  lips  with  low,  indistinct  murmurs. 

"Mainina"— turning  to  her  mother— "do  you  rememher  the  little  tuft 
of  gentian  near  the  summer-house  at  Bienveuue,  how  it  hlosaomed  through 
the  frost;  and  when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  at  last  destroyed  it,  thehlue  of  the 
petals  was  as  hright,  its  texture  as  silky  as  if  living  and  growing?  Beautiful 
Bienvenue  1  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  left  it.  Do  you  think  the  orange-tree  at 
my  window  is  dead  to-day,  for  this  is  a  piercing  wind?"  Her  mother  turned 
aside,  almost  unable  to  answer. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  to  us,  "  for  the  gentian,  nowers  are  my  passion, 
and  this  one,  coming  to  me  to-day,  amid  all  this  dreariness,  seems  to  have 
hrought  hack  the  blue  sky,  hidden  by  those  heavy  storm-clouds." 

As  night  came  on,  shiverings,  and  at  last  delirium,  seemed  to  point  to  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  young  life  that  was  now  yisibly  ebbing  fast  away 
in  that  lonely  log  hut  on  the  Sabine.  Dumb  and  paralyzed  by  their  crush- 
ing grief,  the  parents  sat  beside  her,  while  pitying  friends  employed  them- 
selves in  kind  offices.  The  dying  girl  seemed  unconscious  of  all  hex 
roundii^ ;  she  was  once  more  in  her  Louisiana  home,  babbling  of  the  flow- 
ers she  had  loved  and  tended,  and  of  the  little  gentian  by  the  summer-li 
No  sad  or  troubled  memory  seemed  to  intrude  on  her  peaceful,  happy  vii 
The  dead  might  have  been  with  her,  but  .they  were  once  more  living  and 
loving. 

From  the  tents  of  the  German  emigrants  near,  at  times  swelled  up  some 
song  or  chant,  which  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  siek  girl's  dreams,  for 
she  would  smile  faintly  and  listen.  The  deep,  mellow  voices  at  last  struck 
into  that  saddest  of  all  sad  melodies — "  Die  langen,  langen  Tag." 

Some  memory  must  have  been  evoked  from  the  profound  depths  of  that 
wail  of  a  breaking  heart,  for  she  moved  restlessly,  and  whispered,  "  My  lone 
watch-keeping."  But  in  a  second  the  peaceful  look  came  back,  and  half 
raising  the  gentian  she  still  held  convulsively  in  her  hand,  the  broken  Lily 
of  A was  among  the  fadeless  flowers  of  the  Eternal  River. 

Thence  comra  it  that  the  gentian,  to  us,  is  full  of  hope  and  memory. 
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THIS  aceoHjplished  daughter  of  the  South,  known  so  long  as  a  poet 
by  the  sweet,  wild  title  of  "  Moina,"  *  was  born  in  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina. 

Her  father,  W.  F.  Shackelford,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that  State, 
removed,  with  his  youthful  daughter,  from  that  city  to  Charleston, 
where  he  placed  her  under  the  care  of  the  Misses  Ramsay,  daughters 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  D.  Ramsay.  Inheriting  from  her  father  a  talent 
for  poetry  and  a  delicacy  of  taste,  she  also  received  from  him  the  en- 
couragement of  her  youthful  genius,  and  the  development  of  her 
refined  and  graceful  word-painting. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  her  young  heart  was  given  to  J.  C. 
Dinnies,  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  but  then  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and,  preferring  the  white  flowers  of  true  aifection  and  manly  worth 
to  the  lonely  laurel  croiivn,  "  Mofna  "  encircled  her  feir  brow  with  an 
orange  wreath,  and  her  young  life  with  a  true,  devoted  love. 

Though  married  to  one  capable  of  monopolizing  all  her  thoughts 
and  worthy  of  all  her  young  heart's  devotion,  still,  in  her  hours  of  leisure, 
Mrs.  Dinnies  found  a  delight  in  expressing  in  words  the  deep  feelings 
of  happiness  that  welled  up  from  her  poetic  eonl ;  and  sweet  as  the 
notes  of  a  happy  bird  were  the  songs  which  issued  from  the  serene  and 
quiet  home  of  the  youthful  poet-wife. 

Many  of  her  published  pieces  were  written  before  her  marriage, 
though  they  still  hold  a  high  and  honored  place  in  American  litera- 
ture. The  history  of  the  "  Charnel  Ship  "  has  been  read  and  admired 
by  youthful  hearts  and  sober  heads ;  yet  few  dreamed  that  a  child 
had  penned  those  thrilling  words  "  which  filled  each  heart  with  fear." 

A  number  of  Mrs.  Dinnies's  most  valuable  manuscripts  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  St.  Louis — among  them  a  long  poem,  nearly  finished, 
in  six  cantos,  and  several  tales  ready  for  publication  ;  but  too  happy  to 
write  for  fame,  and  only  caring  to  speak  in  song  when  feeling  prompted 

of  the  war,  Keversnd  Fatlicr  Ryon,  author  of  "The  Couijuiired  Banner,"    and   other 
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imagination  or  suggested  subjeefs  wortiiy  of  her  pen,  "  Moina  "  souglit 
not  to  retrieve  the  loss. 

In  Hovember,  1846,  Mr.  Dinnies  removed  to  Wew  Orleans,  and  it 
was  during  their  residence  in  the  Crescent  City  that  there  fell  upon  the 
heart  and  home  of  the  poetess  a  shadow  which,  as  yet,  neither  time 
nor  friendship  has  ever  brightened.  To  her  had  been  given  the  sweet 
task  of  watching  the  opening  mind  of  a  lovely  gifted  daughter  —  one 
who  inherited  all  her  parents'  nobleness  and  worth,  and  who,  had  she 
been  spared,  might  well  have  shared  her  mother's  laurels.  But  this 
bright  young  creature,  this  idol  of  a  mother's  heart,  this  fair  reality 
of  a  poet's  dream,  was  called  in  her  earliest  girlhood  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Over  this  broken  flower,  "  Moina  "  bowed  her  head  in  an- 
guish ;  but  engraving  upon  her  daughter's  tombstone  the  sacred,  con- 
soling words,  "  Sursum  Corda,"  she  wrote  the  same  upon  her  heart. 
And  in  the  sweet  sad  songs  of  "Eachef,"  we  have  seen  and  felt  that, 
though  a  mother's  heart  be  crushed,  a  poet's  "  soul  is  lifted  upward  " 
on  the  wings  of  grief  and  resignation.  Mrs.  Dinnies's  poetry,  like 
everything  connected  with  this  gifted  woman,  breathes  of  refinement 
and  imagination,  mirroring  forth  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  the  high 
culture  of  her  poetic  nature.  Always  sweet  and  melodious.  It  rings  at 
times  with  martial  tones  and  thriUiug  eloquence,  capable  of  arousing 
the  soldier's  enthusiasm  for  his  country,  or  the  fond  devotion  of  woman 
for  all  that  is  good  and  holy.  She  does  not  deal  in  a  profusion  of 
words — for  it  seems  to  be  her  peculiar  talent  to  find  the  fittest  ex- 
pression for  her  beautiful  ideas  —  thus  allowing  them  to  shine  forth  in 
all  their  native  strength,  through  their  gracefijl.  coloring  of  language. 

But  it  is  at  home  that  Mrs.  Dinnies  realizes  her  own  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  white  chrysanthemum  ;  or  rather  it  is  in  that  charmed 
setting  that  the  gifted  poetess  appears  as  the  "  peerless  picture  of  a 
modest  wife,"  beaming  with  love  and  tenderness  upon  her  husband's 
home  and  heart,  and  shedding  upon  all  who  enter  the  circle  of  her 
influence  the  charms  of  intellect  and  the  blessings  of  woman's  kindly 
heart. 

In  1847  appeared  the  only  volume  Mrs.  Dinnies  has  published. 
"  The  F16ral  Year,"  in  the  style  of  an  annual,  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton. The  volume  is  entirely  original.  Its  design  is  novel  and  happy. 
It  consists  of  one  hundred  poems,  arranged  in  twelve  collections. 
Each  one  of  these  illustrates  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  such  as  may  generally 
be  culled  in  the  garden  or  the  green-house  during  its  appropriate  month ; 
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and  the  flowers  in  each  bouquet  are  illustrated  individually  aud  collec- 
tively. Thus  the  charm  of  uaity  is  added  to  the  beautiful  faocies  and 
pure  sentiments  that  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  waters  like  a  garland 
from  the  garden  of  the  Muses. 

One  reviewer  said  :  "  '  The  Floral  Year '  may  be  justly  considered 
as  a  work  of  art  throughout.  By  its  design,  the  flower  is  adapted  to 
the  sentiment,  and  the  sentiment  to  the  poem.  "When  the  one  is  of  a 
character  that  rises  to  passion,  the  other  is  distinguished  by  power  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  expression.  But  when  the  sentiment  is  of  a  gentle 
sort,  the  poem  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  beauty,  and 


Wliile  residing  in  St.  Louis,  in  1845,  Mrs.  Dinnies  edited  a  news- 
paper, "  The  Chaplet  of  Mercy,"  for  a  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  orphans. 
The  contents  of  this  paper  were  entirely  original,  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  writei-s  of  the  country  contributed.  Aft«r  re- 
moving to  New  Orleans,  several  years  elapsed  without  her  publishmg 
anything,  except  a  few  fugitive  pieces  in  the  newspapers.  In  1854, 
she  contributed  a  seriesofdidacticarticles,  under  the  head  of  "Rachel's 
What-Not,"  to  the  "  Catholic  Standard,"  a  weekly  journal  edited  by 
her  husband  ;  and  also  a  series  of  "  Random  Readings,"  consisting  of 
short  extracts  from  various  authors,  with  comments  or  reflections  by 
herself. 

Just  before  the  war,  Mrs.  Dinnies  commenced  calling  in  the  stray 
children  of  her  brain,  intending  to  place  them  in  some  kind  of  order, 
and  perhaps  publish  them  in  one  or  more  volumes.  She  had  revised 
and  transcribed  about  twenty  tales,  when  New  Orleans  was  captured, 
and  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dinnies  and  imprisonment,  by  order  of  Gen.  B. 
F,  Butler,  caused  her  to  put  aside  her  design  for  more  prosperous 
times.  Mr.  Dinnies's  health  —  first  broken  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Forts  Jackson  and  Pickens — continued  to  decline  until  he  has  become 
a  confirmed  invalid ;  and  her  heart  and  thoughts  are  so  occupied  by 
the  condition  of  his  health,  that  she  has  lost  all  interest  in  everything 
save  the  means  of  restoring  his  constitution.  In  a  poem,  written  when 
she  was  little  more  than  a  child,  she  seemed  to  have  a  prevision  of  her 
present  fate.  "  These  lines  have  much  sweetness,  and  flow  from  a  deep 
fountain  of  earnest  feeling." 
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Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride, 

Nor  shed  a  single  tear  ; 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  blow 

From  Life's  full  quiver  thrown, 
While  I  might  gaae  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  'alone!' 

"I  could — I  think  I  could  have  brooked. 

E'en  for  a  time,  that  thou 
Upon  my  iadii^  face  hadat  looked 

With  less  of  love  than  now; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  stiil  my  own, 
To  win  thee  back,  and,  whilst  thou  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  'alone!' 

"But  thus  to  see  from  day  to  day 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  life-saads  waste  away, 

"Unnumbered,  slow,  and  meek ; 
To  meet  thy  look  of  tenderneas, 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless. 

And  feel  I'll  be  'alone!'  — 

"To  mark  thy  strength  eath  houi  deiiy. 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  ationgei 
As  filled  with  heavenward  trust,  they  say, 

'  Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer  '  — 
Nay,  dearest!  'tns  too  mui,li,  this  heart 

Must  break  ■when  thou  art  gone. 
It  must  not  be  — we  may  not  part — 

I  could  not  li^  e  '  almif, ! ' " 

Mrs.  Dinnies  is  still  a  resideDt  of  the  Crescent  City,  where  she  is 
beloved  and  revered  by  her  friends.        *' 

"  There  are  few  American  writers  whose  productions  have  met  with  more 
uniform  approbation  than  the  poems  of  Anna  Peyre  Dinnies.  Entirely  free 
from  afiectation,  they  never  offend  the  critic  by  the  inflated  or  the  meretri- 
cious. On  the  contrary,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  correct  elegance  that 
is  the  characteristic  of  some  minds  in  letters,  as  it  is  the  trait  of  high  breed- 
ing in  society.  Nor  does  it  in  her  appear  t*  be  the  result  of  study  or  of  art, 
but  it  sits  gracefully  upon  her,  as  if  it  sprung  naturally  from  intuition,"  saya 
a  writer  in  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger." 
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A  poet,  in  noticing  her  poems,  says:  "They  are  full  of  feeling,  expression, 
melody,  and  their  words  lall  upon  the  heart  lite  distant  music,  awakeninnf 
the  startled  memories  of  all  life's  pleasant  things,  and  flinging  over  the  soul 
its  fine  net  of  captiyating  sounds.  Her  images  are  clear,  her  expression  free, 
as  if  the  heart  itself  were  touched  by  the  contemplation  of  its  own  bright 
und  feaciful  creations." 

The  writer  quoted  above  says:  "We  would  style  her  writings  the  poetry 
of  the  affedions.  Not  deficient  in  imagination,  but  abounding  more  in  the 
every-day  emotions  of  life  than  those  which  depend  upon  unusual  events  to 
call  them  into  play,  the  heart,  especially  the  female  heart,  is  the  instrument 
upon  which  she  delights  to  show  her  Hkill,  and  its  chords  vibrate  to  her  touch 
as  freely  and  truly  as  the  harp  gives  forth  its  melody  to  the  master's  prac- 
tised hand. 

"TbethougbtfulShelley  defines  poetry  to  be  'the  expression  of  the  imag- 
ination.' To  the  feeling  Moina,  it  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  She  utters 
its  syllables  in  tones  of  sweetness,  frames  its  sentences  with  the  nice  percep- 
tions of  art,  and  speaks  with  the  energy  of  deep  emotion.  Her  style  is  seldom 
diffuse,  and  rarely  redundant  in  tropes  and  figures.  Wbo  cannot  recall  to 
his  mind  the  bright  days  of  his  early  youth,  when  the  keen  and  refined  per- 
ceptions of  the  soul,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  vernal  morn,  were  first  awak- 
ened to  the  glories  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  when  the  universe  was  a  great 
volume,  every  page  of  which  was  eloquent  with  a  deep  and  mysterious  lore, 
filling  thewhole  soul  with  astonishment  and  delight;  when  the  heai-t  thrilled 
to  all  external  influences,  as  the  -:Ikilian  strings  thaX,  are  hung  amid  the  trees 
respond  in  melody  to  the  sofl^breathedwooings  of  the  passing  zephyr?    And 

feeling  thus,  the  world  of  Molna  is  the  heart— the  heart  is  her  universe 

the  heart  the  great  volume  whose  pages  she  loves  to  illustrate. 

"  The  strong  fountains  ol  passion  burst  from  their  hidden  depths  at  her 
command,  and  pour  forth  their  floods  of  tenderness,  disdain,  or  scorn.  The 
gentie  streams  of  sentiment  rise  at  her  behest,  and  flow  in  gladness  and 
beauty  through  her  striin  'The  cataract  of  thought'  comes  rushing  up 
from  the  recesses  of  the  soul  The  pleasant  dreams  of  fancy  awaken  at  her 
call.  Love,  hope,  feith,  and  confidence  glow  in  her  songs;  while  pride,  am- 
bition, scorn,  and  despair  are  admirably  portrayed  in  some  of  her  effiisions. 
The  lighter  emotions,  possessing  in  themselves  less  of  the  poetic,  are  not 
often  the  subjects  of  her  choice.  The  ludicrous  she  seems  to  avoid  as  undig- 
nified, and  the  sarcastic  as  unfeminine.  The  wild  and  mysterious  excite  her 
fancy,  and  lead  it  to  speculations  upon  primal  causes,  which  result  in  poems 
of  a  highly  religious  character.  The  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  also  leads 
hex  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Author  of  all  beauty,  and  awakens 
melodic  filled  at  once  with  hope,  devotion,  and  faith  in  a  brighter  world. 
The  fiowers  fill  her  with  sweet  associations  and  glowing  fancies.  The  winds 
whisper  of  danger,  and  teach  her  own  dependence  upon  a  Higher  Power. 
Tlie   stars,   the   clouds,   the  moonbeams,   all  hold   strange   companionship 
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with  her  spirit,  bearii^  it  afar  from  earth.  Music  touelies  the  sealed  foun- 
tabs  in  her  bosom,  and  esdtea  or  saddens  according  to  the  strain.  Deeds 
of  daring,  a«ta  of  magnanimity,  feelings  of  gratitude,  all  create  the  poetic 
inspiration.  These  are  the  materiel  from  which  she  culls,  combines,  and 
arranges  her  fancies  into  vcrae." 


THE  LOVK-LETTEE. 

The  full-orbed  moon 
In  regal  splendor  proudly  tracked  the  sky ; 
And  the  fair  latching  flowers  of  early  June 
Slept,  fanned  by  Zephyr  as  he  floated  by ; 
The  night  was  hushed,  but  beautifully  clear, 
As  though  enchantment  late  had  wandered  there. 
And  left  her  charm  unbroken ;  so  profound 
The  deep  tranquillity  that  reigned  around. 

Close  to  an  open  casement,  which  o'erhung 
Tiie  quiet  scene;  there  penaively  sate  one, 
Who  gaaed,  not  on  the  loneliness  thus  flung 
Over  the  earth  beneath,  but  sad  and  lone. 
Held  converse  with  her  soul. 


She  was  not  fair; 
Beauty  had  set  no  impress  On  her  brow, 
Nor  genius  shed  his  heaven-eaught  lustre  there; 
Yet  there  was  one  who  loved  her,  aad  whose  vow 
Was  met  with  all  that  tenderness  which  dwells 
Only  in  woman's  heart ;  those  &icy  spells 
That  poeta  dream  of. 

Now  within  her  hand 
She  clasped  a  letter;  every  line  waa  scanned 
By  the  pure  moonbeams  round  her  brightly  thrown ; 
She  murmured  half  aloud,  in  love's  own  tone, 
His  last  and  dearest  words ;  her  warm  tears  fell 
Upon  that  line,  and  dimmed  the  name  she  loved  so  well ! 

"  Cease  not  to  think  of  me,"  yet  once  sigain 

She  read— tlien  answered  in  this  heartfelt  strain: 
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1  c  uH         tml   that  constant  tl  en  e 

Of  hope  tnl  reverie 
For  every  day  an  1  nightly  den 
Whose  bghts  across   ny  la  k  b  ai     gl 

la  filled  v,t\   tl  ee 

I  could  not  h  d  tl  o.e  -via  ons    p      g 

Lew  frequ  ntly 
F  r  ea  h  w  Id  phantom  wh  ch  tli     h 
M  V  ng  alu  go    fancy's  wing 

But  p  cturea  thee 

I  cuuid  not  '<tem  the  v  tal    our  e 

Ot  thought  or  1  e 
Comi  eOe  I  to  cheelv   fs  wl   In     „  f     e 

It  teUs  of  thee. 

I  could  not,  dearest !  thus  control 

My  destiny, 
Which  bids  each  new  sensation  roll 
Pure  from  its  fountain  in  my  soul 

To  life  and  thee. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

(At  one  o'oloelt  on  the  night  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Cedai  Mountain,  the  Rev. 

Eather  8 and  Dootor  W—  risited  the  eoene  of  the  eonQict  to  seek  the  wounded, 

if  B,ny  suoh  had  been  forgotten  there,     "  The  moon  was  fnll,  and  it  Boomed  to  envelop  the 
nobledeadwithltBBoftoat  and  most  effulgent  light."  — Jlfi'.  of  Father  S ■.) 

Slowly,  softly  passed  they  over 

The  ensanguined  field  that  night ; 
Almost  fearing  to  dfecover. 

By  the  moon's  refulgent  light, 
Which,  upon  the  dead  and  dyii^. 
Like  a  holy  veil  was  lying, 

One  familiar  to  their  sight! 

Slowly,  softly,  onward  moving. 

Gazing  on  each  upturned  face; 
Seeking,  with  a  care  most  loving. 

Through  that  silent  resting-place; 
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Wliile  the  moon  lier  pure  rays  shedding 

O'er  the  paths  their  steps  were  treading. 

Life's  feint  glimmer  still  to  trace ! 

Slowly,  softly  still  tliey  hearkened, 
Till  a  sound  their  course  impedes : 

Pain  with  many  a  shade  has  darkened 
Hearts  replete  with  daring  deeds; 

But  beneath  the  moonbeams  mellow 

Find  they  oft  some  noble  fellow, 
Who  yet  suffers,  lives,  and  bleeds  I 

Slowly,  softly  draw  they  near  him ; 

Priest  —  physician — ^boti  are  there; 
Words  of  love  are  said  to  cheer  him, 

Promises  of  aid  and  care; 
And  the  moonlight  falling  o'er  him. 
Whispers  they  wUl  soon  restore  him ; 

Hope  has  banished  every  fear. 

Slowly,  softly  benda  the  Father 
With  a  list'ning,  anxious  ear. 

Murmured  words  of  prayer  to  gather. 
Sad  confession's  tones  to  hear; 

As  the  moon  in  holy  beauty 

Throws  around  this  solemn  duty 
Silvery  radiance — tender,  clear. 

Slowly,  softly  cornea  the  feeling 
Of  repose  to  soothe  him  now ; 

Peace,  within  his  bosom  stealing. 
Stamps  her  presence  on  his  brow. 

While  the  midnight  glow  supernal, 

Typical  of  Light  Eternal, 
Sanctifies  that  scene  of  woe  I 

Slowly,  Bofbly  then  they  leave  him, 
Till  the  mon-ow's  dawn  appear ; 

Nothing  more  on  earth  sliall  grieve  him. 
Sleep  —  or  death  —  is  drawing  near. 

Soon  these  moonbeams,  soft  and  tender. 

His  "acconnt  of  life"  shall  render, 
In  a  holier,  happier  sphere. 

Slowly,  softly  thenco  returning, 
Priest  and  doctcr  now  pass  on ; 
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Grateful  hcj,rti  nithm  them  huimiig, 

That  the  feirful  field  v,  a  wonl 
While  the  moon  serenelj  shimng, 
Earth  and  earthb  thoughts  rehning. 
Lifts  then  souls  to  Meicv'a  tJirune. 


THE  TEUE  BALLAD  OF  THE  WAK-DEEER. 

A  maiden  in  a  Southern  bower 

Of  fragrant  vines  and  eitron-trees, 
To  ehann  the  pensive  twilight  hour 

Flung  wUd  her  thoughts  upon  the  breeze; 
To  Cupid's  ear,  unconscious,  telling 
The  fitful  dream  her  bosom  swelling, 
Till  echo,  softly  on  it  dwelling, 
Revealed  the  urchin,  bold  and  free, 
Eepeating  thus  her  minstrelsy: 

"Awayl  away  I— by  brook  and  fountmn. 
Where  the  wild  deer  wanders  free. 
O'er  sloping  dale  and  swelling  mountain, 
SfJU  my  fajiey  follows  thee ; 
Wliete  the  lake  its  bosom  spreading, 
Where  the  breeze  its  sweets  is  shedding, 
Where  thy  buoyant  steps  are  treading. 
There,  where'er  the  spot  may  be. 
There  my  thoughts  are  following  thee ! 

"In  the  forest's  dark  recesses. 

Where  the  fawn  may  fearless  stray; 
In  the  cave  no  sunbeam  blesses 
With  its  first  or  parting  ray ; 
Where  the  birds  are  blithely  singing. 
Where  the  flowers  are  gayly  springing. 
Where  the  bee  its  course  is  winging. 
There,  if  there  thou  now  mayst  be, 
Amdous  thought  is  following  thee! 

"In  the  lowly  peasant's  cot, 
Quiet  refuge  of  content; 
In  the  sheltered,  grass-grown  spot, 
Resting,  when  with  travel  spent. 
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Where  the  vine  its  tendrils  curling, 
Where  the  trees  their  boughs  are  furling, 
Where  the  streamlet  clear  is  purling, 

There,  if  there  thou  iiow'mayst  be, 

There  my  spirit  follows  thee  I 

"  In  the  city's  busy  mart. 

Mingling  with  its  restless  crowd; 
'Mid  tlie  miraules  of  art. 
Classic  pile  and  cotuma  proud ; 
O'er  the  ancient  ruin  sighing, 
When  the  sun's  last  ray  is  dying, 
Or  to  fashion's  vortex  flying, 
Even  there  if  thou  mayst  be. 
There  my  thoughts  must  follow  thee  I 

"In  the  revel — in  the  dance — 

With  the  firm  femiliar  friend  — 
Or  where  Thespian  arts  entrance. 
Making  mirth  and  sadness  blend; 
Where  the  living  pageant,  glowing, 
O'er  thy  heart  its  spetl  is  throwing. 
Mimic  life  in  'alto'  showing: 
There,  beloved,  if  thou  mayst  be. 
There,  still  there,  I  follow  thee  I 

"When  the  weary  day  is  over. 
And  thine  eyes  in  slumber  close 
Still,  oh!  atill,  inconstant  rover. 
Do  I  charm  thee  to  repose; 
With  the  shades  of  night  descending. 
With  thy  guardian  spirits  blending. 
To  thy  sleep  sweet  visions  lending. 
There,  e'en  there,  true  love  may  be, 
There,  and  thus  am  I  to  thocl" 

Months  and  seasons  rolled  away. 

And  tiie  maiden's  cheek  was  pale ; 
When,  as  bloomed  the  buds  of  May, 
Cupid  tJius  resumed  the  tale: 
"  Over  land  and  sea  returning, 
Wealtt,  aud  power,  and  beauty  spuming, 
Love  within  his  true  heart  burning. 
Comes  the  wanderer  wild  and  free, 
Faithful  maiden  1  back  to  thee ! " 
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THE  BLUSH. 


Waa  it  nnlioly  ?     Surely  no  I 

Tlie  tongue  no  purer  thought  t-aa  speak, 
Anil  from  tto  heart  no  fi'dmg  flow 

Mora  fhaate  than  brightens  woman's  cheek. 

How  oft  we  mark  the  deep-tinged  rose 
Soft  mantling  where  the  lily  grew ; 

Nor  deem  that  where  such  beauty  blows 
A  treacherous  thorn  'a  concealed  from  view. 

That  thorn  may  touch  some  tender  vein, 
And  crimson  o'er  the  wounded  part. 

Unheeded,  too,  a  transient  pain 
Will  flush  the  cheek  and  thrill  the  heart. 

On  Beauty's  lids  the  gem-like  tear 

Oft  sheds  its  evanescent  ray; 
But  scaree  is  seen  to  sparHe,  ere 

'Tis  chased  by  beaming  tmilefc  away. 

Just  so  the  Blush  is  formed  and  flies. 
Nor  owns  reflection's  calm  control ; 

It  comes — it  deepens — fades  and  dies — 
A  gush  oi  feeling  from  the  soul  I 


THE  WAYSIDE  CE0S8. 

n,  fniniiiar  to  all  who  Lays  traTelled  in  the  Catholic 
it  where  s  mnrder  ha"  been  oommitlefl  IjJ  the  ercet 
waro  BUggeal«d  bj  a.  piotvuB  of  a  wooden  trOiS  oyerg 

It  stands,  aa  ages  past  it  stood. 
Beside  the  road,  that  cross  of  wood. 

By  Imng  Mnes  o'ergrown. 
And  from  their  f«ndnb  as  they  twme. 
As  from  all  niture's  last  dfsien, 

A  le>«on  ma>   be  dtxwn 
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"lis  said  that  in  the  oUen  timo 
Upon  that  spot  a  fearful  crime 

Of  blood  and  wtong  was  wrought; 
And  that  in  after-years  there  came 
A  gray-haired  mac,  bowed  low  with  shame. 

Its  faded  trace  who  sought. 

Here,  'mid  repentance  deep,  and  prayers. 
He  raised  this  cross,  bedewed  with  tears, 

And  sighs  in  aoguisli  gi^en; 
And  pious  pilgrims  bend  the  knee, 
Wiiene'er  the  sacred  sign  they  see. 

In  prayer  for  one  in  Heaven! 

But  be  the  legend  false  or  true, 
Who  feel  not,  as  this  cross  they  view, 

Emotions  strong  arise? 
And  filled  with  hope,  or  bowed  in  fear. 
Who  lifts  not  in  devotion  here 

Tlie  heart  beyond  the  skies  f 

On  Life's  highway,  who  hath  not  known 
Some  cross,  all  unespectcd  shown, 

His  heedless  course  to  stay? 
And  as  the  chastened  spirit  knelt. 
Like  a  peace-messenger  hath  felt 

The  hallowed  sign,  to  pray  ? 

Sustaining  grace  who  hatb,  not  found, 
When  like  this  vine  the  cross  around 

Each  bitter  grief  was  ilung  ? 
Its  apex  pointing  to  the  sky, 
Hath  raised  the  drooping  soul  on  high. 

Which  firmly  to  it  clung. 

Symbol  of  sliame !  whereon  once  died 
The  Lord  of  Life,  with  thieves  beside. 

And  scoffing  crowds  below; 
How  changed  thy  destiny,  since  He, 
To  whom  all  nations  bow  the  knee, 

Was  doomed  thy  pangs  to  know ! 

Symbol  of  Glory !  now  we  turn 
To  countless  spires  on  which  upborne 
Thy  golden  beauty  plays; 
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Beneath,  the  sun's  meridian  ligiit, 

Or  through,  tlie  stiirry  TeU  of  Jiight, 

And  mark  thy  beacon  raya. 

Guiding  the  feithflii  near  or  fiir. 
And  shining  now,  as  shone  the  star 

Of  Bethlehem,  when  of  yore 
The  sages  of  the  ancieat  daySj 
With  firm  resolve  and  steadfast  gaze, 

FoUowed  its  mystic  lore. 

They  knew  the  holy  herald  led, 
Though  resting  o'er  a  lowly  shed, 
,  To  life's  true  aouree,  within; 
And  urged  by  feith,  impelled  by  love, 
They  strove  the  precious  boon  to  prove, 
Cleaasing  the  eoui  from  sin. 

And  taught  by  him  *  whose  simplest  word 
Conviction  won  from  all  who  heard. 

We  learn  to  honor  thee ; 
The  Cross  of  Christ,  the  crucified, 
Our  only  hope,  our  only  pride. 

Our  only  glory  be  I 

Hail,  blessed  symbol  of  the  faith, 
Who  e  precepts  o'er  life's  pi^rim  hath 

An  influence  itrong  as  pure  1 
Biddmg  each  wijward  passion    eaae 
^hile  to  the  carewDin  cornea  th\  peace 

In  hoi  6&  that  must  enduri 

Vi  hen  dangei  frights   and  couiage  fuls 
And  tempting  vite  the  &du1  issails 

And  jeaxs  their  trials  bung 
Oh  how  the  ftuthhil  spirit  yearns 
In  fonlneaa  tf   the  cro^   ind  tnias 

Thus  vine-like  the  e  tr  cli  i^  I 

Then  gKdly  on  his  weiry  na^ 

Heie  let  the  tia\eUer  pause   and  pay 

The  homage  of  his  prajers 
For  to  his  soul  like  lanlmaika  given 
Guiding  hii  wandering  steps  to  heaven 

Eich  wav-iie  trn  s  ippeii-s 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  CLOCK. 

ChUd.  "Tickl  tick!    Howyo  fly, 
Little  seconds,  passing  by ! 
Won't  ye  atop  and  tell  me  wty?" 

Clock  "Heaiken  io  the  song  we  sing. 
While  upon  life's  restless  wing; 
To  your  soul  't  wiU  wisdom  bring  I " 

CkUd.  "Tickl  tickl  close  behind  ye. 

Time,  with  scythe  and  spear,  to  find  ye 
Speeils  as  though  to  catch,  and  bind  yc ! ' 

Clock.  "  Time  is  bnt  a  laay  pace, 
He  is  weary  of  the  chase. 
We  are  fresh  upon  the  race ! " 

Child.  "Tickl  tickl  still  ye  fly, 

Tip  and  onward  to  the  sky. 
Where  the  stars  in  glory  lie!" 

Clock.  "  Farther  than  the  stars  we  go. 

Farther  leave  this  world  below : 
Follow,  if  our  course  you'd  know." 

Child.  "Tick!  tickl    Far  above 

Seem  your  twinkling  wings  to  move 
To  the  halls  of  Hope  and  Love  I " 

dock  "Yea I  To  God  we  lift  our  flight; 
Soon  we'll  leave  you  out  of  sight: 
Follow,  to  the  Throne  of  Light  I " 

Child.  "They  Lave  gone  I  and  never  more 
Come  they  back,  but  on  before 
Calling  me,  aloft  they  soar ; 

Bearing  to  the  eyes  of  Love 
All  they  witness  as  they  rove. 
Seeming  thus  in  sport  to  move; 

While  upon  the  tale  they  shoiv, 

Everlasting  weal  or  woe, 

Many  a  throbbing  heart  shall  know. 

Little  seconds  aggregate 

Till  they  reaeh  a  fearful  weight. 

On  whose  record,  rests  our  Fate  I" 
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A  WONDERFULLY  clever  writer  1 "  exclaimed  a  noted  critic, 
one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  writings.  The  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Creswell  is  full  of  sweetness  and  gentleness;  and,  as  has  been  said 
of  Felicia  Hemans's  poetry,  so  can  we  truly  say  of  the  verse  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  Tie.:  "That  it  is  of  a  soft,  subdued  enthusiasm, 
breathing,  moreover,  throughout  such  a  trusting  and  affectionate  spirit, 
that  it  must  ever  find  a  welcome  and  a  rest  in  all  true,  loving  hearts." 

Mrs.  Creswell  has  a  right  to  expect  an  inheritance  of  talent  on  both 
sides  of  her  house.  Her  father  belonged  to  the  Pleasants  family,  of 
Virginia,  which  has  contributed  several  distinguished  names  to  the 
annals  of  that  State.  John  Hampton  Pleasants,  of  Richmond,  who 
fell  in  the  famous  Ritchie  duel ;  Governor  James  Pleasants,  among  the 
dead;  and  Hugh  R.  Pleasants,  among  the  living,  ate  not  unknown  to 
fame.  The  Pleasants  are  from  Norfolk,  an  old  family  of  England, 
which  I  judge,  from  its  recurring  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay  and  other 
historians  occasionally,  maintained  an  honorable  position  centuries 
back.  The  first  emigrants  to  this  country  embraced  the  tenets  of 
William  Penn,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  his  numerous 
descendants,  who  have  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  preserved 
that  faith.  Everything  concerning  the  history  of  so  gifted  a  woman 
as  Julia  Pleasants  Creswell  is  interesting,  and  the  following,  relating 
to  her  ancestors,  is  of  interest ;  "  John  Pleasants,"  says  my  Virginia 
correspondent,  "emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  year  1665,  the 
'animus  Tmrabilis'  of  Dryden,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Henrico. 
He  left  two  sous:  the  younger  inherited  the  estate  called  Pi ckemoekie, 
now  owned  by  Boyd  and  Edmond,  on  the  Chickahominy.  From  this 
his  descendants  were  called  '  Pickanoekies.' " 

From  this  younger  branch  of  the  family  sprung  the  names  I  have 
mentioned  above.  The  Pleasants  blood  has  been  blent  with  some  of 
the  finest  old  families  in  Virginia — the  Jefiersons,  the  Randolphs,  the 
Madisons. 

Says  my  correspondent:  "The  family  have  generally  been  very  hou- 
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est  people,  and  quite  remarkable  for  iiitelligcnec;  very  few  of  them, 
however,  have  been  distinguished  in  public  life,  their  besetting  sins 
being  indolence  and  diffidence ! " 

Tarleton  Pleasants,  Mrs.  Creswell's  grandfather,  was  a  highly  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  gentleman,  to  judge  from  his  finely  written 
letters.  He  was  ninety-four  years  old  when  he  died.  His  means  were 
limited,  and  Mrs.  Creswell's  father  left  his  home  in  Hanover  county 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  push  his  own  fortunes.  He  sojourned  awhile 
in  the  Old  Dominion  State  as  printer's  boy,  and  then  as  sub-editor. 
The  Territory  of  Alabama  was  then  attracting  the  Western  world,  and 
he  went  thither,  landing  at  HuntsYille,  one  of  the' earliest  settlers. 
His  popular  manners  won  him  golden  opinions  from  all,  and  he  was 
elected  to  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Bibb  being  at  that 
time  Giovernor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Pleasants  married  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Governor. 

Julia  was  the  second  child  of  the  marriage.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Pleasants  abandoned  politics,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
life.  Ex-Govenior  Bibb  owned  immense  estates,  and  Julia  was,  so  to 
speak,  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Mr,  Pleasants  wrote  with  ease 
and  facility,  having  a  fondness  for  the  pursuit.  From  childhood 
Julia  was  fond  of  feshioning  her  thoughts  in  rhyme,  and  her  fether 
fostered  the  inclination.  He  was  especially  solicitous  to  secure  to  his 
children  all  the  advantages  of  which,  in  some  measure,  his  own  youth 
had  been  deprived,  and  Julia  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having  for  eight 
years  the  instruction  of  a  very  superior  woman,  AVith  pleasure  I  give 
the  meed  of  praise  to  one  of  the  many  teachers  with  whom  "teaching" 
is  a  noble  employment,  not  mere  drudgery,  who  deserve  a  great  reward 
for  their  well-doing,  albeit  they  seldom  receive  it  in  this  life.  Miss 
Swift  (from  Mid dleton,  Vermont)  was  a  remarkable  woman  —  one 
who  always  acted  on  the  broad  ground  that  learning  is  dear  for  itself 
atone ;  and  in  her  admirable  school  no  prizes  were  held  out  to  cause 
heart-burnings  and  deception — no  dreadfiil  punishments  to  intimidate 
the  fearful  and  appall  the  wicked.  The  consciousness  of  having  done 
welt  was  the  only  reward,  and  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  knowledge 
gained  the  happiness.  Miss  Swift  was  selected  by  Governor  Slade,  of 
New  York,  to  take  charge  of  a  Normal  school,  designed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  for  Oregon.  Says  Charles  Lanman,  in  his  "Adven- 
tures in  the  Wilds  of  America  "  —  2  vols.  1854  —  alluding  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch ; 
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"  But  of  all  the  impressions  made  upon  me  during  my  viait  to  nuntsville, 
the  most  agreeable  hy  iar  waa  made  by  JuliaPleasaiita,  the  young  andaccom- 
plished  poetess.  She  is  as  great  a  fevorite  in  the  eatire  South,  as  she  is  in 
this,  her  native  town,  and  is  destined  to  be  wherever  the  thoughts  of  genius 
can  be  appreciated.    She  commenced  her  literary  career  by  contributing  an 

occasional  poem  to  the  '  Louisville  Journal.' Born  ajid  bred  in  the 

lap  of  luxury,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  intellect  of  Miss  Pleasants  should  have 
been  so  well  disciplined,  as  ifs  fruits,  in  spite  of  their  unripeness,  would  leave 
one  to  suppose  it  had  been.  But  death  having  recently  made  her  an  orphan, 
and  taken  from  her  side  a  much-loved  sister,  she  has  been  schooled  in  the 
ways  of  Providence,  as  well  as  of  the  world,  and  now,  when  she  strikes  the 
lyre,  it  responds  chiefly  in  those  tones  which  find  a  resting-place  in  her  sor- 
rowing heart.  Like  Mrs.  Hemana,  Miss  Pleasants  is  a  tMnker  and  writer  of 
high  order,  and  her  mission  upon  earth  cannot  but  be  both  beautiful  and 
profitable." 

Miss  Pleasants'  couain,  Thomas  Bibb  Bradley,  a  gifted,  ambitious, 
ardent,  and  aspiring  young  poet,  who  died  at  ait  early  age,  ("  a  bril- 
liant bud  of  promise  was  cut  off  in  him,")  iirst  drew  her  poems  from 
their  obscurity,  and  startled  her  timid  bashfulness  by  launching  them 
.upon  the  "  sea  of  publicity."  The  generous  spirit  of  George  D.  Pren- 
tice found  kind  and  tender  things  to  say  of  her  timid  fledglings  of  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Bradley  gathered  up  some  of  his  own  and  his  cousin's 
poems,  and  brought  out  a  joint  volume.  Mrs.  Creswell  says,  in  allud- 
ing to  this  volume : 

"The  book  was  not  creditable  to  me,  and  still  leas  so  to  my  cousiii.  My  own 
poems  were  disfigured  by  misprints,  and  only  one  in  the  hook  is  a  feir  sample 
of  my  cousin's  brilliant  powers.  He  was  younger  than  myself,  and  at  that 
age  when  a  writer  falls  readily  into  the  style  of  the  last  author  he  has  been 

reading There  ia  one  poem  in  the  book — 'My  Sister'  —  giving  the 

full  sweep  of  his  wing,  which  the  lovers  of  true  music  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  challenges  criticism,  and  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  in  our  language." 

Miss  Pleasants  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  simultaneous  death  of  her 
parents,  after  which  she  resided  several  years  with  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Bibb.  Here  she  lost  her  sister  Addie,  about  whom  she  sang  her 
sweetest  songs.  In  1854,  she  was  married  to  Judge  David  Creswell,  a 
man  of  distinguished  talents,  and  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  Judge 
Creswell  was  a  wealthy  planter  near  Shreveport,  La.,  hut   lost    his 
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wealth  ijy  the  war,  and  has  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  Mrs. 
Creswell  is  teaching  a  village  school,  proud  to  be  able  to  assist  her 
husband  thus  much.  Wheu  miafortuue  and  poverty  tempestuously 
assail,  then  "  our  women  of  the  South "  are  distinguished  for  their 
heroic  acts  and  brave  hearts. 

Mrs.  Creswell  has  a  volume  of  poems  ready  for  publication.  Oax- 
tou,  Eemsen  and  Haffelfinger,  of  Philadelphia,  have  recently  issued  a 
novel  feom  her  graceful  pen,  entitled  Gallainura, 

"  Greenwood,"  the  home  of  Mrs.  Creswell,  is  near  Shreveport,  La. 
Here  she  is  the  centre  of  a  happy  circle,  surrounded  by  a  quartette  of 
chUdren,  of  whom  the  only  daughter,  named  Adrienne  (the  nom  de 
jiltime  under  which  Mrs.  Creswell  wrote),  having  inherited  the  poetic 
temperament,  at  the  early  age  of  ten  dabbles  in  "  rhymes." 


THE  MIKSTEEL  PILOT. 

On  the  bosom  of  a  river 

Where  the  sun  unloosed  its  quiver, 

Or  the  starlight  streamed  foieyer. 

Sailed  a  vessel  light  and  free: 
Morning  dewdrops  hung,  like  manna. 
On  the  bright  folds  of  her  banner, 
While  the  zephyr  rose  to  fan  her 

Softly  to  the  radiant  sea. 

At  her  prow  a  pilot,  beaming 

In  the  hues  of  youth,  stood  dreaming. 

And  he  was  in  glorious  seeming. 

Like  an  angel  from  above ; 
Through  his  hair  the  breezes  sported ; 
And  as  down  the  wave  he  floated. 
Oft  that  pilot,  augel-throated, 

Warbled  lays  of  hope  and  love. 

Through  those  locks,  so  brightly  flowing, 
Buds  of  laurel-bloom  were  blowing, 
And  his  hands,  anon,  were  throwing 
Music  from  a  lyre  of  gold: 
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Swiftly  down  the  stream  he  glided, 
Soft  the  purple  waves  diyided. 
And  a  rainbow  arch  abided 
On  his  canvas'  snowy  fold. 

Anxious  hearta,  with  fond  emotion, 
Watched  him  sailing  to  the  ocean, 
Praying  that  no  wild  commotion 

•Midst  the  elements  might  rise : 
And  he  seemed  some  young  ApoUo, 
Charming  summer  winds  to  follow, 
"While  the  water-flag's  corolla 

Trembled  to  his  music  sighs. 

But  those  purple  waves,  enchanted. 

Roiled  beside  a  city  haunted 

By  an  awful  spell,  whicli  daunted 

Every  comer  to  her  shore : 
Nightshades  rank  the  air  encumbered, 
And  pale  marble  statues  numbered 
Lotus-eaters,  where  they  slumbered. 

And  awoke  to  life  no  morel 

Then  there  rushed  with  lightning  quickness 
O'er  his  face  a  mortal  sickness, 
While  the  dews  in  fearful  thickness 

Gathered  o'er  his  temples  lair; 
And  there  rolled  a  moumiul  murmur 
Through  the  lovely  Southern  summer, 
As  that  beauteous  Pilot-comer 

Perished  by  that  city  there. 

Still  rolls  oa  that  radiant  river. 
And  the  sun  unbinds  his  quiver, 
On  the  starlit  streams  forever. 

On  its  bosom,  as  before ; 

But  that  vessel's  rainbow  banner 

Greets  no  more  the  gay  savanna, 

And  that  Pilot's  lute  drops  manna 

On  the  purple  waves  no  morel 
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THE  VENUS  ANADYOMENE. 

Apelles.  dear  to  all  the  Graces, 

Fills  the  world  with  gems  of  art. 
Now  painting  fair  Elysian  faces. 

Limning  now  Jove's  thunder-dart. 
Proudest  of  the  proud  Epheaians, 

Who  knows  not  Apellea'  feme? 
Beaming  on  till  grasping  Grecians 

Half  his  bursting  honors  claim. 
Rear  him  busts  of  alabaster — 
Claim  the  world's  great  canvas-master. 

He  had  toiled  in  silent  grandeur, 
"Not  a  day  without  a  line," 
Till  the  world's  proud  Alexander 

On  his  pathway  deigned  to  shine, 
Camp^pe  now,  the  monarch  sends  him  — 

She,  tie  fairest  of  his  queens. 
One  bright  dream  of  beauty  lends  him  — 

Sends  his  easel  rainbow-scenes — 
She  the  far-famed,  fairest  maiden 
Knovm  to  Alexander's  Aiden. 

On  the  painter's  dreams  had  Venus 

Eiaen,  dripping  from  the  sea — 
How  such  mocking  dreams  chagrin  us, 

When  their  beauteous  features  flee  1 
Wringing  out  her  purple  tresses, 

Gliding  from  her  rosy  shell, 
While  the  west-wind's  lip  caresses 

Freely  her  white  bosom's  swell — 
Venus  thus  had  hung  around  him, 
And  with  dreams  of  beauty  bound  him. 

Now  a  form  aa  fair  and  queenly 

Lighted  up  his  studio, 
Campaspe,  blooming  there  serenely, 

In  her  youth's  refulgent  glow. 
But  the  goddess  of  the  billows 

Never  flashed  such  wondrous  eyes. 
Draped  with  lashes,  soft  as  willows 

Swept  by  Zephyr's  languid  sighs ; 
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Never  bore  tliat  breast  of  marble, 
Those  bright  lipa,  that  bird-like  waible. 

Througit  the  painter's  botiI  went  nishLng 

Dreama  no  more  of  frail  DiCne, 
When  beside  him,  brightly  blushing. 

Beauty  decked  a  fiiirer  zone. 
Love,  ahl  love — what  elae  conld  follow? 

She  to  him  its  radiant  queen — 
Apelles  seemed  to  her  ApoCo, 

Bearing  sunshine  in  his  mien: 
And  as  o'er  his  task  he  bended. 
Vows  were  breathed,  and  sighs  were  blended. 

Memories  of  her  king  grow  fainter. 

And  her  eyea  more  thoughtful  grew. 
Hanging   round  that  dveam-browed  painter, 

Paintii^  her  so  fair  to  view : 
EJsing  from  the  aaure  ocean, 

Like  the  Daughter  of  the  deep. 
Through  her  eyea  the  fond  emotion  — 

Dreams  of  him,  that  would  not  sleep. 
He  had  caught  the  blest  expression. 
Published  there  the  sweet  confession. 

Then  the  thought  of  vengeance  haunted 

Those  soft  eyes  with  tears  impearled  : 
What  were  now  that  triumph  vaunted 

Through  the  loud-applauding  world? 
Say,  what  charm  can  Fame  discover. 

Though  that  picture  laurel  Time? 
Painter,  where  that  god-like  lover 

Thou  hast  robbed  of  beauty's  prime  ? 
Say  what  direfiil  doom  shall  grasp  thee? 
Lol  tbe  god  bestows — Campaape! 


THE  SNOW-KING'S  BEIDAL. 

Fast  ftom  8t  Bernard's  icy  crag 
The  cold,  red  daylight  faded. 

When,  lo  !   ft  tempest  wa\ed  its  flag, 
With  snow  and  darkness  brdided. 
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Enthroned  in  ice  —  enrobed  in  anow, 

Upon  that  mighty  mountain. 
The  8now-King  ruled  the  frozen  flow 

Of  every  eloud-born  fountain. 

And  through  the  snow-flakes,  wild  and  free, 

A  silvery  torn  was  pealing. 
As  thougK  to  some  Eurydice 

Immortal  love  r 


Bade  froDi  the  spectral  glaciers  white 
Its  flute-like  ectoes  bounded ; 

Wliilo  pine-clad  passes  with  the  flight 
Of  wingSd  ateeds  resounded. 

As  fell  the  echoes  of  that  strain, 
With  wild,  yet  soft  entreating, 

A  maiden's  biwom,  low  refrain. 
In  sweet  accord  waa  beating. 

No  traveller's  steed  with  ringing  hoof 
Alo2ig  the  pathway  rattled; 

And  loudly  round  the  shepherd's  roof 
The  furioua  tempest  battled. 


No  star  shone  on  the  drear  c 

No  beauteous  planet-ranger; 
But  woman's  love  seems  born  to  brave 

The  stormy  burst  of  danger. 

And  o'er  the  snow-drift,  clustering  there, 

A  slender  figure  glided; 
Whose  meteor-head  of  golden  hair 

The  murky  gloom  divided. 

Behind  her  waa  a  kinsman's  wrath, 
The  storm-cloud  hung  above  her ; 

And  treacherous  waa  the  devious  path 
That  winded  to  her  lover. 

Full  oft  before,  that  spirit-call 

At  eventide  had  wooed  her, 
And  wiled  her  from  her  kinsman's  hall. 

To  madden  and  delude  her. 
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Paat  many  a  pinnacle  of  sleet. 

Past  many  a  yawning  feaure, 
Upon  the  snow  ier  flying  feet 

Scarce  left  their  feathery  pressure : 

Beyond  the  eagle-crested  laich, 
O'er  many  a  wild  gorge  springing, 

Where'er  ila  solemn  winding  march 
Her  lover'a  horn  was  ringing. 

And  strangely  tkrongh  the  shadows  rung 

That  wild,  unearthly  measure ; 
Sad  as  a  lost  stip's  hell,  wave-swung, 

Through  domes  of  liq^uid  aaure. 

Apollo's  lute  ne'er  channed  the  Nine 

With  tones  of  richer  blending 
Than  those  clear  notes,  which,  thro'  the  pine, 

That  spirit-horn  was  sending, 

Now,  lite  some  ftilt  cathedral  choir, 

It  chanted  anthems  saintly; 
And  now  it  seemed  a  wind-swept  lyre. 

That  murmuring,  whispered  faintly, 

I  ween  it  was  no  mortal  spell 

The  gelid  silence  cleaving, 
Which,  such  a  weird  and  wildering  spell. 

Around  her  soul  was  weaving. 

It  was  the  Snow-King's  madrigal, 

With  magic  music  laden, 
And  winning  to  his  proud  star-hall 

The  feirest  eaxthly  maiden. 

And  reining  in  his  coursers  hold  — 

One  long,  full  tide  of  sweetness 
He  round  that  wondering  maiden  rolled. 

Which  robhed  her  light  foot's  Heetness. 

Down  on  the  yielding  snow  she  sank. 
Like  some  fejr  wreath  of  myrtle, 

Where  soft  snow-flakes,  rank  after  rank. 
Clung  gently  round  her  kirtle. 

Her  long  gold  locks,  like  glowworms,  gave 
The  night  a  mellow  gleaming. 
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Anl  sDftlj  in  itt  mirtle  ca^c 
Her  viol  t  eye  was  dieainmg 

Like  stately  priests   tlic  agel  trees 
Bent  Tvhiipenng  ntials  rounl  lier 

IVTiere    arient  as  some  troiic  bieeze 
Her  spinl^lover  fjund  lier 

Therp   on  that  pallid   flee  y    ouch, 

^\  ere  briial  'votia  r  [rated, 
Vi  hile  Love  stayed  Time  with  magic  touch, 

Anl  half  his  momenta  cheated. 

The  Snow  Pimce  bore  his  bnle  ahr 
"Up  through  the  realms  ot  Eien 

And  there  she  heams  the  bri^ht^'st  fetir 
That  gems  the  brow  of   heaven 

Anl  when  the  round  red  sun  ujrooe 

Out  in  the  fore.t  t.tiUy 
They  found  enr  1  cd  in   ilpine  an  w 

A  pile  and  frozen  Iilj  I 

Ti^as  thus  the  ijicipnt  legend  ran 

Pei  change  a  vagary  idlp 
"Which  charmed  some  old  griy  bearded  man 

To  ling  the  Snow  King  s  Br  dal 


MY  BIEDIES. 

Under  thft  trees  of  Texas 

The  fairest  flower'!  spring; 
"Under  the  trees  of  Tesaa 
The  br^ht«st  birdlings  sing; 
But  fairer  than  all  the  flowers 

That  bloom  on  the  prairies  wide. 
Or  blush  by  the  azure  burniea 

That  wind  by  the  green  hill-side, — 
And  brighter  than  all  the  birdlings 

That  nestle  in  forest-trees, 
Or  glance  o'er  the  brilliant  prairies,— 

Brighter  and  dearer  than  these 
Are  the  flowers  I  planted  there: 
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Under  tlie  trees  of  Tesas, 
Planted  in  sorrow  and  prayer; 

Under  the  trees  of  Texas  — 
Birdies  I  buried  there. 

Under  the  trees  of  Texas 

Snatch'd  from  my  twining  arms, 
Under  the  trees  of  Texas 
Moulder  their  silent  charms. 
Kenneth,  my  glorious  eagle-boy ! 

With  an  eye  like  a  bumii^  star, 
With  brows  like  the  bows  of  promise 

That  sweep  the  heavens  afar; 
Plann'd  on  a  scale  most  generous, 

OMld  of  our  noblest  thought ; 
Bom  when  a  new-born  nation 

Her  deeds  of  daring  wrought  1 
And  a  flush  of  antique  grandeur 

Hung  round  his  peerless  head— 
Kenneth,  the  fairest,  proudest  boy 
That  slumbers  with  the  dead  I 
Under  the  trees  of  Texas 

We  watched  our  darling  die ; 
Under  the  trees  of  Texas 
Closing  his  starry  eye. 

Under  the  trees  of  Texas, 

Where  his  shell-like  foot  had  strayed, 
Under  the  trees  of  Texas 
The  rose  of  my  heart  was  laid. 
Sydmore  the  seraph  1  clasping 

With  jewels  the  crown  of  home — 
Child  of  our  golden  sunshine, 

Ere  the  storms  of  life  had  come; 
Dearest  to  both  of  us — dearest  to  aJi^ 

Never  such  worship  sprung 
From  a  mother's  heart  to  a  wondrous  boy. 

Where  the  light  of  heaven  hung. 
He  had  the  cloudless  eye  of  blue  — 
Syddy,  sweet  Syddy  1 

Adieu  I    Adieu  1 
Under  the  trees  of  Texas, 

Hidden  away  thou  art, 

Under  the  trees  of  Texas, 

Thou  rose  of  my  heart ! 
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Under  the  trcea  of  Texas, 

Ere  hia  pearly  teeth  were  won ; 
Under  the  trees  of  Texas 
We  placed  our  youngest  son  ; 
Birtli  of  the  funeral  hour — 

Sprung  from  his  hrother's  bier; 
Lovely  and  ftail  as  a  flower, 
Fleeting  and  sad  as  a  tearl 
Heir  to  my  mother's  soul-lit  face, 

Heir  to  her  line's  disease, 
Shutting  at  last  his  weary  eyes 

On  the  boughs  of  the  fatal  trees. 
Orush'd  by  a  brutal  Ethiop'a  hands, 

Poison'd  at  midnight  gloom; 
Julian,  my  sinless  dovelet,  blent 

With  his  wreekLag  country's  doom. 
These  are  the  precious  birdies 
I  left  in  that  fatal  clime, — 
Under  the  trees  of  Texas, 

Buried  in  banks  of  thyme. 
Under  the  trees  of  Texas, 
Waiting  the  ead  of  time  I 

I  am  tempted  to  insert  the  following  poem  of  Mrs.  Creawell's  in 
compliment  to  the  taste  of  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  "Washing- 
ton Sentinel,"  since  then  a  roamer  in  exile.  It  appeared  in  his  col- 
umns with  the  subjoined  notice;  and  though  this  volume  cannot  boast 
of  "golden  clasps,"  it  aims  to  present  fair  samples  of  the  standard  lit- 
erature of  America. 


["A  Gem  of  Poetey.  —  The  following  ia  one  of  those  floating  gems  which  sorafltimea 
mn  Si3  dazsling  fngitlvea  thtough  ibe  Qenfpapor  presa.  It  deeerveB  to  be  arrested  and 
embodied  in  the  Btimdard  literatBre  of  America.  We  tlierefore  lay  violent  haudB  upon 
it,  and  ao  ask  that  some  bookmaker  or  other  will  put  it,  where  it  should  be,  in  a  hand- 
somely bound  volume,  with  golden  olasps."] 


ADDIE. 

The  daughters  of  my  fether's  house  — 

They  were  not  over-fair ; 
But  one  of  them  had  loving  eyes, 

And  soft  ajid  shining  hair. 
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Her  cheek  was  like  tlio  pale  blush-rose. 

Her  smile  was  like  the  sun, 
Her  hrow— it  was  the  fairest  thing 

You  ever  looked  upon. 

Her  foot  was  like  the  tiny  wing 

That  bears  a  tiny  .bird; 
Her  voice  was  like  its  carolling. 

Among  the  myrtles  heard. 

She  floated  like  a  fairy  sylph. 

Along  the  joyous  dance. 
An  angel's  sonl  was  on  her  brow, 

And  heaven  was  in  her  glance. 

I  would  tiat  you  had  seen  her,  when, 

The  feiieat  of  them  all. 
She  sported  through  the  happy  band 

That  flUed  my  lather's  haU. 

She  was  the  darling  little  lamb 

Our  mother  most  caressed. 
And  I — I  loved  her  as  tlie  soul 

That  sorrows  in  my  breast. 

She  was  the  jewel  in  the  chain 
That  bound  me  to  this  earth  — 

The  last  sweet  memory  of  the  reign 
Of  childhood  and  of  mirth — 

The  shrine  whereon  my  spirit  laid 

Ita  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
And  I  can  never  love  again 

As  I  have  worshipped  her. 

But  she  is  sleeping  sadly  now 

Where  willow  leaflets  fall, 
And  long  green  grasses  wildly  wave 

Around  my  father's  halL 
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{"Millie  Mayfidd.") 

THE  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  Mrs.  Mary  Sophie  Shaw  Homes, 
was  bom  in  Frederick  City,  Maryland  ;  but  having  resided  in 
Louisiana  nearly  all  her  life,  she  claims  it  as  the  State  of  hsr  adoption. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Shaw,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  who  for  over 
twenty  years  filled  with  honor  the  situation  of  cashier  of  the  Frederick 
County  Branch  Bank  of  Maryland  ind  was  a  m'ln  beloved  and  highly 
respected  by  all  who  k     w  1  m      On  1       m  th  1     h      ancestors 

were  good  old  Maryland  R  It  ajtkt  fh  eat  uncles 
having  fallen,  in  defen       t  th  hts  a    f     m  n     t  tl     b  ttle  of 

Gennantown.  After  h  f  th  d  atl  wl  h  happ  n  1  wh  n  she 
was  quite  a  child,  her  m  th  m  d  w  tl  1  f  ly  t  B"  0  -leans, 
where  Mrs.  Homes  has     n  d  d    SI     ha   1     n  tw  a       d:  her 

first  husband,  Mr.  Nom  an  K  ^        dy        n  th  d  y         f  their 

union,  she  was  left  awlwata  y  lya  and  h  1  1  as  been 
one  of  strange  vicissitudes ,  but  by  nature  she  is  eneigetic,  resolute, 
and  determined,  and  although  not  hopeful,  is  very  enduring ;  and,  as 
a  friend  once  said  of  her,  "possesses  the  rare  qualification  of  content- 
ment in  an  humble  position,  with  capacities  for  a  most  elevated  one." 
She  appeared  before  the  literary  world  of  New-Orleans  under  the 
iwm,  deplume  of  "Millie  Mayfield,"  in  1857,  as  a  newspaper  contri- 
butor of  essays,  sketches,  aud  poems,  which  (to  quote  from  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  New  Orleans,  the  "Daily  Crescent")  "could  not 
fail  of  attracting  attention  from  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  genius 
they  displayed,  the  poetry  being  lar  above  mediocrity,  and  the  sketches 
spirited  and  entertaining;"  so  that  when,  in  the  same  year,  her  first 
published  volume  in  prose,  entitled  "Carrie  Harrington;  or,  Scenes  in 
New  Orleans,"  made  its  appearance,  the  public  was  prepared  to  give 
it  a  most  favorable  reception.  Of  this  book,  Mrs.  L.  Virginia  French 
thus  wrote:  "This  is  a  most  agreeable  and  readable  book.  ....  The 

style  is  easy,  natural,  and  unostentatious There  is  a  vein  of 

genial  humor  running  through  the  whole  book." 
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Says  a  reviewer  in  the  "New  Odeaiis  Crescent"  of  "  Carrie  Harriag- 
ton;  or,  Scenes  in  New  Orleans:" 

"This  is  a  newandoUarming  workby  a  Soutliern  lady^tlie  maiden  effort, 
I  may  say,  in  novelistic  literature,  by  one  who  is  already  favorably  known 
to  our  State  as  a  sweet  poetess ;  for  few  are  they  who  have  read  and  not  been 
pleased  with  the  truthful  emanations  in  harmonious  numbers  from  the 
accompliished  pen  of  'MjOie  Mayfteld.' 

"Having  just  risen  from  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  I  can  honestly  pronounce  it 
a  work  replete  with  refreshing  thoughts,  expressed  with  a  flowing  happiness 
of  diction,  supplying,  at  this  season  of  the  year  particularly,  a  great  deside- 
ratum, as  all  catt't-get-aways  and  even  mn-aways  aeross  the  lake  will  admit. 

"  This  the  writer  is  constrained  to  confess,  despite  hia  predisposition  to  he 
hypercritical,  —  he  had  almost  said  unfriendly  to  it,  because,  perhaps,  of  its 
being  the  production  of  a  petticoat,-^  an  institution  spreading,  aa  all  the 
world  knows,  pretty  considerably  nowadays, — when  he  sat  down  to  glance 
at  ila  contents.  Agreeably  surprised,  he  was  tanght  a  lesson  of  the  supreme 
folly  of  preconceived  impressions,  which  he  will  not  easily  forget.  The 
authoress  of  Carrie  Harrington  has  in  this  novelette — if  I  may  so  term  it, 
being  in  one  volume,  and  yet  as  suggestive  of  thought  and  promotive  of 
reflection,  if  not  as  well  calculated  to  enchain  attention  and  challenge  admi- 
ration as  many  three-volumed  novels  written  by  established  favorites  of  the 
reading  public,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  answer  to  a  charm  Pollok's 
description  of  one,  viz.,  'A  novel  was  a  book  three-volumed  and  once  read, 
and  oft  crammed  full  of  poisonous  error,  blacfeening  every  page,  and  oftener 
still  of  old  deceMed,  putrid  thought,  and  miserable  incident,  at  war  with 
nature,  with  itself  and  truth  at  war ;  yet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader 
on,  till,  done,  he  tried  to  recollect  his  thoughts,  and  nothing  found  but  dream- 
ing emptiness,' — in  tliis  little  work,  I  say,  she  has  given  an  earnest  of  the 
possession  of  talent  of  a  very  high  order  m  this  branch  ot  light  literature. 
There  is  nothing  labored  about  it — a  great  blessing  to  readers ;  for  elabora- 
tion, when  apparent,  is  generally  pimful  at  least  to  me  The  characters 
spring  into  existence  in  rapid  succession — take  and  keep  their  places,  while 
the  individuality  of  each  is  maintained  with  tolerable  mtegnty,  and  seem- 
ingly drawn  from  life  by  one  who  has  diligently  exercise  1  the  faculty  for 
observation.  I  would  not,  however  be  understood  to  say  that  in  their  por- 
trayal there  are  no  inequahties — -no  inelegancies — nj  infelicities— no 
redundances ;  or  that  she  is  aa  fait  in  their  introduLtion  better  marshal- 
ling there  might  have  been,  which,  accomplishment  can  only  be  attained  by 
practice,  for  there  is  no  royal  road  to  pwfection  even  tor  women,  gifted  aa 
they  are  with  intuition. 

"  Many  of  the  scenes,  though  far  from  being  feultless,  sparkle  with  talent, 
and  talent  is  something ;  but  here  and  there  she  betrays  a  want  of  taet,  and 
that,  while  not  absolutely  talent,  is  everything  in  every  undertaking;  for,  as 
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somebody  lias  somewliere  said,  acntentioualj',  'talent  is  power— tact,  skill; 
taJentis  weight— tact,  momentum;  talent  knows  what  to  do  — tact,  how  to 
do  it;  it  is  the  eye  of  discrimination,  t^e  right  hand  of  intellect,'  — and  so 
it  is  slipping  into  one's  good  graces  as  a  hilliard-bal!  insinuates  itself  into 
the  pocket  The  story  ia  pleasingly  simple  and  purely  domestic  — opening 
not  in  the  hackneyed  style  to  which  so  many  of  our  novelists  are  notoriously 
addicted;  such  as  a  'solitajy  horseman'  was  approaching  a  wood  in  time  to 
rescue  some  beauty  in  distress,  etc. ;  or,  as  a  '  handsome  stranger,'  apparently 
on  the  shady  side  of  thirty,  leg-weary  and  foot-sore,  arriving  about  sunset  at 
a  village  inn,  just  in  season  to  play  the  eavesdropper  to  a  conversation,  in 
which  he  leama  wonders  regarding  himself,  etc 

"The  hall-door  bell  of  Judge  Loring's  aiiatocratic  mansion  being  vigorously 
rung,  announces  a  visitor  whose  busings  would  seem  not  to  broot  delays 
and  so  it  proves ;  for  in  waddles  the  pussy,  futsy,  garrulous,  go-a-headative 
Mrs.  Percival,  with  her  everlasting  exclamation  of  'Lawful  sakes  alivel'  to 
the  great  dismay  and  di^ust  of  the  haughty  beauty,  IsabeUe  Loring,  who 
happens  at  home  alone,  with  her  haii  m  paper  against  an  entertainment  to 
be  given  in  the  evening,  at  which  she  fondly  anticipates  the  conquest  of 
Horace  Nelson's  heart.  In  no  very  amiable  mood,  but  with  many  an 
unfriendly  wish,  does  the  proud  girl  hastily  brush  herself  into  presentable- 
ness,  and  descends  to  the  parlor,  where,  witli  a  smile  that  would  rival  that 
of  a' seraph  in  glory —though  with  sorrow  be  it  observed,  expressly  got  up 
for  the  occasion  by  hypocrisy— she  greets  her  visitor,  who  is  all  impatience 
to  declare  her  mission. 

"Unromantic,  plain,  matter-of-fact,  coarsely  spoken  is  Mrs.  Percival— 
blunt  to  rudeness,  and  generous  to  a  fault ;  and  while  indulging  a  vulgarity 
indigenous  to  her  nature,  and  peculiarly  offensive  to  'ears  polite,' display- 
ing a  heart  as  large  as  creation— so  that  we  cannot  help  loving  her,  and 
owning  that  'even  her  fellings  lean  to  virtue's  side.'  In  speech— and  she  ia 
flippant  enough  in  all  conscience —she  is  a  second  edition  of  Mrs,  Malaprop, 
constantly  mispronouncing  and  misapprehending  words;  for  example:  she 
talks  complacently  of  her 'morey-antic,'  (moire  antique;)  says 'swarry' when 
she  would  say  soirSe;  'infermation'  for  inflammation;  'portfully'  for  port- 
folio, and  so  forth.  Isabelle  Loring  has  received  a  liberal  education — con- 
tracted grand  ideas  of  upper-tendom,  and  being  surpassingly  beautiful, 
womanlike,  requires  no  ghost  from  the  grave  to  tell  her  so.  Devoted  to 
dress,  magnificent  in  foreign  airs,  and  inordinately  fond  of  admiration, 
reminding  us,  in  the  matter  of  pride,  and  in  that  only,  of  Pauline  Deachap- 
pellea,  for  there  the  likeness  ends  — as  Pauline  is  not  without  redeeming 
poicti— and,  when  crossed  in  desire,  in  some  respects,  of  Lady  Sneerwell. 
I  have  been  thus  particular,  as  these  personages— the  very  antipodes  of  each 
other— play  respectively  important  parts  in  the  story. 

"Mrs.  Percival  blurts  out  her  errand  in  her  accustomed  manner,  which  is 
one  of  mercy,  and  is  referred  to  mamma,  who  ia  at  Aunt  L^ngdon's,  whither 
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Mrs.  Percivftl  directs  her  hurried  steps,  and  in  her  hasto  almost  runs  foul  of 
Misa  Letty  at  the  streetrdoor  — a  malicious  piece  of  dry-goods,  unworthy  of 
the  institution  of  calico,  and  rejoicing  in  the  twofold  occupation  of  dreaa- 
maker  and  acandal-monger.  Miss  Lelty,  in  giving  vent  to  her  envy,  hristlea 
up  and  talks  waspishly  of  Mrs.  Percival's  low  origin,  much  to  the  edification 
of  laabelle,  who  is  jealous  of  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  Mrs.  Percival's  only 
daughter  and  child,  Ella.  EOa,  the  pure-minded,  the  devoted,  whom  we 
could  have  wished  had  been  made  the  heroine  instead  of  Carrie,  all  beauti- 
ful and  dutiful  aa  she  is,  as  we  have  often  wished,  when  reading  the  'Ivan- 
hoe'  of  Scott,  that  the  high-souled  Rebecca  had  been  preferred  to  the  leas 
interesting  Roweiia. 

"  Ella,  lilte  Isabelle,  is  enamored  of  Horace  Nelson,  but  widely  different  are 
their  loves ;  the  one  modestly  conceals,  the  other  coquettiahly  displays.  At  a 
party  where  they  all  meet,  they  discover  that  they  are  rivals,  and,  as  it  would 
seem  to  Ella,  without  hope  of  success  on  her  part.  The  effect  of  this  discov- 
ery is  the  loss  of  the  roses  from  her  cheek,  which  her  mother  observing  and 
mistaking  the  cause,  talks  funnily  enough  of  dosing  the  love-stricken  girl 
with  salts  I  Not  a  bad  idea,  by-the-by ;  we  have  faith  in  salts  and  senna, 
even  for  the  correction  of  the  malady  of  love.  A  heavenly  creature  is  Ella, 
notwithstanding  that  she  is  the  child  of  vulgar  parents  of  mushroom  growth 
into  opulence !  Horace  Nelson  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  the  scion  of  a  fiimily 
amply  endowed  with  pride  of  birth,  and  dependent  on  a  rich,  gouty  old  uncle, 
who,  in  his  bitter  hostility  to  parvenuism,  insists  on  his  nephew  marrying  a 
full-blooded  aristocrat  on  pain  of  disinheritance.  -Hard  as  is  the  alternative, 
the  noble  youth  declares  his  love  to  Ella  and  his  independence  of  the  uncle, 
goes  to  woo  the  fickle  goddess  in  the  auriferous  fields  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, returns  with  a  pocket  full  of  rocks,  and  marries  the  ever-faithftil  Ella. 
"Canie  Harrington  and  her  brother  Robert  are  left  unexpectedly  in  a  de- 
plorable state  of  orphanage,  when  the  good  Mrs.  P.  opportunely  appears, 
takes  the  distracted  Carrie  home  with  her,  intending  to  adopt  her,  where, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  nursing  of  Ella,  the  health  of  the  bereaved  one  is  in 
dne  time  re-established.  The  brother  goes  to  sea.  No  sooner  is  Carrie  herself 
again  than  she  is  afflicted  with  conscientious  scruples  as  to  eatii^  the  bread 
of  idleness,  and,  after  a  scene,  resolves  to  seek  a  public-school  teachership, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Percival,  she  obtains,  and  makes  acquaintance  at 
the  same  time  with  a  highly  mercurial  lady  (Katy),  who  makes  merry  at  the 
expense  of  the  school-board  with  a  wickedness  of  elegance  richly  meriting 
caatigation.  This,  it  is  needless  to  add,  refers  to  days  of  yore ;  for,  as  the 
Frenchman  would  say,  notis  avons  change  tmi  cde  mamt.enant.  Out  of  this 
acquaintance  there  grows  a  warm  and  lasting  iriendship  between  Carrie  and 
Katy.  The  gouty  old  uncle,  disgusted  with  the  plebeianiam  of  Ha  nephew's 
amatory  proclivities,  proposes  marriage  to  IsabeOe,  who,  out  of  sheer  spite  to 
the  same  individual,  accepts. 
"They  cross  the  lake,  and  meet  at  one  of  the  watering-places,  the  Peroivais, 
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Carrie,  and  Katy,  and  there  marvel  on  marvel  occurs.  Edward  Loiing  owns 
the  soft  impeachment  to  Carrie,  who,  nothing  loth,  frankly  reciprocates.  Is- 
abelle  heartlessly  neglects  her  lord,  who  is  hopelessly  confined  to  his  bed — 
suffers  some  French  count  to  make  illicit  love  to  her,  and  elopes  with  him  to 
find  a  watery  grave.  The  shock  of  this  elopement  accelerates  the  death  of 
the  old  uncle,  who,  before  dying,  recognizes  in  Carrie  his  grandchild.  A  por- 
tion of  his  vast  wealth  she  of  course  inherits,  and  becomes  the  loved  wife  of 
the  happy  Edward  Loring,  Robert  returns  from  a  prosperous  voyage,  sees 
and  straightway  falls  in  love  with  Katy,  who,  like  a  sensible  widow  that  she 
is,  and  none  the  worse  for  being  '  second-hand,'  takes  compassion  upon  him 
after  the  most  approved  fashion,  and  '  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriag&-bel!.' 

"  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  admiration  of  Katy ;  she  is  the  very  '  broth '  of  a  woman,  brimful  of 
fun,  talks  lite  a  book,  dealing  extensively  in  refined  irony,  and  often  dropping 
remarks  which  fiiU  and  blister  like  drops  of  burning  sealing-wax.  Sometimes, 
however,  her  drollery  outstrips  her  discretion  and  overleaps  the  boundary  of 
propriety,  acquiring  a  broadness  hardly  blameless,  as  in  the  quotation  some- 
what profanely  applied,  the  hoop-fiishion  being  the  subject  of  conversation : 
'  Though  their  beginning  was  small,  yet  their  loiter  end  should  greatly  in- 
crease.' The  scenes  and  passages  I  would  especially  commend  for  truthftil- 
neas  and  raciness,  are  those  of  love  between  Carrie  and  Edward ;  of  bathing, 
when  one  of  the  girls  roguishly  cries  out,  '  A  shark  I '  and  Mrs.  P.  innocently 
sits  on  the  emplatre  of  a  French  woman ;  and  of  the  bal  mqsque,  at  which  the 
count,  who,  like  Esau,  '  is  a  hairy  man,'  is  caught  toying  with  the  bejew- 
elled finger  of  Isabelle. 

"The  work,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  though  not  without  blemishes, 
evidently  bears  the  marts  of  genius,  a  little  too  freakish,  at  times,  it  is  true ; 
and  if,  as  I  understand,  it  was  written  for  amusement,  rather  than  with  a  view 
to  publication,  it  is  a  highly  creditable  effort,  and  bespeaks  a  talent  whose 
cultivation  it  would  be  a  pity,  if  not  a  crime,  to  neglect." 

The  New  York  Dispatch,  April  23, 1859,  says : 

"  To  our  readers  the  name  of  '  Millie  Mayfield '  is  already  familiar  as  one 
of  the  best  sketch  and  novelette  writers  of  the  day.  All  will  be  happy  to 
learn  that  she  has  essayed  a  more  extensive  and  elaborate  work,  under  the 
title  of  '  Carrie  Harrington.' 

"  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  tale  is  purely  a  social  one,  illustrative  of 
every-day  life  in  the  '  better-to-do '  class  of  society,  and  that,  in  this  more  pre- 
tentious effort,  our  authoress  exhibits  no  lack  of  tie  mentai  power  and  perfect 
execution  manifested  in  the  best  of  her  lesser  ones.  There  is  nothing  of  (he 
' sensational'  in  her  story— no  startling  positions,  tragical  incidents,  or  any 
of  the  dap-trap  so  much  resorted  to  for  effect  by  modern  writers.  She  relies 
on  her  own  power  of  portraying  life  aa  it  is,  and  making  us  feel  that  her 
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Characters  are  real  personages  and  not  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
She  does  not  feel  that  conscious  weakness  that  instinctively  looks  to  extra- 
neous aids  for  aueceas;  but  her  story  moves  quietly  along,  like  a  living  pan- 
orama, as  it  is,  holding  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  enlisting  the  sympa- 
thies by  its  truthfulfless  of  spirit,  its  genial  philosophy,  its  unity  of  concep- 
tion, its  simplicity  of  utterance  and  healthful  moral  tone.  We  feel  in  it  the 
spirit  of  a  master-mind,  and  seemtohearbreathedthroughitspagea  the  echoes 
of  a  lively  heart-experience.  It  is  graphic  and  beautiftil,  plain  and  natural, 
simple  and  yet  ftiU  of  true  wisdom ;  and  we  look  upon  it  as  a  sure  augury 
for  the  future  success  of  our  authoress,  should  she  deem  it  advisable  to  ven- 
ture farther  forth  upon  this  field  of  literary  enterprise." 

Indeed,  Eotes  of  congratulation  and  lengthy  and  flattering  newspaper 
notices  and  criticisms  poured  in  od  the  authoress,  whose-  identity  by 
this  time  was  very  generally  known. 

In  1860,  she  published  a  volume  in  verse,  in  defence  of  the  South, 
entitled  "  Progression,  or  The  South  Defended,"  "  which,"  says  a  critic, 
"  was  a  most  remarkable  production  for  a  female;  evincing  deep  re- 
search and  strong  analytical  and  logical  reasoning  capacities  —  besides 
breathing  the  very  soul  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  her  native  land." 

That  she  loves  her  native  South  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  po- 
etic temperament,  a  short  quotation  from  one  of  her  poems  will  show, 

"0  Fairy-land  I  Dream-land!  0  land  of  the  South, 
What  neclar  awaits  but  the  kiss  of  thy  mouth  — 
Balm-breathing,  sonl-aweet'ning,  aa  fajicy  distils 
The  perfume  thy  golden-rimmed  chalice  that  fills  I 
There  are  many  that  sing  of  the  land  of  the  vine. 
And  chant  the  wild  legends  of  myth-peopled  Ehine, — 
That  catch  fi-om  the  blue  wavea  of  Arno  a  tone. 
Or  hymn  the  low  dii^es  of  foam-created  Ehone,— 
That  join  in  the  'Marseillaise'  war-cry  of  France, 
Or  blow  forth  a  blast  of  the  days  of  the  lance 
And  the  tournament — then  breathe  a  tender  love-strain 
Of  troubadour  tinkling  his  heart's  secret  pain 
On  the  answering  strings  of  a  weU-thrumm'd  guitar : 
But  grander,  yet  sweeter  and  holier  far 
Are  the  cadences  floating  o'er  thee,  happy  clime  I 
To  sound  through  the  fer-reaching  arches  of  Time, 
Dear  land  of  the  sunbeam,  when  minatrela  shall  brii^ 
Forth  the  melody  alumb'ring  upon  thy  gold  string  I 
Oh,  waken  thee,  harpists  1  and  tell  all  the  worth 
That  lies  hushed  on  the  sweetly-toned  lyre  of  the  South  ] " 
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Her  fugitive  p{)ema  and  sketelies,  scattered  broadcast  and  with  a 
lavish  hand,  would,  if  collected,  fill  several  volumes.  Some  news- 
paper critic,  in  speaking  of  her  poetry,  says  :  "We  might  select  some 
single  lines  from  many  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  this  sweet  singer  of 
the  South  tliat  the  painter's  pencil  coald  not  make  more  perfect ;  and 
others  that,  in  singular  beauty  of  thought,  will  compare  favorably 
with  anything  found  in  the  language." 

She  was  —  besides  writing  for  many  other  papers  at  home  and  else- 
where— a  constant  contributor,  for  over  two  years,  to  the  New  Orleans 
"  True  Delta,"  whose  literary  editor,*  himself  a  poet  and  critic  of  well- 
known  abilities,  has  pronounced  her,  "  undeniably,  the  finest  female 
lyrist  in  the  Southwest." 

Her  poetic  talent  seems  to  have  been  inherited  from  an  elder  brother 
of  her  father's,  —  Doctor  John  Shaw,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  —  whose 
poems  and  letters  of  travel  were  published  after  his  death  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow,  many  of  the  most  interesting  reminiscences  hemg 
furnished  by  his  college  "  chum "  and  bosom-friend,  Francis  Scott 
Kei ,  the  authoi  of  the  "  Star  spangled  Banner  " 

But,  although  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  lamiliesin  the  land, 
her  life  has  not  passed  without  care,  anl  much  time  that  she  would 
like  to  devote  to  litenrj  pursuitshwto  he  more  praLtieally  employed 
m  fighting  the  gieit  butle  of  lite  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  with 
thobc  who  know  her,  how  she  e\ei  could  have  written  so  much  with 
so  mmj  othei  things  to  engioss  her  ,  but,  to  qucte  her  own  words  ; 

'  Life  vnfh&ut  inale  J— wka  would  gne 

The  cares  that  make  hira  wi''  , 
To  be  the  n-.elef.s  drone  that  hives 

No  honey  aa  he  fliea? 
Wtv,  Niture  m  hw  nn^hty  book 

This  wholesome  leaaon  ahcns  — 
That  e'en  the  thistles  thoiiij  crook 

Cj.n  blosaom  as  the  rose 

Mr*"  Homes  still  preserves  hei  nom  de  plumf  of  Millie  Maylield, 
having  become  attached  to  it  (she  says)  through  long  and  weary  days 
when  her  only  soliLe  was  hen  pen  ,  foi,  with  her, 

'  honow  na«  the  source  of  song 
ind  of  gpntle  tancies  ' 

»John  W.  Overall. 
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She  was  married  to  Mr,  Luther  Homes  in  1864,  and  continues  to 
reside  in  New  Orleans.  She  is  at  present  engaged  in  collecting  some 
of  her  fugitive  poems  for  publication. 

We  give  some  extracts  from  Her  writings,  culled  at  random. 


A  DEEAM. 

I  dreamed :   and  tlie  curtain  of  niglit, 

With  its  somhre  and  cumbersome  fold, 
Was  lifted  firom  off  tlie  dingles  and  dells 

Where  the  fiiiries  their  revels  hold. 
I  stood  in  the  midst  of  their  magic  rings, 
And  heard  the  buzzing  of  myriad  wings, 

As  the  drowsy  elves 

Were  stirring  themselves 

From  flowery  heda 

"Where  their  tmv  heads 
Had  slumbered  the  glanng  day  away, 
And  waited  the  light  of  the  moon's  soft  ray; 
Springing  irom  rose  buds  with  frolic  glee. 
Their  tragrant  breaths  scenting  all  the  lea; 
Lifting  the  edge  of  the  curtain  blue 
Of  their  violet  couches.    I  saw  them  too^ 

Winking  their  eyes. 

With  pleasant  surprise. 
To  find  that  the  hours  of  night  had  comer 
The  mystic  time,  when  fay  and  sprite 
Meet  and  mingle  in  glad  delight, 
In  their  leafy  foreat-home. 
A  lazy  glow-worm,  fat  and  old. 
Was  lighting  the  greensward  with  sparks  of  gold, 
WhUe  every  leaflet  and  tendril  near 
Supported  a  fire-fly  chandelier ; 
The  acorn-cups  with  dew  were  filled. 
And  the  fragrant  balsam  was  distilled 

From  every  flower 

Which  this  witching  hour 
To  draw  from  each  blossom  had  magic  power  f 

But  lo !  while  I  looked,  a  soft  sigh  from  tlie  hills 
Parted  the  curtain  of  straw-color  pale 
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Tliat  folded  around  the  velvety  bed. 

Where  a  spellbound  immortal  — a  sprite  of  the  vale  — 
Hitd  Iain  in  a  trance  through  each  year's  measured  chime, 
TiU  five-scote  were  marked  oa  the  dial  of  time  I 

I  caught  the  low  whisper  that  rose 
From  the  flower-decked  gentry  around. 

And  learned  that  the  sprite 

At  noon  of  the  night 
Would  awake  from  her  long  repose— 
Would  girdle  the  earth  with  sparks  of  light 
Shook  from  her  waving  pinions  bright. 
As  forth  from  her  aylvau  dwelling-place 
A  glimpse  of  the  world  aud  its  jostling  race 
Would  be  shown  to  her  gaze  through  dewy  tears, 
Ere  she  slept  again  for  a  hundred  years  I 
I  beard  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  hell  — 

Silvery  and  clear 

On  my  dreaming  ear 
The  mystic  numbers  fell  I 

As  the  ringing  chime  told  the  witching  hour. 
Leaf  after  leaf  of  the  lovely  flower* 
Oped  its  silken  folds  to  the  night— 
And  at  the  last  peal  the  prisoned  sprite 
Was  borne  on  a  fragrant  sigh  to  earth, 
That  the  flower  gave  forth  in  giving  it  birth  I 

Then,  soft  o'er  my  vision,  a  misty  veil 
Onrtained  the  woods,  and  the  fairy  dale  — 
And  1  seemed  to  he  seated  within  a  car 

Drawn  by  a  purple  dragon-fly. 
Who  upward  and  onward,  thro'  space  afar, 
Wafted  me  over  the  star-gemmed  sky ; 

While  by  my  side. 

In  fairy  pride. 

The  tiniest  thing 

On  gossamer  wing 
Through  the  blue  ether  went  hovering  I 
Then  round  our  planet,  with  speed  of  thought. 
Our  magic  journey  was  quickly  wroi^lit; 

So  swift  was  our  flight 

Thro'  the  dusky  night. 
Leaving  behind  us  a  train  of  light, 

uight-lilooming  cerous,  thai  cMnraonoes  unfolding  its  patala  at  nightfiill. 
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That  to  mortal  eyes 

That  looked  with,  surprise 
'T  would  seem  that  a  meteor  had  crossed  the  skies  I 
And  then,  on  a  silvery  cloud. 

That  floated  above  the  moasy  dell, 
We  aank  again  to  the  fairy  haunt, 

And  alighted  upon  a  grassy  fell, 
Where  the  cloud  dissolved  in  a  dewy  mist. 
As  our  wandering  feet  the  greensward  kissed. 

Soon  the  busy  little  crew, 

In  flowery  jackets,  pink  and  blue. 

Gathered  round  from  far  and  near. 

The  wonders  of  the  world  to  hear. 

Every  bush  and  every  twig 

With  their  swarming  life  whs  big ; 

Hanging  from  their  cobweb  swings. 

You  might  note  the  tiny  things,^ 

Perched  on  clover-blossoms  round, 

Every  bud  was  fiiiry-erowned. 

Open-mouthed  and  open-eyed, — 

Yet  the  sprites  seemed  all  tongue-tied, 
Silently  waiting  until  the  bright  fay 
Dropped  her  pearls  of  thought  by  the  way; 
Seedlings  of  price,  and  purchased  with  tears  — 
She  sowed  them  but  once  in  a  hundred  years  1 


The  oracle  spoke:   "O  sister  fays, 

Our  paths  have  been  traced  o'er  pleasant  ways ; 

We  have  lived  in  the  streamlet,  the  fount,  the  grot. 

In  leaiy  chamber,  or  flowery  cot; 

Our  palace  columned  with  mighty  trees, 

(No  sculptor's  art  e'er  rivalled  these,) 

And  for  carpets  the  downy  moss  has  been  given. 

While  our  dome  was  the  spangled  arch  of  heaven  I 

Eejoice  I  that  from  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife 

We've  been  free  to  lead  our  happy  life. 

That  as  the  lilies  our  lot  has  been — 

We  have  toiled  not,  neither  did  we  spin, 

Yet  garments  of  light  we've  been  clothed  in! 

I  have  flown  from  the  shade  of  our  woody  glen. 

Far  over  the  busy  haunts  of  men ; 

I  have  looked  deep  down  in  the  human  heart. 

And  seen  the  same  warning  passions  start ; 
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The  loves,  the  hatreds,  the  hopes,  the  feara 

Have  altered  not  in  a  hundred  years ; 

Only  the  actors  have  passed  away, 

And  sleep  'neath  the  mould  of  the  churchyard  clay, 

While  a  new  race  their  places  fill, 

Gtieving — rejoicing— and  toiling  still! 

Proud  cities  have  risen  where  forests  stood. 

And  rivers  have  swelled  with  human  blood ; 

The  loom  and  shuttle  make  music  now 

Where  the  herd's-boy  once  led  his  thirsty  cow; 

The  thundering  engines  shriek  and  scream 

Where  the  jolly  ploughman  drove  his  team; 

And  naught  is  heard  hut  the  roar  and  rattle 

Of  vast  machinery  doing  battle  — 

Of  whizzing  steam,  with  whoop  and  hallo  — 

And  the  jingling  o'er  all  of  the  mighty  dollar ! 

"Tis  an  iron  age,  and  the  heart  of  man 

Is  turning  to  iron  aa  fast  as  it  can  I 

When  another  century  has  flown. 

And  a  glimpse  of  the  earth  I  again  am  shown, 

I  shall  vainly  search  for  some  flowery  glade 

Which  the  iron  heel  doth  not  invade ; 

With  our  woodland  haunts  we  then  must  part, 

And  nature  must  give  place  to  art. 

Rejoice!  while  ye  may, 

For  your  once  happy  day 
Is  passing  away — passing  away: 

No  room  will  there  be 

For  flower,  bush,  or  tree. 
For  fairies  to  dwell  in  in  harmony. 

The  petrified  lauds, 

With  their  iron  bands, 
Will  harden,  and  harden,  aa  art  expands ; 
And  fairy-iife  will  no  longer  be 
Even  a  tale  for  the  nursery: 

For  children  then 

Will  be  miniature  men. 
And  will  snap  their  lingers  with  mocking  glee 
At  the  thoughts  of  such  little  folks  as  we  I 
Farewell  I  I  have  warned  you  —  rejoice  while  you  may, 
For  your  happy  reign  is  passing  away." 

I  starting  awoke — and  still  heard  the  lay: 
"  Passing  away  !   passing  away]  " 
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The  poem  below  was  written  for  and  published  in  the  "  Louisville 
Journal,"  aud  the  editor  of  it,  George  D,  Preutice,  said  of  it : 

"The  ibllowiDg  linea,  by  oneof  the  sweetest  and  most  injaginative  poetesses 
of  the  South,  are  full  of  dreamy  and  tender  andinournfiitly  beautiful  poetry," 

WEAEY. 

Over  the  purpling  sea 

The  day  goes  down  to  the  dark; 
And  the  hope  again  is  wrecked  for  me 

That  slione  with  her  golden  bark. 

I  call  to  the  shij^  of  morn 

"What  cbepr  from  the  lale  of  Shide? 

And  whispered  tones    like  echoes  bfm 
Of  a  ftith  that  is  hall  afraid 

Come  ba<,k   '  The  tide  seta  m 

"Where  blai,k  and  I  art  lies  the  sand 

Take  heart!  therp  s  ■»  hayen  of  peace  to  win 
Beyond  the  wr    k  strei  n  strand  I 

But,  alas!  on  the  ihore  I  ivoit 

Where  the  waves  once  frol  eked  free 

But  no  bark   Iriws  neii    vith   i  gollen  liCtht 
Of  love  and  tiust  lor  me 

The  royal  fleet  of  lajra 
With  the  wealth  ot  worlds   floats  by 

Unheeding  the  tr  mblmg  bands  I  raise 
Or  my  low  despairmg  cry 

I  am  weary  of  tbe  strife 

Of  angry  waters  ntar 
For  I  bear  the  roai  of  the  naie^    f  life 

From  the  strand  so  bleii.  and  bare 

And  1  long  for  the  fioo  1  tide  now 

To  bad  the  phantom  bark 
With  its  misty  sails  and  akeleiwn  pion 

Bearing  away  for  the  dark 
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Here  is  something  more  liopcfiil. 

A-MAYING. 

Sing,  O  heart !  for  a  low,  sweet  atraia 

The  wind-harp 's  softly  playii^ ; 
The  lily-hella  ring  a  chime  again; 

0  heart,  we'll  go  a-Mayingl 

We  will  not  pause  to  seek  a  thorn 
Where  a  hird  of  hope  is  peeping ; 

Nor  watch  o'er  the  sun-illiimined  lawn 
The  stealthy  shadow  creeping, 

But  while  the  sparkling  sands  of  day, 

So  radiantly  golden, 
Fall  from  her  crystal  glass,  our  May 

We'll  keep,  as  in  times  olden: 

When  every  harebell  on  the  heath, 

Or  daisy  ia  the  dingle. 
Had  some  sweet  message  in  its  breath 

With  our  young  hopes  to  mingle : 

When  Nature  oped  to  us  her  heart, 

And  from  its  tinted  pages 
Some  wondrous  Irasons  would  impart 

Undreamed  of  by  the  sages. 

Oh,  yes,  we'll  keep  a  bright  May-day; 

And  should  we  fail  to  gather 
Dear  buds  of  promise  on  the  way, 

But  flowers  of  feeiing,  rather — 

We'll  read  the  precious  leaflets  o'er 

Our  later  May  adorning 
With  such  a  page  of  tender  lore 

As  we  find  not  in  life's  morning, 

Until,  0  heart,  a  flood  of  song 
Thou 'It  send  where  the  leaves  are  playing: 

Then  come  from  the  gloom  where  spectres  throng, 
Poor  heart!  —  and  go  a-Maying. 
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As  showing  a  diversity  of  style,  and  breathing  a  reverential  spirit, 
we  give  the  following. 

HEAVEW. 

la  it  where  tJie  spiral  stairway. 

Set  with  gems,  leads  up  the  Wue? 
Are  the  gleams  that  pierce  the  ether. 

Eyes  of  angela  looking  through? 
Is  that  great  white  road  that  stretches 

Paved  with  stars  across  the  skies, 
The  way— heyond  poor  mortal  reaches — 

That  the  ranaomed  spirit  flies? 

Is  that  land  of  wondrous  glory 

Undivined  by  human  sight?  — 
Like  Creation's  mystic  story  ._^ 

Hieroglyphed  on  acroU  of  Night.. 
Ah  I  not  so;  faint  heart,  despair  not, 

Heaven  is  very  near  to  you; 
Though  thy  burden  weighs,  yet  fear  not. 

With  the  Father's  house  in  view  I 

For,  without  the  prophet's  vision 

The  mysterious  lines  to  read, 
That  God  for  man's  blest  intuition 

Writes  in  every  guileless  deed. 
Ye  may  see  —  if  not  foul-fettered 

By  the  blinding  bands  of  sin — 
Thy  soul's  wall  sublimely  lettered, 

"Heaven's  kingdom  is  within!" 

If  within  be  peace  and  gladness  — 

Love  for  all  things,  great  and  small  — 
Pity,  nigh  akin  to  sadness. 

For  an  erring  brother's  fell  — 
For  enemies  a  meek  prayer,  rather 

Than  revenge's  fiendish  due — 
Lowly  breathed,  "Forgive  them,  Father, 

For  they  know  not  what  tliey  do!" 

Humility,  when  wreath,  of  laurel 

Crowns  thee  conqueror,  in  a  field 
Where  self  stood  trembling  in  the  quarrel, 

Urging  thee  to  dastard  yield ; 
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Put  miihr  flimnes^    wh  n  thy  aiint 

At  Lii  s  fiery  stake  js  tncl 
Though  no  j  aim  awanls  the  ineiit 

Thit  has  stemmed  the  raging  tidi. 

And  withil   a  hopeful  nature 

Sifting  out  the  jram  of  gwd 
The  one  ledeemmg  hetter  featme 

Found  in  every  evi!  brood — 
Feeding  Hate  and  Falsehood  only 

With  the  sweet  fruit  of  the  Tiue— 
Lovmg   though  unloved  and  lonely — 

baj    can  Heaven  be  far  Irom  you? 

Ah  I  nearer   ntarer  for  the  crosses 

Thit  have  stienn  thy  wiy  oi  life 
lfeari,r  fni  the  hallowmf;  losses 

Npirer  for  the  conquered  itniel 
Neiier  fir  the  wise  ordeal 

iliat  leads  thee  rough  shod  o  er  tlie  stone, 
Till  thon  can.t  braiely  liiir  thi  Leal 

And  trusting  say,      Thj   will  be  done  I" 

Never  upward  look  for  Heaven, 

If  no  Heaven  'b  begun  below ; 
Never  onward  look  for  Heaven, 

For  you  pass  it  as  you  go. 
Never  outward  look  for  Heaven  — 

Outward  liea  the  slough  of  sin, 
The  old  corrupt,  fermenting  leaven,— 

Look  for  Heaven  alone  within. 


"The  Norse  Queen's  Ride"  was  written  on  the  occasion  (so  rare  in 
this  latitude)  of  the  fine  auroral  display  on  the  nights  of  August  28th 
and  31st,  1859. 

In  noticing  this  poem,  John  W.  Overall,  then  literary  editor  of  the 
"  True  Delta,"  (for  which  paper  it  was  written,)  aays : 

" '  The  Norse  Queen's  Ride '  in  to-day's  paper  is  among  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  our  gifted  contributor  '  Millie  Mayfield.'  This  writer  is  feirly  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  the  first  poetess  of  the  South.  The  fertOity  of  her  pen 
is  remarkable.  The  future  compiler  of  books  of  American  poetry  should 
make  a  note  of  this  tact." 
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Blood-red  glows  tlie  starry  palace 
Of  the  Norse  Queen,  Borealjs, 
Golden-Iiaited.,  pale-cheeked  Aurora, 
Of  the  halis  of  Cynosura! 
There  ten  thousand  lights  are  glancing, 
And  blue  signal-firea  are  dancing  — 
Purple  plumes  and  banners  streaming. 
Crimson  rockete  weirdly  gleaming 
In  fantastic  corruscations. 
Sparkling  jets  and  radiations, 
Diamonding  the  icy  towers 
Where  the  beetling  glacier  lowers 
O'er  the  baltlemented  sweep, 
Frozen  moat,  and  donjon-keep  — 
Till  each  vapory  tide  that  darkles 
O'er  the  sea-cerulean,  sparkles, 
Limned  in  colors  emerald,  yellow. 
Golden  rose,  or  orange  mellow. 
Steely  gray,  or  greenish  azure. 
In  a  starry-rayed  embrasure, 
Waving  with  a  tremulous  motion 
Like  the  pulses  of  old  Ocean. 
For  the  bold  Norse  men  are  met, 
With  glittering  spear  and  bayonet. 
Gilded  barb  and  lance  and  crescent, 
Paly  tinted  phosphorescent. 
To  attend  their  queen,  Aurora, 
To  the  sweet  domain  of  Flora. 

She  had  heard,  cold  Borealis, 

Of  the  wonders  of  that  palace 

In  the  far-off  Tropic  seas, 

Fabled  as  Hesperides 

For  their  luscious  fruitage  golden ; 

And,  until  she  had  beholden 

All  the  CTiriotis  devices 

That  the  flower-sprite  entices 

Bright-plumed  ci'catures  with,  her  pinions 

Could  not  rest  in  her  dominions. 

She  must  see  the  beauteous  queen 

On  her  throne  of  emerald-green, 
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"With  her  handmaids  so  enchanting 
That  the  words  will  e'er  be  wanting 
That  can  piunt  the  porcelain  tinting 
Of  tieir  cheeks  and  Eps  —  no  printing 
Of  the  poet's  pen  can  hlazon 
Forth  the  charms  she  fain  would  gaze  on ! 

Now,  behold,  the  pale  Aurora 

Sees  her  rival  lie  before  her. 

Azure-eyed,  rose-lipp'd  young  Flora ! 

In  her  fragrant  jasmine  bower 

Sipping  Bweets  at  midnight's  hour; 

While  the  silver  winds  are  stooping 

O'er  her  perfumed  tresses,  drooping 

In  a  shower  of  glist«uing  rain ; 

And  an  Iris-banded  train 

Of  bright-winged  creatures  flutter  by 

To  catch  entranced  her  balmy  sigh; 

And  Zephyr  fiins  the  heat  away 

Left  by  the  fiery-footed  Day ; 

\Vhile  aU  the  garden  sylphs  are  wreathing 

Fresher  coronets,  and  breathing 

Odors  o'er  the  couch  of  sheen. 

To  lull  the  slumbers  of  their  queen ; 

And  Peace  sits  brooding  like  a  dove 

Above  these  realms  of  happy  Love  1 

From  her  chariot  in  the  skies 

The  cold  queen  sees,  with  glistening  eyes, 

Till  a  flush,  a  quivering  glow 

Eeddens  o'er  her  brow  of  snow : 

True,  she  has  her  morris-dan  cers. 

Her  bold  spearmen  and  her  lancers. 

Archers,  meteor-forgers,  all, 

To  ride  forth  if  she  but  call. 

Thor,  the  bravest  son  of  Odin, 

Points  the  l^htnings  at  her  noddin'. 

And  tie  old  god  at  her  call 

Waits  in  his  valhalla  hall. 

All  his  ruby  wine  to  pour 

Over  heaven's  starry  floor  1 

Yes,  she  feels  it,  she  has  fowbe  1 

But  Love  ne'er  points  one  golden  hour 

For  her  upon  the  dial's  round. 
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And  woman  should  be  but  Love-crowned  I 

For  wliat  is  power  but  Uie  cold  ligbt 

Tliat  bristles  o'er  the  Arctic  night 

In  spear5  and  lances,  'mid  the  gloom 

Like  death-lights  dancing  o'er  a  tomb  I 

But  Love  is  the  warm  Tropic's  sigh 

That  fills  with  dew  tiie  violet's  eye, 

Throbs  in  the  wild  carnation's  heart, 

And  sweetest  fragrancy  will  start 

From  the  young  herb's  deep-bruiaed  leaf. 

Ah !  question  not  the  pale  queen's  grief : 

The  world  hath  many  a  dulled  Aurora, 

As  well  as  love-crowned,  blessed  Floral 

And  many  a  richly  gilded  palace 

Has  some  pale  spectral  Borealis 

Watching  with  a  glistening  eye 

A  flower-crowned  rival  passing  by 

To  happy  home  in  greenwood  shades, 

Which.  Power's  cold  death-light  ne'er  invades  ! 


We  close  our  poetical  quotations  with  another  extract  from  the 
"  Louisville  Journal,"  being  a  rhyming  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from 
its  editor : 


TO  GEOKGE  D.  PRENTICE. 

Without  a  delay  your  kind  letter 

With  welcome  came  safely  to  hand; 
And  I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better 

Than  answer  its  inquiries  bland. 
I  am  glad  that  you  think  I  have  genius, 

And  with  it  can  win  a  great  name; 
But  (this  is  no  secret  between  us) 

A  hard-troUing  nag 's  thai  same  Time  ! 

To  begin  then;   I'm  just  in  my  prime,  sir; 

Of  my  age  I  shall  leave  you  to  guess ; 
That  it's  not  a  fit  subject  for  rhyme,  sir. 

Or  reason,  you'll  surely  confess. 
My  friends  say  (to  plmse  im)  I'm  pretty; 

My  looking-glass  answera,  "  Nay,  nay  ; " 
And  tho'  sometimes  I  strive  to  be  witty. 

The  effort  atill  ends  in  a  bra/ij  ! 
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I  'm   neither   too   abort   nor   too   tall,  sir. 

But  just  tlie  right  heiglit,  if  I  reach 
Your   approval  —  and   if  not,  I   fell,  sir, 

To  low-water  mark  on  Fame's  beadi. 
My  complexion  11108  roaes  and  lilies. 

But,  alaal  they  have  faded  away, 
And  a  full  crop  of  young  daffodilies 

Crowd  out  the  sweet  flow'reta  of  May. 

But  down  in  my  heart  there  are  bowers 

All  verdant  with  fragrance  and  bloom, 
Lite  those  bright-tinted  groups  of  wild  flowers 

That  wreathe  the  cold  sides  of  a  tomb: 
And  when  with  the  world  I  grow  weary, 

I  enter  this  garden  of  mine. 
To  forget  the  old  wilderness  dreary 

Where   "green  spots"   but   sparingly   shine. 

And  here  you  may  eater  with  me,  sir. 

And  view  what  my  &ncy  has  wrot^ht: 
No  sleepless  old  dragon  you  '11  see,  sir. 

To  guard  the  gold  apples  of  thoi^ht. 
I  know  you're  a  jovial,  good  fellow, 

When  the  right-hand  of  friendship  you  send: 
Ah  1  the  fniit  of  my  Muse  will  gi'ow  mellow 

111   the  sunshine  you   freely   extend. 


A  LAKE-SHOEE  WATERING-PLACE. 

The  parlors  and  galleries  at Hotel  are  thronged  with  feir  ones  discuss- 
ing the  faBhiona— the  last  arrivab— Mrs.  Toodle'a  diamonds— and  the 
thousand  and  one  subjects  that  form  food  for  conversation  at  our  fashionable 
watering-places  in  the  height  of  the  season. 

Here  may  be  seen  specimens  of  every  kind  of  beauty  and  belleship ;  Mis- 
sissippi's showily-dreased  representative,  of  Amazonian  proportions  and 
%ht-blonde  complexion,  formii^  a  striking  contrast  to  Louisiana's  dusky- 
browed  daughter,  of  peUte  form  and  gazelle-like  eyes  and  motion.  And  yet 
both  are  beautiful  in  their  own  peculiar  manner,  and  go  to  fill  up  the  picture 
of  lights  and  shades.  But  the  beholder  is  struck  with  the  scarcity  of  the 
"genua  homo;"  male  bipeds  are  few  and  far  between,  Mid  the  isolated  in- 
stances are  seized  upon  with  aridity  by  the  desperate  foir  ones,  until  one  is 
reminded  of  the  passage  in  Scripture  where  seven  women  ky  hold  of  onf. 
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The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  city  renders  it  uiineceasary  for  men  of  business 
to  absent  themselves  entirely  during  the  summer's  campaign ;  therefore  they 
leave  their  wives  and  daughters  at  these  Babylonian  baaaars  of  fashion  and 
expenditure,  contenting  thenjselves  with  short  dissipations  which  last  from 
Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning,  when  the  counting-house  again  boasts 
their  presence,  the  office-jfecket  is  resumed,  the  ledger  consulted,  and  "Eich- 
ard  's  himself  again " — malgrB  a  bad  head-aehe,  caused  by  two  nights'  in- 
effectual attempts  at  sleep  on  board  the  boat. 

There  is  unusual  bustle  and  stir  among  the  bevy  of  fair  ones  this  evening, 
as  it  is  Saturday,  and  the  steamer  is  expected  with,  its  complement  of  mas- 
culines. 

A  consultation  is  held  as  to  how  many  will  sit  up  to  greet  their  husbands, 
brothers,  and  iriends,  and  escort  them  to  the  hotel, 

"  There 's  the  boat  now." 

"J  hear  it." 

"No;  it's  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  forest-treea." 

"I  see  a  light— there,  moving  around  that  point." 

"Thai?  that's  some  person  or  persons  fishing.  They  are  out  in  small 
boats,  and  have  torches  with  them." 

These  were  some  of  the  many  exclamations  heard  upon  the  wharf,  as  the 
hour  approaehedfoT  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from  the  city. 

Very  picturesque  looked  some  of  the  feminines,  with  their  pretty  faces 
peeping  from  under  their  embroidered  mmchoiT),  thrown  over  their  heads  to 
protect  them  from  the  chill  air ;  and  many  bright  eyes  peered  anxiously  out 
into  the  dusky  night,  across  the  wild  waste  of  water,  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  puffing  and  blowing  ark  on  wheels  which  was  to  hear  their  loved  ones  to 
their  sides. 

"  Here  she  comes  at  last  I " 

A  general  rush  greeted  her  advent,  as,  breathing  hard  with  the  exertions 
she  liad  been  making,  the  gaOant  steamer  came  puffing  and  panting  op  to 
her  wharf.  She  is  made  fast,  and  now  hands  are  clasped  and  warm  kisses 
imprinted  on  dear  lips,  as  friend  meets  friend,  and  husband  wife,  whom  one 
whole  week 


BATHING  SCENES. 

Eeader,  were  you  over  in  one  of  the  bath-houses  of  any  of  the  hotels  ai 
the  lake,  at  the  hour  wheJi  women  "  most  do  congregate  "  ? 
The  sights  there  seen  would  be  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth. 
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"  Here  stands  a  fat  lady,  who  has  cased  hei-  nether  extremities  in  red  flannel 
drawera,  whicli  Lave  shrunk  from  their  original  proportions  by  frequent  satu- 
rations, and  now  cling  to  the  limbs  they  were  intended  to  conceal,  giving 
them  tlie  appearance  of  well-filled  blood-puddings. 

In  juxtaposition  to  her  is  a  lean  female,  who  has  robed  herself  in  a  garment 
very  much  resembling  &  meal-bag,  with  a  string  drawn  around  the  top  to 
confine  it  at  the  neck ;  and  when  she  immerses  herself  in  the  water,  it  floats 
off  iTom  her  like  an  open  umbrella,  leaving  her  lower  limbs  dangling  like 
the  handle  to  that  same  useful  invention. 

This  specimen  of  feminality  is  generally  of  the  chilly  order,  who  contents 
herself  with  one  dip,  and  then  crawls  up  on  the  bath-house  steps,  where  she 
aits  with  her  wet  garments  clinging  to  her  skeleton  figure,  like  the  shrivelled 
pod  of  a  bean,  after  it  has  been  scorched  and  dried  in  the  summer's  sun. 
It  is  fiood-tide  now,  and  the  water  is  very  deep. 

Mrs.  Perdval  has  disrobed  herself,  with  Betsy's  assistance,  and  makes  her 
appearance  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

An  oil-silk  cap  protects  her  hair  from  the  water,  giving  her  head  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  pumpkin,  and  showing  her  round,  red  fece  in  bold  relief. 
A  dark-green  flannel  sack  of  ample  dimensions  covers  her  rotund  figure, 
white  full  Turkish  drawers  of  the  same  material  complete  her  costume. 

She  descends  the  steps  very  leisurely,  picking  her  way,  for  she  is  afraid  of 
the  crabs  that  sometimes  lodge  there ;  and  she  is  not  very  desirous  they  should 
make  acquaintanceship  with  her  toes. 

"  Take  care,  Carrie,  how  you  come  down,"  said  she ;  "  there 's  lots  o'  them 
ar  heathenish  creeturs  on  the  steps,  and  if  one  o'  them  should  give  you  a 
pinch,  I  reckon  you  'd  screech  some." 

Our  heroine  looked  down  upon  the  sea  of  human  heads,  floalii^  like  pota- 
toes on  the  top  of  the  water,  with  the  eyes  mostly  turned  in  the  direction  she 
was  standing,  Mrs.  Percival's  speech  giving  them  the  cue  that  a  new-comer 
was  in  their  midst. 

Not  liking  the  scrutiny  tti  which  she  was  subjected,  she  declined  descend- 
ing the  steps  under  the  fire  of  such  an  artiUery ;  but  catching  hold  of  the 
rope  that  was  suspended  from  the  floor  above,  with  its  help  gi'acefully  svnmg 
herself  off' into  the  water;  alighting,  as  Mrs.  Percival  remarked,  "Uke  a 
swam." 

Casting  her  eyes  around  to  see  where  she  was,  she  found  herself  fece  to 
ikce  with  the  Son.  Mrs.  Robert  Nelson,  who,  opening  her  great  black  eyes  to 
their  wid^t  extent  when  Carrie  bowed  in  token  of  recognition,  stared  her 
deliberately  in  the  countenance,  andcooHy  cui  her. 

Mrs.  Percival,  who  saw  the  whole  transaction,  swelled  at  the  throat  iike 
an  apoplectic  toad,  and  was  about  making  some  remark  that  she  felt  confident 
would  "  fioor  "  Isabelle,  when  some  mischievous  girl  in  the  company  cried 
out,  in  feigned  accents  of  alarm : 

"Eun  — run  for  your  lives  1  there's  a  shark.  I  saw  his  fin  above  the 
water." 
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Ker-splaat  went  everybody  tumbling  up  the  steps;  Mrs.  Percival  getting 
pinned  fast  against  a  post  by  a  lady  a  liitle  fatter  than  herself,  and  making 
desperate  efforts  to  get  free,  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  in  like  manner: 

"Oh,  lawful  aakesi  I  shaU  be  maahed  foa  jellyl  Ughl  Please,  ma'am, 
move  a  leetle,  so  I  can  breathe.  O  Lord,  if  that  ar  varmint  should  come 
now,  and  grab  me  behind,  it  would  be  the  end  o'  me  I " 

"  Vom  me  parki  t "  said  the  lady,  who  was  French,  sqneezii^  her  head 
around  to  look  at  her  interrogator,  "I  no  can  move;  de  shairke  he  come,  he 
bite  you  behind  malffrS  vous.     Paries  vom  Francis,  madam?  " 

"No;  I  don't  parley  voo  anything.  I  don't  stop  to  parley  in  siioh  a  fix  aa 
this.  I  believe  I  won't  come  to  the  bath-house  any  more,  if  I  git  out  this 
time  alive.  Sich  venimus  reptiles  prowlin'  round  ready  to  make  muice-ineat 
o|  yon  I " 

"Oui,  am,"  said  her  jailer,  who  did  not  understand  these  words  she  had 
been  saying ;  but,  with  true  French  politeness,  thought  she  must  reply. 

The  scattering  fair  onea  by  this  time  found  out  the  hoax  that  had  been 
put  upon  them,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  the  water. 

Not  so  our  French  friend  and  Mrs.  Percival.  They  had  had  enough  of 
bathing  for  one  day  not  to  wish  to  venture  further  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
under  difficulties ;  ao  the  steps  being  clear,  they  scrambled  up  to  the  dressing- 
room  above,  where  Mrs.  Percival,  unfestening  hex  bathing-drawers,  and  slip- 
ping them  down  a  little,  took  a  seat,  waiting  for  Betsy  to  bring  her  clothes 
from  the  peg  on  the  wall. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  lady  commenced  a  diligent  search  for  some- 
thing that  seemed  unfindable ;  looking  under  towels,  and  lifting  up  female 
garments  of  every  description  that  were  thrown  around  on  the  benches. 

"  What  have  you  lost,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Mre.  Percival. 

"  Quelle  f"  said  the  lady,  looking  puzzled, 

"What  are  yon  looking  for?  " 

"Ah  I  "said  the  fet  lady,  comprehending,  "  une  emplaire." 

"What/" 

"One  — ah!  what  you  call  it  in  Anglaiaf    On^ poulUoe  ior  my  haak." 

"A  poultice  for  your  back?"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  "Lawful  sakes!  What 
on  airth  do  yon  do  with  a  ponltiee  on  your  back?  " 

The  lady  did  not  heed  her  question,  bnt,  turning  to  Betsy,  said,  "SecouTes 
moi,  (help  me  look;) "  which  Betsy  did,  while  her  mistress,  in  an  undertone, 
remarked : 

"Smw  me/  I  wonder  what  she  meant  by  ihaif  What  outlandish  gib- 
berish, to  be  sure!" 

Betsy  did  not  succeed  m  her  search  any  better  than  the  lady,  so  it  was 
given  up;  the  two  corpnlent  ladies  robing  themselves,  while  Betsy  squeezed 
the  wafer  out  of  their  bathing  garments,  and  hung  them  up  to  dry. 

All  being  ready,  Mrs.  Percival  hoisted  her  umbrella  to  protect  them  from 
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the  sun,  and  the  two  tool;  up  tbear  line  of  march  toward  the  hotel,  Mm. 
Percival  complaining  all  the  way  of  her  clothes  sticking  to  her. 

"Where  on  airth  did  you  put  them?"  she  said,  addresaing, Betsy ;  "yoii 
must  'a  hung  'era  somewhere  where  they  got  wet,  they  keep  sticking  a-fast  to 
me,  and  feel  dreadful  oncomfortable," 

But  that  ehony  goddess  protested  she  had  hung  them  in  a  dry  place,  where 
no  wat«r  could  reach  them;  and  so  they  pursued  their  way,  the  French  Indy. 
remaining  silent,  in  consequence  of  not  understanding  what  was  said.  If 
she  had  done  so,  possibly  a  f^nt  suspicion  might  have  crossed  her  mind  that 
she  could  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  the  sticking  garments. 

The  hotel  was  reached,  and  each  soi^ht  her  own  room.  When  Mrs.  Per^ 
cival  reached  hers,  the  first  thing  she  said  was : 

"Set  that  ar  baskit  down,  Betay,  and  come  here  and  see  what  in  the 
name  o'  goodness  ajls  these  ere  clothes  o'  mine. 

Betsy  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  moments  broke  into  a  loud  "He— he  — he  1 
Oh,  good  grashus,  ole  missus ! " 

"  What  are  you  laughin'  at,  jackanapes?" 

"  Oh,  Lord  a  mussy !  ma'am,  you  done  sot  down  on  de  French  lady's  plas- 
ter, and  it 's  atickin'  fass  to  you  1 " 

"Aplaster?"saidMrs.PerciYal,  tugging  at  it  to  get  it  off;  "sureeno^h 
itis  — a.  Burgundy  i^teh  plaster.  This  is  what  she  called 'oiWuKiee/'  Law- 
ftil  sakes ! "  said  she,  sitting  down  to  laugh ;  Betsy  roUing  over  the  floor  in 

"Here,  Betsy,"  said  her  mistress,  when  her  rairth  subsided,  "take  the 
plaster  to  the  French  lady's  room ;  but,  for  the  land's  sake,  don't  tell  her 
wAer«  you  found  it.  To  think  of  my  settin'  on  it  all  that  ar  time  while  she 
was  a-huntin'  for  it ! " 


OX  MAEEIAGE. 


"Love,  honor,  and  obey,  until  death  do  us  part,  according  to  God's  holy 
ordinance ;  and  thereto  I  give  thee  my  troth." 

The  solemn  words  are  spoken,  the  false  vow  registered  beneath  God's  holy 
temple,  and  hollow-hearted  mortals  view  the  scene  complacently,  exl«nd  the 
congratulatory  hand,  and  press  the  lips  that  have  just  pegured  themselves 
before  high  Heaven. 

Oh,  blind  moles!  groping  in  dai'tness,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  the  day-star 
of  truth  will  rise  on  your  benighted  souls? 

In  human  courts  of  justice  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at,  and  every 
mark  of  contumely  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  unprincipled  wretch  who 
swears  felsely;  hut  the  votary  of  fashion  can  knee!  before  God's  altar,  and 
personate  a  living  lie,  with  mocking  words  upon  the  lip,  and  joy-semblance 
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on  the  brow,  wlien  the  heait  heneatli  is  a  heap  of  ashes — a  blackeiied  char- 
nel-house,  where  the  fires  of  mammon  have  extinguished  tlie  mild  rays  of 
truth,  and  left  their  charred  aad  blaclcened  brands  to  smoulder  and  fret  upon 
the  hearth-gfcone. 

How  few  marriages  there  are  contra^;ted  in  this  world  from  pure  motives  and 
affection,  founded  on  esteem,  a  mutual  Icnowledge  of  character,  and  a  conge- 
niality of  habits,  tastes,  and  principles! 

Ask  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  you  meet,  "  If 
they  were  wedded  to  the  object  whom  they  would  have  singled  out  from  all 
others  to  share  life's  journey  with,"  and  you  will  find  invariably  (if  they 
speak  tlie  sentiments  of  their  hearts)  that  their  unions  were  more  the  result 
of  accident  than  anything  else:  with  some,  necessity;  with  some,  ambition; 
with  others,  compulsion;  with  very  few,  Imie.  Yet  tliey  wiU  tell  you  "that 
they  had  learned  to  love  each  other  afterward."  Yes,  a  aort  of  affection, 
such  aa  one  might  suppose  two  animals  would  entertain  for  each  other  that 
had  tugged  together  under  the  same  harness  for  years ;  in  other  worda,  they 
had  got  umi  to  each  other. 

WeU,  with  the  m^a,  perhaps,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so.  We  live  in 
an  every-day  world,  surrounded  by  every-day  circumstances,  and  have  no  time 
to  indulge  in  romance  The  rotund  Mrs.  Smith  of  to-day,  encompassed  by 
six  or  eight  juvenile  responsibilitie'*,  would  almost  foi^et  the  time  when  she 
drew  her  wasst  into  the  circumlerenoe  of  half  a  yard,  and  indited  love-son- 
nete  to  the  moon. 

And  BO  the  world  loUa  on,  and  will,  untO  "this  mortal  shall  put  on  im- 
mortality," when  we  sbill  no  longer  "see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  but,  with 
spirits  freed  from  the  dross  of  earth,  shall  return  to  the  abiding-place  of 
truth,  and  resuscitate  from  the  tomb  of  time  the  holy  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  our  youth,  to  flourish  and  bear  goodly  fruit  through  the  countless  ages  of 
eternity. 


TT-IE  DEEAM-AKGE 


And  now  the  Dream-Angel  soared  once  more  over  sloping  roofs,  tall  chim- 
neys, spires,  domes,  and  brick-and-mortar  cages.  Where  in  the  vast  city  will 
she  first  bend  her  glances  ?  See,  through  yon  partially  raised  dormer-win- 
dow, the  fiiU  moonlight  streaming,  falls  on  the  couch  of  a  slumbering  youth. 
It  is  an  humble  attic  in  which  he  rests ;  ils  walls  are  bare,  its  cot  meagrely 
ftimished ;  but  that  coarse  pillow  caresses  a  head  where  ideality  and  lofty 
thought  have  imbedded  their  priceless  jewels  on  the  brow's  broad  surface. 

Bend  lower,  spirit ;  look  into  that  imaginative  brain,  and  deep  down  into 
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that  warm  glowing  heart.  No  gairet'3  bounds  can  crib  their  longings  ;  no 
raftered  roof  holds  down  their  high  desires  and  lofty  aspirations.  'Tis  Na- 
ture's child  you  look  upon  —  and  towering  mountains,  starry  heights,  singing 
brooklets  and  flowery  dales,  are  his  inheritance.  Oh  1  guard  well  the  poet's 
dream — let  not  the  stains  of  earth  mar  its  brightness  I 

Tenderly  the  Dream-Angel  binds  o'er  his  brow  a  chaplet  of  the  mystic 
witch-hazel,  softly  singing  through  its  leaYes  as  she  does  ao  : 

Bi-eathe  here  "  a  spell,"  mysterious  plant — 
Let  dreams  embody  his  soul's  deep  want  I 

The  nnplastered  walls  of  the  little  attic  crumble  down,  and  he  stands  on  a 
wood-crowned  upland,  which  slopes  gently  away,  terminating  in  a  green  val- 
ley and  fairy  lake.  The  tinkling  bells  of  browsing  cattle,  mingling  with  the 
ripple  of  laughii^  brooklets,  float  through  the  golden  atmosphere,  which  no 
visible  sun  iUumines,  but  soft,  rosy,  and  purple  clouds,  with  gilded  edges  and 
inward  glow,  like  the  fire  shut  up  in  the  opal's  heart,  wave  gentle  folds  over 
the  burnished  blue  heaven.  The  air  is  sleepy  with  the  odorous  breath  of 
flowers,  and  golden-winged  beetles  hum  a  drowsy  drone  as  they  rest  on  the 
tall  silken  grasses  that  wave  green  banners  over  the  dancing  streamlet.  A 
thick  wood,  with  its  interlacing  leases  and  branches,  shuts  out  this  paradise 
from  the  noisy  world,  and  fairy  shapes  flit  through  the  green  recesses,  or  dip 
their  dustering  ringlets  in  the  limpid  lake ;  while  starry  eyes  peep  over  the 
rosy  hedges,  and  taper-fingers  tain  showere  of  jasmine-buds  upon  ^elids 
slumbering  on  the  mossy  banks,  or  in  the  bowers  where  clematis  and  sweet- 
brier  twine  their  stars  and  fragrance.  No  sounds  are  heard  from  out  the 
playful  host  but  laughter  musical ;  they  look  their  love,  and  spoak  with 
flowers  their  pure  thoi^ht«. 

And  now,  a  band  of  dimpling,  blushing  nymphs  have  twined  a  wreath  of 
amaranth,  and,  circling  around  him  in  a  mazy  dance,  they  place  it  on  his 
brow ;  while  soft  throi^h  the  hushed  air  a  dreamy  cadence  floats,  and  un- 
seen harps  and  voices  blend  a  witching  strain  : 

Come  I   come  I   come ! 
Come   to   our  bowers   of  light, 

0  son  of  the  monung-land! 
Dreary  and  dark  la  the  baneful  night 

That  shrouds  the  world's  cold  strand. 
'Tis  suipieion,  and  doubt,  and  wroi^ 

That  engender  the  earlMy  cloud; 
But  come  to  the  bowers  where  faith  is  strong, 

And  the  sorrowing  head's  ne'er  bowed. 
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Come !   come  I   come  ! 
Come  witli  a  heart  of  youth  — 

Come  with  an  eye  of  fire, 
Drink  of  the  fount  of  immortal  Truth, 

And  quench  each  gross  desire  I 
'Tis  the  glow  of  generous  thought 

That  golden  lights  our  sky; 
And  loTe  makes  our  music  —  melody  wroi^ht 

By  the  spirifs  harmony  I 
Come  I   come !   come ! 

Come!  cornel  come  I 
Here,  the  words  yon  hreathe, 

Here,  the  thoughts  that  hurn 
Will  spring  into  living  flowers,  to  wreathe 

Thy  Hope's  now  mouldering  urn ! 
Lay  down  thy  petty  cares ; 

Cast   off  thy  sin's   dart   yoke; 
And   cool  thy   brow   with   ambrosial   airs, 

Whose  echoea  grief  never  wofec  I 
Come!   cornel   cornel 

"Where?  where?"  exclaimed  the  youth,  starting  from  his  pillow  with 
kindling  eye  and  flushing  cheek ;  "oh,  where  will  that  glorious  dream  be 
realized  ? " 

"In  heaven!"  aoftly  whispered  the  Dream-Angel,  as  she  floated  out  on 
the  moonheam. 


Hosiodb,  Google 


ELIZA  LOFTON  rUOTL 

ELIZA  LOFTON"  PUGH,  n6e  Phillips,  is  a  native  of  Louisiana, 
though  of  Fi-ench  and  Irish  extraction  ;  and  few,  who  have  any 
accjuaintance  with  her,  fail  to  recognize,  both  in  manner,  conversation, 
and  appearance,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  races  from  which 
she  sprang  ;  few  either,  who,  recalling  her  father,  fail  to  remember  in 
him  the  true  type  of  the  "Irish  gentleman"  —  a  man  well  and  widely 
known  throughout  the  State,  generous,  brave,  and  hospitable,  endearing 
himself  to  all  ranks  by  his  bonkommie  of  manner,  which,  united  to  his 
talents  and  energy,  made  him  a  successful  politician.  To  fine  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  he  united  the  gifts  of  a  ready  narrator,  and  that 
talent,  not  uncommon  to  his  countrymen,  of  rendering  himself  the  "life 
of  convivial  gatherings."  To  all  who  knew  and  loved  Colonel  Phillips 
this  sketflh  of  his  daughter  among  the  literati  of  the  South  wiil  not 
prove  uninteresting,  Alas !  that  an  early  death  snatched  from  him 
the  gratification  of  realizing  in  the  woman  the  fond  predictions  of  the 
early  promise  of  the  child.  From  her  infancy  she  evinced  a  constitu- 
tion so  remarkably  fragile,  that  it  caused  her  devoted  mother  many  an 
hour  of  sad  reflection  —  particularly  sad,  as  she  discovered  that  as  the 
powers  of  her  mind  were  being  rapidly  developed,  the  inspiration  of 
the  soul  seemed  wearing  away  the  body.  She  lived  in  a  world  of  her 
own  creation,  surrounded  by  images  of  her  own  fancy.  Her  conver- 
sation has  ever  been  remarkable  for  its. originality  and  freshness,  which 
has  rendered  her  from  childhood  interestmg  to  persons  of  all  ages. 

Reared  in  the  almost  entire  seclusion  of  home  —  bereft  one  by  one 
of  its  inmates  and  the  companionship  of  those  endeared  to  her  not  less 
by  the  closest  ties  of  relationship  than  a  warm  and  earnest  sympathy 
in  the  passion  of  her  life,  —  she  became  prematurely  thoughtful  as  the 
companion  of  her  widowed  mother,  in  the  absence  and  marriage  of  an 
only  sister.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  wrote  a  little  story,  in  which  the 
precocity  of  her  inventive  genius  was  apparent.  She  also  evinced 
great  talent  in  the  extreme  force  of  her  descriptions,  the  elevation  of  her 
sentiment,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  her  language. 

After  a  careful  home  education,  she  completed  her  course  under  the 
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able  direction  of  Miss  Hull,  whose  sominary  at  that  time  had  no  rival 
in  the  confideaee  of  the  people  of  the  South.  Miss  Hull,  in  speaking 
of  her,  said ; 

"She  came  to  me  under  Mgh  encominm  from  Mrs.  M.,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  said :  '  You  will  find  in  her  an  apt  pupil,  an  eager  student,  a  patient,  un- 
tiring reader.  She  possesses  talent  which  will  do  you  much  credit.'  I  next 
day  welcomed  the  pupil  thus  introduced,  into  my  seminary,  and  surveyed 
her  with  interest,  but  with  some  disappointment.  In  the  pale,  slender,  deli- 
cate child,  with  stooping  shoulders,  and  grave,  unattractive  feee,  only  enliv- 
ened by  a  pair  of  dark,  thoughtful  eyes,  I  saw  slight  indication  of  the  mind, 
which,  however,  an  early  examination  into  her  studies  satisfied  me  was  of  no 
ordinary  promise." 

Two  years  of  close  application  to  study,  and  the  advantage  of  free 
access  to  the  private  library  of  her  preceptress,  and  to  which  was  added 
the  privilege  of  unrestrained  communication  with  the  finely  cultivated 
mind  of  her  teacher,  closed  the  educational  course  of  Eliza  Phillips. 

She  returned  home  to  devote  herself  to  her  still  secret  passion  for 
her  pen. 

Married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  son  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Pugh, 
of  Louisiana,  she  passed  the  first  three  years  of  her  married  life  on  her 
husband's  plantation;  where,in  its  unbroken  solitude,  without  the  solace 
of  her  favorite  authors,  without  other  companionship  than  that  of  her 
family,  she  first  acquainted  her  friends  with  her  efforts  at  authorship. 

Blelock  &  Co.  published  a  novel,  entitled  "  Not  a  Hero,"  in  1867, 
which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Pugh  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  at 
the  time  when  the  war-cloud  was  gathering  in  its  wrath.  Short  sketches, 
"lit«rary  and  political,"  were  published  in  the  "New  York  World," 
"New  Orleans  Times,"  and  other  joumals  of  less  note,  under  the  nom 
deplume  of  "Arria." 

Improved  in  health  and  appearance,  she  now  devote  herself  to  the 
pursuit  which  has,  from  her  childhood,  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
her  fancy;  but  to  the  exclusion  of  no  single  duty,  either  as  daughter, 
wife,  or  mother. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  sketch,  Mrs.  Pugh  is  but  in  the  spring 
season  of  her  womanhood,  and, we  predict,of  her  authorship. 

The  quaint,  grave  child  has  developed  into  the  gay,  sprightly  woman, 
presiding  with  a  graceful  hospitality  in  her  unpretending  home,  endear- 
ing herself  to  her  old  friends,  and  recommending  herself  to  new  ac- 
quaintances, by  an  engaging  m.anner,  quickness  of  repartee,  and  a  dis- 
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play  of  many  of  the  happiest  qualities  of  heart,  which  she,  inherits  in 
no  slight  degree  from  her  father,  while  in  manner,  gesture,  and  appear- 
ance the  French  extraction  unequivocally  proclaims  itself.  Giving 
all  her  spare  moments  to  her  pen,  and  to  a,  careful  supervision  of  her 
only  child,  she  has  not  permitted  her  literary  life  to  cast  the  shadow 
of  an  ill-regulated  household  on  those  who  look  to  her  for  their  happi- 
ness, or  to  cloud  for  an  instant  the  sunshine  of  home.  She  has  not 
sunk  the  woman  in  the  author,  and  has  unhesitatingly  declared  her 
purpose  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  her  pen  should  a  word  of  reproach 
from  those  she  loves  warn  her  of  such  a  probability.  Yet  to  all  who 
know  her,  that  domestic  circle  proves  that  a  combination  of  the  prac- 
tical and  literary  may  be  gracefully,  pleasantly,  and  harmoniously 
blended. 

Mrs.  Pugh  is  fitted  to  adorn  a  wider  circle  in  society  than  that  she 
so  gracefnlly  fills  at  Lyns-Hope,  her  home,  in  Assumption  Parish. 
Those  who  know  hev  well,  admire  her  less  for  her  talente  than  for  the 
kindly  heart  which  prompts  her  to  aid  the  poor  and  needy,  and  for  her 
untiring  and  tender  offices  in  sick-rooms,  where  one  quickly  discovers 
the  element  of  the  "  true  woman." 


A  li'AKCY. 

Day  and  Night  having  been  wedded  in  the  womb  of  Chaos,  the  sceptre  of 
Light  was  conferred  upon  Day,  to  whom  the  East  gave  a  royal  birthright. 
While  the  young  monarch  yet  mled,  a  maiden,  called  Twil^ht,  intervened. 
Her  shrinking  modesty  and  cool  graces  attracted  the  fiery  king,  who,  with 
the  ineonsiistency  of  his  sex,  sought  her  dewy  lips,  and  reclined  tenderly  on 
her  breast.  Night,  enraged,  proclaimed  herself,  and  rudely  set  aside  the 
interloper.  Day,  abashed,  withdrew;  and  Night  stole  from  her  lord  his 
sceptre,  purposing  to  rule  with  equal  splendor.  To  avenge  lier^eif.  Twilight 
shed  over  it  her  tears,  and  quenched  its  lustre. 


LOUISIANA  SCENERY. 

There  was  no  scenery  in  or  around  St.  Philip's,  at  least  none  so  called;  no 
mountains,  around  whose  summits  the  rosy  mists  of  morning  might  gather; 
Bohilla,  over  whose  green  slopes  the  flocks  of  lazy  Southdowns  might  graze; 
:io  jagged  cliffs,  against  which  a  heavy  rolling  sea  might  thunder  its  eternal 
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harmonies;  though  miles  and  mDes  away  the  arrowy  river  flowed  with  deep- 
ening current  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  broadening  near  ifa  outlet,  flattening  at 
ila  edges,  and  the  sedgy  margin  running  out  into  great  stretches  of  marahy 
ground.  Higher  up,  in  and  around  St.  Philip's,  it  flowed  sluggishly  through 
Bteep  hanka  in  the  summer-tirae,  swelling  angrily  with  winter  floods  and 
tides,  and  rushing  hoai-sely  along,  its  current  broken  here  and  there  into 
eddies  around  a  dump  of  stunted  willows  bedded  in  the  sand,  or  sweeping 
out  into  broad  curves,  with  the  sunlight  dancing  over  it,  and  the  comfortable 
country-houses  mirrored  in  its  still,  glassy  surfiice  just  at  sunset. 

The  country  was  not  picturesque,  but  would  have  delighted  the  eye  of  the 
agriculturist  in  its  rich  grain-fielda,  luxuriant  hedges,  and  well-kept  gardens. 
There  were  wide,  open  commons,  filled  with  browsing  cattle ;  fat  pasture 
lands,  where  the  sleek,  thoroughbred  stock  of  the  plantations  ranged,  chew- 
ing their  cuds  contentedly  under  shade-trees  under  the  summer  heat,  and 
lowing  gently  as  they  followed  the  narrow  pathway,  cropping  as  they  went 
to  the  milking-pona — evening  shadows  gathering  the  while,  and  the  shrill 
chirp  of  insects  growing  clamorous  as  the  sun  descended.  Yet  there  was 
beauty  in  the  aspect  of  the  landscape — a  beauty  to  satisfy  even  a  fastidious 
taste.  If  there  were  neither  hills  nor  mountains,  there  were  clouito,  that, 
evening  after  evening,  piled  themaelvea  in  fimtastic  masses  against  the  sef^ 
ting  sun,  and  whose  outlines  stood  out,  bold  and  clear,  against  the  western 
light.  There  were  gorgeous  strips  of  coloring  too — painted  skies,  with  the 
sun  sinking  down  like  a  huge  red  ball  in  the  midst :  sunsets  that  equalled 
anything  for  richness  of  hue  that  the  human  eye  ever  beheld.  There  was 
deep,  sombre  blue  in  the  evening  skies  that  Poussin  had  striven  vainly  to 
paint;  and  a  glint  in  the  golden  sunlight  pouring  over  river,  wood,  and  field, 
that  Claude  could  never  match  I  There  was  a  softness  in  the  air  when  the 
October  mists  rolled  over  the  woodlands,  and  autumn  moonlight  sOvered  the 
earth,  that  even  the  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  could  not  breathe,  and  that 
hushed  the  fevered  pulse  while  the  planets  glowed  in  the  dusky  canopy  over- 
head. There  were  stretches  of  forest,  with  giant  oaks,  and  whispering  pop- 
lars turning  their  silver-lined  leaves  to  the  light, — slender  sumach,  that 
blushed  red  under  autumn  skies,— broad-spreading  magnolias, — immortal 
bays,  filling  the  air  with  their  faint,  subtile  breath, — hawthorns,  powdered 
in'the  spring  like  crusted  snow,  and  fiashing  scarlet  with  the  first  frost  that 
ripened  the  berries  on  its  stems.  Here  you  sometimes  stumbled  over  sloping 
mounds,  where,  underneath  the  shadows  of  these  great  Western  forests,  the 
bones  of  the  red  men  lie  bleaching  with  the  centuries  that  roll  over  them  — 
dead,  indeed,  since  their  rest  is  undisturbed  by  the  march  of  civilization, 
whose  gigantic  proofe  stare  us  in  the  face  in  this  latter  day.  The  roadside 
grew  up  thickly  with  purple  heather;  and  flaunting  lilies  of  scarlet  and  yel- 
low, covered  flat,  marshy  plains,  while  graceful  water-lilies  hui^  silent  in 
the  summer  noon,  spreading  dark-green,  glossy  leaves  over  the  water,  where 
tiny  fish  swam  in  and  out,  and  where,  through  the  summer  nights,  the  frogs 
croaked,  and  ugly,  spotted  snakes  coiled  among  the  reeds. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  the  name,  of  Mrs.  Harper  was  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  Southern  periodical  literature,  but  of  recent  years  she  has 
written  little,  and  contributed  only  to  local  papers  having  no  circula- 
tion outside  their  respective  parishes.  Her  life  has  been  too  happy  to 
leave  any  desire  for  fame,  and  she  writes  as  a  bird  sings  — just  because 
she  feels  like  it  —  without  caring  much  who  hears  or  who  is  pleased,  so 
long  as  her  muse  affords  enjoyment  to  the  home  circle. 

She  was  bom  in  Jones  County,  Ga.,  in  September,  1834,  and  emi- 
grated with  her  parents,  in  1846,  to  Louisiana,  which  State  has  been 
her  cherished  home  ever  since.  She  brought  from  ber  native  State  a 
degree  of  intellectual  culture  unusual  in  one  of  her  years,  and  con- 
tinually availed  herself  of  such  facilities  for  education  as  her  new 
home  afforded.  Some  years  before  she  came  out  into  society,  she  cul- 
tivated her  mind  and  heart  in  that  delightful  retreat,  the  "  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  St.  James  Parish,  La.,  where  she  was  the  first  to 
win  the  gold  medal  —  only  given  to  those  who  finish  the  complete  and 
thorough  course,  which  requires  that  a  young  lady  should  return  (after 
finishing  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  class),  and  com- 
plete the  course  of  studies  in  the  superior  class.  She  won  more  prizes 
than  bad  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  one  pupil,  beside  receiving  the 
prize  for  good  conduct,  or  first  medallion,  which  is  voted  to  the  most 
deserving,  by  teachers  and  pupils.  There,  too,  her  poetic  temperament 
was  fostered  and  developed.  The  majestic  river,  with  its  rich  argosies 
constantly  in  view,  ita  mighty  rush  of  waters,  made  more  turbid  by 
the  passage  of  the  fruits  of  active,  busy  enterprise,  contrasted  favor- 
ably with  the  cool  shades  'and  calm  repose  of  her  convent  home,  which 
she  left  in  1851,  regretted  by  ail,  as  she  had  won  the  lasting  admira^ 
tion  and  tender  love  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  ;  bringing  with  her, 
and  keeping  through  all  the  mazy  wanderings  of  life,  the  modest, 
gentle,  and  graceful  manners  acquired  from  the  "  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart."  Though  giving  them  full  credit  for  their  sincere  piety  and 
purity  of  heart,  and  loving  thera  with  a  peculiar  and  constant  affec- 
tion, she  di()  not  imbibe  their  religion,  having  united  with  the  Mission- 
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ary  Baptist  Church  before  entering  the  coovent.  But  in  June,  1865, 
while  on  a  visit  to  New  Orleans,  she  was  received  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  she  is  a  zealous  and  devoted  member.  Her  father, 
Col.  John  L.  Lewis,  of  Claiborne  (born  in  Georgia),  is  known  through- 
out the  State  as  a  refined  and  elegant  gentleman,  a  true  patriot,  and 
of  rare  ability  as  a  public  speaker.  In  the  convention  which  separated 
Ijouisiana  from  the  Union  he  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and, 
although  past  the  meridian  of  life  and  opposed  to  secession,  (desiring 
rather  a  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  Southern  States,)  he  deter- 
mined to  share  the  fate  of  his  State,  and  evinced  his  loyalty  to  Louis- 
iana by  being  among  the  first  to  raise  a  company,  called  the  "  Minden 
Blues  ;  "  and  though  oifered  the  position  of  colonel  in  a  regiment  just 
forming  when  he  reached  Camp  Moore,  preferred  to  waive  that,  and 
join  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which  had  been  ordered  to  Virginia,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  last  that  would  be  sent  there.  The  records  of 
the  war  show  how  nobly  he  discharged  his  duty  to  his  country,  and 
the  love  still  cherished  for  him  by  the  soldiers  of  his  command  is  the 
highest  encomium  of  praise. 

Her  mother  (Miss  Martha  C.  Smith,  also  of  Georgia)  is  a  graceful, 
elegant  matron,  dispensing  the  hospitaHties  of  her  home  with  an  ease 
and  dignity  pecuharly  her  own.  As  the  firstborn  Mrs  Hwjer  has, 
as  her  birthright,  all  the  grace  and  beantj  of  her  mother  with  the 
fiuency,  suavity,  and  noble  featuies  of  hei  father  Distinguished  as 
she  must  be  if  she  continues  in  the  paths  of  literature  she  is  e\en 
now  more  distinguished  for  her  nnsurpisbed  conversational  powers 
and  the  rare  charm  and  spicy  grace  of  her  epistolary  coiiespondence 
Her  well-considered  thoughts  and  fine  cjmmind  of  language  added  to 
the  rich  store  of  knowledge  hoarded  up  1  y  hei  retentive  memoiy  and 
cultivated  taste  from  the  many  books  she  ha«  read,  give  her  au  ad 
vantage  as  a  writer ;  while  her  genial  laugh,  and  ringing,  silvery  voice, 
charm  all  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  her, 

Mrs,  Harper's  life  has  not  been  eventful ;  as  she  is  wont  to  say,  "  the 
lines  have  fallen  to  her  in  pleasant  places,"  and  the  Good  Shepherd' 
has  led  her  "beside  the  still  waters."  At  an  early  age,  she  married 
Dr.  James  D.  Harper,  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in  his  profession, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  his  fair  wife.  In  his  society,  and  that  of  her 
interesting  and'  appreciative  femUy,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends, 
how  otherwise  than  happy  can  Mrs.  Harper  be?  Though  called  to 
pass  through  the  deep  waters  of  afiliction,  in  the  death  of  her  youngest 
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child  and  only  daughter,  (leaving  her  one  child,)  her  piety,  faith,  and 
reliance  in  Christ,  the  only  comforter,  have  sustained  her  soul;  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Him  who  loveth  even  while  He  smites,  she 
bears  her  burden  in  a  Christian-like  manner. 

A  consistent  Christian,  a  devoted  friend,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of 
all  benevolent  enterprises,  Mrs.  Harper  shows  her  faith  by  her  works- 
Her  independence  of  thought  and  action  may  sometimes  excite  jealou- 
sies in  grovelling  minds ;  but  for  these  she  cares  not,  and  moves  on  in 
the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  giving  intentional  offence  to  none,  and 
doing  good  to  all.     Her  home  is  at  Minden,  Claiborne  Parish,  La. 

Mrs.  Harper's  earliest  publications  were  in  the  "Louisville  Journal," 
to  which  paper  shefrequently  contributed  over  thesignatureof'Sindera." 

The  following,  from  the  gifted  pen  of  George  D.  Prentice,  shows  in 
what  esteem  Mrs.  Harper  was  held  by  that  gifted  editor-poet : 

A   VALENTINE, 

"On  this  day  'tis  the  will  of  fate 
That  every  creature  choose  a  mate : 
The  world  is  wide,  the  choice  is  free, 
And  mine,  Eliza,  falls  on  thee. 
I  've  seen  thee  not,  nor  heard  thee  apeak, 
I  've  never  kissed  thy  lip  or  cheek, 
I  've  never  clasped  thy  hand  in  mine. 
But  thou  shalt  be  my  Valentine. 

"I  may  not  choose  thee  out  for  life. 
For,  dear  Eliza,  I've  a  wife, 
And  if  she  deemed  thee  in  her  place. 
The  chances  are  she'd  scratch  thy  fece. 
Although  she's  gentle,  wise,  and  good. 
The  loveliest  of  Love's  sisterhood: 
So  I  all  claims  but  one  resign  — 
Oh  I  be  my  precious  Valentine. 

"I  know  not  if  thine  eyes  are  blue. 
Or  black,  or  of  some  other  hue ; 
I  know  not  if  thy  locks  hang  down 
In  clusters  auburn,  dark,  or  brown ; 
I  know  not  if  my  thoughts  are  set 
Upon  a  blonde,  or  sweet  brunette ; 
I  know  not  if  thy  voice's  flow 
Is  shrill,  or  musical  and  low; 
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But  oh !  thy  genius  is  divine, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  Valentine. 

"  I  've  read  thy  lays,  Eliza  sweet, 
Aud  felt  my  heart  with  rapture  beat. 
Oh  I  at  the  magic  of  thy  strains 
The  blood  has  rippled  in  my  veins, 
And  every  fibre  felt  a  thrill 
Like  harp-chorda  'neath  a  'harper's  skill,' 
I've  felt  that  I  would  love  to  be 
A  brother,  gentle  one,  to  thee ; 
But,  while  this  one  brief  day  shall  shine. 
Oh!  dear  one,  be  my  Valentine." 

As  a  writer,  Mrs.  Harper  is  distinguished  for  a  fine  command  of 
language,  freedom  and  beauty  of  thought,  and  the  lovely  faculty  of 
making  her  Christian  spirit  throw  a  epeil  over  all  of  her  compositions. 
In  person,  she  is  tall  but  symmetrical ;  features,  strongly  marked, 
classical,  and  handsome ;  eyes,  black,  brilliant,  and  expressive ;  heaci, 
large  and  well  shaped. 

The  following  letter  from  the  lamented  Governor  Henry  W.  Allen, 
of  Louisiana,  explains  itself,  and  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  worthy 
lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed, , 

"ExECDTivB  Office, 
Shreve^oH,  La.,  Feb.  2,  1865, 
"Mns.  Eli?;a  E.  Hakpbr,  Minden,  La. 

"Dbae  Madam:  —  Your  very  elegant,  kind,  and  patriotic  letter  of  the 
SOth  n!t.  is  just  received,  and  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  its  reception.  It  is 
indeed  refreshing  to  me  to  flad  that  I  have  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  my 
people,  and  especially  my  fair  constituents.  Your  review  of  my  '  Message' 
is  reaUy  a  moat  comprehensive  and  astonishing  production.  I  have  seen  no 
newspaper  editorial  equal  to  it.  The  feicility  with  which  you  discuss  the 
weighty  matters  of  State  policy  is  wonderful.  My  dear  madam,  you  ought 
to  be  daily  employed  with  the  pen,  and  not  the  needle.  Your  proper  place 
is  in  tire  chair  editoriaL  Permit  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  very 
kind  and  encouraging  sentiments  of  your  letter.  It  is  very  grateful  to  my 
feelings  to  find  that  I  have  the  approving  commendations  of  sudi  ladies  as 
yourself,  whose  every  thought  is  for  our  country,  whose  every  breath  is  patri- 
otism. 

"My  dear  madam,  accept  my  kindest  wishes  for  you  and  your  worthy  hus- 
band; for  your  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 
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"Descended  from  sucli  a  noble  father  and  elegant  mother,  you  could  not 
help  beiug  anything  else  than  what  you  are—  a  noble  speoinieu  of  Louisiana's 
patriotic  ladies. 

"  Very  truly  and  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"Henky  W.  Alden." 


"The  following  touching  lines  are  Lnstinot  with  truth,  beautiftd  with  re- 
signation, and  full  of  the  pathos  of  nmitterable  feeling.  Many  a  bereaved 
heart  will  tearfully  respond  to  their  trutli,  and  feel  from  aching  depths  the 
sorrow  that  hushes  the  yoice  of  harmony  as  the  atorm  stills  tie  song  of  the 
hird  —  the  sorrow  that  lays  its  seal  of  silence  on  the  lips  of  earth's  gentle 
singers,  bidding  them  die  with  all  their  music  in  them,"  —  Mary  E.  Bryan. 

LINES 


I  Munot  sing  ife  m  davs  ol  yore 
For  sorrow  hath  hushed  my  song 

And  the  music  thit  tl  nlled  my  heart  with  joy 
Has  been  silent— alas   10  long  I 

Since  th'it  daik  d^iy  that    imp  to  me 

111  the  sunr  v  month  of  June 
The  sweetest  bells  of  m^l   ly 

'■eem  ringing  out  of  tune 

I  cannot  measure  out  my  grief 

Nor  make  my  soriow  rhyme 
For  It    flmes  like  a  rushing    criahiij,  wind, 

And  it  pays  no  heed  to  time 

The)  told  me  time  wiuld  bring  relief 

Thit  years  would  deaden  pain 
But  eier  I  feel  this  yeirmag  grief 

Ache  la  my  hewt  an  I  brain! 

Bitterlj  ach     as  n  hen  I  n  e]  t 

0  er  the  loved  ind  lifeless  clai 
That  V.  is  left  of  a  life  that  brought  '(ueh  joy. 

And  passed  so  s  Don  an  ly 

The  swLHtest  flowers  were  all  m  bloom 
Wlien  sAfi  came  awhile  to  stay. 
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And  flowes  wer    s  attei  d  )  ei  he    lei 
When  the  angeL   tnol  her  awiv 

And  there  m  her  coffin  thpy  moi-l  cd  n  i    woe 
With  thejr  freah  and  tragrant  blu  m 

While  the  hud  that  hlossumed  ont  of  my  Iipai't, 
Was  faded    withered    and  gone 

Faith  whi^fers    gme  to  a  feirer  reilm 
Where    safe  from  sorrow  and  pain 

felie  IS  folded  close  to  the  Saviour  s  breast. 
And  mj  teara  aie  all  m  ^ain 

I  know  that  ere  long  His  angel  will  c  me 

7b  talj-  me  wk  n  she  ts 
An  1  hie  will  be  mme— mme  own  me  more. 

Thio  igh  eternity  b  endlcsa  bliss 

But  the  time  seems  long  to  my  mothpi  heart, 

Mv  itn  ken  riven  heart 
For  the  nff  her  pwting  midp  therein 

Grows  wider  and  wiler  ipirt 

Till  it  seems    at  times  it  needs  must  bural 

With  the  soirow  griwing  drearer 
But  for  the  comtjrting  gra  e  of  Qol, 

And  the  meeting  draw  ng  nearer 

There  are  loved  ones  still  to  chensh     n  earth, 

There  a  w  jrk  for  me  to  d  i 
We  must  carry  Dur  1  urdens  if  hei  <,  or  light, 

All  life  B  Ini^  lourney  thiough 

At  times  there  sneej  s  through  raj   hei  v  heart 

The  eiho  uf  a  straan 
That  erst  had  charmed  mj   silent  mu 

Till  she  sang  •»  glid  refra  n 

Anl  I  turn  once  more  t>  seek  ray  hie 

But  its  h  uken  chorls  remind 
Ot  h(  ura  "one  I  y  when  it  sang  c  f  j  j 

And  the  piat  comes  lull  to  mmd 

'T  11  I  tiiro  V  It  hy    is   i  ugll  as  thi   g 
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Will  its  chords  be  ever  attuned  to  joy, 
Ever  on  earth  again? 

Yet   e  en  as  I  isk  awwt  iaith  rep  ^es  ; 

I  must  say       Gnl»  i    U  be  do  ir 
He  cliii'steiis  m  loiQ  —  Ht  (viU  MX  elv  complete 

The  work  by  love  b  gun 

Beautiful  imaget.  fill  mj  soul 

My  hiail  would  eigerly  paint 
But  ere  I  can  bmn  their  likeness  in  words, 

My  tears  ha\e  m'lde  them  too  isiai. 

For  all  things  betutiftil  min  I  mp  of  Iier 

\V  ho  was  bpauty  i  sell  to  me 
And  thus  my  muse  is  sti  cken   lumb 

l\itJi  unifcakible  igJny 


I  LL  COME  IN  BRKtHT  DREAMS. 

\es    III  come  m  br  ght  ditaiis,  love, 

I  11  cnme   to   thee   oft 
Whe"  the  light  wing  ot  "Jeep 

On  thy  bosom  hea  soft 
IVTien    weaned  with  care  love 

Thou  leekest  repose 
And   with   thoughts   of  the   dear   one 

Thy   tond  bo&om  glows 
When  the  teir-drcps.   jt  nature 

Beam   brijjht   on  the  fliwer 
Eefle<  tmg  the  Bk\   gems 

I  11  tome  to  thy  bo«er 

les    I  U  uimp  m  bright   h  earns,  love, 

I  11  come  and  we  11  stray 
Mid  the  beauties   of  dream  land. 

And   twili  e^er  be  May 
For  the  sound  of  thv  voice 

Is  the  coo  of  the  dove 
And   no   gale   can   be   Sfft 

Aa  thy  whispers   of  love 
Be  thy  lips  the  billowa 

Ani  mine    love  'the  beach 
And  thus  fonily  ciiessing 

The  Ireaai  land  «e  leich 
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Yes,  I'll   come   in  bright   dreams,  loye, 

And  ok!  if  it  bo 
Ttat  "life's  but  a  dream," 

I'll  dream,  love,  with  thee. 
Yes,  dream  'neath  the  heaven 

Of  thy  dark,  beaming  eye, 
Nor  e'er  from  ifa  starlight 

My   spirit   would   fly. 
Then  I'U  come  in  life's  dream,  love, 

And  briglit  wOl  it  be ; 
It  cannot  know   sorrow. 

If  spent,  love,  with  thee. 


"THEEE  COMETH  A  EUMOE  OF  PEACE." 

The  old  man's  step  grows  light  and  free. 

The  grand-dame's  brow  is  wreathed  in  joy, 
The  dimmed  eye  beams  with  ifa  olden  glee, 

With  thoughts  of  the  fer-off  aoldier-boy; 
Thoughts  come  clothed  in  brighter  hue. 

They  bid  the  saddened  song  to  cease ; 
There  cometh  a  rumor — it  mitd  be  true  — 

There  cometh  a  rumor  of  peace ! 

The  matron  heard,  and  her  heart  beat  quick ; 

She  pressed  her  babe  to  her  throbbing  breast, 
And  a  prayer  went  up  as  Ms  dimpled  cheek 

Gleamed  with  the  tear-drops  Mlir^  fest. 
The  children  too,  in  their  noisy  mirth, 

Gaze  wondering  now,  while  sports  they  cease. 
At  the  brightening  light  o'er  the  darkened  hearth, 

As  there  cometh  a  rumor  of  peace  I 

Thinking  in  childhood's  earnest  way 

Of  the  mother's  smile  reset  in  a  tear, 
And  what  all  this,  and  peace,  may  be: 

Then  gatherii^  close  around  her  chair. 
With  folded  hands,  for  the  evening  prayer, 

And  the  put-up  lips  for  the  good-night  kiss. 
One  whispers  low  in  the  listening  ear, 

"  What  does  it  mean — the  rumor  of  peace?" 
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"Wlnt  Joe-  it  mi^n,  my  l.iiglt  eyed  hov 

lather  la  coming  tu  see  us  once  moie ' 
'Tis  a  rumor  of  gladness,  tidings  of  loy, 

The  battles  are  ended,  the  a^  ar  is  now  o'er ! 
Then  go  to  thy  rest  of  joy  I't  dreima, 

Brighter  n')W,  with  the  added  bli«s 
That  through  our  waLii^  Msion  teems. 

For  there  cometh  a  rumor  of  peace  " 

The  maiden  heard,  and  the  fell-tale  blush 

To  the  lily  cheek  brought  the  truant  rose 
And  there  came  o'er  her  heart  a  holy  hush, 

As  ahe  thought  of  the  absent  — the  plighted  vows; 
And  the  bright  e-^es,  floating  m  liquid  tears 

For  the  soldier-love,  seem»!  two  hl-u.k  neas 
And  the  angels  bst  to  the  maiden's  prayers. 

As  there  lometh  a  rumor  of  peace! 

The  bells  nng  forth  their  merriest  peal. 

And  hobts  go  up  to  the  house  of  God , 
Some  mth  their  wounded  hearts  U>  heal, 

Hearts  that  were  crushed  with  the  grace's  cold  sod  : 
But  happiei  ones  are  in  the  throng, 

Hearts  oyeiflowing  with  holiet-t  hlias, 
And  \entmg  it  now  m  thanktul  song 

As  there  ciimeth  a  rumw  of  peace' 


GOD  SPEED  THE  SHUTTLE. 

Ay,  God  speed  the  shuttle,  and  bless  the  hands  that  ply  it, 
For  't  is  a  noble  wort,  sure  none  will  dare  deny  it ; 
Sovtkem  womm  ply  it  with  willing,  skilful  hand, 
"With  a  sigh  for  the  soldier  and  a  prayer  for  our  land  — 
For  the  soldier  "  standing  guard,"  in  sleet  and  falling  snow, 
While  faster  flies  the  shuttle,  as  the  tears  begin  to  flow. 
Ay,  't  ia  a  noble  work  while  Southern  women  try  it ; 
Then  God  speed  the  shuttle,  and  ble^  the  hands  that  ply  it  I 

Tis  the  sweetest  music  yet,  the  busy  humming  wheel. 
The  swiftly  flying  shuttle  and  the  clicking  of  the  reel ; 
Of  fashionable  music  'tis  the  very  latest  date. 
And  "  a  trio  "  often  heard  in  Soutliern  homes  of  late :  - 
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A  aong  with  words  unwntten,  yet  sung  with  sivelling  hearts, 
The  chorus  is  of  dear  ones  who  hravely  bear  their  parts. 
'Tis  sweet  and  sootMng  music,  let  every  woman  try  it  — 
While  God  speed  the  shuttle,  and  bless  the  hands  that  ply  it ! 

There 's  a  picture,  could  I  paint  it,  would  be  lovelier  to  me 

Than  the  paintings  of  "  old  Masters  "  we  travel  far  to  see ; 

A  group  of  merry  children,  and  the  mother  at  the  loom. 

Smiling  on  her  darlings,  the  sunshine  of  her  home, 

Aiid  yet  a  shade  of  sadness,  on  her  face  so  young  and  fair, 

Tells  the  story  of  a  life  till  now  unused  to  care. 

But  the  work  lies  before  her,  and  she 's  willing  too,  to  try  it ; 

Then  God  speed  the  shuttle,  and  bless  the  hands  that  ply  it  I 

She  has  heard  our  troops  are  needy,  and  she  will  do  her  part ; 
Else  she  'd  think  herself  unworthy  of  a  soldier's  loving  heart, 
Of  the  vow  that  was  plighted  half  a  score  of  years  ago. 
When  she  joined  her  lot  with  his  for  weal  or  for  woe. 
There  are  months  of  anxious  hopes  and  weeks  of  doubting  fears. 
There  are  days  of  earnest  prayer,  and  sleepless  nights  of  tears  ; 
Tho'  this  long  and  trying  absence  her  weary  heart  may  break. 
But  'tis  the  path  of  duty,  and  she  would  not  call  him  back. 
Here  'a  a  subject  for  a  p.iijiter,  let  a  skilful  artist  try  it- 
While  God  speed  the  shuttle,  and  bless  the  hands  that  ply  it  I 
April,  1863. 


THE  GKUMBLEE, 

The  lives  and  characters  of  men  are  as  varied  aa  the  beautiful  flowers  that 
look  up  from  every  hill  and  dale,  from  every  mountain-side  and  river-shore. 
There  are  men  who  have  no  apparent  object  in  life  but  to  render  themselves, 
and  all  around  them,  dissatisfied  and  unhappy ;  and  dissatis&ction  is  very 
contagious, — who  look  out  upon  our  glorious  and  beautiful  world,  (good  and 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  great  Creator,)  and  see  no  glory,  no  beauty^  find 
nothing  good,  naught  worthy  of  their  praise,  nothing  to  afford  pleasure  to 
their  distorted  viaion  and  dissatisfied  spirit''  Yet,  not  content  to  view  it  thus 
themselves,  they  labor  assidnously  to  point  out  to  others  the  ghost-like  shad- 
ows so  plainly  visible  to  their  perverted  vision. 

With  a  tempting  and  plenteous  feast  spread  before  them,  they  starve  them- 
selves, and  decoy  other  hungry  souls  away  from  peace  and  plenty,  and,  like 
one  standing  with  closed  eyes  in  the  sunlight,  crying  for  light,  they  stand  in 
the  glorious  sunlight  of  love  and  hope,  with  their  souls'  eyes  perversely 
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(ilosed,  stretcliing  forth  their  lianda  to  gropo  blindly  in  their  own  created 
darkness,  iind  yet  cry  out  to  their  fellow-creatures  for  light. 

"  .  .  .  .  While  others  gaie  on  naturo'fl  foce  — 
The  verdant  vale,  the  inouataiiis,  woods,  and  atreama, 
Or  witli  delight  ineffable  survey 
The  sun,  bright  image  of  his  parent  God  — 
While  others  view  heaven's  all-involving  aroh 
Bright  with  nnnnmbered  worlds,  and,  lost  in  joy, 
Fidr  order  and  utility  behold; 

The  graoe  and  beauty  blotiad  fi'om  their  view." 

Yes,  wilfully  blotted  out,  because,  "haTing  eyes,  they  see  not."  And^with 
the  ever-welling  fountain  of  joy  at  their  feet,  they  nevei-  stoop  to  taste  its 
sweet  waters,  tfiough  their  souls  h^  famishing  with  thirst;  for  the  .great  Cre- 
ator gave  man  a  soul,  not  only  capable  of  appreciating  joy,  but  so  coMtituted 
him  that  he  canjiot  live  without  it,  more  than  the  flowers  can  live  without 
the  grateful  showers  and  refreshing  dews ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  slake  tiieir 
thirst  at  the  rippling  rill  because  fiey  cannot  reach  the  broad  and  flowing 
streams,  or  muddy  the  water  to  others  by  discontent,  are  well  worthy  of  tlie 
name  of  "grumblers."  They  wander  in  the  orange-groves  and  citron-bowers, 
where  loveliness  finds  ever  a  dwelling-place— where  nature  loves  to  sit  a 
fiower-crowned  queen  —  where 

"EappineBs  oonrte  them  in  her  best  array; 
Bnt,  like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wanoh, 
They  pout  upon  her  fortune  and  her  love ; 

and  H;he  Sunny  South,  that  wooed  pure  souls  and  large  hearts  with  her  ever 
varying  scenes  of  beauty,  and  enticed  them  by  her  charms  t^  linger  long 
and  break  forth  in  glad  songs  of  joyful  harmony,  comes  to  them  only  as  a 
hot  clime.  Amid  the  sublimity  of  mountain  scenery,  and  the  goi^eous  gran- 
deur of  anow-clad  peaks,  where  the  ice-king  waves  his  ft-ozen  sceptre,  evoking 
from  discriminating  souls  the  grand  poems  that  will  ever  echo  through  the 
long  corridors  of  iiiturity,  where  great  minds  and  noble  intellects  have  bowed 
in  admiration,  they  turn  shivering  away. 
And  so  with  everytJTing  in  life,  they, 

"...  by  gathering  np  tha  rills 
Of  lesser  griefs  fipi'aad  i-ea!  ills. 

The  land-marks  Hope  would  else  reveal." 

The  rippling  rills  and  running  brooks  make  no  music  to  their  ears ;  the 

sweet  sound  of  falling  waters  and  the  louder  roar  of  cataracts  is  to  them  but 
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The  feathered  sonptcra,  witK  their  varied  notea  and  hymns  of  warbled 
thanltsgiving  —  ever  singing  sweet  accompawimonts  to 


walce  no  sweet  melodies  for  them. 

Every  note  of  joy,  every  tuneful  harmony  they  shut  out  by  grjimbling:, 
and  discontent  closes  their  minds  to  the  beautiful  in  creation,  the  lovelineaa 
of  nature.    The  works  of  man  cannot  please,  nor  the  creations  of  Go(3  satisfy 

Clinging  to  the  black  clouds  which  cast  dark  shadows  over  and  all  around 
them,  they  go  forth,  unhappy  themselves,  and  dissatisfying  all  with  whom 
they  associate, — a  race  of  grumblers. 
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WELL  known  to  the  Southern  muses  by  the  simple  worn  de  ■plume 
of  "May  Eie,"  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  but  has  been  from 
infancy  a  resident  of  the  Crescent  City.  Her  career  as  a  writer  com- 
menced as  a  scbool-girl,  and  opened  with  a  series  of  lively,  dashing, 
and  piquant  articles,  prose  and  verse,  communicated  to  the  "Sunday 
Delta  "  when  under  the  control  of  the  gifted  Joseph  Brenan,  Mncb 
interest  prevailed  for  a  time  over  the  gay  and  graceful  incognita,  and 
the  gifted  authoress  continued  for  several  years  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  same  paper,  winning  a  local  popularity  seldom  attained  at  the 
first  steps  of  a  literary  career. 

Late  political  troubles  came,  the  writers  of  the  "Delta"  were  scat- 
tered, and  "  May  Rie's  "  harp  remained  long  silent,  or  was  only  struck 
in  secret,  to  sing  of  sorrow  or  of  patriotic  devotion. 

The  cloud  of  national  strife  swept  past.  The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
like  many  othei^,  was  reduced  to  a  position  of  need,  and  again  "our 
blue-eyed  wonder  of  a  poetess  "  resumed  her  pen,  but  no  longer  as  a 
pastime. 

She  entered  promptly  upon  her  career  as  a  paid  writer  for  the  New 
Orleans  "  Sunday  Times,"  and  for  two  yeare  has  been  a  regular  weekly 
contributor  to  its  pa^es,  also  appearing  occasionally  in  other  journals 
and  magazines. 

Of  mingled  English  and  Irish  extraction,  Mary  Walsingham  com- 
bines in  her  rare  poet-nature  the  best  characteristics  of  the  two  nations 
of  Albion  and  Erin,  tempered  by  a  high  degree  of  American  sentiment. 
In  her,  a  strong  though  golden  chain  of  solid  English  sense  ever  grace- 
fully reins  in  those  coursers  of  the  sun,  Irish  wit  and  passion;  and  the 
real  and  ideal,  whether  they  ascend  alternately,  like  the  celestial  twins, 
or  rule  together,  like  Jove  and  Juno,  reign  in  harmonious  duality,  each 
retaining  its  proper  limits,  and  one  ever  preserving  the  other  from 
deficiency  or  excess.  No  collection  of  her  writings  has  yet  been 
made  in  book-form ;  a  delay  rather  to  be  approved  than  regretted, 
ss,  year  by  year,  we  have  watched  the  girl  merging  into  the  maturer 
woman,  and  have  observed  a  progressive  unfolding  of  taste  and  judg- 
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ment— the  imagination  curbed,  though  not  fettered,  and  exuberant 
fancy  pruned  with  an  artist's  hand. 

In  person,  Mary  Walsingham  is  tall  and  slender,  with  a  form  of 
graceful  symmetry,  of  fair  complexion,  blue  or  gray  eyes,  and  brown 
hair.  Her  manners  are  peculiarly  attractive,  and  strongly  represent 
the  mingled  brilliancy  and  softness,  wit,  passion,  gayety,  tenderness, 
and  general  versatility  which  mark  her  writings. 

Miss  Walsingham  is  writing  a  novel  of  "  Life  in  the  Old  Third." 
Yeara  ago,  the  lower  and  oldest  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was 
called  the  "Third  Municipality."  It  is  entirely  French  — unique  and 
old-fashioned  both  in  build  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhab- 
itants —  and  furnishes  as  good  a  scene  and  material  for  romance  as  any 
of  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  Miss  Walsingham  resided  in  the  "  Old 
Tliird"  in  her  childhood,  and  an  original  and  highly  entertaining 
hook  must  be  her  eflort. 


S.VNTA  CLAUS. 


0  Santa  Glaus  I    dear  Santa  Claus ! 

Long  years  have  waned  and  thin^  have  changed 
Since  o'er  the  roof-tree's   wintry   floss 

With  dancing  heart  my  glances  rangetl, 
And  strmned  to  view  thy  silver  wheel, 

Or   mark   thy   chariot  'gainst  the   sky, 
Or  hear  thy  tiny  frosted  heel 

With  stealthy  step  go  swiftly  by, 
Along  the  roof-tree's  fringing  floss, 
O  Santa  Glaus  1    dear  Santa  Claus  I 

Thou  elfin  friend,  of  feme  benign. 

And  ruddy  glow  and  genial  glee  I 
What   radiant,  fairy  hopes  were  mine 

That  found  their  central  sun  in  thee  I 
What .  eavern'd  stores  of  Christmas  joys. 

What  thrUling   mines  of  wealth   unseen, 
Thou  darling  dream  of  girls  and  boys. 

Went  rolling  in  thy  chariot's  sheen. 
Along  the  roof-tree's  glittering  floss, 
0   Santa   Claus  I    dear   Santa   Claus ! 
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How  dear  the  smoke- wreath's  misty  blue, 

Haw  brigM  the  ruddy  kindling  hearth ! 
How  prized  the  chimney's  magic  flue 

Which  bore  thy  cherished  form  to  earth  [ 
What  sleepless   hours  —  what   throbhings   wild  — 

What  thrilling  hopes  around  us  clui^. 
As  murmuring  breeze,  or  swallow  mild 

Some  echo  on.  the  midnight  flung 
From  ofl'  the  roof-tree's  fringiiig  floss, 
0  Santa  Claua !  dear  Santa  Glaus ! 

And  haikl  I  hear  the  merry  horn  — 

The  merry,  clattering,  jingling  chime 
That  usher'd  in  the  crystal  morn. 

The  jovial  hours  of  that  sweet  time; 
The  thrilling  hursts  of  laughter  clear — 

The  frantic  BOng  of  joy  and  mirth  -^ 
The  hearty,  ringing  Christmas  cheer 

Around  the  stockings  on  the  hearth, 
Beneath  the  roof-tree's  waving  floss, 
O  Santa  Glaua  1  dear  Santa  Claua ! 

I  see  the  forma  at  rest  for  years — 

Our  stany  household -idols  then — 
Arise  from  out  the  mist  of  tears, 

To  light  our  mourning  hopes  again ; 
And  sever'd  hearts,  and  sunder'd  hands, 

And  periah'd  ties,  how  sweet  of  old  I 
And  faded  hopes,  and  broken  hands. 

Unite  from  out  oblivion  cold. 
Beneath  the  roof-tree's  fringing  floss, 
O  Santa  Claus  I  dear  Santa  Glaus ! 

But,  no!  our  dearest  hopes  and  forms 

Are  with  thy  peiish'd  glories  pale, 
Thou  sweetest  charm  of  childhood's  charms. 

And  childhood's  brightest  fairy-tale! 
They  beat  no  more  in  music-bars. 

The  jocund  minstrelsy  of  earth. 
But  softly  beam  like  happy  stars 

Above  our  lonely  Christmas  hearth, 
Beneath  the  roof-tree's  fringing  fioss, 
0  Santa  Claus  I  dear  Santa  Glaus ! 
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BEONZE  JOHN  AND  HIS  8AFFB0H"  STEED. 

Came  riding  forth  on  a  charger  bold, 

From  the  land  of  the  dtroti -bloom, 
A  stalwart  knight,  with  a  lance  of  gold, 

And  a  dancing  yellow  plume: 
His  shield  was  of  bronze,  and  hia  helmet  high  ; 
Of  flame  was  hia  breath,  and  of  fire  his  eye; 
And  swift  was  the  flight  of  the  charger  by 

Of  this  knight  with  a  yellow  plnmel 

Away  and  away,  o'er,  wood  and  wold — 

O'er  city  and  mountain  high  I 
Sharp  was  the  flash  of  that  lance  so  hold, 

And  the  glance  of  that  fiery  eye  I 
Here  was  a  body,  and  there  was  a  bier ; 
For  he  feO'd  one  here,  and  slew  one  there : 
"  Away  to  the  feast  of  death  elsewhere  I " 

Sang  the  knight  as  he  clattered  by, 

Eap,  rap,  rap  I  on  the  city  wall— 

Eap,  rap !  and  "  What !  ho !  indeed  I 
Who  is  there?"  quoth  the  warden  tall. 

"Bronze  John  and  Ms  Saffron  Sked." 
Quoth  the  warden  grim,  "  And  who  may  you  be  ? 
And  come  you  from  the  North  countrie, 
Or  from  the  pestilent  South,"  quoth  he, 

"Bronze  John  and  your  Saffron  Steed?" 

Rap,  rap,  rap !  on  the  city  gate. 

And  "Open,  thou  fool,  to  me  I" 
Qu  th  the  bold  D  n  John  with  h  ■»  Ian  e  in  wait : 

I  come  from  the  bo  ith  countr  e — 
The  challei^  ng  ki  ight  of  the  Brazpn  Shield— 
Anl  I  summon  this  toitresi  to  quickly  yield  I " 

F  rst  I  d  see  thee  dead       quoth  the  warden  chield, 

A  d  gr  nnmg  clatteied  the  key 

Then  H  k  lien  the  knight  on  his  charger  hold. 

And  lilted  his  ji  ebn  keen 
One  blow    n  the  gate  with  h  t  barb  of  gold. 
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Here  was  a  body,  and  tJiere  wsa  a  bier; 
The  captain  was  here,  and  the  sentinel  there. 
"A  king  is  Bronze  John,  and  hia  sceptre's  his  spear," 
Sang  the  knight  as  he  mounted  again. 

And  "Hey!  for  the  land  of  the  South,"  he  laughed, 

"  The  land  of  the  citron-bloom  1 
And  the  potent  knight  of  the  yellow  shaft. 

And  the  floating  yellow  plume  1 
A  king  is  Bronze  John — hia  steed  is  Death— 
Of  fire  is  his  eye,  and  of  flame  his  breath, 
And  his  lance  is  the  doom  of  the  foe,"  he  saith, 

"Bronze  John  and  his  saffron  plume!" 
New  OBLEiiis,  Sept.,  1867. 


THE  CANNON'S  SOUND. 

I  love  those  cannons'  booming  sound, 

This  stillish  breezy  day ; 
It  minds  me  of  the  Christmas  times, 

The  Christmas  merry  play — 
The  homestead  by  the  sunny  road, 

The  wind  adown  the  lane, 
And  one  who  oft  those  joyous  times 

Came  roving  o'er  the  main ! 

A  lad— an  English  sailor-lad. 

Embrowned  and  hardened  too — 
Yet  in  his  laughing  eye  he  wore 

The  ocean's  softest  blue! 
There  seem'd  no  cheek  more  brightly  fair; 

No  touch  more  softly  fell 
Than  that  kind  hand  which  brought  me  then 

The  coral  and  the  shell  I 

The  vines  he  from  Castile  had  brought 

Beneath  their  clusters  bent; 
The  seasons  and  the  years  rolled  on, 

While  still  he  came  and  went ; 
Till  once — I  mind  it  well  —  amid 

The  laughter  and  the  din. 
Out  in  the  Christmas  light  we  stood 

To  watch  tlj.e  ship  come  in. 
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A  seaman  by  the  portal  paused. 

And  from  his  bundle  fell 
The  well- remembered  cap  of  blue. 

The  coral  and  the  shell: 
"These  be  the  youngster's  rig,"  he  said. 

As  seamen  lightly  say ; 
"The  lad  lies  locked  in  slumber  weU, 

Off  Bantry's  sullen  bay  I " 

The  booming  of  those  distant  guns 

Still  strangely  ivill  recall 
The  quaint  dim  dreams  of  ships  and  seaa. 

And  sunshine  'mid  it  all ! 
The  rocky  shore — the  lone  beach  where 

Wild  tides  the  sea-sheUs  strew, 
And  things  that  lie,  ohl  fathoms  down, 

In  Bantry's  sullen  blue. 


YOIINC}  MOWBEAY  JOUENEYING  TO  THE  WAES. 

Young  Mowbray,  journeying  to  the  wars, 

All  belted  lie  and  spurred. 
From  lady's  hand  received  a  rose. 

And  from  her  lips  this  word ; 
"I  loan  thee  to  my  country's  cause, 

For  glory,  not  for  doom ; 
To  be  not  slain,  but  slay  her  foes, 
I  deck  thy  knightly  plume : 
Eemomber,  caution  is  not  fear — 'nor  rashness  valor's  test ; 
If  he  who  fights  and  dies,  does  well— who  fights  and  lives,  does  best." 

Now  fierce  the  tide  of  battle  laves. 

And  &at  the  conflict  flows ; 
And  high  above  the  fight  still  waves 

Tlie  white  plume  and  the  rose : 
And  gayly  through  the  gathering  fisy 

Our  flower-crowned  warrior,  see, 
Strikes  many  a  gallant  blow  this  day 

For  love  and  hberty ! 
"While  high  above  the  din  still  rings,  with  stroke  on  foeman's  crest, 
rio!  he  who  fights  and  dies,  does  well — who  fights  and  lives,  does  best 
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Ah !  woe  is  me,  that  loye's  kind  liaiid 

Love'a  self  should  hapless  marl 
A  raarkBman  view'd  the  helmet  grand. 

And  saw  the  hlood-red  star  I 
A  downward  lance  clove  helm  and  crest, 

And,  bathed  in  crimson  tide, 
LoTe's  fatal  gift  kissed  fainting  breast, 

And,  murmuring  thus,  he  died : 
"Oh,  love,  for  fame  men  strike  and  liye!  — for  freedom  heroes  fall! 
If  he  who  fights  and  lives,  gives  much — who  lights  and  dies,  gives  all!' 


THE  GOLDEN"  HAND. 

Outside,  the  tide  of  life  was  flowing  back  and  forth.  There  were  laughing 
children,  and  talking  women,  and  busy  men.  A  gay  Italian  boy  was  singing 
a  merry  air  to  his  hurdy-gurdy,  and  the  echoes  of  song  and  laughter  came 
with  a  dismal  sound  through  the  open  window,  where  the  pomegranate-trees 
were  heating  their  boughs  against  the  shaded  sOl,  and  scattering  the  blos- 
soms over  the  quiet  room.  Outside,  all  was  noise  and  bustle —pursuit  of 
pleMure  and  prosperity.  They  were,  shaking  hands  with  life— r welcoming 
hope  and  enjoyment ;  but  within,  there  was  the  twilight  of  half  pendent  cur- 
tains, the  hush  of  whispered  conversation,  the  thoughtful  looks  of  watchers, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  coming  of  some  strange,  scarce  welcome  guest,  who 
would  cross  the  chamber  like  the  wind,  bend  over  the  couch,  and  pass  out 
from  their  presence  again  with  the  intangible  shape  of  a  spirit,  and  the 
unsounding  footsteps  of  a  shadow. 

Song  and  laughter  and  hope,  and  exultant  health  and  prosperity  without; 
while  within,  a  woman's  dying  eyes  were  slowly  taking  their  final  leave  of 
every  well-known  thing  that  had  grown  to  be  a  pleasure  and  a  brightness  in 
the  few  short  years  that  she  had  journeyed  here.  Short,  indeed — how  short! 
they  seemed  to  her  now,  as,  looking  through  the  open  door  along  the  garden- 
walk  that  swept  under  the  low  arbutus-trees,  and  rolled  away  to  the  wooded 
knolls  of  distant  beds,  she  seemed  to  be  looking  back  along  the  changeful 
vista  of  her  life — to  beautiM,  beloved  northern  hills,  that  seemed  almost  like 
a  dream  to  her  now,  they  were  set  so  far  back  in  childhood;  then  there  were 
the  clover-fields  of  later  youth,  and  the  sunny  paths  of  early  womanhood; 
there  were  pleasant  journeyings  and  merry  meetings ;  dressing  for  gala-days, 
and  hurrying  ofl"  with  crowds  of  companions  in  search  of  pleasure  and 
amusement ;  but  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  more  than  all,  there  was 
the  eager,  undeviating,  steadfast  pursuit  of  what  seemed  like  a  Grolden  Hand 
beckoning  on  and  on,  but  ever  receding  as  she  advanced,  till  gradually  the 
light  grew  less  and  less  —  her  feet  were  weary,  and  her  eyes  dim  with  tears; 
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and  passing  the  Golden  Hand  at  last,  she  leaned  upon  the  grave's  green 
mound,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  spectre,  knew  it  to  be  the  phantom  hand 
of  happiness,  which  ia  golden  and  radiant  from  the  outside,  but  hollow  and 
unalluring  when  looked  at  from,  the  grave. 

The  Italian  boy  waa  singing  still,  for  his  voice  was  a  mellow  one,  and  the 
crowd  liked  the  beauty  of  his  bright  eyes.  It  was  a  lively  air  enough,  hut 
constant  repetition  induced  a  melancholy  monotony,  which  at  last  sunk  into 
a  doleful  chant  as  moumfiil  but  not  so  sweet  as  the  evening  hymn  of  the 
nuns  in  the  chapel  across  the  road.  The  hght  was  shining  on  that  chapel- 
steeple  now,  and  on  the  cross  above  it.  The  wiudows  of  the  nunnery  looked 
with  a  grave  gentleness  toward  her  own ;  and,  as  a  veiled  figure  paused  for 
an  instant  in  one  of  the  apertures,  she  remembered  how  she  had  said  once,  in 
her  insolent,  exultant  days  of  health  and  triumph,  that  religion  was  a  weari- 
ness —  that  she  had  rather  await  the  grim  annihilation  of  the  grave  itself, 
than  prepare  to  meet  the  cold  and  cheerless  self-abnegation  of  the  cloister. 
Now  she  vjos  waiting  for  the  grave.  She  had  bufieted  the  waters  of  disease  — 
had  struggled  with  the  flying  tide  of  life;  but  her  bark  had  grappled  with 
the  tomb  at  last,  and  now  she  would  bend  her  head  sullenly,  and  pass  silently 
in.  In?  —  to  where?  The  chasm  was  inscrutable;  the  darkness  black  aa 
night;  there  was  no  sight,  or  sound,  or  sign  of  life  beyond.  She  might  shut 
her  fleshy  eyes — might  fold  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  and  await  the  slow 
decay  of  her  physical  frame.  But  could  she  shut  her  ihinhing  eyes  ?  Could 
death  allay  that  inner,  restless,  unwearied,  sleepless  power,  tliat  was  watch- 
ing on,  steady  and  invincible,  though  the  windows  of  the  flesh  were  growing 
dim,  and  the  house  of  clay  was  falling  into  rotten  fragments?  She  knew 
that  this  invisible  sentient  creature  had  unconquerable  vitality.  Where, 
then,  would  it  wing  when  released  from  these  earthly  fetters  ?  How  would 
it  be  governed?  To  whom  accessible?  0  world!  0  life!  0  earthly  hopes 
and  pleasures  I  had  ye  indeed  east  loose  the  long  struggling  bark,  and  was 
she  adrift  upon  that  lonely  sea,  without  a  helm  or  sail,  or  star  to  steer  fay  ? 
Oh,  vanity  of  earthly  pride  and  power  I  —  oh,  blind  foolhardiness  of  youth, 
and  perishable  Irutli  and  &ith !  Life  had  opened  like  a  golden  dream  upon 
her— skies  smiled  down  a  promise  of  perpetual  sunshine — and  mile  after 
mile  the  future  rolled  away  in  endless  stretches  of  woods  and  fields  and 
hills.  Loving  arras  had  encircled  her — kisses  had  been  showered  upon  her 
smiling  lips — breaata  had  pillowed  her,  aad  hearts  had  beat  against  her  own. 
All,  all  perishable  and  evanescent  as  the  worthless  weed  beside  the  way. 
Sisters  had  walked  beside  her  for  twenty  years;  and  they  had  looked  toward 
the  grave  with  scornful  incredulity,  and  said,  "You  may  waitand  wait;  you 
may  open  your  broad  mouth,  and  stretch  your  greedy  arms ;  but  you  never 
can  separate  us,  never!  For  when  you  lay  one  head  upon  your  dreary  pillow, 
you  never  can  release  our  other  hearts  from  your  cold  walls  again ! "  Yet 
they  had  died,  and  she  had  wept  for  them ;  but  years  afterwards  she  leaned 
above  the  double  tomb,  and  wrote  with  laughing  unconcern  a  stranger's 
name  across  the  lading  inscription.     Brothera  had  passed  out  at  the  sunny 
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porch  witli  a  smiling  promise  of  return ;  but  the  footprints  turned  inward 
nevermore;  for  outside  tiie  liilla  of  Eome  tlie  grave  of  one  was  green  and 
holy,  while  the  other,  a  gay  and  reckless  spuit,  fell  in  a  wild  caronse,  aad 
was  buried,  none  knew,  none  questioned  where.  Her  father— oh,  she  remem- 
bered hun !  He  had  been  a  jovial,  happy  man,  and  she  his  dai'ling  pride 
and  favorite,  A  thousand  times  he  had  locked  her  in  his  arras  and  said, 
"  My  Margaret,  I  will  never  leave  thee  1  I  will  live  a  hundred  years  to  love 
and  bless  thee  I"  Tiveaty  yeara  now  the  rain  had  fallen  and  the  cowslips 
bloomed  upon  his  grave,  showing  the  futility  of  earthly  promises,  and  the 
impotency  of  human  love.  Her  mother— she  was  beautiful ;  but  it  was  a 
beauty  quickly  ripening,  and  garnered  all  too  soon.  Here,  too,  her  youth 
had  promised  much  of  love  and  remembrance,  to  be  belied  in  after-years  by 
calm  indifference,  and  more  recent  attachments.  But  there  was  another 
memory ;  and  round  this  picture  now  the  tide  of  revelry  ebbed  and  flowed  in 
alternate  dread  and  longing  before  the  quiet  features  were  turned  toward 
the  light.  It  was  a  noble  and  a  striking  fa«e.  The  grace  of  mature  and 
perfect  manhood  eat  upon  the  brow;  the  hair  was  long,  black,  and  curling; 
there  was  a  sweet  mingling  of  firmness  and  gentleness  about  the  mouth ;  and 
none  knew  so  well  as  she,  whose  dying  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  how  sweet 
those  lips  had  smiled,  or  how  ajmplete  the  spell  of  love  and  happiness  that 
had  looked  from  those  bright  eyes.  Oh,  she  recalled  every  change  in  that 
lost  countenance  nowl  —  every  glance  of  disapproval,  every  look  of  love  and 
forgiveness.  She  had  tried  that  noble  spirit  sorely.  She  was  young;  he 
past  his  youth,  but  beautiful  and  attractive.  They  were  wed;  and  she 
remembered  now  how  she  had  laid  her  cheek  to  his  with  breathless  fondness, 
and  said : 

"  I  wilt  never,  never  cease  to  love  y  ou ;  I  will  lay  my  heart  to  yours  forever ; 
and  when  you  die,  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  with  you,  and  fold  you  into 

"  Will  you  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  bright  smile  of  incredulity. 

"  Yes,  for  I  will  never  live  without  you.  I  will  never  breathe  the  air  of 
this  world  when  I  cannot  love,  and  look  up,  and  lean  on  you  as  noiv." 

Yet  she  had  forgotten  all  this.  Oh,  shame,  shame  I  She  had  tormented, 
trifled  with  tliat  generous  spirit,  till  forbearance  was  no  longer  in  him. 

"  Mai^aret,  you  are  not  a  child,"  he  said,  with  sad,  yet  quiet  firmness ;  "  I 
will  bear  with  every  error  except  that  which  can  ml  be  home.  Come,  be  a 
good  girt  now,  and  we  wiO  love  each  other,  and—" 

"Love  each  other !  You  love ! "  she  cried,  in  scornftil  accents ;  "  if  ever 
you  loved,  it  must  have  been  a  weary  time  ago.  You  have  long  outlived  such 
yoathftil  frailties  and  unseHish  emotions  I " 

"Poor  girll— oh,poor  girll"  she  found  herself  muttering  now,  as  she 
looked  back  commiseratingly  upon  that  wretched  picture  of  herself  after  the 
bitter  words  were  spoken,  kneeling  on  the  floor  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes 
streaming.  Her  husband  had  gone  out.  She  had  not  seen  his  countenance 
after  the  fit^t  look  of  astonishment  succeeding  her  scornful  outburst,  and 
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never  more  in  this  world  did  those  kind  eyes  cast  a  glance  upon  her ;  never 
did  those  indulgent  lips  breathe  a  word  of  love  or  forgiveness.  Crossing  a 
common,  his  horae  shied  suddenly ;  the  absorbed  rider  started-— was  thrown 
forward,  and  struck  upon  the  centre  of  his  raven  head,  till  the  back  neckbone 
bent  outward,  and  the  blood  gushed  from  mouth  and  nostrils. 

."  Poor  girl  1  —  oh,  poor  girl ! "  she  thought  again,  as  she  wept  once  more  over 
that  miserable  picture  of  herself,  kneeling  with  her  tearless  face  pressed  close 
against  the  blood-stained  lips  of  the  corpse,  and  vmnly  imploring  that  in- 
dulgent husband  to  "Come  back  I  come  back  I"  Ah,  but  the  inexorable 
spirit  never  would  come  back !  She  might  plead  and  plead  —  might  promise 
to  love  forever — might  go  down  into  the  grave  with  the  decaying  dust— but 
there  never  would  be  peace  between  them;  he  never  would  fold  her  smiling 
in  hia  arms  again,  blaming  and  forgivLng,  and  reproving  and  caressing. 

Sis  foet  deep  the  mould  was  over  him,  and  six  feet  high  the  marble  rose. 
Fifteen  times  the  summer  had  been  there  and  gone,  yet  she  had  not  died  of 
grief;  she  had  not  gone  down  to  the  grave  to  him.  No,  she  tamed  his  pic- 
ture to  the  wall,  and  silently  she  placed  that  seal  upon  her  memory  which 
coming  death  had  now  removed.  Misery,  oh,  misery !  Why  had  she  been 
born?  Why  had  he  been  born?  He  waa  dust^their  lives  had  been  a 
shadow  — and  she  was  drifting  helplessly  toward  the  sea  of  diKt  andnothiug- 
neas.  All  that  she  had  loved,  or  known,  or  valued,  passed  away.  To  what 
end  had  she  lived?  Why  had  she  been  born!  Lifting  her  head  slowly  here, 
she  paused  and  listened.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  a  sea  of  golden  light;  the 
Italian  boy  had  shouldered  his  merry  hurdy-gurdy  and  plodded  on  his  road ; 
and  through  the  chapel- windows  came  the  low  and  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
solemn  strains  of  the  vesper  chant,  "  JDeae,  in  adjutorkim  meum  inlende." 
("Incline  unto  my  aid,  O  Lord.")  The  words  were  not  intelligible,  but  the 
song  was  a  wailing  prayer  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Gradually  it  seemed 
to  syllable  itself  into  a  language  for  her  ear.  They  were  mourning  for  her, 
praying  tearfully ;  weeping  over  her  lost  life,  and  asking  God  to  have  mercy 
on  the  poor,  imthinking  soul  that  was  hurrying  into  bis  presence  without  a 
moment's  preparation.  What  could  it  mean?  What  had  they  to  do  with 
her!  What  kindnras  had  she  ever  asked  of  them  that  they  should  pray  for 
her?  But  uws  it  a  kindness  !  Was  there  really  anything  to  fear?  ITos  there 
danger  in  dying  in  this  reckless,  defiant  kind  of  way  ?  Oh !  if  there  should 
be  I  and  oh !  more  wonderful  still,  if  there  should  be  such  a  beautiful, 
blessed  place  as  that  transcendent  heaven,  of  which  those  nuns  were  always 
singing,  and  to  which  that  cross  continually  pointed  1  Reasoning  now  from 
known  fiicts,  she  concluded  there  must  at  least  be  grounds  for  admitting  a 
strong  probability ;  as  here  were  fifty  women,  earnest,  intelligent,  thoughtftil, 
who  bent  unreservedly  before  the  belief,  to  her  one,  poor,  unwise  head,  which 
must  needs  oppose  because  it  could  not  understand.  Better  to  sing  "  Oloria, 
0  gloria  !  "  with  the  nuns  forever,  however  vainly  than  miss  one  chance  of 
heaven,  however  small. 

" Laudate — laudale  Dominum!"  the  choir  continued;  and  her  spirit  rose 
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with  the  solemn  voices  of  the  worshippers,  and  saemed  to  float  in  a  sea  of 
happiness  and  calm  content,  from  whence  she  aeemed  to  look  down  upon  her 
past  life  with  the  gentle  commiseration  and  pitying  tendemeaa  we  feel  for 
one  who  has  auffered  long,  but  whose  sufferings  are  now  well  at  an  end.  Was 
this  indeed,  then,  the  only  real  and  imperishable  good,  life  had  fo  offer  1 — the 
hope  that  never  could  be  dimmed? — the  love  that  was  immortal,  and  in 
which  all  other  lovea  were  immortalized?  Perish  the  delusive  hand  of  hap- 
piness that  had  so  long  led  her  feet  astray  1 

She  raised  her  eyes  toward  the  skies,  and  then  fixed  them  upon  the  highest 
window  of  the  chapel-tower.  Slowly  the  sash  was  lifted,  and  a  woman  stood 
in  the  aperture,  with,  her  veil  thrown  back,  and  her  fece  turned  ftonghtfully 
toward  the  glowing  west  She  raised  the  sleeve  of  her  habit  to  shield  her 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  light,  and  in  the  sunset  her  hand  shone  like  gold.  The 
sleeve  of  her  gown  waved  once,  twice,  thrice,  in  tlie  wind,  and  she  seemed  to 
beckon,  and  to  smile ;  but  a  cloud  came  over  the  vision  of  the  watcher,  and 
when  the  shower  of  tears  waa  past  and  she  could  see  once  more,  the  sash 
was  doivn  and  the  window  deserted;  the  sun  had  faded  almost  entirely  from 
the  convent-tower,  and  the  song  of  the  receding  nuns  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
as  they  wound  away  through  the  distant  galleries.  "Gloria,  O  gloria!" 
was  the  last  sweet  solemn  sound  she  heard ;  and  "  Gloria,  0  gloria ! "  her  spirit 
repeated  fervently  as  she  laid  her  head  ba«k  upon  the  pillow,  and  turned  her 
eyes  upon  the  cross  that  was  glowing  yet  in  the  last  feint  rays  of  the  setting 


Men  s'lj  thev  re^t  when  laljrs  cei^e; 

They  watch  the  sunset  lown  the  sfcy. 
And  sit  with  folded  handn  for  peai-e, 

As  if  the  night  brought  calmue^     Why? 
Toil  nevei  ceased  since  life  begun 
They  onlj  lest  whose  daj  i=i  done 

The  stone  nhich  mwks  our  mortal  reit, 
iiid  points  the  traieller  where  we  lie. 
Weighs  heavy  on  our  sleeping  Ireast, 
■   4jid  irks   they  sav   tlie  sluml  erei      Why? 
No  Iivmg  coudi  but  hith  its  moin 
But  all  aliep  well  beneath  this  stone. 

They  walk  m  silence  round  our  feet 
4nl  round  our  head  iMtb  mufBed  sigh; 

And  in  our  gritiy  winding  sheet 

Thej    Iron n  the  whi  I ered       mJil.     Why? 
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Nor  uw  no    heirt  liatli  moulde  ng  manes. 

They  plant  the  laurel  nhere  we  lot 
Anil  trail  the  glonsy  amaranth  n  ^h 

And  wreathe  the  hlue  forget-me-not 
Wth    mmo-tellea  and     -y     Why? 

Pale  love  laughs  not     or  lever  sh   voe; 

But  wl  o  Hugh    leas  than  amarantl  5  blow? 

Men    d!y  m     n„  starwari   tam 

Wo  Id  bmn  tl  e  tho  „hta  i       o   1  r  sky ; 
Tl  ey  crave  to  1  nk  affect  on     cha 

And  b  nJ  eartl  s  h  oken  fetters     Why! 
He  c  a  e    not    hi  na    vho  e  t  eedon    3  won: 
Tl  e     onl     r    t     1     e  lo      l       1  ne 


THE  LETTER. 


Go,  my  rosy  little  billet, 

And,  if  wind  and  tide  befriend  thee, 
When  thy  scented  pages  fill  it, 

Kiss  the  hand  to  which  I  send  thee. 

Speak,  oh!  speak  in  burning  blushes, 
All  I  have  not  dared  to  breathe  him, 

Tell  him  in  thy  rosy  flushes. 

And  with  sighs  of  fondness  wreathe  him. 

Say,  oh  I  say,  if  thou  wert  woman. 
How  my  jealous  heart  could  hate  thee, 

(For  our  hearta  are  only  human,) 
Did  such  envied  bliss  await  thee. 

For,  when  read,  will  he  not  hold  thee. 
And  (most  sweet  and  rapturous  blessing) 

In  his  silken  vest  enfold  thee. 
With  his  heart  thy  dumb  heart  pressing? 

Go,  my  rosy  little  billet. 

And,  if  wind  and  tide  befriend  thee. 
With  my  own  deep  passion  fill  it, 

That  dear  heart  to  which  I  send  thee. 
21 
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MRS.  JOSEPHINE  E.  HOSKINS. 

HOW  true  is  it  that  true  wovth  and  genius  are  like  the  violet,  hiding 
from  public  gaze,  and  only  discovered  by  its  perfume,  that  cannot 
hide  itself  always !  The  subject  of  this  article  is  like  a  "  violet,"  as  modest 
and  unassuming  as  talented,  and  on  that  account  not  well  known,  for 
true  merit  goes  unrewarded,  while  glitter  mounts  high  on  Parnassus, 
and  sits  there  for  a  time. 

Mrs.  Hoskins  is  by  birth  a  New-Yorker,  but  has  resided  in  the 
South  for  over  thirty  years,  and  known  and  loved  "  Southland  "  best  of , 
all  other  lands.  Her  father  was  a  Frenchman,  born  of  Italian  parents ; 
he  came  to  the  United  States  just  before  the  war  of  1812,  entered  the 
army,  and  served  with  some  distinction  under  General  Macomb,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  war  was  enrolled,  by  special  compliment  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  in  the  regular  army.  Her  mother  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Hoskins's  life  has  been  fraught  with  many  lights  and  shadows, 
changes  and  vicissitudes,  interspersed  with  sorrows  that  fall  more  fre- 
quently to  the  few.  When  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  she  was  obliged 
to  succumb  to  a  disease  which  she  had  fought  and  conquered  through 
mere  force  of  will  and  natural  energy  ever  since  her  childhood.  By 
degrees  it  reduced  her  to  the  position  of  a  cripple,  confining  her  to  the 
boundaries  of  four  walls,  and  giving  her  a  sufficient  amount  of  suffer- 
ing of  various  kinds  to  leam  to  "possess  her  soul  in  patience,"  as  she 
expresses  it.  For  over  twenty  years  she  has  been  thus  afflicted,  and 
during  that  time  she  has  had  trials  of  a  far  heavier  kind  ;  and  yet  the 
true  woman  remains,  kind,  gentle,  and  uncomplaining,  pervaded  with 
that  peace  which  passeth  human  understanding. 

Mrs.  Hoskins  first  wrote  for  publication  during  the  last  illness  of  her 
husband,  in  1858 ;  but  not  knowing  the  pathway  that  led  to  print,  and 
being  too  timid  to  ask  the  way,  having  no  confidence  in  her  own  powers, 
it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the  "Southern  Moathly,"  (Mem- 
phis,) in  1860,  shortly  after  making  New  Orleans  her  home,  that  she 
found  courage  to  send  her  articles  to  that  journal.  "  Love's  Stratagem," 
a  novelette,  printed  in  the  December  number  (1861)  and  succeeding 
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number  of  that  monthly,  was  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
appeared  in  that  magazine.  It  was  not  so  much  the  plot  as  the  lan- 
guage, so  chaste  and  beautiful.  "  Jacqueline,"  her  nom  de  plume, 
made  a  reputation  with  her  first  contribution,  which  was  increased 
by  the  publication  of  an  essay  on  the  "Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs. 
Jameson,"  in  two  articles,  which,  though  it  seemed  to  treat  of  a 
criticism  likely  to  be  understood  but  by  a  favored  few  in  a  couatvy 
where  galleries  of  art  are  not,  yet  it  was  of  the  literature  that 
creates  them.  Her  timidity  caused  hev  to  veil  her  personelle,  and  who 
Jacqueline  was  remained  a  mystery  I  The  capture  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  blockaded  her  avenue  to  print,  and  she  remained  silent 
and  idle  during  the  war,  until,  shortly  after  the  surrender,  John  W. 
Overall  started  a  literary  journal  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  called 
"  The  South,"  to  which  she  contributed  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Hildegarde,"  discovering  that  "  Jacqueline  "  was  known  to  some  of 
her  friends.  That  journal  was  a  "  publication  of  a  few  days  "  —  I  verily 
believe,  "  dying  of  dulness." 

Writing  is  very  painful  as  a  mechanical  effort  to  her,  although,  from 
her  graceful  sentences  and  fluent  style,  one  would  hardly  think  so.  She 
next  appeared  in  the  literary  department  of  the  Sunday  issue  of  some 
kind  of  "Star;  "I  forget  the  prefix,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  shooting  one  for 
all  concerned.  Its  inception  however,  being  political,  makes  the  manner 
of  its  exit  less  surprising.  Her  next  effort  appeared  in  the  "  Crescent 
Monthly,"  (Wm.  Evelyn,  publisher.  New  Orleans,)  anonymously,  an 
article  entitled,  "Genius  and  Beauty  —  Madame  de  StaSl  and  Ma- 
dame de  Eecamier."  The  article  appeared  in  the  September  and  Oc- 
tober issues  of  that  monthly,  and  received  many  public  and  private 
conipliments.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  great  public  may  come  to 
know  Mrs.  Hoskins  as  a  writer,  for  she  only  has  to  be  known  to  be 
loved,  and  those  we  love  surely  we  appreciate.  Though  going  into  the 
"  afternoon  of  life,"  God  has  preserved  to  her  in  a  singular  manner  the 
heart-elasticity,  in  many  things,  of  youth      She  says : 

"  My  trouble  is  to  realize  time,  rather  tlian  feeling,  and  to  learn  how  t.o 
grow  old  gracefully." 


AT  THE  OPERA. 

Achille  de  Beaumont  was  a  young  French  physiciflu,  with  a  great  many 
days  of  leisure  to  be  aceountei:!  for,  a  title,  a  chateau,  and  innumerable  fertile 
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estates,  to  whick,  on  tlie  death  of  his  fiither,  be  would  fall  heir;  yet  strange 
to  say,  with  all  these  golden  temptations,  added  to  a  strikingly  handsome 
person,  he  stood  that  wonder  of  wonders  in  this  degenerate  age,  the  unspoiled 
possessor  of  gifts  that  have  driven  thousands  to  ruin.  Endowed  with  that 
high  sense  of  honor  and  chivalrous  sense  of  duty  to  God,  his  country,  and 
fellow-man,  for  which  the  familiw  of  the  andent  regime  were  renowned,  he 
started  life  with  the  determination  to  use  his  time,  taienta,  and  prospects  as 
might  best  promote  the  fulfilment  of  these  objects.  Travel  possessed  great 
attractions  for  him,  hoth  for  the  development  it  afforded  his  own  mental 
powers,  as  well  as  for  the  excitement  and  novelty  with  which  each  new  scene 
seemed  to  invest  his  life.  Europe  he  knew  hy  heart;  not  that  he  ever 
wearied  of  its  innumerable  pages,  fraught  with  all  that  can  exalt  the  mind, 
glorify  art,  and  hallow  its  i-emembrance;  but  there  can  be  at  times  a  satiety 
ofthebeautiful— times  when  the  mind  needs  rest  ftom  too  much  thought, 
and  the  heart  grows  weary  with  its  own  we^ht  of  feeling ;  and  laboring 
under  some  such  influence,  Achille  determined  to  try  a  newer  and  less  excit- 
ing scene,  and,  with  the  prejudice  so  common  among  the  most  enlightened 
Europeans,  he  expected  to  find  in  America  the  repose  of  wood  and  hill, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  peaceful  hamlet  and  vale,  little  dreaming  of  the 
never-sleeping  activity,  noise,  and  confusion  which  would  he  his  first  greet- 
ing in  the  new  world  toward  which  he  determined  to  trace  his  steps.  It  was 
the  fourth  evening  after  his  arrival  in  the  great  Gotham,  and  we  meet  him 
sauntering  along  Broadway  with  his  old  American  friend,  Harold  Egmont, 
whom  he  had  not  met  since  they  parted  last  under  the  shadows  of  the  mighty 
Pyramids ;  and  as  they  clasped  then  each  other's  hands  for  the  last  time, 
remembering  ail  the  pleasant  days  they  had  passed  in  travel  together,  part- 
ing now,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again,  each  felt  that  the  shadow  on  their 
own  hearts  was  as  deep  as  that  which,  for  forty  centurira,  these  old-time 
monuments  had  thrown  upon  earth  and  sky. 

"  Well,  Achille,"  said  I^ont,  "aieyon  weaiy  yet  of  the  rush  and  wbiri 
of  our  go-ahead  people,  or  are  you  still  lost  in  wonder  at  what  you  just  called 
our  giant  strides  to  possess  aD  the  world  ?  " 

"Weary  of  this  incessant,  sleepless  whirl— this  wheel  of  Ixion— I  must 
confess  to  being;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  acknowledge  that  every 
moment  only  increases  my  amazement  at  the  untiring  velocity  with  which 
you  Americans  graap  everything,  from  a  land  speculation  to  a  filibuster 
meeting.  One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  when  the  archangel 
blows  his  note  of  doom,  the  American  people  will  never  think  themselves 
included  in  the  summons ;  for  surely  they  never  take  time  either  to  hear  or 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  fellow;  there  are  plenty  of  thinking  muids 
among  our  people,"  said  Egmont,  with  some  warmth;  "otherwise,  where 
would  we  find  the  brains  that  furnish  so  many  magazines,  newspapers,  etc., 
with  such  a  fund  of  reading  matter;  besides,  you  must  remember  that  w« 
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are  the  greatest  reading  people  in  the  world,  though  I  must  confess  that  an 
awfiil  amount  of  trash  ia  consumed  in  the  process ;  but  after  you  get  ont  of 
this  hedlam,  and  visit  some  of  our  interior  and  less  cosmopolitan  cities,  your 
opinion  will  take  a  wider  range,  and  your  views  do  na  more  justice.  But  let 
me  seel  I  think  you  are  a  little  ennuied  with  being  already  Uouized  by 
Fifth  Avenue  eyes:  what  do  you  say  to  a  look  at  Griai  in  'Norma'  to-night? 
after  that  a  petit  supper  and  quiet  tSle-d-Ute  about  home  scenes  and  old 
times  ?  " 

"That  will  suit  me  exactly.  True,  I  have  not  much  curiosity  to  hear 
Grisi,  because  the  critics  say  she  is  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self;  and  as 
I  last  heard  her  in  the  veiy  zenith  of  her  greatness  and  glory,  I  do  not  quite 
fancy  destroying  the  spell  she  then  cast  around  me.  But  Grisi  can  never  be 
mediocre;  and  in  'Norma.'foseeherisof  itself  a  picture  that  needs  no  sound 
of  voice  to  interpret  its  vraieemblance—so  let  us  be  off." 

Arrived  at  the  opera-house,  finding  it  early  and  no  sign  of  a  crowd,  they 
stood  on  the  pavement  watching  the  comers  and  continuing  their  converaa- 
tion,  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  handsome  private  carriage 
drawing  up  immediately  under  the  gas-light  by  which  they  were  standing. 
A  middle-aged  gentleman  stepped  out,  and  stood  looking  down  the  street,  as 
if  waiting  for  some  one;  in  a  moment,  two  men,  bearing  an  arm-chair,  were 
seen  to  approach;  observing  which,  the  gentleman  turned  to  the  carriage- 
door,  saying  audibly  to  some  one  within,  "All  right,  Alice;  they  are  here, 
and  only  a  few  persons  about ;  so  we  are  in  good  time,  and  you  will  not  have 
many  eyes  to  encounter."  The  curiosity  of  our  friends  was  somewhat  excited 
by  this  little  occurrence,  only,  however,  to  be  greatly  increased  when  they 
saw  the  gentleman  take  tenderly  in  his  arms  the  slight  figure  of  an  appar- 
ently young  girl,  and  place  her  in  the  arm-chair,  behind  which  stood  respect- 
fully the  two  men.  As  she  was  seated,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  cast  a  hur- 
ried look  around :  both  the  young  men  uttered  an  involuntary  exclamafinn 
of  surprise,  for  from  those  eyes  beamed  forth  a  beauty  rai-ely  seen,  and 
Aehilie  felt  that  a  face  more  beautiful  in  its  wondrous  regularity  ot  feature* 
and  expression  he  had  never  met,  even  in  his  long  wanderings,  from  the 
cold,  stately  English  beauty,  to  the  warmer  and  softer  loveliness  of  the 
daughters  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Keenly  impressionable  to  that  type  ol  beauty 
wherein  the  soul  speaks  through  the  eyes,  he  felt,  as  he  gajsed,  that,  for  the 
firet  time,  he  beheld  the  ideal  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  vainly  sought. 
Grasping  E^mont's  arm,  he  hurried  him  up  the  steps,  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
chair,  which  was  borne  to  one  of  the  private  boxes,  Grisi  was  forgotten  — 
he  only  thought  of  finding  a  position  from  whence  he  could  gaze,  unnoticed, 
upon  this  new-found  revelation,  and  thus  determine  how  (sx  first  impressions 
could  be  relied  upon  for  future  judgment 

They  had  not  to  wait  long  in  the  parquette  before  the  party  in  question 
made  its  appearance  within  range  of  their  unlorgnetted  vision.  The  lady 
was  again  assisted  from  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been  carried  to  a  large, 
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comfortably  cusliioned  fauteuil  placed  in  front  of  the  box,  evidently  for 
Bome  such  purpose.  The  pallor  of  her  face,  and  the  anxiety  of  her  friends 
in  airajiging  her  seat,  spoke  the  invalid,  and  proved  that  they  feared  her 
strength  being  oTertasted.  In  a  few  moments  she  raised  her  head  from  the 
bacli  of  the  chair,  where  she  had  rested  it,  smiled  upon  her  attendants,  and 
then,  as  she  was  relieved  of  her  wrappings,  cast  her  large  black,  luminous 
evea  around  the  house  mth  evident  curiosity  and  interest.  A  mass  of  white 
gossamer  floated  about  and  around  her  head  like  a  cloud,  here  and  there 
revealing  a  brwd  of  black,  glossy  hair.  A  white  opera-doak  enveloped  her 
foi-m,  just  sufficiently  bared  at  the  throat  to  show  its  awan-like  proportions, 
graced  by  a  few  strands  of  pearls,  to  which  was  attached  a  cross  of  the  same. 
Her  manner,  her  attitude  evidenced  her  nervous  sensibility,  and  the  eye  of 
the  young  doctor  saw  with  pain  yet  interest  the  many  suddeu  quick  starts 
that  every  rush  of  the  conung  ci-owd  into  the  iaatrfilling  house  occasioned 
her.  He  had  seen  euongh  in  the  constant  play  of  her  expre^ve  features  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  truth  of  Lavater's  theory,  and  the  beauty  and  purity  of 
the  inner  life  seemed  revealed  to  him  as  if  by  magic. 

As  he  thus  gazed,  weaving  his  golden  dream-woof,  the  overture  began ; 
but  he  did  not  hear  it :  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  grand  Druid  chorus  flUetl 
every  ear  and  soul  save  one  in  that  house.  Finer  and  newer  study  for  hira 
was  that  nature,  Vhich,  keenly  alive  to  the  highest  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
hears  and  sees  for  the  first  time  its  true  delineation.  He  sees  that  every 
jierve  pulsatee  to  the  great  harmony;  her  eyes  grow  lustrous;  her  cheek 
flushes ;  her  hands  twitch  nervously,  and  her  whole  being  is  alive  with  its 
new-found  utterance.  A  shout  of  welcome,  and  behold — Glrisi,  She  might 
almost  imagine  herself  amid  the  art-enthusiasm  of  Ifer  own  bright  land, 
rather  than  gazing  into  the  &eea  of  a  strange  people— reputed,  too,  as  only  a 
moneij-loving  people. 

Achille,  for  the  first  lime  in  his  life,  felt  as  if  he  possessed  a  duplicate  of 
the  senses ;  his  ears  drank  in  every  note  of  the  CSwto  IHva  so  divinely  ren- 
dered; he  saw  every  pose  of  the  priestess's  pliant  form,  and  yet  he  never  lost 
a  change  of  that  oiAer  countenance,  so  varied  by  the  new-dawning  light  with 
which  this  heavenly  power  now  for  the  first  time  flooded  her  soul.  Grisi  was 
an  old  story— but  that  fragile  woman,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  the  victim  of 
a  hard  fate,  was  a  new  leaf  never  before  turned  for  his  readily.  How  eagerly, 
anxiously,  every  nerve  strung  to  its  utmost  tension,  did  she  follow  the  whole 
scene  I  Now  her  fece  expressed  admiration  for  the  noble,  gifted  priestess,  now 
sympathy  for  the  forsaken,  sorrowii^  woman,  while  horror  depicts  iteelf  in 
every  lineament  as  she  beholds  Norma  bend  with  her  dagger  over  her  sleepmg 
babes,  followed  by  triumph  when  she  sees  the  avenger  yield  to  the  true  and 
stronger  instinct  of  the  mother's  undying  love.  When,  in  the  last  scene, 
Grisi  concentrates  all  the  trusting,  foi^ving  woman,  the  loving  wife  and 
mother  led  to  the  sacrifice,  all  hearts  forget,  through  the  power  of  her  match- 
less delineation,  that  the  golden  sickle  no  longer  severs  the  mistletoe  for  pro- 
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pitiation,  and  that  the  sacred  fire,  with  its  attendant  virgins,  lias,  iike  those 
misguided  hearts,  consumed  itself  to  ashes,  leaving  only  for  a  funereal  urn, 
through  eveirlaating  memory  of  such  scenes,  the  voiceless  monument  of  .SSIotjs- 

With  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  spell  is  broken,  ajid  the  crowd  jostle  each 
other  aa  only  an  American  crowd  can ;  one  might  suppose  the  house  on  fire, 
judging  from  the  eagerness  each  one  shows  to  reach  the  open  air. 


WANDERINGS  IN  GOD'S  ACBE. 


And  bceatlioa  tt  beniBon  oer  tho  sleeping   lust 

"GolaAcre'     les    that  llHssed  naini-  impiiW 
rtmfoil  to  those  who  m  the  gitiye  hore  "own 
The  Bead  that  thev  hai  sarnered  m  their  hearts 
Their  bread  of  lite—  alas     no  moie  their  own 

LOBOrKLLOlV. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  dreary,  miserable  night.  How  the  rain  pelts  I  and  the  drops 
come  down  with  a  roar  like  the  fell  of  an  avalanche.  Close  thecurtains, 
Juliet,  and  come  to  the  fire.  I  never  hear  such  a  rain  but  I  think  of  graves, 
and  how  sad  and  dreary  it  must  be  to  He  alone,  helpless,  nnder  such  a  dark, 
pitiless,  pelting  sky.  I  seem  to  feel  the  great  drops  ooze  and  sink  deep, 
deeper,  until  they  reach  the  white,  upturned,  helpless  face  that  lies  beneath 
the  sod.  And  yet  it  is  a  foolish  thought  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  those 
who  lie  nnder  the  green  mounds,  with  their  pale,  cold  hands  folded  over 
their  stOled  hearts,  can  know  aught  forevermore  of  pelting  storm,  of  wrung 
hearts  or  suffering  bodies.  For  them  the  storms  of  sky  and  earth  have 
ceased;  and  yet  all  our  affections,  interests,  and  memories  are  so  linked  with 
these  same  perishable  bodies,  that  only  the  sharp  scythe  of  death  can  con- 
vince us  of  their  mutability,  and  under  its  heavy  blows  the  mists  fell  from 
our  eyes,  and  we  behold  the  glory  of  the  immortal  part— that  which  never 
dies,  but  which  in  its  new  robes  of  royalty  assumes  its  tnie  and  proper  at- 
tributes; the  mystery  thus  revealed  through  agonizing  teats  becoming  our 
Bublimeat  consolation. 

"  Talking  of  graves  reminds  me  that  to-morrow  is  All-Saints',  the  day  set 
apart  for  so  many  yeara  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  exclusively  devoted 
by  thousands  to  prayers  for  the  souls'  repose,  and  the  decoration  of  the  alt  of 
earth  that  they  still  can  claim  beyond  dispute  as  tlieir  own,  until  tiie  angel's 
voice  annuls  even  that  title. 
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"Sad  work  the  storm,  is  makmg  with  many  preparations  for  to-morrow. 
The  exquisite  garlands,  crosses,  bouquets  etc  ,  that  are  generally  arranged, 
will,  I  fear,  ere  morning,  be  an  withered  and  fallen  from  their  loveliness  as 
those  for  whose  love  they  aje  gathered  and  for  whose  memory  they  were 
wreathed.  It  is  strange  what  a  hold  such,  cnstoms  take  upon  all  classes  of 
people;  it  is  one  of  the  proofe  that  there  lies  sleeping  somewhere,  iu  every 
nature,  a  vein  of  sentiment  that  only  waits  an  opportunity  for  utterance. 
Only  this  evening,  as  I  sat  alone  with  the  Past,  I  was  startled  from  my  reverie 
by  Sam's  voice,  saying,  '  How  you  like  my  bouquet,  mistress  ? '  and  he 
placed  in  my  bauds  an  exquisite  arrangement  of  immortelles,  white  roses,  and 
yellow  chrysanthemums.  Of  course  I  expressed  some  astonishment  at  what 
struck  me  as  a  piece  of  extravagance,  knowing  how  much  at  this  time  such 
a  bouquet  would  cost.  '  Not  too  much  for  Marse  John,'  he  replied; '  to-mor- 
row mornin'  I'll  put  it  on  bis  tomb,  and  perhaps  he'll  know  that  poc*  old 
Sam  will  never  forget  the  little  boy  that  be  nussed  and  played  with  dese 
many  years  ago ;  it  won't  do  bim  any  good,  maybe,  missus,  but  it  does  me  a 
heap ; '  and  wiping  bis  eyes  ajid  leaving  me  similarly  occupied,  he  left  the 
room.  And  so  I  find  that  this  poor  negro  has  for  years  saved  out  of  bis  bard 
earnings  this  tribute  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  bis  young  mas- 
ter. Surely  it  will  find  a  place  in  the  book  of  the  recording  angel  side  by 
side  with  the  widow's  mite.  But  I  am  making  you  sad,  child,  dwelling  on 
this  theme ;  yet  some  day,  perhaps,  you  too  will  understand  how  natural  and 
comforting  it  is  for  tbise  nhi  mourn  their  oun  beloved  dead  to  dwell  on 
every  little  incident  which  serves  to  keep  tia  near  them ;  even  though 


"  No,  Aunt  Bertha,  please  don't  stop  talking ;  I,  too,  am  in  the  mood  for 
sad  themes,  and  it  is  just  the  nigbt  to  '  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and  epitaphs.' 
Such  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disquietude  with  everything  in  life  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  me  of  lat«,  that  such  a  solemn  aad  thought-sugges- 
tive subject  will  perhaps  help  to  lay  the  weary  spirit.  So  talk  on,  and  tell  me 
all  about  this  annual  custom  here  and  elsewhere : 

'"And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  oaree  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  Bilcntly  steal  away.'" 

"  It  is  indeed  sad  for  one  so  young  to  feci  so  deeply  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  life  — to  have  the  heart  filled  with  unappeasable,  unattainable  longings ; 
and  the  harder  to  bear  because  you  believe  that  yours  is  only  an  exceptional 
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case^  that  you  are  tlie  victim  of  unfortunato  circumstances  that  have  singled 
you  out  of  thousands  who  are  fiir  more  fortunate  and  happy,  without  deserv- 
ing it  any  better  than  yourselC  Like  a  young  war-horse  you  champ  and  fret 
under  the  hit  and  spur  that  holds  you  back  from  leaping  the  walls  of  a  gar- 
den that  seems  filled  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  season  of  perfect  enjoyment, 
and  where  you  think,  if  you  could  only  make  the  bound,  if  you  could  clear 
the  bar  at  once,  that  you  could  lie  down  in  perfect  rest  and  ease  among  the 
violets  and  ajiemones,  and  leave  all  carking  cares  and  depressing  influences 
outside  the  wall,  there  to  wait  until  the  morning  wanes  into  night.  All  very 
natural,  my  love ;  but  well  it  is  for  you  that  the  hand  which  holds  the  n  k  ws 
how  far  in  safety  you  may  roam  —  sees  with  a  far-searching  eye  the  h  tt  ed 
limbs  that  might  pay  the  penalty  of  such  a  leap ;  and  so,  lo  ng  you  fej- 
better  than  you  can  possibly  love  yourael^  because  disinterestedly  tighten, 
the  rein  and  uses  the  spur,  and  will  continue  ao  to  do  until  y  ur  ap  t 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  hand  and  will  that  guides  both,  'i  ou  cannot 
point  to  one  man  or  woman,  either  from  the  page  of  history  or  f  m  among 
your  own  acquaintances,  whose  life  is  not  shadowed  by  some  loud  who 
heart  is  not  depressed  by  some  sorrow — some  more,  some  less  t  ue  — 
but  all  with  a  skeleton  in  some  corner  of  the  house  upon  whii-h  they  ire 
forced  to  look.  Your  croas-splinters,  coming  as  they  have  done  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  should  give  hope  that  the  noon  and  evening  may  be  more  surely 
ilecked  with  sunset  tints  of  purple  and  gold.  Now  you  have  the  gem  of  all 
life  s  varied  gifts  whole  and  sate  m  your  keeping  —  the  sweet  talisman  against 
all  trial — heavenly  Hope  as  hfc  darkens  under  the  swoop  of  vultures 
which  fin  their  dark  wing*  oi  er  all  at  some  period  of  our  lives,  the  bright 
mmiitrant  pales  and  flickers  like  a  waning  moon,  never,  it  is  true,  entirely 
withdrawing  her  light,  but  yielding  it  only  in  fitful  and  uncertain  beams. 
I  remember  hcanng  you  say  some  time  ago,  that  you  thought  the  life  and 
career  of  0-sthe  hid  been  one,  the  most  enviable  and  brilliant.  Hand  me 
my  note-book,  and  I  will  read  you  what  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of 
his  own  experience.  Here  it  is;  "The  world  has  always  regarded  me  as  a 
peculiar  favorite  of  fortune,  nor  will  I  complain  of  my  existence,  taken  as  a 
whole;  yet  in  truth  it  has  been  little  else  than  weariness  and  labor ;  and  I 
may  say  that  in  my  five-and-seventy  years,  I  have  not  enjoyed  four  weeks  of 
peace  and  comfort — it  was  the  eternal  rolling  of  the  stone.' 

"  What  a  commentary  upon  the  vanity  of  vanities !  from  the  lips  of  a  man, 
too,  so  favored  with  what  the  world  most  envies.  Eenowned  and  revered  by 
his  own  country,  courted  and  caressed  by  crowned  heads,  by  the  great  and 
good  of  every  land,  all  of  fame,  prosperity,  and  wealth,  crowned  by  length  of 
years,  centred  and  crowded  into  this  one  life;  and  yet  he,  the  recipient  of 
all,  can  find  no  other  comparison  for  the  void  and  weariness  it  brought  him 
but  the  labor  of  Sisyphus  —  the  eternal  rolling  of  the  stonel  'iSe  transit 
gloria  mandi,' 

"  Don't  understand  me,  my  dear  Juliet,  as  justifying  this  state  of  feeling; 
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because  I  do  not.  You  must  remember,  ivith  ail  this  brilliancy  of  intellect, 
this  wealth  of  genius,  that  Gcethe  lacked  tlie  me  gift  which  would  have  sanc- 
tified all  the  rest.  Had  he  possessed  religion,  he  would  have  learned  the 
true  use  of  his  '  weariness  and  labors,'  and  found  even  in  them  that  'peace 
and  comfort'  which  his  high  position  and  great  attainmente  failed  to  yield. 
So,  with  all  the  hriUiaacy  of  hia  career,  he  groped  in  Cimmerian  darkness, 
and  entered  eternity  with  the  cry  for  '  light  I  more  UgM  ! '  upon  his  lips.  It 
is  the  spirit  in  which  we  accept  the  sweet  and  "bitter,  the  use  we  make  of  the 
good  and  evil,  that  makes  or  mars  our  happiness.  So,  my  child,  strive  to  be 
patient,  firm,  and  hopeful,  and  never  mind  how  thick  seem  the  clouds,  how 
i&t  away  the  stars ;  ever  remember  that  the  good  God  can  see  through  all,  and 
hear,  and  feel,  and  direct  every  beat  of  your  young  heart,  Don't  rebel,  but 
accept  cheerfiilly,  res^nedly  these  trials,  even  as  our  Lord  pressed  the  crown 
of  thorns  upon  His  own  head,  and  they  will  bring  yon  the  peace  which  pass- 
eth  all  understanding,  and  the  power  to  endure  patiently,  heroically  to  the 
end,  until,  like  the  sainted  and  beaufifnl  Ounegunde,  in  the  German  legend, 
you  may  be  able  to  walk  with  unshod,  unburned  feet,  the  fiery  ploughshares 
which  strew  life's  path. 

"  But  you  weary  of  this  long  digression  from  the  subject  which  started  oar 
chat  to-night;  so  I  will  brush  up  my  memory  and  tell  you  what  I  know  of 
the  observance  of  difierent  races  and  nations  in  regard  to  their  dead.  One 
might  think  that  tlie  custom  can  be  traced  in  Greece,  Eome,  and  the  East, 
many  centuries  anterior  to  Christianity,  The  preservation  and  interment  of 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  Waa  considered  an  important  religious  duty  by 
these  people.  There  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  feeling  to  be  found 
in  the  story  of  Antigone,  who  fell  a  victim  to  her  sisterly  and  filial  fidelity. 
Although  but  a  mythological  heroine,  yet  ao  Htriking  is  the  morale  of  her 
life,  that  Sophocles  has  immortalized  her  in  two  splendid  tragedies,  and 
many  authors  concur  in  the  belief  that  Shalwpeare  held  her  in  mind  while 
portraying  the  character  of  Cordelia,  in  "King  Lear," — both  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  care  and  consolation  of  a  father  stricken  by  reverse  of  fortune, 
by  sorrows  and  infirmities.  But  the  phase  in  Antigone's  life  which  bears 
upon  our  subject,  relates  to  her  brother  Polynices,  who  had  Mien  by  the 
hand  of  his  brother  Eteocles,  in  a  combat  which  was  to  decide  his  right  (a 
the  throne  of  Thebes.  Oreon,  the  uncle,  becoming  king  by  the  death  of  the 
two  young  princes,  caused  the  body  of  Eteocles  to  be  buried  with  distin- 
guished honors,  but  forbadeevery  one  under  pain  of  death  to  bury  the  body 
of  Polynices.  Antigone,  horrified  at  the  thought  of  the  remains  of  her 
beloved  brother  being  mangled  and  desecrated  by  vultures,  dogs,  and  wolves, 
resolved,  spite  the  entreaties  of  her  sister,  to  brave  the  danger  and  bury  the 
body  with  her  own  hands.  ■Unfortunately  she  was  dfacovered  in  the  act,  and 
Oreon  conderuned  her  to  be  buried  alive  for  thus  impugning  his  tyrannical 

"  Artomisia,  queen  of  Cairo,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
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could  only  find  consolation  in  her  grief  foi-  the  loss  of  her  hushand,  MflU30- 
ius,  by  bestowing  a  lat^e  amount  of  her  time  and  means  in  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  tomb  to  his  memory.  She  employed  four  architects,  and  the 
expense  of  ita  conatruciion  was  so  great,  that  when  the  philosopher  Aaasa- 
gocfls  saw  it,  he  exclaimed,  '  How  much  money  turned  into  stones  I '  This 
tomb  it  is  that  originated  the  term  mansoleum. 

"The  epitaph  of  Sophoclea,  the  great  Grecian  poet,  written  by  Simonides, 
alao  proves  the  love  and  veneration  felt  by  the  ancients  for  their  dead;  and 


proves  the  same  natural  heart  instincts  as  we  too  possess  in  oni  faith  in  the 
potency  of  the  voiceless  flower  to  express  a  love  and  memory  of  which  they, 
in  their  beauty  and  resurrection-power,  are  the  type.  So  tenaciously  do  we 
cling  to  the  little  that  is  left  us  of  those  we  mourn,  so  eagerly  do  we  grasp 
at  every  tendril  that  can  send  a  fibre  from  our  hearts  to  this,  the  last  earthly 
tenement  of  clay,  that  the  mind  is  constantly  busied  in  devising  ways  and 
means  to  express  this  unsleeping  vigilance.  What  so  expressive  of  the  love 
ever  hovering,  of  the  constant  heart-wat-ch  above  the  grave,  as  the  weeping- 
willow!  How  ila  arms  bend  and  sway,  as  if  in  eagerness  to  clasp  and  hold 
forever  the  form  that  lies  so  far  away  beyond  their  reach  I  and  the  dew  and 
rain,  as  they  drop  irom  its  leaves  — are  they  not  suggestive  emblems  of  the 
tears  that  wake  the  silent  voices  of  tlie  night?  I  can  imagine  nothii^  sad- 
der to  a  bereaved  heart,  no  phase  in  the  many  dark  memories  more  poignant, 
than  absence  from  a  loved  grave — the  great  black  mountain-tops,  stretching 
out  their  long  wizard  arms  to  make  the  distance  more  unpenetrable,  and  the 
ceaseless  cry  of  the  ocean's  wave,  shutting  out  even  the  hope  of  a  sound 
from  the  bird-voices  that  build  their  earth-houses  near  by.  There  it  lies  in 
his  loneliness,  perhaps  among  strangers,  a  barren,  desolate  heap  of  earth; 
the  soil  so  arid,  that  even  the  leaves  refuse  to  stajid  sentinels.  Through  the 
dreary  winter  days  and  nights  it  lies  apart,  wrapped  in  its  white  shroud  of 
snow,  down  upon  which  shines  the  pale  cold  moon,  aa  if  in  pity  ibr  its  isola- 
tion. The  bright  warm  days  of  spring  come,  and  the  lovmg  hearts  at  home 
remember  that  these,  their  gardens  of  paradise,  must  not  be  foi^otten ;  and 
the  grass  springs,  and  the  flowers  raise  their  heads  and  ope  their  many-col- 
ored eyes,  and  in  the  long,  feir  June  nights  sing  a  requiem,  low  and  sweet, 
to  their  voiceless  listeners.  But  the  lonely,  neglected  grave  seems  to  have 
no  part  in  the  hymn,  even  as  its  barren  mound  has  found  no  hand  to  expi-ess 
the  love  and  anguish  that  yearas  so  hopelessly  to  make  it  too  bloom  like  a 
bed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  spite  of  the  threatening  mountain-tops  and  the 
ever-booming  waves. 

"  A  distant  grave  is  the  polar  needle  of  the  heart.    It  draws,  magnetically, 
the  wanderer  home,  when  the  earnest  petition  of  some  living  v( ' 
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unheeded,  Paul  Fleming  thought  to  put  the  hlue  sea  between  himself  and 
his  dead  hopea ;  but  the  lonely  grave  at  home  fjacfced  hia  steps  through  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Interlachen,  on  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
solemn  dim  cathedral  aislea,  keeping  hia  heart  ever  unsatisfied,  ever  won- 
dering at  his  own  unrest,  until,  in  the  little  village  church-yard  of  St.  Qilgen, 
the  green  mounds  of  strangers,  wreathed  with  immorieUm,  tended  with  love 
and  care,  evoked  the  long,  low  wail  of  his  bereaved  heart;  and  from  out 
their  deeps  seemed  to  come  the  cry,  'Go  back  to  the  grave  which  waits  tiie 
sound  of  your  feet — which  needs  the  moisture  of  your  tears;  she  who  lies 
beneath  is  lonely,  and,  like  us,  longs  for  some  token  of  remenibranee  and 
love  to  banish  the  darkness  of  her  charnel-house.' 

"This  custom  of  decorating  the  grave  has,  I  think,  taken  a  stronger  hold 
of  the  German  heart  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  unless,  indeed,  France 
may  be  an  exception.  In  Germany,  it  is  universaL  The  grave,  or  cross 
which  stands  at  its  head — beautiful  symbol  of  the  hope  of  him  who  lies 
beneath — is  never  seen  without  its  decorative  wreath,  always  renewed  when 
its  freshness  and  beauty  are  on  the  wane.  You  remember,  Juliet,  I  am  sure, 
the  grave-yard  scene  in  '  Quits,'  and  with  what  earnest  and  touching  pathos 
the  young  peaaant-girl  accepted  the  tnist  of  tending  it,  and  keeping  the  flow- 
ers ever  renewed  during  the  absence  of  Nora.  Loving  and  possessing  her 
own  dead,  she  could  well  understand  this  deep  heart-wish  of  the  stranger 
lady ;  and  Nora  saw  in  her  beaming  eyes  a  surer  pledge  of  the  religious  ful- 
filment of  her  trust  than  her  lips  gave  when  accepting  the  reward  of  her 
labors. 

"Few  of  the  papers  in  the  'Spectator'  are  so  finished,  beautiful,  and  sug- 
gestive as  the  one  wherein  Addison  describes  his  visit  with  Sir  Eoger  de 
CoverSy  to  Westminster  Abbey,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  want  of  taste  in 
the  English  artist  not  to  have  immortalized  this  scene  with  the  brush  as 
Addison  has  done  with  the  pen.  How  impressive  is  the  noble,  characteristic 
simplicity  of  dear  old  Sir  Eoger,  as  he  stands,  with  head  uncovered  and  heart 
deeply  moved,  among  the  monuments  of  the  mighty  dead,  while  he  listens 
with  reverence  to  the  eloquence  of  his  more  worldly  and  gifted  friend,  as  he 
points,  in  gloomy  language,  to  the  solemn  truths  that  speak  from  those 
tombs — ^  truths  more  mighty,  reverberating  through  those  dim  aisles  from 
the  now  silenced  harp-voices  of  the  Poeffi  (hrner,  than  their  living  tongues 
ever  uttered ! 

"With  the  beauties  of  Pfere  la  Chaise  I  think  you  are  sufficiently  familiar 
from  your  readings.  It  is  from  France  that  our  observance  of  the  first  of 
November  comes  ^being  an  old  Catholic  custom  to  devote  one  day  of  the 
year  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  The  Church  observes  the  second  of 
that  month,  All-Soul's  Day;  but  the  devotions  are  commenced  on  the  eve  in 
the  cemeteries,  as  the  church-service  occupies  too  much  of  the  second  day  to 
give  time  for  out-door  ceremonies.  Unfortunately,  since  the  population  has 
become  so  promiscuous,  much  of  the  fervor  and  solemnity  which  formerly 
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tlmracterized  these  observances  has  departed,  and,  from  having  been  a  reli- 
gious festival,  it  is  more  like  a  joyous /efc  day.  The  majority,  being  strangei-s 
and  those  who  have  no  dead  to  mourn,  are  actuated  in  their  yisits  more  by 
curiosity  than  either  affection  or  devotion.  Here  and  there  you  see  &  true 
moumer;  but  the  majority  of  such  shun  tie  gayj  noisy  crowd;  and  though 
they  decorate  the  tombs,  and  send  their  servants  to  teep  watcli  and  guard, 
yet  in  the  quiet  and  sacred  seclusion  of  their  own  homes,  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  they  unite  their  prayers  for  some  loved  soul's  repose  with  the 
chant  of  the  priest,  as  he  treads  his  rounds  amid  the  sleeping  dwellers  of  the 
silent  city.  From  having  been  once  an  exclusively  Catholic  custom,  it  is  now 
almost  universal — the  public  taste  of  late  years  improving  sufficiently,  in  ila 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  to  have  adopted  at  least  a  part  of  the  sentiment  and 
poetry  of  the  old  Church,  In  the  Protestant  cemeteries,  of  course,  there  are 
neither  priest  nor  acolyte,  cross  or  prayer ;  only  the  tribute  of  loving  hearts 
and  hajids  to  the  earthly  part  of  flie  lost  ones — believing  that  their  sonls' 
needs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  even  their  prayers.  Formerly,  with  us  a 
grave-yard  waa  considered  a  dreary,  dismal  place,  suggestive  only  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  calculated  to  mar  one's  enjoyment  of  life.  A  railing  and  tomb 
to  mark  the  spot  were  thought  sufficient  proof  of  remembrance;  and  though 
the  dead  were  not  forgotten,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  memory  more  deeply 
treasured  than  is,  in  too  many  instances,  the  case  now,  when  so  much  show 
and  ostentation  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  truer  feeling,  yet  a  grave  was 
rarely  visited,  save  when  another  member  of  the  &mily  was  followed  to  the 
same  spot.  Now,  how  different  the  feeling  and  practice.  Every  city  has  its 
cemeteries,  laid  out  with  the  best  horticultural  taste  and  skill,  and  neither 
time  nor  money  are  spared  in  these  adornments,  combining  the  extreme  of 
moral  beauty,  blended  harmoniously  with  shaft  and  obelisk,  Gothic  chapel 
and  ftineral  urn.  The  change  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction ;  but 
unforftinately,  as  is  too  often  the  ease,  one  extreme  has  only  given  place  to 
another.  Instead  of  grounds  once  devoted  to  grass  and  weeds,  and  a  uni- 
form edition  of  marble  slabs,  square  and  upright,  we  have  now  all  varieties 
of  flaunting  red  and  yellow  flowers — colors  out  of  place  at  this  earth-bridal 
^- tombs  covered  with  senseless  toys,  and  decorated  with  heathen  emblems, 
such  as  inverted  torches,  lions,  dogs,  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  and  other  incon- 
gruous adornments,  more  flt  for  a  museum  of  curiosities  than  adapted  to  a 
spot  which  should  possess  only  such  emblems  as  are  symbolic  of  life's  great- 
est lesson,  and  suggestive  of  the  grand  solemnity  of  its  end," 
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18  the  daughter  of  General  Albert  G-  Blanchard,  lute  of  the  C.  S.  A. 
She  was  born  in  an  extreme  Westeru  frontier  military  post,  where 
her  father,  then  a  captain  in  the  United  States  service,  was  stationed 
to  watch  the  border  Indians,  and  her  childhood  was  passed  amid 
scenes  and  incidents  that  naturally  arise  in  such  a  situation.  Her 
mother  died  while  she  was  yet  very  youug,  and  for  many  years  hers 
was  the  sad  experience  of  .an  unlove<i  orphan,  for  she  was  soon  sepa- 
rated from  her  father's  care. 

She  was  educated  in  the  world-noted  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans ;  cultivation  taught  her  to  appreciate  art,  and  her  edu- 
cation thoroughly  developed  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  capacity. 

While  quite  young,  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles  D.  Elder,  of 
New  Orleans ;  and  when  the  changed  duties  from  a  daughter's  secluded 
home  to  a  wife's  and  mother's  cares  fell  to  her  lot,  she  met  them  firmly, 
and  cheerfully  fulfilled  their  requirements. 

Mr.  Elder,  when  New  Orleans  was  captured  by  the  Federals,  went 
into  the  Confederacy  with  his  family,  and,  like  many  others,  sought 
from  place  to  place  a  home  of  safety  for  his  youug  and  helpless  femily. 
In  Selma,  Ala.,  they  remained  some  time — and  their  house  was  almost 
a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  one  time. 

Since  she  was  sixteen,  she  has  contributed  to  the  press,  at  first  short 
poems  and  little  pictures  of  life  to  different  newspapers.  "Babies," 
"The  First  Ride,"  etc.,  were  full  of  pathos  and  beauty,  while  her 
poems  were  outpourings  of  a  young,  pure  heart  overflowing  with  love 
and  an  admiration  of  the  beautiful.  "Hermine,"  her  nom  de  plume, 
always  attracted  attention  to  her  articles.  Much  of  her  patriotic 
enthusiasm  fot  milit-iij  dishuction  must  be  ascribed  to  her  young  days 
at  the  West  also  her  love  of  the  wild  and  stupendous  in  Nature. 
There  is  great  simf  1  city  m  her  style,  and  tenderness  of  feeling  in  all 
that  she  writes  A  tinge  f  melancholy  sometimes  colors  her  song; 
but  may  not  its  souit,e  Le  tiaeed  to  that  poetic  temperament  so  touch- 
ingly  described  by  L.  E.  L,,  and  her  early  want  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness ? 
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She  wrote  only  occasionally,  until  war  came  upoa  our  land,  wlieii 
the  first  battle-cry  seemed  to  renew  all  her  childhood's  memories,  and 
her  muse  poured  forth  streams  of  patriotic  feelieg,  appealing  to  all, 
and  inspiring  many  hearts. 

After  the  "surrender,"  she  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  grace- 
fully conforms  to  their  changed  circumstances,  devoting  much  time  to 
the  education  of  her  children  and  those  increased  household  cares  to 
which  our  Southern  matrons  have  been  called  since  the  war.  As  a 
womaa,  she  is  peculiarly  gentle  in  her  manners  and  refined  in  her 
tastes :  even  in  conversation  her  language  is  well  chosen,  and  her 
words  harmonious  and  elegant.  She  is  still  quite  youthful.  Mrs.. 
Eider's  most  ambitious  prose eiFort  is  a  tale  called  "Ellen  Fit^erald," 
embodying  some  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  late  lamented  Dr,  E, 
D.  Williams,  the  Irish  patriot  and  poet,  who  died  at  her  house  in 
Thibodeaus,  La.,  before  the  war,  and  fuJi  of  Southern  scenes  and  feel- 
ings. I  am  told  that  it  would  make  a  duodecimo  volume  of  over  400 
pages.  She  published  a  portion  of  this  tale  in  the  "Morning  Star,"  a 
Catholic  weekly,  published  in  the  Crescent  City. 


[Tbe  following  spirited  poem  is  by  a  lady  of  this  city,  ivho,  when  the  pen 
was  considered  "  mightier  than  the  sword,"  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  our 
local  press.  She  does  not  visit  our  feshionahle  promenades  very  often,  but 
happening  to  be  on  Canal  Street  one  sunny  day  last  week,  she  was  surprised 
to  see  great  black  chains  —  emblems  of  servitude  —  hujig  round  the  necks 
and  over  the  shoulders  of  the  free-bom  daughters  of  our  land.  On  her  return 
home  she  wrote  tlie  following  linra,  some  of  which,  as  our  friend  A.  Ward 
woutdsay,  are  "sarkaatie." — M  0.  Sunday  Times.] 

CHAINS! 

Chains  on  a  Southern  woman  I     Oliains  I 

Base  badges  of  defeat ! 
What  hand  has  dared  to  place  them  there? 
Binding  your  folds  of  flowing  hair  — 
Coiling  like  snakes  o'er  your  bosoms  fair  — 

A  strange  and  foul  conceit  I 

Chains  on  a  Southern  woman !     Chains ! 
Vile  types  of  blackest  siiamel 
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W  r     111  tl      lioht   )f  the  no  ndn     nn 

Worn  m  the  sight  of  tl  p  in  a  nho  won 

Their  foe&  r'speU  when  hope  waa  gone 

Though  not  their  duithless  t^me 

Chains  on  a  Southern  woman  i     Chaini ' 

Infill  >  &  htte^  brand 
Hung  o^er  he  rts  that  once  thiobbed  high 
In  tfiDse  1  etter  diys  long  sin^'e  fTDne  bj 
When  ye  sent  yDur  lo^ed  ones  forth  to  diP 

For  cherished  motherlindl 

Chains  on  a  Southern  n  iman !     Ch'uns  I 

BlaL.k  emblem  of  disgrace  I 
Yc  nia>  ce'iae  to  mourn  for  glonea  flel 
Ye  may  hush  y  ur    ighs  tor  a  caun    n  w  deid, 
But  ve  should  not  wear  without  bluahei  red 

The  badge  of  a  lallen  r^cel 

Chains  on  a  feouthern  woman  I     thiins 

Submission  flaunted  wide ' 
Fling  them  awaj  trom  your  scornftil  sight' 
Lo  len  their  fangs  from  jour  bosom  bught 
"Unclasp  their  links  liom  joui  aims  10  white 

Trample  them  down  with  1  ride  I 

Chains  on  a  Southern  nom'uil    Chains  1 

Awiy  with  the  elanting  thingol 
They  tell  the  tale  of  1  lortie^^  strong 
Where  wis  done  a  deed  of  the  darkest  wrong 
And  a  ciitiv  a  heart  was  torture!  long 
Ev  the  ouund     t  their  ir  jn  rings 

Chaini  on  a  Southern  wc  man  I    Ghains  I 

Awaj  with  the  liveiy  base  I 
If  ye  be  conquered,  are  ye  east  down? 
Need  wear  a  chain  though  io«t  your  crown? 
Navl     Lilt  your  bends  with  your  past  rencwn, 

And  wilk  m  unfetteied  grace  1 

Chains    n  a  "Southern  wcmanl    Chain^il 

Away  with  the  badge  untrue ! 
Ye  nrsng  the  memory  ot  the  slaiul 
Ye  torture  the  living  he^rt  w  ith  pain  I 
On  'Southern  1  on  r  ye  uiit  a  stain 

"Vour  fen  en  k  dl  s     ii  to  d) 
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Ctains  on  a  Southera  woman  I     Cliiiins! 

Away  with  tlie  slavish  crest  I 
TLiofc  of  the  hands  now  atUl  and  eold, 
Chdnless  and  free  'neath  the  eartk'a  damp  moi 
And  twine  no  fetters  of  jewel  or  gold 

O'er  hearts  where  their  n 


CLEOPATEA  DYIITG. 

Glorious  vietiro  of  my  magic  I 

Ruined  by  my  potent  spell, 
From  the  world's  imperial  station 

Have  I  dragged  thee  down  to  HelU 
Fallen  chieftain !  unthroned  monarch  I 

Lost  througli  doting  love  for  mel 
Fast,  on  shades  of  night  eternal, 

Wings  my  soul  its  flight  to  thee! 

CsKar  shall  not  grace  his  triumph 

With  proud  E^pt's  captive  queen  1 
Soothed  to  sleep  by  aspic  kisses. 

Soon  my  heart  on  thine  shall  lean. 
Soon  my  life,  like  lotus-bloBsoms, 

Swift  shall  glide  on  Charon's  stream; 
Clasped  once  more  in  thy  embraces, 

Love  shall  prove  an  endless  dream. 

Iris  I     Charmian  I     Bind  my  tressea  I 

Place  the  crown  above  my  brow ! 
Touch  these  hands  and  talre  these  kisses  — 

Antony  reproves  not  now  I 
Gods  1  my  lips  breathe  poisoned  vapors ! 

They  have  struck  my  Charmian  deadl 
Foolish  minion  I  durst  precede  me 

Where  my  spirit's  lord  has  fled? 

None  shall  meet  his  smile  before  me. 

None  within  his  arms  repose; 
Be  his  heart's  impassioned  fires 

Quenched  npon  my  bosom's  snows ! 
None  shall  share  his  burning  kisses 

Ere  I  haste  me  to  his  side! 
Octavia's  tears  may  prove  her  widowed  — 

Cleopatra's  still  his  bride! 
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See,  my  courage  claims  tte  title  I 

Closer  pressed  the  aspic  fangs  — 
Memoriea  of  his  quickening  touches 

Sweeten  now  these  deadly  pangs ! 
Honor,  manhood,  glory's  teachinga  — 

All  he  bartered  for  my  smile  I 
Twined  hia  heart-strings  round  my  fingers, 

Vibrant  to  a  touch  the  while; 

Followed  fast  my  silver  rudder. 

Fled  from  Caesar's  scornful  eye. 
Heeded  not  his  Weeding  honor, 

Glad  upon  my  breast  to  lie ! 
Then  I  snared  him  in  my  meshes. 

Bound  him  with  my  wily  art. 
From  the  head  of  conquering  legions 

Snatched  him  captive  to  my  heart. 

Wild  hia  aonl  at  my  caresses ! 

Weak  his  sword  at  my  command! 
Kome  with  fury  saw  her  mightiest 

Bowed  beneath  a  woman's  hand! 
Noblest  of  the  noble  Romans ! 

Greatest  of  the  Emperors  three  I 
Thou  didst  fling  away  a  kingdom, 

Egypt  gives  herself  to  thee  I 

Sweet  as  halm;  most  soft  and  gentle 

Drains  the  asp  my  failing  breath  I 
Antony,  my  lord !  my  lover  I 

Stretch  thy  arms  to  me  in  death, 
Guide  me  through  these  deepening  shadows! 

Faint  my  heart,  and  weak  my  knee  I 
Glorious  victim  1  ruined  hero  I 

Cleopatra  dies  for  thee! 


CH4.TEiUX  LN  E^PAGNE. 

Our  castles  in  fepain  are  proud  and  high, 
With  lofty  '(pires  and  glitt^-rmg  domes  I 

We  may  often  see  m  the  western  iky 

The  buri  1  hi  d  rt  ofi  ot  those  statelv  homes. 
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WitK  tlicir  crimson  'baiiners  flung  out  to  cheer 
Our  weary  liearts  in  their  exile  here! 

All  that  waa  lost  in  days  now  gone, 

la  treasured  up  in  our  caatle  feir; 
Our  faded  crown,  and  onr  iaXlen  Uirone, 

Our  past  renoma,  and  our  valor  rare, 
Our  ruined  hopes,  and  our  vanished  dreams, 
Take  lasting  shapes  and  unfading  gleams! 

Our  gallant  dead  are  restored  to  life 
By  the  halmy  air  of  that  Spanish  land ; 

Not  ghastly  pale  from  their  glorious  strife, 
But  laurel-crowned  in  those  halls  they  stand ; 

While  fretted  ceiling  and  frescoed  arch 

Besound  with  the  notes  of  their  triumph-march  1 

The  tender  vows  of  the  bridal  day, 
The  light  shut  down  'neath  the  icy  lid. 

The  golden  tint  of  the  hair  now  gray. 
Are  all  in  our  Spanish  caskets  hid. 

With  the  generous  hopes  of  our  boyhood's  time, 

And  the  nobler  deeds  of  our  manhood's  prime ! 

In  our  Spanish  homes  no  oppression  atallis 
To  bow  the  head  or  to  crush  the  heart; 

No  skeleton  freedom  in  manacles  walks. 
Bleeding  with  wounds  from  a  venomous  dart; 

But  Liberty,  free  and  unfettered  and  proud. 

Wears  a  heavenly  robe,  not  a  horrible  shroud ! 

The  future  is  dismal.  Its  clouds  hang  low, 
Darkening  the  present  with  shadows  of  gloom. 

But  over  our  Spanish  possessions  we  know 
There's  a  golden  glow  and  a  tender  bloom  — 

And  a  halo  of  beauty  surpassingly  bright, 

In  whose  presence  there  enters  no  shadow  of  night. 

If  sorrow  or  shame,  with  want  and  dismay, 
Ever  darken  the  South  in  her  valleys  so  fair. 

Her  cHldren  all  know  they  have  lands  iar  away  — ■ 
They  all  possess  stately,  proud  "Castles  in  Air," 

Which  they  never  can  lose  by  tyrannical  power. 

And  wKere  Hope  smiles  serene  thro'  the  g 

BW  Obleans,  Maroh  li,  18  88. 
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Tlie  following  13  from  "  Ellen  Fitzgerald,"  and  relates  to  the  return  of 
a  favorite  slave,  disgusted  witii  "freedom," 

Jim's  heart  began  to  quake  as  he  neared  his  master's  door.  He  was  afraid 
that  Mr.  Dudley  would  turn  him  off,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  hini ;  and 
the  very  thought  was  anguish  to  him. 

Mr.  Dudley's  house  was  situated  on  one  of  those  wide,  beautiful  streets  of 
New  Orleans,  along  the  centre  of  which  extended  a  long  avenue  of  graceful 
elms,  whose  foliage  at  this  season  of  the  year  afforded  a  grateful  protection 
from  the  stin,  and  served  to  add  new  beauty  to  the  handsome  residencea  that 
stretched  along  on  either  side. 

The  windows  of  the  stately  mansion  were  open,  and  tiirough  them  Jim 
could  see  the  large  parlors;  with  their  elegant  furniture,  graceful  mirrors,  and 
glittering  chandeliers.  It  had  always  been  his  task,  or  pleasure  rather,  to 
keep  those  rooms  in  order,  and  Jim  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  pleasant 
days  when  his  heaTiest  labor  was  to  dust  those  gilded  tirames,  that  rose-wood 
table,  those  marble  vases,  that  handsome  piano,  and  the  sweet-toned  harp  of 
his  dear  Miss  Blanche. 

He  crept  up  to  the  open  window  and  peered  in,  longing  to  see  the  kind 
young  mistress  who  had  always  thought  that  he  would  come  back  to  his  old 
home.  As  he  stood  there,  he  could  see  the  splendid  sideboard  in  the  fai' 
parlor,  with  its  weight  of  polished  silver  and  glittering  crystal. 

How  well  he  knew  those  tall  decanters,  with  their  long,  slender  neclis  1 
Many  a  time  had  his  master  given  him  generous  libations  from  their  well-filled 
store.  Ah  1  it  almost  seemed  to  Jim  that  old  master  stood  there  now,  with 
wine-glass  lifted,  hand  on  hip,  enjoying  his  pea-less  wine  —  and  so  he  did  I 
As  Jim  made  this  discovery,  his  heart  jumped  and  fluttered,  while  involun- 
tarily he  withdrew  his  head  from  the  window,  until  only  his  eyes  were  on  a 
level  with  the  sill.  Yes  I  there  was  old  master  "  sure  enough,"  thought  Jim, 
just  as  stout  and  cheerful-looking  as  ever ;  and  there  before  him  stood  his  two 
fair  daughters.  Miss  Kate,  and  poor  Jim's  especial  favorite.  Miss  Blanche. 
How  beautiful  they  both  were,  and  yet  how  unlike  in  form  and  face  I  One 
so  fair  and  fragile,  with  golden  hair  and  snowy  cheek,  and  such  a  halo  of 
white-robed  peace  around  her  that  you  would  call  her  by  her  name  as  soon 
as  your  eyes  rested  on  her.  The  other  so  proud  and  queenly  in  her  bearing, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  the  graceful,  delicate,  yet  perfect  image  of 
her  handsome  father. 

"Oh,  Miss  Kate,  Miss  Kate!"  sighed  Jim,  "how  little  do  you  heed  or 
think  of  the  poor,  sad  darky  at  youi  door!"  And  yet  Jim  knew  her  heart 
was  kind  and  gentle,  though  she  could  be  at  times  as  stem  and  unbending  as 
old  master  himself 

"  But,  sweet  Miss  Blanche  I "  he  went  on  thinking  to  himself;  "  she  crietf 
for  me,  and  thought  I  would  come  back." 

Jim's  eyes  grew  moist  as  this  delicious  memory  came  upon  him,  and  he 
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felt  as  if  all  that  long,  dreary  year  of  freedom  might  prove  to  be  a  dream, 
and  that  he  would  wake  some  happy  day  to  find  himself  at  home  again. 

At  home!  Oh,  how  he  longed  to  see  himself  behind  that  happy  group  — 
to  feel  at  home,  with  waiter  in  his  hand,  ready  to  do  their  bidding!  It  might 
be — yea,  it  might  I  Hiaa  Blanche  would  plead  for  him,  and  master  might 
forgive  and  keep  him  in  the  old  home  stiU  I 

His  joy  was  so  exquisite  at  the  thought,  that  he  heard  not  the  approach 
of  two  young  men ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  ascended  the  steps  and  rang 
the  clear-toned  bell,  that  Jim  came  back  to  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  hour. 

He  knew  well  what  it  meant.  They  were  yisitors  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
had  come  to  spend  a  long,  delightfal  evening  under  the  roof  he  loved  so  well. 

Little  chance  for  him  now  to  see  Mias  Blanche,  and  the  sigh  with  which 
thb  reflection  was  accompanied  came  from  the  very  depths  of  poor  Jim's 
honest  heart. 

As  the  sound  of  the  door-bell  fell  upon  Mr.  Dudley's  ear,  Jim  saw  him 
raise  his  hands  in  mock  dismay,  push  his  two  laughing  daughters  away  from 
him  into  the  front  parlor,  and  heard  him  say  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  even  by  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  door : 

"  Well,  girls  1  Here  are  your  night-blooming  jasmines.  So  good-bye ;  I  'm 
off  up-stairs  to  mamma." 

Jim  sighed  again.  Oh,  why  could  he  not  have  his  hnmble  share  of  that 
great  house's  comfort  and  delight !  But  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  his 
master's  confidence,  and  now  must  bear  the  bitter  consequences.  As  Jim 
dropped  down  into  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and  leaned  his  head  against  the 
wall,  he  did  not  reflect,  perhaps,  that  his  life  was  truly  darkejied  by  anxiety 
and  care;  but  one  thing  be  did  know,  and  realized  to  its  foil  extent,  and 
that  was  that  his  heart  was  not  by  any  means  as  light  and  contented  as  when 
he  was  a  slave  to  a  kind  and  generous  master. 

He  heard  steps  again  approaching,  but  this  time  the  new-comer  sent  out  a 
lively  song  to  herald  his  coming.  The  musical  words  of  Lover  rang  out, 
clear  and  loud,  and  Jim  recognized  his  young  master  William,  by  the  song 
he  had  chosen : 

"  When  first  I  eaw  sweet  Peggy, 
T  was  oa  the  inarkst-dttj,"  e(«. 

DeligMed  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  Jim  jumped  forward  to  meet  him : 
"  Mas'  William,  howd'y  I " 

The  young  man  stopped  very  suddenly,  both  in  his  song  and  walk,  as  he 
exclaimed : 
"Who  in  the  name  of  thunder  are  you?" 

"  Jim  I     Why,  when  did  you  turn  up,  boy  ?  " 

"I  cum  straight  across  the  ocean,  air;  jes'  got  home  to-day,  and  is  mon- 
strous glad  to  see  you,  Mas'  William." 
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"  Have  you  aeea  your  master,  Jim,  and  is  it  all  right  there?"    - 
"No,  Mas'  William:  I  dusn't  dar  apeak  to  him  fust,    1  been  calcnlatin' 
on  Misa  Blanche  or  yon  to  help  me  through.    Is  old  master  very  much  down 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is,  Jim.  I  have  heard  Mm  say  that  he  would  never  kave 
anything  more  to  do  with  you." 

"  Jea'  what  I  'spected  and  feared,"  said  poor  Jim,  in  a  tone  of  real  distress. 
"Mas'  WiUiam,  can't  you  talk  him  out  of  dat  notion?  I'll  do  a'most  any- 
thing, if  he'll  only  lem'me  stay  at  home," 

"  What  would  he  the  use,  Jim  ?    You  would  get  tired  and  go  away  again." 

"  Go,  Mas'  William  ?    Go  away  ?    Go  away  again  ?  " 

There  was  so  much  expressed  in  the  climax  of  this  sentence,  that  young 
Dudley  recognized  the  sincerity  of  poor  Jim's  heart,  and  determined  to  do 
hia  part  in  restoring  him  t*  his  old  home  and  footing. 

Seeing  that  there  were  guests  in  the  parlor,  Dudley  adviaed  Jim  to  remain 
concealed  until  a  favorable  opportunity  should  offer  for  presenting  himself 
before  his  master. 

He  knew  it  would  not  do  to  talce  him  to  the  room  of  his  invalid  mother  ; 
and  like  Jim,  he  thought  Miaa  Blanche  would  prove  the  most  eloquent  pleader 
in  his  behalf. 

"  I  'U  whistle  for  you,  Jim,"  said  the  young  man,  as  lie  prepared  to  enter 
his  lather's  house ;  "  and  when  you  hear  the  signal,  be  ready  fo  come  right 
forward," 

"I'll  stay  right  at  dat  tree,"  said  Jim,  pointing  to  the  avenue  of  elms.  "I 
can  see  de  winders  fu3t-rat«  from  dar,  and  can  watch  when  de  young  gemp- 
lems  go," 

Young  Dudley  entered  the  house,  while  Jim  betook  himself  to  his  lonely 
post.  Seated  there,  he  could  see,  as  he  said,  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
could  heai  the  merry  voices  ring  out  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Tears  rose  to  his  eyes  as  he  watched  the  great,  shining  house,  within  whoso 
walls  he  had  always  found  light,  and  love,  and  happiness. 

He  thought  over  his  wretched  experience  of  freedom,  his  pitiful  plight  on 
hoard  the  ship,  and  his  present  homeless,  friendless  condition. 

He  was  no  longer  the  boy  in  whom  his  master  felt  such  pride  and  confi- 
dence, whom  his  kind  miatres  indulged  and  pampered,  and  whom  the  young 
people  had  always  treated  with  familiar  and  affectionate  regard. 

And  now — who  cared  for  him,  or  took  any  interest  in  his  welflire  ?  He 
remembered  the  nice  clothes,  the  good  food,  the  pocketrmoney,  that  had  made 
his  life  so  pleasant  in  the  olden  time. 

He  thought  of  his  Sunday  suits,  of  the  circus  nights,  the  procession  days, 
the  holiday  seasons,  when  his  had  been  a  share  of  every  pleasure,  comfort,  oi 
amusement. 

Shiverii^  with  the  fear  that  perhaps  these  golden  days  had  passed  away 
forever,  Jim  saw  the  young  men  preparing  to  leave,  and  knew  that  the 
moment  of  ordeal  was  near  at  hand. 
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Dudley  accompanied  tliein  to  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  tie  leave-takings 
were  over,  Jim  heard  his  young  master  call  Miss  Blanclie  to  his  side.  By  the 
gas-light  in  front  of  the  house,  he  could  see  the  gleam  of  her  white  banda  as 
Bhe  rested  them  on  her  hrother'a  shoulder. 

Then  Jim  knew  that  they  were  speaking  of  him,  and  his  heart  and  his 
hands  and  his  knees  trembled  in  unison,  one  with  the  others.  Then  he  knew 
that  all  was  told — that  a  pair  of  white  hands  bad  clapped  together  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  delight,  that  a  sweet,  pale  face  bad  flushed  with  joyful  surprise,  that 
a  pure  and  stainless  heart  had  thrilled  with  generous  emotion ;  and  even  before 
the  young  man  whistled,  Jim,  though  stiff  from  long  sitting,  bad  jumped 
from  bis  place,  and  was  half-way  across  the  street. 

"  Jim  1  Jim  I  Jim ! "  was  Miss  Blanche's  kind  greeting  to  him,  "  I  was  so 
afraid  you  had  died  away  there  at  the  North ;  for  I  always  believed  that  you 
would  come  back  to  us  again.  Come  in.  I'll  go  right  up  stairs  for  papa, 
and  we'll  have  you  forgiven  soon,  poor  fellow  I  " 

She  flew  away  even  while  she  spoke,  and  as  Kate  had  also  gone  to  ber 
mother's  room,  Dudley  found  the  parlors  deserted. 

Jim  stood  partially  hid  by  one  of  the  doors,  as  Mr.  Dudley,  led  by  his 
sweet  daughter,  entered  the  room. 

"  Well ;  well ! "  he  said,  in  his  usual  cheerful  tones ;  "  Blanche  has  some 
mysterious  communication  to  make,  and  I  have  to  come  down  from  mamma's 
cosy  room  to  hear  it." 

He  sat  down  in  one  of  the  velvet  arm-chaira  Dudley  rolled  up  to  receive 
bim,  and  stretched  out  bis  arms  to  Blanche  to  seat  her  on  his  knees. 

"  Not  yet,  papa,"  she  said.  "  First  hear  what  brother  has  to  say,  for  it  is  a 
great,  great  favor  we  have  to  ask  you." 

There  was  a  slight  quiver  of  sadness  in  the  young  girl's  voice  as  she  said 
the  words,  and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Dudley  felt  that  it  was  no  triyial  ques- 
tion of  party  or  dress  that  engrossed  his  daughter's  thoughts. 

"  Father,"  said  Dudley,  stepping  up  to  Blanche,  aiid  encircling  her  with 
bis  arm,  "  we  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  to  petition  for  your  favor ;  not 
for  ouraelves,"  be  added,  seeing  a  look  of  surprise  and  pain  flash  from  his 
father's  eye;  "  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  a  poor,  prodigal,  truly  repentant—  " 

"  It 's  Jim  I  dear  papa.  It 's  Jim  I "  cried  Blanche,  impatient  at  her  brother's 
slow,  studied  speech,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  ber  father's  neck.  "It 's 
our  Jim  who  has  come  home ;  and  be  wants  you  to  forgive  him,  and  take 
bim  back  to  your  favor,  and  let  him  be  the  same  old  Jim  he  used  to  be." 

"  Whew !  There,  now  1 "  thought  Dudley,  "  What  short  work  she  makes 
of  it!  I  don't  think  I  would  have  come  to  tliat  point  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  yet." 

As  soon  aa  his  name  was  mentioned  by  the  tender  voice  which  could  not 
fiul  to  win  its  way,  Jim  hurried  forward,  but  catching  sight  of  his  master's 
srill,  stem  face,  dropped  suddenly  on  his  knees,  half-way  between  the  door 
\iid  his  master's  chair. 
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"  Here  I  am,  massa !  here  I  am ! "  he  said  in  a  tone  of  liumTiIe  sorrow ;  "  do 
anything  jou  want  t«  me,  only  don't  send  me  away  from  home  I " 

"  Hush,  air  I "  interrupted  Mr.  Dudley  in  Ms  Htemeat  tones,  "  and  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say." 

Jim's  head  went  down  upon  hia  breast,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  been  dislocated, 
while  it  could  scarcely  he  told  if  he  breathed  at  all,  so  still  and  statue-like 
was  hia  drooping  form. 

"I  have  always  said,"  continued  Mr.  Dudley,  "that  if  ever  a  slave  of 
mine  saw  fit  to  run  away,  I  would  never  again  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
You,  however,  have  come  hack  of  your  own  accord,  and  this  step  shows  that 
yon  have  a  good  heart" 

Up  came  Jim's  head  again,  while  honest  joy  at  this  assertion  shone  out 
from  hia  two  staring  eyes. 

"  Though  determined  to  adhere  to  my  first  resolution,"  continued  his  mas- 
ter, "  I  will  not  deal  hardly  hy  you ;  hut  will  myself  look  out  for  a  good 
home  and  a  kind  master  for  you." 

Again  did  poor  Jim's  head  go  down  with  a  spring,  while  an  unmistakable 
groan  proceeded  from  tlie  kneeling  figure. 

"  I  will  do  even  more,"  said  Mr,  Dudley,  kindly ;  "  whatever  amount  your 
new  owner  shall  see  fit  to  offer  for  you,  I  will  give  over  to  your  own  hands,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  time,  by  industry  and  good  behavior,  you  may  be  enabled 
to  purchase,  in  an  honest  way,  that  freedom  you  aeem  so  much  to  covet." 

This  was  too  much  for  Jim'a  poor  heart  to  bear.  It  was  the  fear  of  this  that 
had  kept  him  thin,  and  that  now  gave  words  to  his  sorrow  and  motion  to  his 
rigid  limbs.  Falling  rather  than  kneeling  at  Ms  master's  feet,  he  sobbed  aloud : 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  sold  I  I  don't  want  to  be  free  I  I  only  want  to  stay 
in  my  dear,  dear  old  home  1 " 

Blanche  leaned  her  sweet  lace  against  her  brother's  bosom  and  wept  too. 

"  Don't  part  with  him,  dear  papa  ! "  she  pleaded ;  "  I  don't  think  he  will 
ever  leave  ua  again." 

Here  was  another  kind  word  fo  cheer  his  sinking  soul,  and  Jim,  rising  to 
his  knees,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  exclaimed : 

"  You  are  right.  Miss  Blanche  I  If  every  other  nigger  in  Hew  Orleans 
was  free,  I  would  n't  go  with  them.    No  I    That  I  would  n't." 

"What  an  absurd  contingency!"  wMspered  Dudley  to  his  sister.  "We 
can  count  iipon  Jim  remaining  with  us  for  a  pretty  long  time." 

But  poor  Jim  saw  nothii^  amusing  in  his  humble  plight,  and  drawing 
himself  still  closer  to  Mr,  Dudley,  while  he  nervously  grasped  one  arm  of 
the  velvet  chair,  he  continued  his  simple  pleading : 

"  I  never  fcnowed  how  dear  everything  was  to  me  until  I  had  lost  'em  all  1 
O  massa,  massa  1  let  me  stay  home  now  with  you  until  I  die  I " 

Blanche's  tender  heart  melted  within  her  as  she  listened  to  poor  Jim's  en- 
treaties ;  and  again  laying  her  hand  on  her  father's  shoulder,  she  said : 

"  For  my  aake,  papa,  forgive  him.    I  cannot  bear  to  have  him  sold ! " 

Mr.  Dudley  was  a  kind  man  in  spite  of  his  determined  will,  and  felt  sorely 
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troubled  by  the  alternatives  forced  upon  him.  Jim's  sincere  attaohmcnt  to 
the  family  touched  him  deeply,  and  his  daughter's  f«aiB  brought  sympathetic 
dropa  to  hia  own  eyes,  Wtat  was  he  to  do?  How  keep  his  word  in  regard 
toJim,?  Howeoothethegrief of hisownmostcberishedBlanche?  Suddenly 
his  lace  brightened,  and  drawing  his  daughter  close  to  his  side,  he  spoke  again : 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you,  Jim ;  but  I  cannot  change  my  determination 
never  to  own  you  again  aa  my  slave.  Still,  I  think  I  know  of  one  person  who 
win  make  you  as  happy  as  ever  I  did,  and  by  transferring  you  to  that  person's 
care,  I  shall  feel  satisfied  that  your  welfare  is  secured." 

Jim  rocked  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  a  sort  of  hopeless,  wild  negative; 
but  Blanche,  detecting  some  hidden  meaning  in  her  father's  altered  tone, 
glanced  up  to  his  face  with  a  glad,  inquiring  look. 

"Jim!  look  at  met"  said  Mr,  Dudley,  "and  mark  my  words  attentively." 

Jim  stopped  the  rocking  motion,  but  looked  up  with  a  face  most  mouiidul 
and  incredulous. 

"  I  have  already  chosen  your  new  owner,  and  henceforth  you  are  no  slave 
of  mine,  I  trust  that  the  lesson  of  the  past  may  sei-ve  as  a  teacher  for  the 
future,  and  that  from  this  day  forth  you  will  be  a  wiser  boy  as  well  as  a  more 
contented  servant.  Here,  Jim,  is  your  owner  I  your  new  mast«r,  or  mistress 
rather;  and  I  hope  Miss  Blanche  may  never  again  have  occasion  to  complain 
of  her  new  slave,  or  feel  dissatisfied  with  her  old  father  I " 

They  saw  it  all  in  a  moment;  and  aa  Mr.  Dudley  drew  his  daughter  to- 
ward him,  Jim  seized  his  other  hand  and  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses. 
Blanche  clasped  him  round  the  neck  and  thanked  him  witJi  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent endearing  words;  while  Willie,  catching  up  his  hat  from  where  he 
had  last  left  it,  threw  it  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  caught  itagain  with  a  "Hip! 
hurrah. !  and  lather  forever  I " 

Mr.  Dudley's  hearty  laugh  rang  out  with  an  unmistakable  satisiaction  in 
it,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Jim's  shoulder,  he  brought  him  up  to  a  standing 
position : 

"You  are  not  looking  very  well,  boy  I "  he  said,  kindly.  "Your  young 
mistress  must  look  after  you,  and  see  that  you  get  as  fet  as  you  used  to  be." 

Jim  understood  his  master's  ruge  perfectly,  but  was  too  grateful  to  question 
furthci-. 

And  what  a  change  had  come  over  his  face !  The  strange,  whitish  look  had 
gone,  and  its  genuine  black  hue  shone  out  moat  brilliantly,  while  his  eyes  and 
even  his  teeth  bespoke  his  heart-felt  joy  and  satisfaction. 

When  at  last  Mr.  Dudley  dismissed  him  to  the  kitchen  to  see  his  old  com- 
panions and  fellow-servanta,  Jim's  grin  was  as  natural,  and  his  bow  as  full  ■ 
of  grace  and  ease  as  they  had  ever  been.  "  I  feel  good  all  over  I  "  said  Jim 
to  himself  aa  he  left  the  room ;  and  just  before  he  WM  out  of  reach  of  "  Mas' 
WiUiam'a"  mischievous  eyes,  he  threw  up  his  arms  in  a  kind  of  wild,  ex- 
uberant joy,  that  made  Dudley  declare  to  his  iather  and  sister  that  if  Jim 
had  only  dared  he  would  have  repeated  with  additional  gusto  his  own  enthu- 
siastic demonstration:  "Hip!  hurrah  I  and  old  master  forever ! " 
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MES.  HAY,  well  known  throughout  the  Soutli  by  her  poems  and 
prose,  which  display  talent,  sometimes  lacking  in  finish  and 
study,  was  born  ia  New  York,  but  her  parents  removed  to  Kentucky 
during  her  infancy,  and  she  was  raised  in  the  South. 

She  is  descended  from  English  and  Irish  parentage,  from  titled 
families  on  both  sides.  Her  mother's  father  was  Scotch,  by  name  of 
"Wilson,  and  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  "Christopher  North."  She 
is  related,  on  her  father's  side,  to  General  Andrew  Jackson,  to  whom 
she  ia  said  to  have  a  strong  family  and  personal  resemblance.  She 
was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the  Eev.  A.  L.  Hay,  and  accom- 
panied her  husband,  who  went  as  missionary  to  the  Indiana,  among 
whom  she  spent  eight  years. 

Her  life  has  been  spent  in  arduous  duties,  and  writing  has  been 
only  an  occasional  recreation.  She  has  not  had  the  leisure  to  devote 
to  her  pen,  to  cultivate  imagination  or  indulge  in  seathetic  taste.  She 
has  written  many  articles  of  practical  or  local  interest,  having  been 
obliged,  by  circumatances,  to  lay  aaide  inclinations  and  taate,  and  con- 
sequently has  wooed  the  Muse  but  occasionally. 

Mrs,  Hay  has  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, having  written  an  arithmetic,  which  was  highly  complimented 
by  the  press  and  the  professors  who  examined  it,  and  failed  of  publi- 
cation by  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  parties  who  contracted  for  its 
publication. 

Mrs.  Hay  is  at  this  time  a  resident  of  Shreveport,  La. 

The  following  sonnet,  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the 
"Crescent  Monthly,"  New  Orleans,  received  many  merited  encomiums. 


ASP  ASIA 

Aspasial  fair  Miletian  thou  'wt  wreathed 

With  all  a  woman  a  heart  can  wish  the  dower 
Of  classic  beauty  iair  illumeA  with  power 

Of  intellect.     From  tM  u'd  lips   ue  lieath  d 
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WiadouiH  deep  tonei,  to  womaa  scarce  Lequeathed 
Fame  bcmgs  thee  brilliant  wreaths  of  |eivel=(  rue. 
To  wind  with  passion  flowers  ajiiid  thj  hau  , 

With  Ixne's  ni-h  wine  thy  heart's  deep  thix&t  rebeved. 

Yet  la&kest  thou  the  gem  whce  glorious  sheen 
Would  o  er  tb^m  all  a  heaven  bom  splendor  roll — 

The  gem  that  trom  Oleuniene  s  pale  brow  doth  gleam  — 
The  ^Lrgm  whiteness  of  a  holj  loul 

Her  crown  of  pure  whiU,  lilies  -.hiO  as  diamonds  beam: 
Upon  thy  blow  shill  reat  shimeS  darkest  ^iroU 

The  following  was  published  "during  the  war,"  and  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time.  It  possesses  considerable  merit,  although  as  a 
prophetic  piece  it  was  a  failure. 

It  was  written  immediately  after  the  uewa  of  the  successful  repulse 
of  the  Federal  forces,  and  Vicksburg's  brave  resistance,  before  her  fall, 

V1CE8BURG. 

Uplifted  on  a  throne 
Of  the  cold,  white  gleaming  stone, 
A  city  stands  alone : 
Uprising  from  the  tide — 
From  the  yellow,  turbid  tide, 
Where  the  waters  sullen  glide; 
Where  the  sunlight  of  tie  West 
Streaks  the  Mississippi's  breast 
With  its  streams  of  liquid  blood ; 
And  its  roaring,  angry  flood 
Sweeps  onward  to  the  South, 
To  its  grove-encircled  mouth; 
The  battlements  there  stand 
That  defend  our  glorious  land, 
Our  own,  our  blood-dyed  land  I 

She  sits  calm  on  a  rock; 
She  awaits  the  coming  shock, 
Iq  conscious  strength  sublime. 
Defying  all  but  time. 
Mark  ye  her  bulwarks  well, 
That  defy  the  fiendish  shell. 
And  tell  the  foemen,  tell 
Of  the  living  rampart  strong, 
To  withstand  their  bitter  wrong— 
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Ilie  «  ill  of  liv  n^  lieorts 

Of  noble  loving  heart 

At  whose  name  the  tear  diop  starts: 

They  have  breathed  sweet  Freedom's  j 

Thev  ire  strong  to  will  anl  late — 

They  are  strong  to  do  an  1  hea,r  1 

The  I'uincn  thunders  roar 
The  myiiads  on  her  pjur 
Through  the  Rmoke  and  hn  of  war, 

And  the  RTin  with  golden  beam 
Pour*  molten  glorj  o  er 
Scarred  font  and  trampled  fhore — 
On  the  bloody  turbid  tide 
W  here  bkckened  corpses  ride 
■\Vhere  dismantled  vessela  reit 
With  white  dead  upon  their  breast, 
Oa  their  gory  shatteied  brea>"t 

She  was  shielded  from  the  r  ire 
With  a  nil!  of  hving  hre — 
By  the  juat  and  ngl  teous  God 
Who  stretched  out  his  mighty  rod 
On  the  foeman  in  the  field  — 
the  blisted  cnrafconed  field 
And  o  er  her  hoi  Is  hi"!  shield 
He  will  battle  with  the  Eight 
And  ptoteet  her  with.  H  s  might : ' 
He  will  fnumph  o  er  the  tie 
Lay  her  j  ride  and  beauty  low 
Chant  ye  her  requiem  slow — 
A  requiem  sad  and  slow 
Foi  a  n»tion  shall  exjiie 
B\  Tehovah  s  holv  ire 
^\  hile  aseendeth  highei,  higlier. 
The  anthem  that  will  be 
Of  a  new-bom  nation  free  1 

When  to  the  Past's  deep  urn, 
Ye  for  her  treasures  turn, 
Tell  ye  in  words  that  burn. 
To  the  children  at  the  knee, 
As  ye  talk  of  Liberty, 
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How  Vicksburg  rose  in  ligM, 

'Mid  the  fearful  stormy  nigkt^ 

That  blood-stained,  bitter  night, 

And  withstood  the  foe  in  might. 

Let  her  name  be  wreathed  with  flowera. 

In  your  halls  and  festive  bowers, 

Be  struck  from  golden  lyre. 

Gleam  'mid  the  Poet's  fire, 

On  our  Southern  breezes  float, 

To  the  nations  far  remote. 

With  the  jasmine's  odors  home 

On  the  pure  white  wings  of  morn^ 

Of  the  blushing,  gold-haired  mom ; 

Till  they  weave  her  name  in  song. 

With  the  ancient  citiea  strong, 

That  withstood  the  ancient  wrong; 

Till  a  gem  gleams  forth  her  name 

In  the  flaming  erown  of  Fame, 

Of  burning,  blazing  Fame. 


LINEfa  sTIGCJIiMtD  B"i    i  L  4PE  J^'-MIMi. 

A  loft  perfume  iiang^  hpavy  on  the  air. 
Its  sweet  nepenthe  calms  the  soul  s  fiene  pain. 

And  from  life's  lever  thirst  and  tret  doth  beai. 
And  hoothes  me  as  my  mother's  breast  agtin 

Awav  m  distance  fea  dies  war'i  fierce  tune, 
While  open  wide  the  forests  winding  ways. 

Within  who've  lool  green  depths  are  heard  ■ilone 
The  muimuring  leaves  and  golden  winged  fays 

Ihv  gleaming  leases  recall  the  brook*  blight  sheen, 
Wheiem  agam  my  childhood  s  feet  I  lave 

Where  golden  hearted  blies  whitely  gleam. 
And  willows  bend  to  ki^s  the  nppling  wave 

&tiU  heavier  growi  the  air  with  pertume  sweet. 
As  o'er  my  brow  steal  unseen  coolmg  hands 

Mv  soul  goes  forth  strange  visitors  to  greet 
And  seems  to  communi  with  immoitil  binds 
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Bright  tbrmB  of  dream-like  beauty  round  me  glide; 

In  language  wild  awakes  the  sluggish  mind; 
Sweet  aounda  that  in  celestial  realms  ahide, 

Sweep  hy  upon  the  unbound  western  wind. 

Now  burning  thoughts,  uprising,  seem  to  swell 
My  tongue  to  utterance,  like  Sibyl  old ; 

Alas  I  the  felt«ring  accents  break  the  spell. 
And  leave  their  weird-like  beauty  all  untold. 

Why  sweep  these  visions  bright  across  ray  soul. 
Evoking  thence  a  wild  ^olian  strain? 

Why  do  its  yearnings  vain  spurn  mind's  control, 
And  thought's  intensity  bring  thrOling  pain? 

Thy  calm  white  petals  to  my  gaze  unfold, 
And  bid  my  heart  to  learn  in  silence  meek ; 

They  say,  "The  beautiful  sweet  converse  hold. 
To  rouse  the  soul  the  beautiful  to  seek." 

They  bid  me  clothe  my  soul  in  spotless  white, 
With  Mary,  wisdom  seek  at  Jesus'  feet; 

White  robes  alone  are  glorions  in  His  sight. 
The  "pure  in  heart"  for  His  dear  presence  meet. 

And,  gazing  on  thy  glossy,  deep  dark  green, 
The  Tree  of  Life  before  my  vision  glides, 

And  waters  still,  reflecting  heaven's  slieen. 
And  white-robed  throng  that  on  its  shore  abides. 


The  crimson  passion-flower*  my  life  has  wound. 
Its  buds  hang  heavy  with  the  dews  of  night: 

My  Father,  let  my  dying  brow  be  crowned 
With  Hope's  bright  buds,  and  Faith's  large  lilies  white. 


EESIGNATION. 


Be  patient,  0  my  soul  I  yield  not  a  sound 
Of  murmuring  'neath  the  chastening  rod. 

Although  Hell's  fiercest  hosts  encamp  around: 
Eest  thou  in  fiilleat  Hope  and  Strength  in  God; 
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Though  as  the  Son  of  Jlorning  Satan  lures, 

Or  with  ■temptations  fierce  thy  strength  assays, — 
Though  Sorrow's  cloud  thy  heavenly  light  obscures, 

And  Spirit-wrestlings  mar  thy  glorious  days, — 
Be  patient,  for  the  joyous,  glowing  morn 

In  radiant  beauty  breaks  o'er  darkest  night, 
Lo  I  from  thy  darkness  glorious  Hope  is  bom. 

That  gilds  the  floating  clouds  with  glory  bright : 
From  the  dull  worm,  encased  in  silken  shroud. 

Is  bora  triumphant  beanty;  and  the  germ 
Within  the  shell  deep-folded,  tells  aloud 

Of  life  upspringing  from  the  grave's  cold  urn. 
As  night  brings  forth  the  day ,  decay,  bright  life, — 

So  love  is  bom  of  sonow,  joy,  of  pain; 
And  holiness,  of  suftenng  stein,  and  strife; 

And  purity,  from  fiertebt  furnace-flame. 

Be  patient,  Soul!  lor  Faith's  luU-moon  will  rise. 

And  o'er  thy  daik,  long  night  its  brightness  pour. 
And  spirits'  eyes  as  stars  gleam  from  the  skies: 

But  if  thou  fitint,  grief  veils  their  beauty  o'er. 
Who  periiuned  isles  would  reach,  or  wealth  would  gain 

From  India's  clime,  the  surging  wave  must  stem ; 
The  purest  pearls  lie  deepest  in  the  main. 

And  from  dark  mines  is  dug  the  glorious  gem; 
From  mental  strife  is  born  that  burning  thought. 

That  sends  through  centuries  its  glowing  light; 
The  soul's  fierce  throes  with  richer  boon  are  fraught. 

And  blood-washed  are  those  robes  with  glory  bright. 
Be  patient,  then,  for  from  the  furnace-glow 

And  anvil-beating  stroke  spring  Love  and  Might ; 
Thou  yet  serenest  peace  and  joy  wilt  know. 

The  palm  victorious  wave  'mid  hosts  of  light. 
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GEETEUDE  A.  CANFIELD. 

MRS.  GEETEUDE  AUGUSTA  CANFIELD  is  a  native  of  Vieks- 
burg,  Miss.  She  was  born  in  1836,  and  on  tlie  second  marriage 
of  lier  mother,  removed  with  her  to  the  Pai'ish  of  Rapides,  La.,  where 
she  has  since  resided.  In  1859  she  married,  and  her  husband,  the  gal- 
lant Major  Caiifield,  was  killed  in  leading  a  desperate  charge  at  the 
battle  of  Mansfield,  April  8tb,  1864.  No  man  in  Rapides  was  more 
universally  liked  and  respected  than  Major  Canfleld,  and  the  tribute 
of  honor  to  his  memory  was  general  and  spontaneous  throughout  the 
parish  where  he  had  resided  and  practised  his  profession  — the  law. 

Few  among  our  war-stricken  people  have  suffered  more  deeply  than 
Mrs.  Canfield.  The  loss  of  husband  and  children,  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  her  property,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
a  helpless  family,  would  have  utterly  overwhelmed  a  woman  of  less 
energy  than  herself.  To  this  last  circumstance  (the  struggle  for  sup- 
port) is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  shortness  and  infrequency  of 
her  published  writings.  The  few  which  have  appeared  in  the  "  Jjpuisiana 
Democrat"  aud  New  Orleans  "Crescent"  are  marked  by  a  sentiment 
and  sensibility  of  a  true  poetic  order.  They  convey  the  idea  of  culture, 
and  a  fancy  which  only  scatters  these  slight  lyrics  from  an  abundance 
which  will  yet  mature  a  work  of  more  depth  and  pretension. 

But  it  is  from  Mrs.  Caniield's  unpublished  writings  that  her  friends 
draw  the  clearest  prestige  of  her  future  literary  success. 

A  novel  yet  in  manuscript  (the  publication  having  been  delayed 
for  a  time)  is  marked  by  a  force,  a  pathos,  and  a  purity  which  must 
give  her  a  high  place  among  Southern  writers.  It  ia  a  tale  which  none 
but  a  woman  could  have  written,  from  the  baight  it  gives  into  a 
woman's  heart  and  hidden  springs  of  action  ;  but  it  is  also  filled  with 
characters  and  details  masculine  in  their  grasp  of  thought  and  treat- 
ment. When  "My  Cousin  Anne"  is  published,  we  feel  confident 
that  the  author  will  receive  her  reward,  in  part  at  least.  We  add 
purity  as  the  crowning  grace,  for  among  the  sensational  and  decoMte 
writings  of  the  present  day,  her  mode  of  creation  comes  to  us  as  a 
new  revelation. 
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Mrs.  Caniield's  lyrics  are,  many  of  them,  spirited  and  good.  They 
do  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  deep  thought  and  careful  combina- 
tion, but  spontaneous  outbursts  which  seek  rhythmical  cadences  as 
t!ie  natural  music  of  the  song.  What  she  has  done  already  is  nothing 
but  an  imperfect  interpretation  of  powers,  to  which  we  look  for  more 
sustained  effort  and  fuller  work. 


CONFEDEEATE  GRAVES. 

Pause,  careless  stranger  -~  stop  and  turn  aside ; 

The  spot  whereon  tliou  atands't  ia  holy  ground. 
What  though  no  monuments  in  sculptured  pride 
Mark  where  the  many  graves  lie  scattered  round? 
Yet  pause,  and  bow  thy  head  in  reverence  deep. 
The  place  is  sacred  —  here  the  mighty  sleep. 

The  long  dank  grass  waves  rustling  in  the  wind. 
The  sere  leaves'  russet  mantle  veils  each  mound, 
.  And  trailinig  weeds,  and  the  wild-hrier  vine. 

Have  round  each  headboard  leafy  chaplefs  bound ; 
While  the  low  breeze's  moaning  murmur  makes 
The  only  sound  that  the  sad  silence  breaks. 

On  all  those  graves  there's  not  a  single  line 

To  tell  fond  friends  —  "Here  the  loved  dust  reposes;' 
In  vain  Aflection  seeks  that  spot  to  find. 
Where  trembling  hands  should  strew  memorial  roses : 
On  all  alike  the  long  grass  rustling  waves, 
All  look  alike,  those  crowded,  nameless  graves. 

Here  rest  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  fields. 

Martyrs  to  Liberty's  most  sacred  cause ; 

Patriots  who  deemed  it  privilege  to  yield 

Their  dearest  life-blood  for  their  land  and  laws. 
Our  dead !  they  sleep  in  this  neglected  spot, 
As  though  the  land  they  died  for  loved  them  not. 

But  'tis  not  so;  —  shrined  in  our  hearts  they  lie. 

Holiest  of  holies! — and  their  memories  green, 

Deep  hidden  in  our  breasts  from  every  eye, 

Immortelles  of  the  soul,  shall  bloom  unseen. 

Here  rest  our  dead  —  our  precious  hero-hand. 

In  the  fond  hearts  of  their  own  native  land. 
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Nor  here  alone,— the  wide  earth  owns  their  &me; 

In  storied  climes  far  o'er  the  distant  sea, 
Where'er  is  cherished  Liberty's  dear  name. 
Shall  they,  her  peerless  champions,  honored  be. 
Thwe  rest  our  dead,  embalmed  in  song  and  story. 
And  every  name  wreathed  round  with  deathless  glory. 

No  tyranf  a  fiat  can  that  record  fear, 

No  rude  hand  east  those  sacred  tablets  down ; 
Our  foes,  triumphant  though  they  be,  must  bear 
To  hoar  the  pteans  of  that  loud  renown  — 
That  sweeps  in  sounding  surge  o'er  land  and  waTe, 
And  sighs  its  dirge  o'er  each  Confederate  grave. 


TIIEEE  LOVES. 


My  childhood's  love  was  calm  and  light 
A  sweet  and  pure  and  sunnj   vision, 

Shining  in  colors  nuldlj  bright 

Tinting  my  youth  with  hues  Elysian, 
And  though  the  woild  in  cold  derision 

At  childhood  3  paf*ing  passion  sneers, 
Few  feelmg9  are  where  the  diviMon 

'Twixt  eirtli  and  heaven  %o  faint  appears 
Aa  ere  the  first  Ijve  dreims  depirt 
From  childhoods  unpolluted  Iieait 

Again  I  loved  —  my  girlhood's  dream 
Had  more  of  paision  s  depth  and  power, 

But  joyous  as  the  wintry  stream 

Just  freed  by  Springs  first  auni^   hour: 
It  passed — and  for  its  bitter  dower 

Left  anguished  heart  ind  aehing  bram 
Alas  I  that  such  a  lovely  flower 

Could  bear  suth  poison  fruit  I — but  pain 
Did  even  like  joy  it  length  depart. 
And  cool  indifference  healed  my  heart 

My  womanhood  was  calmly  (.old. 
The  flame  that  hod  ao  fiercely  burned 

Was  quenchd    and  trrii  its  fluv  ftid 

My  heart  siirink  quivering   tortured    apurned; 
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And  vainly  deeming  it  liad  learned 
Sorrow's  beat  leason  —  "Trust  no  more." 

In  vain:  thougli  hope,  to  ashee  turned. 
Like  apples  on  tie  Dead  Sea  shore 

Had  mocked  my  lips,  my  soul  still  yearned 
For  love,  though  wisdom's  dear-hought  lore 

Told  me  aweet  peace  must  soon  depart. 

Should  love  re-enter  my  dead  heart. 

Despite  experience'  warning  wise. 
Again  I  loye!  —  the  heart  I  thought 

Was  dead  to  passion's  burning  aigha, 
Thrills  to  thy  fnuch  with  passion  fraught; 

Lives  in  the  light  of  thy  dear  eyes. 

Deprived  of  thee,  its  life,  it  dies. 
As  twilight  to  the  deep  midnight. 

As  star-rays  to  the  lightning's  glare, 
As  Eephyrs  to  the  terapest^a  might, 

My  former  loves  to  this  compare : 
And  should  its  cherished  dreams  depart, 
In  voiceleaa  anguish  breai,  my  heart  I 


OUR  DEAD. 


Our  dead  I  i  Jnt  tongue  Mn  tell  their  matchless  story? 

^\hat  pen  tehte  their  high  heroic  deeds? 
What  pencil  pa^nt  the  h^o  of  their  glory? 

What  heart  that  does  not  tor  their  suflerings  bleed? 
The  long  Confederate  Eoll  of  Homrrl  every  name 

fihnned  m  the  aanetuary  of  the  nation  s  heart, 
Wreathed  round  with  laurel  leaies  of  deathless  fame, 

Shill  nevei  from  oui  memoriea  depart 

The  war  is  over — Peace  benign  and  sweet, 

Bnnga  back  the  testive  gathenng  to  eaeh  hall 
ft  heme  mirth  and  the  blithe  aound  of  dannng  feet 

Had  long  been  gone  —whit  though  we  ha\e  not  all 
Our  loved  r  nes  n  ith  us  —  wnse  are  left  to  meet 

With  song  and  jest  around  tlie  elowii^  hearth. 
Cho]{i>  bitk  the  tears  which  vcnkr  va  int  sea,t 

L  111  blinding  tu  tin  i\c  — g  ve  our  dead  ri«t,  0  Earth! 
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Ay,  give  them  rest  from  where  Potomae'a  waves 

Suund  an  et«njal  anthem  of  repose, 
To  where  the  Shenandoah's  countless  graves 

Proclaim  their  well-earned  vengeance  on  our  foes. 
Where  rolls  the  Mississippi's  mighty  stream, 

Where  Tenneaseean  mountains  pierce  the  sky, 
There  rest  they  in  one  long,  unhroken  dream, 

Tombed  in  the  land  for  which  they  loved  to  die. 

"  Forget  them,  and  he  gay ! "    In  vain !  in  vain  I 

False  is  the  smile  that  masks  the  brow  of  care, 
False  is  the  laugh  that  mocta  the  heart's  sore  pain, 

False  as  our  peace — like  Dead-Sea  apples,  fair 
And  tempting  to  the  view,  but  ashes  to  the  taste— 

The  Peace  of  DesolationI — the  red  simoom's  Bweej 
Blasting  the  green  earth  to  a  desert  waste. 

Force  smiles  to  your  pale  lips,  all  ye  who  weep. 
Bid  every  sound  of  lamentation  cease. 
Welcome  the  dreary  void  and  call  it  —  Peaae  I 

Peace  let  it  be  —  at  least  the  war  is  over; 

No  more  the  cannon's  sullen  roar  is  heard, 
No  more  the  husband,  fether,  brother,  lover 

Press  the  last  kiss,  gasp  out  the  parting  word. 
Homeward  each  gallant  soldier  hatii  returned. 

The  war-worn  vet«rans  bearing  noble  scare ; 
Joy  to  the  aching  hearts  that  long  have  yearned 

To  greet  their  dear  ones  coming  from  the  wars. 

Can  we  rejoice?    Our  country!— see  her  stand 
The  Niobe  of  nations!  —  see  her  brow. 

So  lately  regal  with  its  high  command, 
Discrowned,  degraded,  'neath  her  anguish  bow. 

la  Eamah  there  is  lamentation — Eachel  weeps 
For  all  her  countless  children  who  are  not; 

O'er  all  our  land  there's  not  a  wUd  wave  sweeps 
But  waib  it«  requiem  round  some  lonely  spot 
■Where  rest  our  dead — buried,  but  unftirgot. 

Pause  for  a  while,  my  Muse,  and  fondly  turn, 
In  Memory's  sad  and  silent  worship,  where 

Nor  storied  column  nor  sepulchral  urn 
Blazon  such  deeds  as  only  heroes  dare. 

Bravest  and  best  I  o'er  thy  red  grave  was  heard 
Ko  dirge  save  the  dark  pine's  perpetual  sigh; 
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Yet  13  thy  name  chTished  like  househ"!'!  wurd ; 

Memury  yf  wurtii  like  thine  can  never  die; 
Higli  on  the  bead-roll  of  the  gallant  slain, 

Hero  and  nijirtyrl   thou  shalt  aye  remain. 

We  mourn  them  not — far  happier  they  than  we, 

Uneonquered  save  by  the  alt-conqueror, Death; 
Unchained,  untrammelled,  for  the  dead  are  free ; 

Who  would  not  yield  this  pittance  of  bare  breath. 
All  that  the  vengeance  of  our  foes  has  spared,  to  be 

Even  as  they,  our  glorious  martyr-band, 
Rpstinf;  with  Jachon  'neath  the  shady  tree. 

By  the  broad  river  in  the  happy  land? 


IN  THE  TRENCHES. 


It  was  on  a  cold  sleety  night  of  March,  1865,  that  in  one  room  of  a  laj^e 
tenement-houae  in  Richmond  agood  fire  and  bright  light  were  burnings  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  to  be  "  made  a  note  on,"  BQch  luxuries  as  fire  and  light  not 
being  by  any  means  common  in  the  beleaguered  capital,  where  wood  was  scarce 
and  dear,  coal  scarcer  and  dearer,  and  money  (that  would  buy  anything) 
scarcest  and  deaj-est  of  all,  Tlie  lights  were  "  tallow  dips,"  it  is  true,  but 
they  were  tolerably  numerous,  and  judiciously  disposed  to  give  as  much  bril- 
liancy to  the  scene  as  possible ;  and  the  red  glow  of  the  fire  was,  on  so  cold 
and  dark  a  night,  a  luxuiy  and  beauty  of  the  first  d  N  was  this  all. 
The  light  shone  upon  a  pretty  picture  of  househ  Id  comf  t  uch  as  no  one 
would  have  expected  in  a  tenement-houae  in  R  h  nd  n  1S65 ;  that  last 
dreadful  year  of  our  dreadful  struggle,  when  th  xh  tei  dundermined 
Confederacy  tottered  to  its  fell ;  when  want  n  a.  nf  n  p  h  es,  and  gaunt 
famine  crouciicd  on  firelesa  healths  where,  tiU  h  u  fh  h  ry  blaze  and  the 
hospitable  feast  had  never  lacked. 

The  building  of  which  we  write  had  not  been  originally  a  tenement-honse, 
but  the  residence  of  an  opulent  family  whom  the  chances  and  changes  of 
war  had  driven  irom  their  home,  leaving  behind  them  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  so  that  the  room  was  prettily 
and  even  elegantly  furnished.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  table,  and  on 
that  table  —  oh,  sight  rare  and  delectable  I — was  arranged  a  supper  that 
would  have  rejoiced  the  soul  of  an  epicure  even  in  long  paat  and  almost  for- 
gotten "good  times." 

White  sugar,  heaped  in  snowy  profusion,  a  rare  old  china  bowl,  real  coffee 
—  none  of  your  wretched  substitutes  of  rye,  potatoes,  corn-meal,  etc.,  but  the 
genuine  Moclia  — shed  ite  grateful  aroma  through  the  bright  tin  spout  of  the 
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coffee-pot  on  the  hearth ;  the  white  china  tea-pot  flanted  it  on  the  other  aide, 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  table  stood  a  juicy  ham ;  golden  butter  occupied  tlic 
centre ;  white  rolls  and  biscuits,  sweel^cakes  and  preserves  filled  up  the  in- 
tervals, and  fragrant  honey  shed  the  odor  of  summer-flowers  on  the  nTntry 
air.  How  on  earth,  I  hear  my  incredulous  readers  exclaim,  did  such  a  num- 
ber of  good  things  meet  together  in  Richmond,  in  1865?  It  happened  in 
this  wise :  The  tenemenl^house  was  crowded  from  attic  to  cellar  with  refugees 
from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  each  one  had  contributed  her  quotii 
to  the  feast.  One  had  given  the  sugar,  nearly  half  the  small  quantity  brought 
from  home,  and  jealonaly  hoarded  in  case  of  sickness ;  another  had  spared 
the  coffee  from  a  sick  husband's  hospital  stores ;  another  had  sent  the  juicy 
ham  smuggled  in  from  the  country  by  a  Mthfiil  eontrabajid ;  and  the  pickles, 
preserves,  honey,  etc,  came  from  similar  sources.  Kind  and  generous  hearts ! 
Of  their  little,  each  had  spared  a  portion  to  enhance  the  young  wife's  inno- 
cent festival.  Old  Virginia  I  immortal  Old  Virginia  I  cypress  mingles  with 
and  overshades  her  laurels,  and  her  soil  sounds  hollow  with  the  graves  of  her 
noblest  sons ;  but,  at  least,  she  has  a  glorious  record  to  show ;  and  beside 
the  red  blazonry  of  her  world-fiuned  battle-fields  shines  the  gentler  and  more 
tender,  yet  equally  eternal  lustre  of  her  heroic  women's  deeds  of  love  and 
charity.  And  the  little  feast,  contributed  irom  a  dozen  generous  sources,  is 
in  honor  of  one  of  Virginia's  brave  defenders  —  one  who  had  spent  all  the 
nights  of  this  cold,  sleety  March  in  the  trenches  before  Petersburg— who 
slept,  if  he  slept  at  all  last  night,  on  the  cold,  wet  ground ;  but  who  should 
press  to-night,  ple^e  God  I  a  softer,  warmer  couch. 

The  long-desired,  long-solicited  furloi^h  is  granted  at  last ;  and  to-night 
the  husband  rejoins  the  wife,  not  seen  for  six  long  months.  A  few  brief 
days  of  happiness  they  will  share,  even  amidst  war's  universal  desolation  — 
forgetting  the  past,  defying  the  future,  they  will  he  happy  in  the  present. 
No  wonder  the  young  wife's  eyes  glisten,  and  her  cheek  flushes,  and  her 
breath  comes  quick  and  hurried,  as  she  glances  now  at  the  clock,  now  at  the 
table,  and  anon,  with  a  fonder,  more  lingering  look,  at  a  tiny  cradle  drawn 
close  to  the  glowing  hearth,  in  which  sleeps  a  chubby  boy  of  four  months 
old.  Four  months  old,  yet  nm-er  seen  by  his  fether !  Oh,  what  pure  delight 
to  show  her  boy,  her  first-bom,  to  the  author  of  his  being !  -—  to  witness  the 
fiither's  proud  joy  1  — to  share  his  rapturous  caresses  I  Tears  of  exquisite 
happiness— "the  rapture  trembling  out  of  woe"— stole  down  the  young 
wife's  cheek  as  she  bent  beside  her  infant's  cradle,  and  breathed  her  lowly, 
heart-felt  "  Thank  God  I "  At  that  instant  her  ear  caught  the  distant  sound 
of  approaching  wheels— she  knew  it  was  near  the  hour  when  the  last  train 
from  Petersbut^  would  be  in :  doubtless  her  husband  was  a  passenger  in 
that  train — doubtless  it  was  his  vehicle  now  drawing  near.  Yes;  she  is 
right — the  carriage  stops  before  the  house — there  is  a  knock  at  the  street- 
door — it  opens,  and  steps  ascend  the  st^rs  ^  nearer — nearer  ^ — nearer  yet. 
She  starts  to  her  feet,  and,  with  npck  outstretched,  fixed  eye,  and  ear  intent, 
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she  staniJs  like  a  statue  of  expectation.  But  when  the  step  pauses  before  her 
door,  with  one  hound  she  is  across  £he  room,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  knock, 
throws  the  door  open,  prepared  to  fling  her  arms  around  her  husband's  neck. 
A  stranger  stands  before  her — he  places  a  small  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand, 
and  turns  away.  He  is  a  messenger  from  the  telegraph  ofBee— it  is  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch.  She  opens  it — what  does  she  read?  "Tour  husband  was 
killed  in  the  trenches  before  Peterabucg  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock." 

No  more — no  leas !  No  more  waa  needed  to  hurl  her  from  a,  heaven  of 
happineiss  to  a  hellof  woe— no  less  could  tell  the  tale  I  In  the  trenches ! 
While  she  prepared  to  welcome  her  long-absent  with  light,  and  warmth,  and 
feasting^  with  tenderest  caresses,  joyous  smiles,  and  the  sweet  laughter  of 
his  unseen  child,  he  lay  dead  in  those  cold,  dreary  ti-enches  I  There  slain — 
there  buried  I  Never  after  to  be  seen  by  her  —  never  again  to  Lave  his  clay- 
cold  lips  pressed  by  the  frenzied  warmth  of  hers — never  to  lay  a  blessing  on 
his  infant's  head !  Dead  in  the  trenches  1  WLile  the  words  of  thanksgiving 
yet  trembled  on  her  lips,  came  the  sudden  tempest,  uprooting  her  every  hope 
— the  stem,  relentless  answer  of  inexorable  destiny  to  her  prayer.  What 
wonder  if,  with  the  wild,  piercing  shriek  of  desperate  woe  that  rang  through 
every  corner  of  the  startled  house,  there  went  out  from  that  darkened  soul 
all  hope,  aU  faith,  all  religion?  Draw  the  curtain  in  mercy  over  such  a 
scene  1  Into  how  many  desolated  homes — could  we,  Asmodeus-like,  have 
looked  during  those  terrible  four  years — should  we  have  beheld  the  same 
fatal  message  carry  horror  and  despair  to  miUions  of  anguished  hearts?  And 
can  these  things  ever  be  foi^otten  or  forgiven  ?  "  Vengeance  is  mine,"  aaith 
the  Lord;  "I  will  repay  it,"    "How  long,  O  Lord,  Aow  imp/" 
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WE  believe,  firmly,  that  there  is  much  in  a  name,  and  are  as  often 
attracted  by  the  name  of  a  writer  as  the  title  of  the  article.  The 
name  of  "  Moriarty "  is  attractive  and  inviting,  and  sounds  very 
"  English  "  too. 

Miss  Moriarty  came  to  America  when  Yery  young ;  was  educated  in 
the  North,  and,  on  leaving  school,  came  to  the  South,  and  has  resided 
here  for  nine  years,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  life. 

Miss  Eliza  Moriarty,  well  known  in  the  North  as  a  poet  of  much 
promise,  is  a  sister  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Miss  Ellen  Moriarty  writes  cleverly.  Her  poems  a  e  g  n  ally 
"  hasty,"  but,  with  some  corrections,  do  very  well,  and  n  and  th  n 
she  is  brilliant.  Her  stories  are  excellent.  We  think  tl  t  h  a 
better  prose-writer  than  a  poet ;  but  as  a  poet,  far  abo  n  1  ty 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  Miss  Ellen  ranking  very  hi^h  among  the 
writers  of  the  country ;  and  with  close  application  and  study,  it  will 
not  be  a  great  while  before  her  name  will  be  lauded  as  a  "  rising  star  " 
in  the  horizon  of  literature.  Her  modesty  and  quiet  dignity  has  kept 
her  from  being  paraded  conspicuously  before  the  world ;  but  we  still 
hope  and  expect  that  good  time  to  come  when  true  merit  will  not  go 
unrewarded,  and  "glitter"  be  given  its  true  place. 

Miss  Ellen  Moriarty  has  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  North 
and  South ;  recently  to  Miles  O'Reilly's  "  Citizen,"  under  her  own 
name  and  various  nmm  (fepkme— "Evangeline"  and  "LucyEllice" 
among  others. 

She  is  now  living  near  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


AN  OLD  aTOEY. 

Ah  I  my  love,  how  many  a  day 
I  tave  gone  down  to  the  ocean-side. 

And   lingered  there,   till   in   twilight  gray 
The  sunshine  sank  in  the  darkening  tide. 
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And  Id  i.ti,li  tie  white  =  U  con^  anl  go 
Anl  iieot  Ir  m  iioi   tlic  naimeri  ooiig 

And  I  d  weep  I  d  weep  for  I  loTed  jnu  ^iO 
Mj   heart  was  sad   and  the  days  were  long 

Ah!  my  love  when  the  pioud  ship  bore 

Your  true  love  from  the  land   i  s  ay 
You  did  not  dream    ere  the  year  naa  oer 

The  one  vou  loved  would  that  loie  hetray 
But  a  niDthers  a  ghs  and  a  sires  command, 

And  the  jellow  gDll  in  the  balance  hung 
And  a  faithless  iieirt  and  a  faithtes=i  hand 

Were  harteied  an  ay  by  &  luthle's  tongue 

My  la\  e  I  mj   love  I  and  w  e  met  once  more 

'Msd  the   light   and   50ng   ani   the   merry   dance; 
.Bit  the  hope  and  the  joj    ct  the  past  nere  o'er, 

And  I   shrank   from  the   gleam   of  your  scornful   gl'j 
How  I  loathed  the  diamonds  ti.'it  decked  my  brow. 

How   mj    sjul  turned  sick   m   the  pomp   aud  glire, 
I  had  «on  them  all  with  %  brolen  vow  — 

Won  them  I  —  to  purchase  a  life  ^  desj  air  I 


ULTIMUM  VALE. 


'Tia  over 

now  I     Thy   hand   held  m    i. 

Thy  vo 

ice  was  m  my  bstLiiing  ear 

I  looted 

m  those  dear  e^et.  ot  thine 

Ahr  m 

ver  more  on  earth  I  11  heir 

The  mite 

c  of  that  voice    uoi  meet 

Thine 

eye  6  proud  beaut>     f>r  the  knell 

Ot  hope 

and  all  that  mide  life  f-weet 

■^as  ntteicd  in  thrt  last  faiewell' 

The  last  ftiewelli  the  iTstl  the  laatl 

U   thought  that  hath   too   much   ot  p-un  I 
'Tia  only  m  the  happy  past 

Mj    soul  can  loot  lor  pe'we  again 
0  breaking  heart  1  thy  agcnj 

These  blinding  tear^  txi  nell  can  till 
God  help  them  who   to-day   1  ke  me 

■ire   iiDurnng    iir   a   Kt   fi  ewell  i 
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THE  EMIGRANT  SHIP. 

They  're  smiles  and  tears,  but  tears  of  bliss, 

That  gild  that  meeting  there, 
And  friend  meets  friend  with  beaming  looks 

And  joy-bewildered  air. 
Young  Eory  stands  with  throbbiJig  heart 

And  earnest,  anxious  eye. 
To  see  if  'mid  the  gathering  thronga 

His  "  own  "  he  can  descry ; 
For  he  had  t«Ued  with  hopefiil  love. 

And  never- wearying  band, 
To  gain  for  those  he  lefb  behind 

A  home  in  Freedom's  land. 

Why  starts  he  thus?    O  Eory,  can 

The  bending  form  you  soe, 
That  feeble  man,  be  he  who  bears 

A  father's  love  for  thee? 
You  speak  to  him.     He  knows  you  not, 

Though  something  in  thy  tone 
Hath  made  him  lift  a  sudden  glance, 

And  then  its  light  hath  flown. 
But,  Eory,  wert  thou  regal-robed, 

A  crown  upon  thy  brow. 
Thou  couldst  not  be  unknown  to  her 

Whose  arms  entwine  thee  now. 
It  is  thy  Inother  I    Eory,  boy, 

The  tear  that's  falUn"  tells 
H       deer     tt  I  St      g       h    fli    1  love 

Th  t       th    bo         dw  I! 
Th     fath      wth  1hj   h    d       hi 

Th        te         thj      d  — 
1  m       1      t  tl  y  n      ly  h      t 

Th    b     vith        h     est  p    1 
A  d  n  1 1    y  uth    h    Id  aft     y  ars 

See  !  f  t  1   pes      w     k 

G   1  t  f   fe  t  th    1   Ij  a  t— 

Th     meetng        th    d    k 


i  t  tl 


wh      t.    ds  al 
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But  oft  upon  the  crowded  deck 

He  dares  not  aak  if  she  is  there, 
Lest  hope  should  hreathe  its  last. 

Poor  Dermot !  aa  you  linger  tiere, 

Your  thoughts  go  fiir  away: 
Once  more  across  the  daisied  sod 

Witli  idle  feet  you  stray ; 
You  hear  the  aong-bird's  mellow  notes, 

Yon  see  the  sunlight  fold 
The  meadows  fair,  the  river's  breast 

In  robes  of  shining  gold ; 
And  down  among  the  ajioient  trees 

The  chapel  and  the  cross, 
The  abbey-walls,  whose  ruin  hides 

Beneath  the  spreading  moss. 
But  on  you  pass.    See  I  some  one  waits 

Your  coming  at  the  stile, 
And  you  seek  joy,  and  peace,  and  love 

In  your  sweet  Mary's  smile. 

And,  Dermot,  you  recall  the  time. 

With  pale  and  tear-wet  face. 
You  held  at  that  sad  parting  hour 

Your  wife  in  your  embrace; 
And  how  you  promised  never  more 

Should  your  true  spirit  rest. 
Till  she  you  swore  to  love  and  guard 

Should  join  thee  in  the  West. 
Poor  Dermot!  in  thy  dreams  last  night 

She  came  unto  your  side. 
And  fell  around  her  fair  young  form 

The  white  robes  of  a  bride. 
And  fondly  pressed  her  lips  to  thine. 

But  they  were  cold  as  clay  I 
You  staitliug  woke,  and  that  sad  dream 

Has  haunted  thee  all  day. 

A  hand  is  laid  upon  thine  arm  — 

Look,  Dermot,  do  you  know 
That  kindly  lace?    It  is  a  friend's 

Who  knew  thee  long  ago. 
One  kind,  mute  look — it  telb  thee  all; 

Thy  hopes,  thy  toil  were  vain; 
Poor  Dermot !  she  you  loved  so  well 

You'll  never  clasp  again. 
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("  Queen  of  S^cn^n 

MES.  E.  M.  KEPLINGEE,,  whose  maiden  name  was  Patterson,  is 
a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  German  descent  by  tbe  paternal 
line.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was  so  young,  she  has  no  recollection 
of  them,  and  amid  the  miseries  of  orphanage  she  began  the  life  which 
seems  to  have  ever  been  shaded  by  sorrow.  Gentle,  yielding,  and  sen- 
sitive in  her  nature,  she  has  felt  more  keenly  the  harshness  of  fiite ; 
and  there  is  a  sadness  in  her  face  which  plainly  shows  she  has  suffered. 

At  an  early  age  she  was  married  in  Mobile  to  Samuel  Keplinger, 
of  Baltimore. 

Amid  all  the  chilling  realities  of  life,  Mrs.  Keplinger  seems  to  have 
lived  in  the  ideal,  and  through  all  her  sad  years  she  has  been  wedded 
to  the  beautiful  in  art  and  literature.  Her  mind,  naturally  brilliant, 
has  been  well  stored  with  the  gems  of  learning,  and  the  productions 
of  her  pen  have  acquired  for  her  a  desirable  position  among  the 
"  writers  of  the  Crescent  City." 

Her  first  poem,  "The  Brigand's  Bride,"  written  in  the  eighteentli 
year  of  her  age,  and  published  some  time  after  in  the  "  Southern  Ladies' 
Book,"  attracted  much  notice;  and  from  the  time  of  its  publication- her 
effusions  have  been  welcomed  for  the  beauty,  feeling,  and  grace  they 
embody. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Keplinger  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans.  Her  amiability  and  warm  heart  have  won 
for  her  a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends,  and  as  she  possesses  a  char- 
acter noted  for  firmness,  she  has  the  rare  ability  to  retain  old  friends 
under  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  while  her  worth  and  intelligence  are 
constantly  enlarging  friendship's  shining  band. 

A  true  Southern  woman,  during  the  "reign  of  Butler"  in  New 
Orleans  she  resigned  her  position  as  teacher,  her  only  means  of  sup- 
port, and  went  to  the  uncertainty  and  privations  of  a  life  in  the  C'on- 
federacy.  Like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  labored  faithfully  in  the  hos- 
j)itals,  and  many  a  dying  prayer  breathed  her  name,  and  many  a  liv- 
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ing  soldier  has  cause  to  bless  the  tenderness  of  heart  that  bade  her 
willing  feet  into  those  wards  of  disease  and  death. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  troops  she  returned  to  New 
Orleans,  poor,  broken  in  spirits  by  the  defeat  of  her  hopes,  and  more 
saddened  with  the  terrible  scenes  she  had  witnessed.  Her  talents  pro- 
cured her  a  friend  and  a  patron  in  the  lamented  W.  H.  C.  King,  who 
paid  her  liberally  for  contributions  to  his  paper,  the  "Sunday  Times." 
A  critic,  in  noticing  her  contributions,  speaks  of  "  Queen  of  Hearts  "  as 
the  "genial,  touching,  and  sweetly  natural."  Yet  "Queen  of  Hearts" 
has  not  written  for  fame ;  but  for  "lucre."  Her  contributions  to  the 
"Sunday  Times"  were  written  under  many  disadvantages,  most  of 
them  when  her  energies  were  exhausted,  her  jbrain  weary  with  a  day 
of  care  in  the  school-room.  Writing  for  pleasure  and  writing  from 
necessity  are  very  different ;  and  Mrs.  Keplinger's  efforts  need  polish- 
ing and  pruning.  We  look  for  something  worthy,  not  only  of  the 
Pelican  State,  but  of  the  country,  from  her  pen  at  a  not  distant  day. 


AUGUST. 


Come  thou  with  stately  mien  and  fiery  glance, 

In   pristine  hues,   a  dazzling  meteor-blaze  ; 
The  teeming  meadows  wave  at  tliy  advance, 

And  silking  streams  give  back  thy  ardent  gaze: 
They  lead  thee  on,  the  fresh,  young  morning-liours. 

O'er  the  full  field  and  undulating  plain, 
Garbed  in  their  glowing  hues,  the  tiniest  flowers 

That  strew  thy  path  or  follow  in  thy  train ; 
Within  thy  coronal,  amid  each  gorgeous  hue 

Sparkle  the  crystal  tears  which  night  hath  wept. 
The   changing  iris,  set   in  shafts  of  blue, 

Unvaried,  constant,  hath  this  bright  morn  kept ; 
The  lotus  floats  upon  the  golden  flakes 

Of  wavy  light;    while  from  its  watery  bed 
Rises  the  lily  pale.    The  bright  sun  breaks 

In  playful  ripples  o'er  tke  blue  waves  spread; 
The  idle  dreamer  rests  on  fern-dad  hills; 

Low,  soft  winds  sigh  among  the  pliant  reeds 
.Sk)Iian  melodies.    The  wild  bird  trills 

Sweet  notes  through   forest,  glen,  and   flow'ry   meadg. 
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Spring   daisies,  pale-blue   violets,  hide  their   eyes, 

The  chary   eracus   shuns   the  glaring   day  ; 
But  summer-blossoms,  with  a  glad  stirprise, 

Unfold  their  petals  to  thy  fervid  ray. 
Lead  on  through  meadows  of  the  asphodel  — 

Pale  phantom  flowers  that  grow  on  Lethe's  tide^ 
Lead  on,  nor  mark  the  dearth  in  wood  and  fell, 

Of  cold  chill  blossoms  which  stern  winter  bide. 
The  lone  acacia  'reft  of  her  soft,  creamy  spray, 

The  regal  dahlia  holds  not  court  for  thee; 
But,  fainting,  drooping,  o'er  thy  sultry  way 

Fall  fairy  blossoms  gilding  vale  and  lea. 
A  myriad  flowers  turn  radiant  to  thy  smile; 

The  marigold  thro*vs  hack  her  gold  and  crimson  vest ; 
The  hyacinth,  thus  lowly  drooping  all  the  while. 

Weeps  for  thy  love,  and  sighs  to  be  caressed; 
The  gorgeous  tulips   in   their  warm   hearts   burn 

Eed  incense,  which  they  offer  up  to  thee. 
Deep  down  within  the  lily's  nectared  urn 

Poisea  the  thrifty,  the  voluptuous  bee ; 
Amid  the  mystic  heath  each  elfish  sprite 

Hath   of  its  pendent  pearls  stout  armor   made ; 
And   so   they   marched   through   all   last  moonlit  night. 

Bearing  a  lance  in  every  serried  blade; 
With  the  wild  trumpet-flowers  in  rich  bloom, 

Sound  they  shrill  blasts  to  herald  in  this  day 
Thine   advent;   'gainst  each   mimic  warrior's   plume 

Thy   robe   hath  swept  as   with   a  conqueror's   sway. 
Each  ru^ed  slope  is  trailed  by  graceful  vine ! 

O'er  shattered  parapet,  o'er  ruined  tower. 
The  adventurous  ivy  climbs,  or  sweet  woodbine. 

Making  all  earth  some  fairy-haunted  bower. 
The  broad  banana  spreads  its  varied  leaves; 

Some  float  proud  silken  banners  to  the  sky, 
Some  tattered,  as  when  valiant  host  retrieves 

The  gory  field;  some  scroll-like  rise  on  high — 
All  nature  bathed  in  sunlight  I    Proud  magnolias  shield 

The  feathered  warblers  in  their  cool,  deep  groves; 
A  denser  shadow  doth  the  woodland  yield 

Than  when  in  early  spring  they  sang  thoir  loves, 
Lo!  the  fall  harvest,  with  its  golden  sheaves  I 

The  swift  hands  sweeping  down  each  rustling  blade! 
The  sickle  flashing  in  the  felling  leaves  I 

The   reapers   resting   in  the   oak-tree's   shade  1 
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The   smell   of  new-grown   clover  I     'Mid  the  green 

The   white,   crisp,   tufted   blossoms   spriaging  up, 
Bordering  low  rilla,  tliat  flow  in  silver  sheen 

And  yield  to  browsing  herds  a  nectared  cup ; 
The  towering  poplar  with  his  silvery  rind, 

The  willow  drooping  by  the  rippling  tide, 
The  veteran  oak  with  his  loved  ivy  twined. 

The  palm's  umbrageous  branches  flowing  wide  — 
All  nature  in  her  zenith  I  her  meridian  glow. 

Her  full-orbed  glory  to  the  moistening  brim — 
Her  chalioe  filled — one  drop  to  overflow — 

The  tiniest  grain  to  overrun  the  rim. 
Lead   on,  through  meadows  of  the  asphodel, 

Pale  phantom  flowers  that  bloom  by  Lethe's  stream; 
TMne  is  a  brief,  bright  day  —  a  weird  spell ! 

Thy  presence  but  a  gorgeous  summer-dream  I 


OVEE  THE  EIVEE. 

1  wao   a  beautiful   Undl     It   aro-ie  m   my   dieam, 
Verdant    an  1  vane  I    ind  flashing  la  light 
Uhoral   with  so  igg   of  many   a   stream 
That   sung  itaelf  on   ti   the   ooein   ot  night 

Ferrvman    fcrr(  nan    row   me   across 
To  tl  at  beauteous  land  on  the  othpr  side 

This  rnerl— It  runs  Ike  i  mve  of  flo»s 
Through  the  beautcrus  land  mine  t\e  hath  descried, 

0  er   the   cilm   witer^   gliding   awav 

Lightly  the  rower  iwajs  to  the  oir 
Hal  my  warm  cheek  is  moist  with  the  spriy 

Newer  ■we  draw  to  the  beautiiul  shore  1 

The  glomus  land  which  ■appeared  to  m\    vien  — 

Its  zephyry  clouds  like  mountains  i  elow 
Floating  far   lown  the  ethei   of  hi  e 

Golden   and  crimson    and  azure    and  snow 

inl  the   n\ei  s   still  smging   eermore  to  the  sea, 

Or  aleepmg   in   shade   while  the  bright  stars  Ijok   down, 
Ilu^hpd  b>    the   aoml   of  their     wn   melodj 

IjiMug   lack   t     tie   night  ciucen   her   silveij    ciown. 
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"\\Ii  t  1    t)i     claiif;     flat  coi  ^     ler  ii-\    ^ight? 

^\  here   ai  e   tlie  fiel  is   in  i  tlie   torests   ot  pride  ? 
"Where  are  the  ^'Uleya  all  glowing  m  light? 

The  heautejus  land  which  mine  eye  hath  descried. 

Ah  //ce  lie  put  waters  I    No  more  shall  I  thirst  1 
Tlie  coDlmg  wavelet    it  meeteth  my  hand; 

Out  from  the  hillside  the  clear  diops  burst; 
I  stoop  I    but  it  fades  m  the  beddtd  sit  I. 

I   muit  tarry   awhile  I     We   will   moni    the   bart   here  — 

Crossing  the   river   at   pventide 
Far    U  tilt  those  beautiful    h  res  appeir 

Which  Reemed  but  to  bor  ler  the  rivcj  s  side. 

Weill    I  must  on.    'Tis  a  desolate  way, 

Night   Cometh,   too!     Ah  I    where   is   the   land? 

How  distant  I  how  diml  how  it  fadeth  away  I 
It   seemed  by   this   winding   river  spanned 

Chill  comes  the  north  wind ;    I  falter !    No  light  1 
Still  wander  I  on.    No  gleaming  of  day ; 

The  beautiful  land  fades  afer  from  my  sight; 
Surely  those  mists  must  have  led  me  astray ! 

"Ahl  there's  a  river  far  darker  than  this  — 
Shrink   notl     Ita   waves  bear  thee   out  to  the   shore 

Of  the  beautiful  land  —  to  thy  vision  of  bliss ; 
They  who  have  crossed  it  return  nevermore. 

"Shudder  not,  traveller  1  No  ill  doth  betide 
Thy  bark  on  the  shores  of  that  perilous  sea ; 

High  rolls  the  wave,  but  sure  is  the  guide 
Who  waits  on  the  .banks  of  that  river  for  thee." 

Back  o'er  the  waters  my  vision  flits  by  I 
False  were  the  meteors  that  led  me  astray ; 

My  beautiful  land,  with  its  bright  gilded  sty, 
1   sought  it   all   over   life's   desolate   way. 


"HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP." 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
When  the  iast  sun-rays  faded  from  the  drooping  flowei^, 
And  slowly  waned  the  day  of  June's  long,  sultry  hours, 
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Soffly  those  words  had  faUeii  on  the  quiet  air. 
Softly  I  as  with  a  low  and  half-unuttered  prayer ; 
A  prayer  I  or  dreaming,  a  pondering  o'er  the  promise  fraught 
Within  them  I  a  solace,  which  the  sorrowing  that  moment  caught ; 
"  Oh,  priceless  gift  —  this  sweet  lieart-alumher  —  after  years  of  pain, 
Of  agony  I  hopes  blighted,  oi  deferred  I  —  of  love  all  lost,  all  vain  — 
This  peace !  this  calm  I  here  lying,  hushed  in  the  deep  heart -rest  1 
Father,  thy  last  great  hlessing,  and  thy  high  behest." 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
They  do  hut  sleep  1    Therefore  were  they  so  passive  in  ray  ivild  unrest, 
With  smile,  dread  I  fixed  i  immobile  I  the  lips  I  madly  pressed ; 
Lips  e'er  to  mine  still  clinging,  passion-breathing  pulae  of  the  fond  heart : 
Lost  love !  lost  life  I  that  was  of  mine  its  beat,  its  treasured  part. 
O  weary  heart,  't  is  past  I  of  earth,  all  yearnings,  hopes,  and  fears. 
Eest,  weary  lids,  cast  down  with  weight  of  unshed  tears. 
0  busy  hands,  thus  to  be  clasped,  so  still,  for  evermore  1 
.0  wayworn  feet,  thy  wanderings  all  past — the  strife  all  o'er, 
Bleeding  and  straying  thou  hast  found  the  path  and  rest  I 
Father,  thy  last  great  blessing,  and  thy  high  behest. 

"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
Here  we  find  rest !    Here,  where  the  pale,  wild  violets  creep ; 
Hei-e,  where  this  chasm  yawned  1  that  was  so  dark,  and  dread,  and  deep ; 
Here,  where  the  sounds  of  the  great  human  sea  sweep  fitful  in, 
And  men  with  supple  tread  pass  on,  still  on,  amid  the  din, 
Unheeding  of  the  single  waves  that  speed  the  dark  headlands  by. 
To  join  the  white  phantom-billows  of  the  dread  Eternity  I 
'Tis  but  a  grave  —  this  chasm ;  I  shudder  not,  nor  weep,  nor  shrink 
In  dread  and  loathing;  neither  of  torpor  or  decay  I  think — 
Only  of  the  stiU  hands,  folded  in  their  first,  true  rest  I 
Father,  thy  last  great  blessing,  and  thy  high  behest. 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
And  thus  wait  I  the  coming  of  the  night,  and  hope  and  pray. 
Father,  oh,  give  me  rest !    Thk  is  a  long,  a  dai'k,  a  dreary  day. 
If  I  have  murmured,  and  my  burden  have  not  meekly  borne. 
Pity  thy  child  I  this  weight  I  My  soul,  how  lost,  how  wrecked,  how  lorn  1 
If  in  one  hour  of  the  many  thou  'st  within  my  lot 
Decreed,  thy  mercy  I  have  doubted.  Father,  let  it  be  all  forgot. 
If  in  the  measure  of  life's  sorrows  thou  'st  meted  out  to  me, 
I  have  been  vain,  aelf-glorified,  like  the  prond  Pharisee, 
Still  fold  me  to  thy  heart  —  oh  I  grant  thy  promise  —  rest  1 
Father,  thy  last  great  blessing,  and  thy  high  behest. 
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TIIEEMOIGNE  OF  FEAN-CE. 


"Acrime  tojiuuish!  A  people  to  revenge!  A  kiug  to  dethrone!"  The 
red  flag  witli  this  device  was  raised  on  higli,  by  tlie  stoutest  of  a  band  of 
Amazons,  wlio  marcbed  daily  through  tbe  streets  of  Pai-is,  inciting  the 
poorer  classes  to  aid  in  the  "great  work"  of  the  Revolution.  "Thou  may- 
est,  0  woman  of  iniquity,  blot  out  at  least  a  part  of  that  rallying  lie  — a 
king  to  dethrone!  Louis  Oapet,  the  last  of  the  Bourbons,  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block  this  awful  day.    A  crime  to  punish ! 

"  Of  what  crimes  can  you  and  your  hellish  crew  dare  to  constitute  your- 
selves the  judges  and  avengers?  A  people  fo  revenge!  Is  not  the  blood  of 
the  people  flowing  like  water,  filling  the  streets  and  sewers  of  Paris  !  Ory 
ye  for  more?  Are  ye  the  people?  The  scum  and  canaille?  The  veiy  atmos- 
phere you  breathe  is  tainted  with  your  foul  being," 

"A  Girondist!  a  Girondist!"  exclaimed  many  voices  of  the  crowd,  who, 
with  horrid  imprecations  and  menacing  gestures,  surrounded  the  luckless 
speaker. 

"Seize  him!  down  with  him!    Away  with  him  to  the  Coneiei^erie." 

"Not  until  we  wash  him  clean  in  this  dainty  batli,"  said  another.  Her 
words  gave  the  impetus  to  her  companions,  and  they  seized  and  dragged  Mm 
along  the  muddy  streets,  casting  him  into  a  black  and  stagnant  pool  near, 
and  made  him  an  object  loatiisome  to  behold.  "Take  that  to  cool  your 
ardor  for  the  king,"  said  one. 

"One  more  for  the  block,"  said  another.  "And  a  right  royal-looting 
head  it  is,  too  -—  or  was  before  the  bath  1 "  exclaimed  a  third. 

"France  will  be  freed  of  them  shortly!"  exclaimed  an  enthusfast,  who 
bore  on  high  the  tri-colored  ensign  with  its  significant  inscription;  "but  it 
may  take  seas  of  blood,  such  as  flows  to-day  in  the  Place  de  Revolution,  for 
her  regeneration,  to  wash  away  her  shame  I  We,  the  down-trodden,  rise  in 
the  fulness  of  our  vengeance — in  our  terror  and  our  might!  Plebeians! 
They  say  it  in  scorn !  80  we  are  I  Yet  they  bend  their  haughty  spirits  to 
us.  They  cringe,  and  kneel,  and  pray  us  mercy !  Here  is  more  fuel  to  feed 
the  flame  that  ascends  to  the  high  heavens — a  holocaust!  On  with  him! 
An  aristocrat  1    Death  to  all  who  wear  not  the  tri-colors  I " 

The  last  speaker  was  Thermoigne.  Aspasia  had  become  Bellona — the 
leader  of  this  band  of  Amazons,  known  as  the  "Women  of  the  Mountains." 
They  went  about  from  place  to  place,  aa-med  with  cutlasses,  cluljs,  and 
other  deadly  weapons,  menacing  and  often  dealing  death  to  the  class  which 
they  hated,  drawing  into  their  dangerous  vortex  those  who  were  writhing 
under  the  pangs  of  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  from  the  aristocrats,  working 
upon  the  worst  passions  of  tlie  peasantry,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  in  the 
destruction  of  the  nobility.     The  crude  but  impassioned  eloquence  of  the 
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master-spirit,  Thennoigne,  drew  from  their  peaceful  liomes  in  the  provinces 
tliousaiids  of  followers.  It  transformed  the  gentlest  feminine  spirit  into  the 
ruthless  and  daring  Pythoness.  Secure  in  the  protection  of  the  powers  of 
the  time  being,  their  lawlessness  tnew  no  bounds. 

The  "Women  of  the  Mountain"  and  the  "Furies  of  the  Guillotiae"  were 
one  and  the  same — thrae  demons  that  thronged  around  the  scaiTold  and 
profened  the  solemnity  of  death,  the  martyrdom  of  the  ting,  with  theii  wild 
songs  and  frenzied  gestures,  the  "rigadoon,"  the  half  dance,  half  ditty  that 
mocked  the  death-agony  of  many  a  noble  of  France.  After  abandoning  her 
licentious  life,  which  did  not  aatiafy  her  cravings  for  revenge,  Thermoigne 
aaaumed  a  stern  and  majestic  bearing,  and  went  forth  into  the  great  areija 
of  wildest  carnage,  where  the  nobles  and  aristocracy  were  the  victims  of  the 
enraged  and  ferocious  mass. 

Her  gift  of  eloquence  had  been  fostered  and  improved.  She  hung  in  rap- 
tures upon  the  debates  of  the  great  men  of  the  day,  and  brought  their  words, 
grafted  with  her  own,  to  aid  her  purposes.  Her  hatred  was  directed  in  its 
intensity  to  the  many  whom  the  excess  of  crime,  committed  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  had  rendered  moderate  in  their  views.  One  of  those  they  met,  who 
had  regretted,  in  the  iirst  outbreak,  the  part  he  had  assumed,  and  who  had 
mourned  the  unfortunate  monarch  that  yielded  up  his  life  that  memorable 
mora — mourned  him  with  a  grief  and  remorse  that  in  its  vehemence  made 
him  reckless  of  consequences,  caused  him  to  hurry  on  his  late  in  thus  address- 
ing this  band,  the  terror  to  every  heart  wherein  a  drop  of  noble  blood  coursed. 
He  felt  that  when  he  uttered  those  words  he  pronounced  his  own  doom. 
Ah,  well,  it  would  have  come  later  I  Thought  he,  what  signifies  a  week  or 
a  month  of  life  now  ? 

Thermoigne  was  now  in  her  thirtieth  year.  She  wore  in  her  marches  and 
pageantry  her  martial  dress  —  a  tight  boddice  and  short  skirt  of  dark  cloth, 
hat  a  la  Henri  7 F!,  with  heavy  plumes  faUiag  upon  her  shoulders— the 
honorary  sabre  accorded  her  as  being  one  of  tJie  first  to  scale  the  ramparts 
of  the  Bastile ;  pistols  adorned  her  belt.  Her  &ce  and  whole  physique  had 
undergone  a  marked  change.  The  soft  delicacy  of  her  features  had  given 
place  to  a  sterner  and  coarser  mould  of  beauty.  Her  skin  was  browned  by 
exposure,  her  hair  had  become  coarse  and  dull  —  perhaps  it  lacked  the  care 
with  which  she  once  used  to  cherish  it;  as  it  was,  it  hung  unfestened  over 
her  shoulders,  giving  her  a  reckless  and  strange  appearance.  The  contour 
of  youth  had  gone  from  face  and  form.  Stern  and  warring  passions  had  left 
their  impress  on  her  knitted  brows  and  compressed  lips,  and  in  harsh  mean- 
ings upon  her  once  ftiultleaaly  beaufifid  face.  Thermoigne,  having  just 
reached  middle  age,  was  becoming  prematurely  old.  But  her  energy  of  body 
as  well  as  that  of  mind  was  increased,  her  movements  were  hurried,  her 
words  few  and  to  the  point,  her  powers  of  endurance  inexhaustible. 

She  would  harangue  the  multitude  for  hours,  without  the  appearance  of 
flagging,  either  in  bodily  strength  or  in  vehement  and  impaaaioncd  language 
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and  gesticulation.  One  of  her  desires  was  to  construct  upon  the  site  of  tho 
Bastile,  the  Temple  of  Liberty.  To  this  she  hrought  her  powerful  oratoiy. 
"  A  matchless  piece  of  eloquence,  picturesque  and  seductive,"  says  a  historian ; 
"  it  would  almost  have  moved  the  stones  she  invoked  to  come  to  her  aid." 

She  took  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  at  the  prisons.  At  the  prison  of 
St.  Pelegie  she  met  with  or  sought  a  singular  encounter,  which  shall  he  men- 
tioned hereafter. 

To  the  prison  of  St.  Pelegie,  Thermoigne  bent  her  course  one  May  morn- 
ing, in  the  zenith  of  her  career.  In  thia  building  were  the  moat  hardened 
criminals  —  women,  dissolute  and  utterly  abandoned;  and  with  them,  in 
the  same  apartment,  were  at  times  the  noble  of  birth  and  purest  of  virtue. 
To  one  of  the  latter  was  the  visit  of  Thermoigne.  She  entered  the  room 
common  to  all.  The  one  whom  ahe  sought  was  sitting  apart  from  those  who 
were  recklessly  killing  remorse  and  the  slow,  dragging  hours  in  various 
ways ;  silent,  thoughtful,  sad ;  her  doom  written  in  unmistakable  lines  with 
the  cold,  skeleton  fingers  around  the  compressed  mouth  —  in  the  sad  and 
unearthly  look  ^ — the  unmoving  eye,  that  was  already  glaring  into  worlds 
celestial.  The  victim  was  young,  though  not  in^youth's  earliest  bloom  — 
lair,  even  with  agony  stamped  on  every  feature. 

Even  her  deep  despair  and  her  sorrow  had  not  wornout  those  delicate 
tracings  that  marked  her  birth  and  origin.  Hers  was  the  beauty  of  the 
haughty  lip,  and  regal  brow,  and  flasMng  eyes.  She  sat  apart  from  the  rest, 
with  whom  she  could  have  no  feeling  in  common — still,  calm,  apathetic; 
her  head  leaning  upon  the  hand  which  rested  on  the  wooden  table,  whereon 
lay  her  last  rejected  meal.  She  was  evidently  possessed  with  but  the  one 
thought.  The  decree  passed  that  day  by  the  dread  tribunal,  that  always 
found  causes  why  the  accused  broi^ht  before  them  should  die — never  why 
they  should  not.  She  was  collecting  and  concentrating  her  enei^i^,  calling 
upon  the  blood  of  a  royal  stock  to  flow  without  one  craven  chill  on  cheeks 

"Lady,"  said  Thermoigne,  as  she  stood  unheeded  by  her  side,  "I  come 
not  at  your  bidding — you  know  me  not- — yet  I  trust  that  I  may  be  none 
the  less  welcome.    I  would  wish  to  sei-ve  you." 

The  head  was  raised  slowly,  the  face  turned  listlessly  to  look  upon  the 
person  who  thus  addressed  her.  There  was  no  trembling  accent  whidi  might 
be  attributed  to  a  sudden  trepidation  arising  from  hope.  Her  reply  was 
given  almost  mechanically,  the  words  were  so  slow  and  measured : 

"Friend,  I  thank  you;  but  none  can  serve  me  now  but  Christ,  who  died 
for  me — an  ignominious  death  like  mine.  I  aui  condemned  to-day  by  the 
Tribunal." 

"Are  you  resigned,  and  ready  to  die?  " 

"Ah,  no;  that  is  it,"  she  answered,  warming  ivith  the  subject,  until  a 
feint  flush  came  upon  the  marble  whiteness  of  her  skin. 

"I  am  condemned  to  die  in  three  days.     Only  think  what  a  little  time  — 
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Friday!  I  shudder,  I/ear— ijie  royal  blood  tliat  is  in  ttese  veins  is  recreant 
in  tbia  hour  of  trial.  It  rtuis  cold.  See  you  not  how  I  start  and  tremble  at 
the  name  of  Guillotine?  Look  you,  in  my  very  finger  enda  this  same  coward 
blood  forsakes  them.  I  kneel  I  I  pray !  Here  while  this  noise  and  obscen- 
ity goes  on,  I  pray  for  strength  in  my  need."  "  It  will  come  at  the  gnillo- 
tine,"  replied  the  visitor.  "Do  not  fear  for  this.  You  will  be  courageous 
enough,  or  at  least  you  can  assume  it,  as  many  do.  What  is  all  this  calm- 
ness but  pride?  But  I  can  serve  you;  let  us  talk  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
can  do  so.  In  an  hour  the  gates  are  closed ;  we  must,  therefore,  be  brief. 
Your  day  of  doom  is  fixed.  I  knew  that  before  I  came  here.  I  knew  it 
years  ago.  I  could  have  read  to  you  from  the  stars — aa  I  did  the  fate  of 
your  child.  Were  not  my  words  true  ?  I  read  the  doom  of  your  companion, 
the  queen;  you  did  not  ask  me  then  of  your  own  fiite,  which  I  plainly  fore- 
saw. It  was  the  destiny  of  the  child  that  you  would  have.  I  did  read,  you 
remember;  w^  it  not  truth?    Have  you  ever  yet  beheld  her?" 

"Nol  no!  never  have  I  beheld  my  first-born;  my  heart  is  crushed,  my 
spirit  broken  ever  since  then.  0  God,  if  even  at  this  dread  hour  I  could 
see  her,  I  could  die  in  peace ! " 

"  Alaa  I  unfortunate  being,  you  know  cot  what  you  ask.  She  is  not  one 
whom  a  mother  would  be  proud  to  claim,  an,d  especially  one  in  your  perO, 
and  with  your  pride.  Would  you  like  to  hear  of  her  in  her  sunken  and 
degraded  state  ?  " 

"  I  would !  I  would  !    Speak  of  her,  I  pray  you." 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  should  shock  you  with  the  recital?  I  fear  that 
it  would  unhinge  your  nerves,  and  make  your  sorrows  too  weighty." 

"No;  I  wiU  hear.  I  implore  —  command  you  to  tell  me  what  you  know. 
Bring  her  hither  ere  I  die;  he  her  soul  black  and  hideous,  still  is  she  my 
chUd  I " 

"  Well,  be  calm ;  you  will  see  her  ere  many  days." 

"  Where  ?     Is  it  possible  that  I  shall  see  her  here  in  my  prison  ?  " 

"  No,  not  here.     At  the  guillotine." 

"  0  just  and  merciliil  Redeemer,  is  she  to  die  this  death  ?  " 

"Not  to  die— no,  no,  lar  from  it;  to  dam^A  the  dance  of  death.  She  is  one 
of  the  furies  who  haunt  and  cling  round  the  guillotine." 

"Woman,  who  art  thou,  thus  to  tear  my  heart  in  pieces?  What,  ohi 
what  of  harm,  have  I  or  has  aught  of  mine  done  to  you,  that  you  should  kill 
me  with  thtee  lies,  the  invention  of  your  wicked  brain." 

"lean  listen;  lean  be  forbearing  and  m^nanimous.  You  are  to  die! 
What  I  have  spoken  is  truth,  and  only  truth.    Would  you  have  more  ?  " 

"  Yes,  go  on ;  you  cannot  stab  me  more  deeply  than  you  have.  Clear  up 
this  dark  mystery.  Who  has  conceived  and  carried  out  this  fiendish  plot  to 
steal  my  child,  and  devote  her  to  a  life  of  crime?  Speak,  or  I  cannot  hold 
you  guiltless." 

"That  I  can  pass  over  too.     What  power  have  you  to  punish,  if  I  were 
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culpalile?  And  so  far  as  my  art,  you  know,  can  read,  I  will  give  you  tlie 
history ; 

"  A  deep  wrong  led  to  this  vengeance.  Your  husband  betrayed  a  beauti- 
ful and  sinless  peasant,  who  lived  in  a  peaceful  cottage  upon,  the  silveiy, 
murmuring  Loire.  He  assumed  a  false  character,  and  brought  himself  to 
her  level  to  sKow  her  afterward  how  high  he  was  aboye  her,  and  that  never, 
in  the  long  journey  of  life,  should  their  paths  he  crossed  by  each  other.  The 
girl  had  high,  hot  blood.  She  was  not  noble ;  but  she  was  revengeful  — 
daring  I    Her  hate  was  implacable  and  deadly,  as  her  acts  have  shown," 

"  My  God  I  ia  this,  can  this  be  true  ?  was  he  so  base  ?  And  she  was  very 
beautiful  you  say?" 

"  Ah !  radiant,  unsurpassed.  Her  beauty  had  all  the  heads  of  Paris  turned 
for  »  while.    But  you  were  very  fair  too ;  fairer  by  iar  than  now." 

"Fairer  than  she?" 

"No,  no;  I  cannot  vouch  for  that.  I  leave  you,  when  I  bring  hei' to  your 
recollection,  to  decide  that  point.  You  remember  your  bridal  robe,  embroi- 
dered so  skilfully — such  labor  spent  and  such  taste  displayed?" 

"  Of  course,  I  do ;  but  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  You  remember  the  embroidereaa  who  brought  it  to  you,  and  who  was  so 
wondrous  fair  that  you  could  scarce  keep  your  eyes  from  her  fiice  long 
enough  to  look  at  the  work  of  her  fingers?" 

"  I  do  remember.  She  was  incomparable  for  one  of  her  class.  You  do 
not  mean  that  she  waa — " 

"  I  mean  that  she  was  your  husband's  victim,"  said  Thermoigne,  bitterly, 
her  anger  stirred  still  deeper  by  the  remark  which  drew  that  fatal  line 
between  the  proud  and  the  lowly.  Surely,  Thermoigne,  your  desires  must 
be  sated — the  end  of  your  life  accomplished.  This  bleeding  heart!  its 
trust  that  you  have  taken  away,  leaving  it  cold  and  dead.  Then,  the  proud 
head  that  is  to  lay  upon  the  block — -will  not  this  stay  youi  remorseless 
hand?  No,  not  yet;  your  object,  the  chief  one,  is  yet  to  be  accomplished — a 
secret  of  deep  importance  to  yon,  to  he  drawn  from  those  white  lips. 

"  The  hour  is  but  half  expired.  As  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  wOl  linger  no 
longer.    By  your  discomposure,  I  feel  that  I  have  already  stayed  too  long."  , 

''Stay  yet  a  while,  for  the  solitude  of  this  place  ia  horrible;  even  with 
these  around  me,  I  am  as  if  I  were  in  a  deaert.  You  are  a  link  of  the  outer 
world,  that  I  would  fain  not  sever  so  soou.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  service 
y'ou  would  render  me?" 

"1  would  bear  to  your  husband  your  last  iiijunetions  — take  to  him  any 
love-token  you  might  wish  to  send." 

"My  husband,  thank  Heaven,  is  far  from  here;  far  from  this  camival  of 
blood.    He  ia,  I  hope,  safe  on  the  borders.    You  cannot  serve  me  thus." 

"  I  foresaw  this,  and  can  tell  you  the  spot  that  holds  him  now,  at  this 
moment,  far  better  than  you  can  yourself" 

"Tell  me,  then,  for  1  do  sorely  doubt  you." 
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"  He  is  in  England  1  " 

"  No,  no,  not  so ;  there  your  skill  fails.  Three  days  ago  he  had  not  loft 
France ;  he  only  hoped  to  he  ahle  to  do  so." 

"  Eight,  truly  spoken;  he  wss  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  emhark. 
Since  then,  propitious  winds  have  borne  him  across  the  Channel.  He  left 
Havre  disgnised  as  a  fisherman,  and  is  secure  from  his  eaemies." 

"(Jod  be  praised!  this  is  a  consolation  in  death.  Ah,  myEthisl  God  grant 
that  he  may  not,  hearing  of  my  denouncement,  return  with  the  vain  hope  of 
saving  me." 

"  He  would  return,  think  you?  But  why  need  I  ask  this?  He  loves  you; 
that  is  my  answer.  T  is  well  I  But,  lady,  can  I  not,  after  this  turbulence  is 
passed,  tell  him  of  my  last  hour  with,  you — give  to  him  some,  pledge  of 
your  love  for  him  and  remembrance,  which  even  the  dread  of  death  could 
not  affright?" 

"  That  is  done ;  but  yesterday  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  a  ring  and 
other  mementos  for  him." 

"  You  did  yesterday,  but  those  hands  are  doomed ;  they  will  have  no  power 
over  your  behest  in  a  week  after  your  death.  Those  fair,  soft  fingers  will  be 
useless  as  your  own.  So  will  pass  away  from  this  earth  all  those  whom  you 
would  intmst," 

"Sever,  then,  from  my  head  a  lock  of  hair  — the  longest  and  glossiest  I 
I  will  write  one  line.  I  cannnt  steady  my  hand  for  more.  Give  these  to  him 
with  my  blessing;  I  water  them  with  ray  tears." 

"  I  promise  you  iaitliiiilly  that  I  will  render  yon  this  service.  It  is  beau- 
teous, and  silken,  andsoft— this  lock  of  hair  I  So  it  looked  years  ago,  the 
night  of  your  bridal.    I  could  never  forget  its  lustre." 

"  You  knew  me,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  you  more  than  once.  But  one  I  loved  knew  you  far  better. 
Farewell !  The  hour  is  spent  I  They  summon  forth  all  who  are  not  inmates 
of  St.  Pelagie." 

"  Farewell  I  You  have  been  harsh,  but  I  fot^ve  you.  Execute  my  mis- 
sion. Give  him  that  lock  which  I  severed  from  the  head  he  loved;  tell  him 
ithas  been  watered  withmy  tears;  that  those  words  are  written  as  withmy  blood. 
Tell  him  that  my  heart  never  swerved  from  its  devotion  to  my  God,  to  him, 
and  to  France.  Do  this,  say  this,  and  may  God  shield  you  from  a  death 
like  mine !    Stay  I    Shall  we  meet  no  more  ?    It  is  three  days  yet ! " 

"  We  shall  meet  again  but  once  1 " 

"  You  will  come  here  then  ?  " 

"  No,  at  the  guillotine  1 " 

"  You  will  attend  me  thither !  Ah,  bless  you !  Strange,  wonderful  being ! 
Who  and  what  art  thou  ?  " 

"  I  am  Tliermoigne! " 

"Thermoigne!  leader  of  the  hands  of  lawless  and  ferocious  and  inhu- 
man women!     Tliou  art  she?  O  woman  !  woman  !  you  arc  my  deadliest  fue. 
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You  have  betrayed  me.  You  have  stolen  from  my  lips  the  plai;e  of  his 
coDceaJment — to  use  it  to  his  ruin.  Ethis  I  !oat,  betrayed  by  me,  who  would 
have  died  to  save  you." 

"  It  is  but  retribution !  I  was  betrayed  by  him,  and  I  in  turn  am  the  be- 
trayer I  Ah,  you  do  not  recognize  in  me  the  embroidereas,  whose  beauty  you. 
have  extolled  and  declared  unusual  for  one  of  her  class.  I  am  not  nobly 
born,  I  am  a  peasant  of  the  Loire,  but  I  am  braver  than  you.  Farewell,  yon 
will  behold  me  and  to' — your  child  —  in  three  days." 

There  was  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor  as  the  door  closed  and  shut  out 
Thermoigne.  The  womeo,  who  had  not  heeded  the  conversation,  hurried  to 
the  side  of  the  pale,  spectral  being.  They  raised  her  up  tenderly ;  her  silent 
grief  had  awed  them  into  respect.  The  gentle  fiice  had  moved  them  to  pity, 
all  their  attempts  to  bring  back  her  spirit  to  consciousness  were  vain.  The 
guillotine  was  cheated  of  a  victim,   . 

Not  long  after,  in  the  Abbaye,  in  the  September  carnage,  Thermoigne  met 
her  betrayer,  whom  she  had,  by  the  information  gained  of  his  wife,  placed 
there.  He  never  knew  until  this  day  by  whose  agency  he  had  been  arrested ; 
but  there  were  secret  spies,  euemies,  and  hirelings  prowling  about,  and  he 
never  suspected  the  agency  of  Thermoigne.  Here  they  met  in  the  massacre. 
She  confronted  him  in  her  martial  dress,  hesitating  for  a  moment  in  her  in- 
tention of  plunging  her  sabre  into  his  heart.  She  held  it  high  above  him. 
It  was  ready  to  descend,  but  fell  harmless  by  her  side,  "  It  is  too  quick," 
thought  she.  "  He  must  have  days  and  nights  of  lingering  torture,  and  then, 
■from  that  soft  pillow  of  rest,  pa^  to  Hades." 

"  I  have  come  I "  she  exclaimed,  aa  she  threw  open  the  door  of  his  cell. 
"  Do  not  wave  me  back  with  that  white,  soft  hand  of  yours.  You  know  not 
what  I  bring  I " 

"Pardon?"  asked  he,  starting  up  wildly  in  vague  hope. 

"  Fool,  no !  Think  you  that  /would  be  the  bearer  of  that?  1  would  east 
it  to  the  flames  and  let  you  perish  first." 

"  For  Qod's  sake,  woman,  leave  me  !  I  wronged  you,  it  is  true.  Have  I 
not  atoned?  WiU  not  my  bleeding  trunk,  which  you  shall  ere  many  daya 
behold,  suffice  to  sate  your  mad  desires  ?    Begone,  I  pray  you  I" 

"  Ere  I  depart,  then,  take  this.  Open  it  I  One  you  loved  well  gave  it  to 
me.    Ha !  you  are  flushed  now  1    You  know  that  silken  treaa  of  her  hair !  " 

"  How  came  you  by  this  ?  By  what  revulsion  of  earth  or  heaven  did  aught 
of  hers  reach  you  ?  " 

"  1  visited  her  in  prison  in  another  guise  than  this,  I  wrung  from  her  the 
secret  of  youi  hiding-place.  I  told  her  of  your  daughter  and  hers.  But, 
forsooth,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  she  wiU  be  at  your  death  agony  1  The  youngest 
and  fiiirest  of  our  band  is  she— -you  wiO  observe  her,  if  you  are  not  blind 
with  fear,  at  the  guillotine.  You  remember  the  story  of  her  death,  when  a 
child.  That  was  hut  a  plan  of  mine  to  prevent  the  search,  which,  being  pro- 
secuted so  rigorously,  might  have  ended  in  success. 
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"This  daughter  of  yours  lives,  Ste  is  fair — -very  like  lier  mother  I  Shall 
I  bring  her  hither  to-day?  She  is  here  now.  Hear  yon  not  the  riot,  tlie 
oaths,  the  imprecations,  the  shrieks  of  the  vietiins?  The  castle  is  thronged 
from  dome  to  cellar  with  us.  Your  daughter  haa  a  share  in  aiding  this  pur- 
gation. She  comes  —  she  is  on  the  stairway  right  above  us;  shall  I  bring 
her  to  her  father's  arms  1 " 

"No,  nol  Thermoigne,  spare  me  this,  in  God's  name.  Kill  me  now,  or 
leave  me.    Oh !  would  to  God  my  hour  had  already  come !  " 

He  was  spared  from  the  massacre  for  the  guillotine.  Thermoigne's  last 
interview,  the  eight  before  his  death,  was  remarkable  as  the  sealing  act  of 
her  vengeance  and  ferocity. 

She  entered  in  her  martial  attire,  with  a  gay  and  careless  bearing  that 
mocked  the  agony  of  the  doomed  man. 

She  danced  around  the  room  of  the  prison  with  her  companions,  and 
sang  wild  songs,  and  nttered  coarse,  taunting  jeste  of  the  morrow's  jubilee 
that  they  would  have  at  the  scaffold.  Every  nerve  in  his  weakened  and 
emaciated  form  thrilled  with  the  cold  shudder  of  death  at  the  fearful  allu- 
sions ;  yet  he  sat  silent,  with  folded  arms,  affecting  a  stoical  mood,  which  was 
iar  from  his  real  state.  There  was  one  in  this  terrible  pandemonium  of  im- 
sexed  womanhood,  that  sent  a  shudder  of  horror  to  hb  soul. 

"  The  youngest  and  fairest  I "  He  thought  of  those  words.  The  likeness 
to  his  martyred  wife  was  unmistakable.  The  fearful  conviction  flashed  upon 
his  soul  and  settled  there.  Significant  smiles  and  gestures  from  his  torment- 
ors sealed  the  conviction  and  seared  his  brain.  That  night  the  last  ray  of 
reason  fled;  his  dark  eyes,  vacant  and  lustreless,  looked  upon  the  terrible 
paraphernalia  of  death  without  a  glance  betokening  a  realization  of  his  fate 
— ■  an  apathy  that  half  defeated  the  Yengeance  of  his  persecutors.  He  died. 
The  object  and  end  of  the  sinful  life  of  Thermoigne  being  gained,  she  grad- 
ually relaxed  in  her  work  of  vengeance.  The  band,  under  new  auspices, 
disappeared  altogether  in  1795. 

By  a  strange  contradiction  in  her  nature,  she  sank  into  a  deep  melancholy 
after  the  death  of  Ethis  and  the  accomplishment  of  her  vengeance— a 
change  that  was  oniinous.  Her  reason  wavered,  and  was  at  length  totally 
overthrown.  She  lived  a  hopeless  and  revolting  maniac  through  twenty-four 
years  of  durance,  and  died  at  last,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Louis  XVIII.,  an 
object  of  universal  detestation  and  execration. 
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THE  subject  of  this  sketcb,  Mrs.  Louise  Clack,  of  New  Orleans,  is 
a  Northenier  by  birth  ;  but  having  been  from  her  infancy  associated 
with  the  South  by  the  ties  of  interest  and  relationship,  she  was,  in 
feeling,  a  Southerner,  even  before  her  marriage,  at  a  very  early  age, 
with  Mr.  Clack,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  made  her  in  heart  and  soul  indissolobly 
united  to  our  country  and  our  people.  Since  her  marriage,  her  con- 
stant residence  at  the  South,  her  love  for  its  people,  and  her  devotion  to 
and  sufferings  for  its  cause,  have  made  her,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  Southerner,  and  fully  entitled  to  a  place  among  Southern  writers. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  current  of  her  life  glided 
on  as  smooth  and  smiling  as  a  summer  sea.  The  wife  of  a  prosperous 
lawyer  in  New  Orleans,  her  time  was  passed  in  the  pursuit  of  innocent 
pleasures,  in  dispensing  elegant  hospitalities  among  her  numerous 
friends,  and  in  the  delightful  cares  of  wifehood  and  maternity.  It  is 
well  said  that  "  the  happiest  nations  have  no  history  ; "  and  if  this  be 
true  of  nations,  it  is  certainly  no  less  true  of  individuals. 

When  "  halcyon  broods  over  the  face  of  the  deep ; "  when  not  a 
storm  disturbs  the  deep  serenity  of  the  soul ;  when  not  a  cloud  so  large 
as  a  man's  hand  glooms  on  the  horizon  of  the  future  —  what  then  can 
the  historian  or  the  biographer  find  to  say  1  But  when  calamity  comes  ; 
when  danger  threatens ;  when  the  "  times  that  try  ^nen'i  souls  "  are 
upon  us,  and  we  see  the  spirit  of  a  "  weak  woman  "  arise  in  tlie  ma- 
jesty of  its  strength  to  confront  disaster  and  battle  single-handed  with 
adverse  fortune,  what  nobler  theme  could  poet  or  historian  desire? 
Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  life  we  would  portray  ;  a  life,  alas !  too  like 
in  its  leading  features  to  the  lives  of  thousands  more  of  our  unfortu- 
nate countrywomen  during  and  since  the  late  terrible  struggle.  When 
Beauregard's  call  for  aid  rang  trumpet-like  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  Col.  Clack  raised  and  equipped  a  battalion  of 
volunteers,  and  hastened  to  join  our  hard-beset  army  at  Corinth. 
From  that  time  the  subject  of  our  sketch  endured  what  many  another 
anguished  heart  was  at  the  same  time  suffering.  To  know  that  the 
one  cherished  idol  of  her  soul  was  severed  from  her  side,  exposed  daily, 
hourly,  to  desperate  danger ;  never  to  know  what  moment  might  bring 
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the  tidings  of  his  death  ;  to  lie  down  at  night  with  the  unspoken  but 
heartfelt  prayer  that  morning  might  not  bring  the  dreaded  tale ;  to 
rise  at  moraing  from  dreams  haunted  by  visions  of  battle  and  slaugh- 
ter— with  the  awful  thought  that  night  might  close  over  her  a  widowed 
mother,  and  alas !  after  hoping,  fearing,  dreading,  praying  for  three 
long  years,  at  last  came  the  fatal  blow  which,  as  no  fears  could  hasten, 
so  no  hopes,  no  prayers  could  avert. 

Col.  Clack  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  in  the  desperate  charge 
made  by  Minton's  brigade  on  the  enemy's  batteries,  when  many  a 
hero's  soul  passed  from  the  bloody  field  to  the  arms  of  attending  se- 
raphs. When  the  sad  news  reached  his  widow,  she  was  a  refugee  from 
New  Orleans  —  driven  from  her  home  by  the  merciless  invaders  who 
then  occupied  it,  and  who  had  neither  respect  nor  compassion  for  old 
age,  childhood,  or  womanhood.  To  the  pangs  of  her  awful  bereave- 
ment were  added  those  of  exile  and  ruthless  spoliation.  It  was  while 
in  this  desolate  and  forlorn  condition  that  her  first  literary  work  was 
produced.  Until  now,  beyond  an  ardent  love  for,  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  literature,  she  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
"  literary  ;  "  but  now  an  intense  longing  for  "  something  apart  from 
the  sphere  of  her  sorrow"  —  something  that  should  lift  her  out  of, 
wrench  her  away  from  the  ever-present,  torturing  subject  of  her  re- 
grets, together  with  pecuniary  necessity,  induced  her  to  prepare  a 
volume  for  the  press.  "Our  Refugee  Household"  was  the  result  —  a 
book  which  unites,  in  a  charming  manner,  the  sad  experiences  of  the 
writer  with  the  loveliest  creations  of  fiction  and  fancy.  It  is  a  string 
of  pearls  strung  on  a  golden  thread.  The  varied  characters  and  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  the  little  "  Refugee  Household  ; "  the  heart-breaking 
trials  and  imminent  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  form  a  ground- 
work of  intense  interest,  upon  which  the  lively  fancy  of  the  writer  has 
erected  a  superstructure  of  feiry-like  beauty  and  elegance.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  first  work,  Mrs.  Clack  has  also  published  a  Christmas  story- 
book for  children,  which  bears  the  title  of  "  General  Lee  and  Santa 
Clans"  —  a  tiny  volume,  which  unites  in  its  limited  space  sound  pa- 
triotic feeling  with  the  frolic  fancies  so  dear  to  little  folks.  And  she 
has,  we  believe,  now  in  press  a  much  more  elaborate  work  than  either 
of  the  above  ;  one  which  we  hope  will  place  her  fame  on  an  enduring 
pedestal  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

"With  this  brief  sketch,  we  present  to  our  readers  the  following 
specimen  of  her  poetical  powera,  which  will,  of  itself,  speak  sufticiently 
in  their  praise,  without  the  addition  of  a  word  from  us. 
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THE  genius,  gracefulness,  and  spint  which  characterized  certain 
contributions  published  in  the  "  New  Orleans  Delta,"  over  the 
norti  de  plume  of  "  Xariifa,"  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  when  that 
journal  was  conducted  by  Judge  Alexander  Walker,  excited  much  ia- 
terest  and  curiosity  at  the  time  in  literary  circles,  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  no  less  modest  than  gifted  writer. 

An  eager  inquiry  at  last  discovered  that  "  Xariffa  "  was  a  young  lady 
just  passing  the  threshold  of  womanhood ;  and  that  though  connected 
by  ties  of  kindred  with  many  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  in  Louis- 
iana, and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  taste,  sentiments,  ami  ideas  of 
Southern  society,  she  was  by  birth  and  education  a  Northerner.  A 
native  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Townsend  was  of  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able stock  of  the  Van  Wickles,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Van  Voorhises, 
of  Duchess  County,  New  York.  Her  mother,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
J,  C.  Van  Wickle,  of  Spotawood,  New  Jersey,  is  a  lady  of  fine  mind 
herself,  and  distinguished  for  her  elegance  of  manner  and  generous 
hospitality.  She  is  still  living  at  Lyons,  New  York,  the  birthplace  of 
"  Xariffa."  In  the  very  bloom  of  her  literary  fame  and  promise.  Miss 
Van  Voorhis  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Mr.  Gideon  Town- 
send,  an  energetic  and  intelligent  gentleman,  who,  though  of  an  active 
and  business  character  and  much  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  commer- 
cial life,  always  manifested  a  warm  sympathy  with  and  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  litei-ary  tast«s  and  pursuits  of  his  talented  wife. 

The  happy  and  congenial  couple  now  live  in  New  Orleans,  sur- 
rounded by  a  most  interesting  family,  including  a  bright  little  daugh- 
ter, who  is  already  an  authoress  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  gives  pro- 
mise of  unusual  brilliancy  and  vigor  of  intellect.  Since  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  "  Delta,"  Mrs.  Townsend,  or  rather  "  Xariffa,"  as  she 
prefers  to  be  known  in  her  literary  relations,  has  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  many  of  the  leading  journals  and  magazines  of  the  day, 
and  a  successful  essayist  in  some  of  our  ablest  Reviews.  In  the 
"  Delta,"  the  "  Crossbone  Papers,"  which  were  widely  copied  and  com- 
mended; "  QuOlotypcs,"  a  series  of  short  essays,  which  were  attributed, 
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OQ  account  of  tlieir  vigor  and  power,  to  the  pen  of  one  of  the  opposite 
sex,  excited  special  attention  and  admiration.  "  My  Penny  Dip,"  a 
humorous  tale  or  sketch,  was  published  throughout  the  country  and 
ascribed  to  various  authors,  and,  returning  at  last  to  New  Orleans,  re- 
appeared in  the  "  True  Delta  "  as  "  My  Penny  Dip,  by  Henry  Rip," 
a  fit  name  for  so  bold  an  approprialor  of  the  product  of  another's 
genius. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  this  sketch,  enume- 
rate the  many  productions  of  Mrs.  Townsend's  pen.  Besides  prose 
sketches,  she  ranks  high  aa  a  poetess.  Her  poems  evince  originality, 
imagination,  taste,  and  power  of  harmonious  versification.  Some 
specimens  of  these,  which  accompany  this  sketch,  will  give  an  idea  of 
her  poetic  gifts  and  powers.  We  confess,  however,  to  a  preference  for 
her  prose  writings.  In  pleasant  sketches  of  character  and  scenery,  in 
quiet  humor  and  gentie  satire,  her  smooth,  even  style  and  euphonious 
yet  vigorous  sentences  never  fail  to  enlist  interest,  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  and  to  leave  it  most  agreeable  impression  of  the 
sound  sense  and  pure  heart  of  the  accomplished  writer.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  family  cares  and  duties  should  deprive  the  public, 
and  especially  her  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  admirers,  of  the 
more  frequent  enjoyment  which  her  pleasant  contributions  to  our  peri- 
odical literature  must  always  afford  to  those  who  can  appreciate  and 
admire  genius,  wit,  high  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  good  taste,  so 
happily  blended  with  ail  the  social  and  domestic  virtues,  as  they  are 
in  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


MY  WOELI>. 

I  have  a  world,  a  world  that 's  all  mine  own ; 
A  realm  that  teems  with  all  things  rich  and  rare, 
And  blooms  or  perishes,  exists  or  dies, 
Is  sunlit,  shadowed,  peaceful  or  at  war, 
As  I  may  will.     It  is  a  changeful  world. 
Whose  beauties  turn  to  terrors,  and  whose  joys 
Melt  into  gloom,  as  meteors  melt  in  night. 
To-day,  the  silver  cascade's  sparkling  mirth 
With  the  swifl;  flash  of  gorgeous  bird-wings  joins  ; 
The  grass  is  green,  and  laughing  rivulets 
Under  the  weedy  bants  with  shadows  play. 
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Wliile  over  all  the  cloudless  heavens  bend 
Like  some  triumplial  arcli,  beaeath  whose  blue. 
In  chariot  of  gold  with  flower-wrought  wheels, 
The  princess -royal  Youth  rides  down  Life's  road 
Toward  the  palace  of  Futurity. 
To-morrow,  all  things  bright  and  gay  have  fled; 
Stupendous  rocks  the  dark  skies  seem  to  bear 
"Upon  their  craggy  shoulders :  where  the  sun. 
Provider  prodigal  for  Earth,  his  bride, 
But  yester  lavished  splendor,  all  is  night 
And  wild,  discordant  tumult,  while  the  sea. 
From  the  stem  shores  that  manacle  its  strength. 
Preaches  its  solemn  sermons. 

'Tismy  joy. 
At  times,  to  woo  the  spirit  of  the  storm, 
And  wait  his  coming  from  the  gat^  of  cloud. 
The  howling  winds  his  lusty  heralds  are. 
Who  shriek  his  advent  over  moor  and  main, 
While  through  their  wild  .^blian  trumpets  roll 
The  breath  of  tempests  and  the  blasts  of  woe ; 
Weaving  in  weird  yet  wondrous  harmony 
Destruction's  battle-march.    Mantled  in  mists. 
His  angry  hands  of  noisy  thunders  full. 
The  livid  lightning  flashing  from  his  eyes, 
His  wrathful  brow  with  scowling  fury  black. 
The  Storm-king  comes ;  cloud-armies  at  his  back, 
A  veteran  host  whose  hoary  locks  have  waved 
In  Nature's  conflicts  since  creation's  birth. 

The  hills,  stem  in  their  resignation,  yield 
Th'eir  brows,  snnbrowned  by  ages,  to  the  stroke 
Which  seeks  their  hearts.    The  valleys  sob,  the  rills 
Put  up  a  petulant  cry ;  the  forests  proud 
Bow  down  their  lofty  heads,  rocks  crashing  fell. 
The  sullen  mountains  veil  their  battled  fronts, 
The  billows  gnash  their  teeth.  Confusion  wild 
Olapa  her  jubilant  hands,  and  Nature's  queen. 
Earth,  the  all -beautiful,  lifts  her  wet  eyes 
In  mnte  appeal,  and  vanquished  lies  beneath 
Her  conqueror's  gaze. 

But  now,  awearied  grown 
Of  hearing  Nature's  harp  discordant  strung, 
I  turn  aside,  and  lo  I  the  sun  rides  forth 
Serene  in  splendor  through  unclouded  skies, 
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And  like  a  kingly  lover  proudly  folds 
Tte  sorrowing  world  in  hia  forgiving  arms, 
Itebukes  the  angry  seas,  and  wooa  the  winds 
To  rest.    With  a  fond  touch  he  gently  lifts 
The  rose  which  fell  a  victiro  to  the  storm. 
And  with  a  kiss  he  dries  the  crushing  tears 
Out  of  the  lily's  overladen  heart. 
The  frailfflt  flow'ret  smiles  at  his  approach. 
And  lifta  its  head  fo  meet  his  kind  caress. 
All  hail  to  thee,  supernal  god  of  light, 
Who  thus  at  oace  a  universe  canst  sway 
And  stoop  a  daisy's  little  iace  to  kiss ! 

I  am  sole  ruler  in  my  world,  and  make 
It  calm  and  lovely,  terrible  or  wild, 
To  suit  my  mood.    I  dwell  therein  alone, 
Amid  the  hosts  of  things  inanimate 
The  only  animate  one ;  or  I  do  throng 
Its  ways  with  merry  feet  ajid  merrier  hearfa. 
And  forms  all  grace  and  gayety,  which  float 
Lite  zephyrs  to  my  arms  and  offer  me 
The  smile  of  cordial  welcome. 

Souls  are  there 
True  as  eternal  truth ;  aad  eyes  whose  light 
Steady  as  vestal  fires  illumes  my  life ; 
And  hearla  whose  throbbings  iaithful  echoes  are 
■  Of  footsteps  that  crossed  over  them  to  death. 
The  unfoi^otten.  fill  familiar  nooks. 
And  stni  deep  natures,  calm  as  summer  lakes, 
Ofier  Love's  fragile  bark  safe  anchorage. 

There,  all  that's  noble  in  mankind  is  man's ; 

And  woman's  womanliest  attributes 

Surround  her  nature  like  a  belt  of  stara. 

There  sweet-lipped  sympathj;  takra  up  the  cross 

Of  sobbing  sorrow  and  her  burden  shares. 

No  serpent  there  e'er  writhes  beneath  the  rose, 

So  love  forgets,  no  friendships  fade  away. 

The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  are  there, 

The  triune  bright,  whose  mission  is  to  teach 

Earth,  after  all,  is  one  of  heaven's  gates. 

From  hence  I  go  among  the  outer  world, 

Whose  hidden  rocks  had  wellnigh  wrecked  my  trust 

In  human  kind,  H'itli  calra,  uplifted  brow, 
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A  glad  fargetfulneaa  of  wrongs  a  heart 
Which,  kneeling  down,  beside  its  altar  lone 
To  taste  the  bitter  wine  and  blackened  bread 
On  aelf-comm  union's  solemn  table,  learned 
To  reader  thanks  for  power  to  forgive, 
A  spirit  schooled  to  bear. 

Thus  do  I  livo 
A  dweller  on  the  earth ;  yet  by  the  hand 
Of  thought — that  strange  and  most  mysterious  princt 
Of  the  ftiii  House  of  Life —  led  up  above 
It  and  its  woes  to  dream  my  dreams  and  sing 
My  son^  in  peopled  wlitude.    Whene'er 
The  outer  world  is  cruel  unto  me. 
When  friends  I've  loved  and  trusted  changeful  grow. 
Or  when  misfortune  laj^  her  heavy  hand 
Upon  my  brow,  and  human  pangs  press  hard 
Upon  my  human  heart,  I  hie  me  here, 
To  this  my  inner  world ;  and  shutting  out 
All  that  may  cold  or  uncongenial  seem, 
I  bow  me  down,  and  lifting  up  my  voice. 
Broken  and  fiiU  of  sobs,  to  Him  who  rulea 
All  rolers,  I  pour  out  my  griefs,  and  lean 
With  all  my  woes  on  His  consoling  breast. 
Then  doth  my  world,  that  world  whose  stilly  shores 
Shut  out  life's  chilling  bleakness,  glow  witli  scenes 
Of  sacred  beauty,  even  as  the  walls 
Of  dim  cathedrals  teem  with  scriptural 
Paintings.    A  tender  light,  by  clouds  subdued. 
Shines  on  my  sonl ;  and  like  an  organ  touched 
By  reverent  hands,  my  heart  peals  anthems. 

Go  ye  who  ever  have  the  blight  endured 
Of  change  and  sorrow  and  the  dark  deceit 
Which  stains  the  world  without,  go  build  ye  up 
A  home  like  this,  an  inner  realm  that  teems 
With  all  that 's  fair,  and  beautdftil,  and  bright. 
There,  at  the  foot  of  its  own  cross,  thy  life 
May  sink  and  show  its  wounds,  and  healed  arise. 
There  will  ye  find  a  refuge  from  all  ills, 
A  shelter  from  all  storms ;  in  time  of  need. 
Enough ;  in  hours  of  weariness,  sweet  rest ; 
In  place  of  hatred,  love ;  in  place  of  foes, 
Friends  constant  as  the  stars.     There  wilt  thou  find 
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That  calm  and  all- transcendent  peace  wKicli  comes 
Of  the  surrendering  of  earthly  things 
To  hold  unveiled  coramuiiion  with  thy  God. 
And  thou  wilt  find  among  tlie  silent  paths 
Many  a  broken  altar  of  thy  life, 
Beside  whoae  ruined  columns  thou  wilt  kneel, 
Not  mourning  or  a^rieved  to  see  it  thus. 
But  thankful  tliat  thou  didst  not  lean  too  long 
Upon  its  weakness.    Thou  wilt  sigh,  perhaps. 
The  thistle  and  the  clambering  brier  to  see 
Where  thou  hadst  planted  roaes ;  jet  thou 'It  feel 
That  thorns  make  surer  ladders  than  rose-leaves 
With  which  to  scale  the  great  Eternal  Gates. 


T  «iinl  behinl  his  elbow  Lhair 
Ml  M)ft  hands  rest  upon  his  hair  — 
Hill  whose  silvet  is  dearer  ti  me 
Than  all  the  gold  of  the  eirth  could  be, 

And  ray  eyes  of  brown. 

Look  tend  ilj  down 
I  >n   T  lin     )  i/  J  hn 


Thi  iiiclight  leaps  and  liugh     uid  ii'armH, 
Wraps  us  both  m  its  ruddy  arms ; 
John  as  he  sita  m  the  hearth  glow  red, 
Me  H  ith  my  hands  on  hjs  dear  old  head ; 

Encircling  us  both 

Like  a  ling  of  troth 
Me  and  my  Tohn 


His  form  has  lost  its  early  grace, 
Wrinkles  rest  on  his  kindly  fiice ; 
His  brow  no  longer  is  smooth  and  fair, 
For  Time  hM  left  his  autograph  there; 

But  a  noble  prize 

In  my  loving  eyes 
Is  John,  viij  John. 
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"My  love,"  lie  says,  and  lifts  his  hands 

Browned  by  the  suns  of  other  lands, 

111  tender  olaap  on  my  own  to  lay, 

"How  long  ago  was  our  wedding-day?" 

I  smile  through  my  teais, 

And  say,  "Years  and  years. 

My  John,  deair  John." 


M  t  SI}   no  mire   the  firel  a;ht  gljws, 
Both  of  US  mu^e  —  on.  wh-it  who  knows? 
My  hands  drop  down  in  i  mute    iress ; 
E'ich  throb  of  my  heart  i^  a  wish  to  bless 

With  m>  liles  bf«!t  worth 

The  heart  and  the  hearth 
Of  John,  my  John. 


EBB  AND  FJ.OW. 


The  morn  is  on  the  march- — her  banner  fiies 
In  blue  and  golden  glory  o'er  the  skies; 
The  songs  of  wakening  birds  are  on  the  breeze, 
The  stir  of  fragraiit  zephyrs  in  the  trees; 
Waves  leap  fnll-Jreighted  to  the  sunny  shore, 
Their  scrolls  of  snow  and  azure  wiitten  o'er 
With  hope  and  joy  and  vouth  and  pleaauies  nev 
While  sitrgea  fiitt  the  ainda  with  lewels  strew — 
The  tile  is  in 


Ike  'itars  "shme   loi  n  uicn  i  IoupIv  sho  c 
The  crested  billo«s  ipurkle  there  no  more 
Poor  bit?  A  wieck  md  tangled  sea  weed  lie 
With  empty  shells  beneath  the  silent  il  y 
Alon^,  the  sh  re  arc  perished  friendahiia  sprcil 
lu  Ho[es  exhausted  arms  lies  Pleasuie  dead 
A  life  lies  "stranled  on  the  wieck  strewn  beich 
The  ebling  waves  beyond  its  feeble  reach  — 
The  tid^  IS     It 
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I  believe,  if  I  should  die, 

And  you  siiould  kisa  my  eyelids  when  1  lie 

Cold,  dead,  and  dumb  to  all  the  world  contains, 
The  folded  orbs  would  open  at  thy  breath, 
And  from  its  exile  in  the  Isles  of  Death 

Life  would  come  gladly  back  along  my  veins. 


I  believe  if  I  were  AeAl, 

Anl  J  oil  upon  my  hfelea.  he  rt  sL.  uld  trcal 

Not  knowijig  what  the  poor  dol  chanced  to  be, 
It  would  find  sudden  pulse  beneath  the  touch 
Of  him  it  ever  lo\ed  in  lite  a     much 

\nA  thr  1   i^iii  *      m  tender  tru     tD  thee 


I  behcM,  if     u  my  ferine 

Hidden  m  n  lody  d  *p8  or  b>  the  wave 

^lui  ejes  should  ibop  ■frme  warm  te-iis  of  reg  et 
From  ''\ery  salty  seed  of  jour  dear  gri  f 
fe  me  fii     sweet  blossom  would  kip  into  leaf 

Ti  jrcte  de  th  could  not  make  my  lo^e  forgpt 


I  believe,  if  I  should  fade 

Into  those  mystic  realms  where  light  is  made. 

And  you  should  long  once  more  my  face  to  s 
I  would  come  forth  upon  the  hills  of  night. 
And  gather  stars  like  fagots,  till  thy  sight. 

Led  by  their  beacnn  blaze,  fell  full  on  me  I 


I  belicvi-  my  ftiith  m  thpe, 

Strong  as  my  life,  so  nobly  placed  to  be, 

I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  sun 
Fall  like  a  dead  king  from  his  height  sublime, 
His  glory  s-tricken  from  the  throne  of  Time, 

As  thee  nnwurtli  Ihe  worship  tliou  liast  won. 
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I  biline  who  Kih  not  lovel 

Hatk  hilf  tbo  treasure  of  his  lile  unproved 

Like  one  who  with  the  grape  within  hi&  giasp 
Drops  it  with  all  its  crimson  juice  unpre«sed 
And  all  ita  luscious  ■iwectness  left  unguessed 

Out  from  his  careleis  ^nd  unheeding  ilasj 


I  believe  love,  pure  ind  tiue 

Is  to  the  aoul  a  sweet,  immortal  dm 

That  gems  life's  petals  m  ifs  hours  of  dusk 
The  waiting  angels  fee  and  rei.ognize 
The  rich  Crowa-Jewei  Love  of  Paradise 

When  life  falls  from  us  like  a  withered  husk. 
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[AUTOBIOGEAPHy.] 

MRS.  MARY   E.  TUCKER. 


on  tend  for  Homer  dead. 


™gtw 


ES!  seven  eitiea  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  immortal  "Homer"  after  he  was  dead.  I,  who  am 
siill  living,  have  the  credit  of  being  bom  in  three  Statesi 
not  to  apeat  of  countless  numbers  of  oities. 

Georgia,  State  of  my  adoption  —  the  Empire  State  of  the  South  I 
proud  would  I  have  been  had  thy  red  hills  given  me  birth  ;  but  —  I 
was  not  born  there. 

New  York,  because  Staten  Island  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  my  noble  father,  whose  ancestors,  the  Huguenots,  left 
France  because  of  their  devotion  to  a  principle,  thinks  that  I  should 
have  been  bom  there :  I  was  not. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  place  of  my  mother's  nativity,  intends 
claiming  me  upon  the  plea  that  I  have  Yankee  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance; but  —  I  was  not  born  there.  Rhode  Island  is  too  amaU  a 
State  to  claim  me. 

That  I  was  born,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  My  father  says  that 
Cahaba,  Alabama,  is  the  place  of  my  nativity. 

Alabama — "  Here  let  ua  rest ! " — the  beautiful  name  which  was  given 
my  State  by  the  Indian  chieftain  who,  driven  by  the  cruel  white  man 
from  his  native  home,  sought  with  his  tribe  to  find  peace  and  rest  in 
the  flower-land  bordering  on  the  beautiful  river  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  "Alabama."  The  Indian  found  no  rest  —  neither  did  I;  in 
that  respect  the  Indian  and  I  resemble  each  other. 

Poaterity  may  wihh  to  know  in  what  year  the  light  of  my  genius 
burst  upon  the  world.  My  enemies  pronounce  me  somewhere  near 
forty  yeara  of  age ;  my  friends  declare  I  do  not  look  a  day  over 
twenty.  Our  family  Bible  was  destroyed  by  the  Yankee  or  negro 
incendiaries  during  the  late  "rebellion"  —  I  use  the  word  "rebellion" 
sarcastically,  for  I  was  a  rebel,  and  I  glory  to  own  it — therefore,  unless 
I  choose  t^>  tell  my  age,  posterity  will  never  be  the  wiser.     The  Bible 
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saW,  before  it  was  burned:  "The  6th  day  of  Novemher,  1838,  Mary  E. 
Ferine  saw  the  sorrowful  light  of  day." 

My  mother !  Holy  influences  surround  me.  No  cord  of  memory 
thrills  at  the  sacred  name  of  mother:  only  in  dreamland  have  I  seen 
her.  She,  the  beautiful  child  of  song  —  loving  and  beloved,  pure  as 
the  flowers  she  cherished  —  died  that  I  might  live. 

They  buried  her  under  the  orange-trees,  and  often,  while  a  tiny  child, 
have  1  sought  the  jasmine-covered  grave,  and  wept  for  the  love  of  mother, 

"Mary  Eliza,  beloved  wife  of  Edward  M,  Ferine,  died  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  her  age. 

"  '  Many  aaughters  have  done  Tii-lnuusly, 


That  is  all.  What  more  can  I  wish  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  me  vene- 
rate anything  in  the  shape  of  woman  who  bears  the  sacred  title  otmotker. 

My  father  I  It  is  said  I  am  especially  fond  of  gentlemen.  Why 
should  I  not  be  ?  My  father  was  a  gentleman ;  and,  judging  all  men  by 
him — my  standard  of  a  true,  honorable,  noble  image  of  the  Almighty's 
master-piece  —  how  can  I  keep,  if  simply  out  of  respect  for  my  father, 
from  loving  his  sex?  My  father  I  That  one  word  contained  my 
child-world.  He  was  to  me  aU  —  mother,  father,  sister,  brother,  and 
everything  except  grandmother ;  for  I  had  a  grandmother,  and  my 
earliest  recollection  is  of  a  kind  of  buzzing  in  my  ear  as  she  vainly 
essayed  to  rock  me  to  sleep  in  my  little  cradle.  How  could  I  go  to 
sleep,  when  she  would  not  hush  talking?  I  remember  distinctly  that, 
exasperated  to  frenzy,  I  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  let  me  alone  I 
would  make  Uncle  Wiley,  our  negro  carriage-driver,  cut  her  head  off 
and  ttrow  her  in  the  river. 

The  power  of  conversing  is  a  gift  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  my  children  t  'nl  't  th  f  llj  developed  organ 
of  language  of  their  great-graudm  th 

Perhaps  I  do  wrong  to  ment  n  th  nly  f a  1  ng  f  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage can  be  called  a  failing,  th  t  n  j  dm  th  [  ssessed.  I  could 
fill  volumes  with  her  virtues  I  an  n  f  t  1  r  untiring  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  me  as  a  1  H  d  t  mi  n  little  ones,  who, 
when  her  cords  of  memory  quavered  with  age,  took  my  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  dear  old  lady ;  and  I  seemed  to  her  what  my  dead  mother 
once  had  been.  No  —  when  I  want  an  example  of  faith,  hope,  love, 
and  ehfirity,  I  have  only  to  look  upon  my  grandmother. 
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I  suppose  I  must  have  been  a  very  precocious  chiKl,  for  I  know  that 
I  read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments," and  made  love  to  my  father's  clerks  before  I  "waa  six  years  old. 

When  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  my  father  married  Miss  Fanny  E. 
Hunter,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Hunter,  formerly  of  Selma,  Alabama, 
who  was  well  known  during  his  life  throughout  the  Southern  States. 

The  sister  of  my  step-mother  married  Col.  Robert  Wbite  Smith,  of 
MobUe.  Mrs.  Smith  was,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
iadies  I  ever  saw,  and  is  still  very  lovely.  After  my  father's  marriage, 
my  grandmother  went  to  MilledgevUle,  Ga.,  to  take  possession  of  some 
property  which  came  to  her  on  the  death  of  her  brother.  I,  of  course, 
accompanied  her.  In  Mill  edge  ville,  I  was  chiefly  noted  for  my  mass 
of  peculiarly  colored  hair,  which  strikingly  resembled  the  tendrils  of 
the  loveviue,  which  grows  so  plentifully  in  the  marshes  of  the  South, 
my  light-blue  pop-eyes,  and  also  for  my  large  feet  and  hands,  which 
seemed  to  be  forever  in  my  own  way,  and  in  the  way  of  everybody 
else.  "They  say  "  that  I  used  to  be  a  rhymist  then  —  perhaps  I  was. 
I  only  know  that  every  time  I  climbed  a  tree,  or  hid  my  grandmoth- 
er's spectacles,  I  waa  called  bad  or  mischievous.  Now,  when  my  olden 
pranks  are  alluded  to,  they  are  termed  the  "  eccentricities  of  genius." 
I  was,  of  course,  sent  to  school.  Being  considered  fearless  and  ven- 
turesome, I  was  selected,  together  with  a  young  classmate  from  the 
botany  class,  to  search  in  the  woods  for  wild  flowers  as  specimens  to  be 
analysed.  We  liked  botany,  but  preferred  zoSlogy,  and  returned  to 
the  school-house  with  rare  specimens.  When  the  teacher  opened  the 
box,  what  was  his  astonishment  and  consternation  to  find  it  filled  with 
tiny  toads,  which  iumped  out  and  covered  the  floor,  and  also  a  young 
owl,  for  which  I  had  taken  pains  to  climb  into  a  hollow  tree,  to  the 
detriment  of  my  dress! 

Poor  old  Doctor  Getting !  he  waa  blessed  with  a  deal  of  patii 
but  the  frogs  proved  too  much  for  bim,  and  I  was  sent  home  with  a 
message  that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  could  do  anything  with  me. 

As  Topsy  says,  "I  growed  up,"  until  I  became  a  fair  and  goodly 
tree,  as  far  as  size  was  concerned.  My  father  came  to  see  me,  and  con- 
cluded that  I,  his  eldest  hopeful,  needed  pruning  and  training.  Foj 
that  purpose  he  brought  me  to  New  York.  During  my  journey, 
characterized  myself,  much  to  the  mortification  of  my  father  and  ste 
mother,  by  drinking  lemonade  from  my  finger-bowl,  calling  nut-crack- 
ers pinchers,  and  blanc-raange  pudding — all   owing  to  the  want  of 
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proper  training.  T  am  glad  now  tlmt  mj  early  years  were  spent  with 
a  poor  grandmother  instead  of  a  wealthy  father,  for  the  economy  prac- 
tised in  her  household  gave  me  habits  of  frugality  which  I  would  not 
otherwise  have  possessed,  and  which  proved  invaluable  to  me  during 
the  war. 

My  father  placed  me  in  a  boarding-school  in  New  York,  where  I 
remained  one  year  only ;  for  I  was  fond  of  the  creature  comforts,  and 
as  1  only  received  the  flow  of  the  soul,  I  left  in  disgust.  My  indul- 
gent parent  then  placed  me  in  the  "  polishing  mill "  of  Mrs.  Leverett, 
who  still  has  her  school  in  Eighteenth  Street;  and  to  that  establishment 
I  am  indebted  for  the  el^ance  of  manoera  for  which  I  am  so  justly 
noted. 

Here  let  me  mention  that  Mi-s.  Leverett  was  all  to  me  that  a  tender, 
gentle  mother  could  have  been.  She  praised  my  talents,  which  she, 
even  then,  although  I  could  not  realize  it,  seemed  to  think  I  possessed ; 
reproved  me  for  my  fe.ulta,  and  gently  strove  to  correct  or  eradicate 
them.  Mrs.  Leverett'a  daugbters  were  also  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
remember  with  gratitude  how  they  seemed  to  take  the  ignorant,  rough 
Southern  girl  into  their  hearts. 

At  last  I  was  sent  home  accomplished. 

I  was  young,  rich,  and  as  for  looks,  why,  I  could  pass  in  a  crowd  of 
ugly  girla. 

Of  course  I  fell  in  love.  What  fool  does  not?  I  did  not  marry  the 
object  of  my  adoration.  I  fell  in  love  again  :  this  time  I  married, 
after  first  saying  to  my  intended  : 

"  No,  thou  art  not  my  first  love : 

I  had  loved  before  we  met ; 
And  the  music  of  that  summer-dr^am 

Still  lingers  ronnd  me  yet. 
But  thou,  thou  art  my  last  love, 

My  dearest,  and  my  best ; 
My  heart  but  shed  its  outer  leaves 

To  give  thee  all  the  rest"  —  Cabbage. 

After  my  marriage,  my  husband  took  me  to  his  home  in  Milledgeville, 
Ga.,  where  we  lived  with  his  mother  for  one  year.  They  were  all  kind 
to  me,  and  I  loved  them,  but  I  was  glad  when  my  husband  said  that 
I  should  preside  over  a  home  of  my  own. 

The  next  year  a  little  blrdling  canie  to  cheer  our  nest,  "My  Gentle 
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Annie,"  my  dark -haired  child,  whose  deep-blue  eyes  and  sad  glances 
seem  ever  before  me.  Thea  came  "Little  Mary,"  the  one  the  preachera 
call  ati  "  imp  of  mischief"  —  a  white-haired  fairy  foundling,  so  loving 
aud  so  full  of  fun. 

Perhaps  I  was  happy  then  :  I  do  not  know,  hut  I  think  I  was ;  any 
way,  we  lived  peacefully  until  the  war  commenced.  It  brought  sor- 
row to  all  our  land  ;  and  I  need  not  speak  of  its  consequences  to  me, 
one  of  the  million  sufferers. 

When  the  struggle  ended,  my  father  and  my  husband  said  they  had 
lost  alL 

It  is  said,  that  to  become  a  Christian,  one  must  be  born  again :  poets 
and  Christians  resemble  each  other,  for 


and  I  know  that  the  suffering  I  endured  during,  and  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  must  have  been  the  pangs  of  my  second  birth,  which 
created  a  poetic  nature  I  am  sure  I  did  not  before  possess. 

Leaving  my  Lome  and  little  ones,  with  tlie  full,  free  consent  of  my 
husband,  and  the  approbation  of  my  father,  I  came  to  New  York,  (I 
cannot  speak  of  the  sorrowful  parting  from  my  babies,)  to  seek  my 
fortune  as  a  journalist,  and  also  to  procure  a  publisher  for  a  volume 
of  poems  which  I  had  written  at  various  times 

It  would  be  useless  to  tell  how  I  struggled  with  poverty,  but  never 
\oBt  my  precious  hope  and  faith ;  and  how,  in  time,  I  found  and  made 
friends  by  scores.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  completely  ig- 
nored the  political  question,  and  gave  me  not  only  encouragement,  but 
work,  for  which  they  paid  me  well.  Say  what  you  will  about  the  cold, 
heartless  nature  of  the  true-born  Northerner,  I  know  by  sweet  ex- 
perience, that,  beneath  the  crust  of  snow,  deep  hidden  in  their  hearts 
there  blooms  the  fragrant  flower  of  sympathy,  whose  perfume  gladdens 
the  heart  of  the  homeless,  when  the  outward  ice  is  thawed  by  the 
knowledge  that  one  is  worthy,  industrious,  and  not  totally  devoid  of 
brains. 

Need  I  say  that  I  succeeded  ?  and  that  those  who  advised  me  to 
remain  at  home  and  cook  and  wash  dishes,  (two  kinds  of  work  I  could 
never  endure,)  and  turned  their  heads  the  other  way  when  they  saw 
me,  now  greet  me  with  smiles  and  say,  "  I  always  knew  you  would 
succeed,  you  were  so  persevering. "  True,  I  am  still  away  from  my 
home  and  those  I  love,  but  soon,  very  soon,  I  hope  to  be  with  my  dear 
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ones,  never  to  leave  them  again  until  the  Great  Master  calls  me  to 
join  my  mother  in  that  glorious  land  where  all  is  love. 

I  have  ^ven  you  a  brief  outline  of  my  eventful  life,  in  which  I  have 
stated  the  leading  facts  only.  Hundreds  of  pages  could  I  fill  with 
my  joumeyings  over  the  United  States,  and  incidents  which  I  am  sure 
would  prove  interesting  ;  but  you  remember  the  old  adage,  that  "  slioe- 
makers'  children  always  have  to  go  without  shoes ; "  so  I,  who  am  con- 
stantly employed  in  writing  the  liv^  of  others,  cannot  spare  time  to 
elaborate  my  own  history.  So  I  will  only  add,  that  if  ever  I  become 
famous,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  blessing,  not  the  eurse — necessity. 

In  1867,  M.  Doolady,  New  York,  published  Mrs.  Tucker's  first  vol- 
ume—  "Poema."     The  "New  York  Tribune"  says  of  this  volume: 

"A  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mary  E.  Tucker,  published  by  M.  Doolady,  is 
apparently  of  Southern  origin,  and  derivcB  a  certain  interest  from  its  expres- 
sion of  Southern  feelings  during  the  war,  and  its  allusions  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  South  since  the  restoration  of'  peace.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
intended  to  exert  a  sectional  influence,  much  leas  to  nourish  the  sentiment 
of  contempt  and  hate  for  the  lovei-a  of  the  "Union.  Nor  is  there  any  consider- 
able portion  of  its  contents  devoted  to  themes  of  local  interest;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  drawn  from  the  general  experience  of  life,  and  depict  the 
emotions  which  arise  from  its  vicissitudes  in  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary 
sensitiveness.  The  poems  are  the  effusions  of  an  excitable  nature  with  an 
ear  attuned  to  the  melodies  of  rhythm,  and  an  experience  famOiar  with  the 
gradations  of  joy  and  sorrow.  They  do  not  pretend  to  he  the  exponents  of 
deep  thought,  or  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  highest  impulses  of  the 
imagination.  With  their  modest  claims,  they  need  not  bo  brought  to  the 
teat  of  an  austere  judgment ;  and  their  frequent  sweetness  of  versification, 
and  their  pleasant,  if  not  brilliant  fiincies,  entitle  them  to  a  respectable 
place  in  the  poetry  of  feeling  and  aspiration." 

"Miles  O'Eeilly's"  paper,  "The  Citizen,"  welcomes  this  volume 
thus: 

"  Mrs.  Tucker  has  prefiiced  this  dainty  little  volume  with  her  own  portrait, 
and  on  first  opening  the  book  we  wondered  why  she  had  published  either 
the  portrait  or  the  poems.  But  between  the  two  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance. After  lookmg  at  the  face  for  a  little,  you  grow  to  like  it  for  its  kind, 
pleasing,  truthful,  womanly  expression.  And  so,  too,  the  verses,  though 
they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Ijeaullful,  improve  vastly  upon  acquaintance. 
They  are  true  and  sincere  in  sentiment,  and  sufficiently  smooth  in  versifica- 
tion.    There  is  no  affectation,  no  unhealthy  sentimentality  about  them ;  but 
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many  of  them  possess  a  simple,  touchiDg  pathos  that  h  infinitely  above  the 
simulated  sorrow  so  dear  to  the  school-girl  mind." 

Says  Professor  A.  B.  Stark,  of  Tennessee,  in  a  notice  of  this  volume : 

"  In  the  poems  we  find  ample  evidence  of  the  poet's  Southern  origin  and 
sympathies.-  Buthefore  reading  the  poems,  we  look  at  the  prefece — itia 
rude  to  skip  the  preface,  the  little,  private,  confidential  foretaJk  the  author 
wishes  to  have  with  the  reader  — and  find  it  modest,  naive,  and  winning, 
disarming  one  of  the  power  of  harsh  criticism.    Hear  her: 

"  '  Out  of  a  simple  woman's  heart  these  rivulets  of  rhyme  have  run.  They 
may  not  be  great,  nor  broad,  nor  deep.  She  trusts  they  are  pure.  She 
wrote  these  verses  often  in  sorrow,  perplexity,  and  distress.  .  .  .  She  will 
feel  rewarded  if,  though  these  buds  and  flowers  be  not  very  beautiful,  they 
give  to  any  soul  the  perfume  of  simple  truthfulness  and  genuine  feeling.' 

"Well,  her  poems  are  neither  broad,  nor  deep,  nor  brilliant  If  you  look 
into  her  volume  for  new  ideas,  philosophic  thought,  glowing  imagery,  deep 
insight  into  passions  and  motives,  or  an  intense  love  of  nature,  you  will  he 
disappointed.  But  they  are  pure,  simple,  natural— the  onfgushings  of  a 
true  woman's  heart,  sympathetic,  kind,  loving,  truthful.  While  reading 
them,  you  feel  that  you  are  in  communication  with  an  innocent,  noble- 
hearted,  Christian  woman.  There  is  no  cant,  no  twaddle,  no  morbid  senti- 
mentality—a negative  merit,  always  appreciated  by  a  healthful  reader. 
Her  volume  belongs  to  that  respectable  class  of  books  which  afford  pleasure, 
comfort,  and  recreation ;  in  their  brief  life  doing  some  good,  but  no  harm ; 
cheering  some  lonely,  heart-sick  wanderer;  sending  out  into  the  darkness  a 
single  ray  of  heavenly  light,  which  may  guide  some  poor,  benighted  soul 
amid  the  pitfaJls  of  sin ;  adding  one  sweet  note  to  the  grand  symphony  of 
joy  and  praise  and  thanksgiring  swelling  up  from  the  hearts  of  all  that 
are  glad,  and  pure,  and  innocent  on  earth." 

"Loew's  Bridge,  a  Broadway  Idyl,"  a  brief  poem,  was  published 
by  the  same  publisher,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
poet  views  the  moving  throng  on  Broadway  from  Loew's  Bridj 


of  Broadway  and  Fulton 
nually  thronged  with  vehicles 
ible  for  pedestrians  to  pass, 
writer,  contributing  regu- 


large  aSrial  structure  at  the  intersect! 
Street,  where  the  thoroughfare  is  conti 
of  all  kinds,  rendering  it  almost  impossi 
Mrs.  Tucker  has  been  a  most  industri 
Jarly  to  "The  Leader,"  "Ledger,"  and  other  New  York  papers!  Her 
latest  ambitious  effort  was  a  "Life  of  Mark  M.  Pomeroy,  Editor  of  the 
La  Crosse  Democrat,  a  Representative  Young  Man  of  America  "  — 
Carleton,  publisher.  New  York. 

«  This  bridge  has  been  receoUy  tnken  (Iowd. 
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HUGGING  THE  SHORE. 
"Doyouthinkyou  will  hug  the  shore,  captain,  to-day?' 
Asked  a  sancy  young  flirt,  with  a  smile ; 

With  ft  crimson  flush  was  dyed  her  cheek. 
And  over  her  hrow  swept  the  roseate  hue, 
While  her  eyes  revealed  in  their  dancmg  blue 
All  the  lips  declined  to  speak. 

The  captain  glanced  at  the  distant  shore. 

And  then  at  the  maid  awhile : 
The  shore  was  distant,  and  she  was  near, 
And  the  rose-tint  deepened,  as  he  said,  "  Dear, 

I  'il  neglect  the  shore  to-day  I " 
And  around  her  waist  crept  the  captain's  hand  — 
It  was  so  much  better  than  hugging  dry  lajid ! 
And  he  said,  glancing  over  the  vessel's  bow, 
"  The  ship  is  hugging  Cape  Hatteras  now. 

But  I'll  hug  the  Gape  of  May." 


KISDNIiSS. 


One  single  word  of  heart-felt  kindne&s 
Oft  is  worth  a  mine  uf  gold; 

Yet  huw  oft  we,  in  our  blindness, 
The  moat  precious  wealth  withhold. 

Like  soft  dews  on  thirsting  flowers. 
It  revives  the  drooping  heart; 

And  its  magical,  blest  showers 
Ih  the  soul'a  be&t  healing  art. 

Oh !   however  sad  and  lonely 
Life's  dark,  sterile  path  may  be. 

One,  one  single  kind  word  only 
Causeth  all  its  gloom  to  flee. 

How  e*n  we  know  of  the  troubles 
That  must  rack  another's  soul  I 

All  muRt  know  that  empty  bubbles 
Of  life's  cares  o'er  all  heads  roil. 

Then,  foi^iving  and  forgetting, 
I^t  for  aye  the  kind  word  iall; 
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Only  our  onn  sins  le^utfmg 
Viith  a  charily  for  alL 

Then  this  hfe  will  be  a  pleasure 
When  we  all  spiak  words  of  love; 

For  we  know  out  eaifhh  measure 
Wili  be  more  than  filled  above 


CHILD  AND  BUND  MAN  OK  BROADWAY. 

Thank  God  for  children  I  for  they  give 
New  life  to  those  who  would  not  live 
But  that  the  bonds,  ao  holy,  bound 
Like  some  fresh  vine  an  oak,  around 
Their  aching  hearts,  too  full  of  grief, 
Which  find  in  bondage  sweet  relief. 
God  bless  each  childish,  happy  face, 
Each  fairy  form  so  full  of  grace ! 
For  without  children  life  would  be 
Devoid  of  all  its  purity. 

An  angel?    No,  'tis  but  a  child  of  earth, 
But  Venus  smiled  at  that  fair  maiden's  birth. 
True,  Poverty  has  placed  on  her  his  mark 

Of  scanty  garments ; 
But  tattered  robes  hide  not  the  wealth  and  grace 
That  nature  showered  on  hair,  and  form,  and  face: 
FuU  many  a  childless  parent  would  bestow 
Gold,  yellow,  glittering  gold,  could  that  fair  child 
With  her  pure  face,  by  art's  hand  undefiled, 

Have  been  her  very  own. 
But  Nature  sella  not — freely  does  she  give. 
God,  in  his  wisdom,  that  we  all  may  live 

Contented  with  our  lot. 
Gives  mind  and  beauty  to  his  fevored  few ; 
To  some  he  grants  more  than  their  meed  of  wealth, 
And  to  the  rest  he  opes  his  store  of  health. 

This  child  ia  leading  by  her  gentle  hand 
Her  aged  grandsire,  on  whose  sightless  eyea 

The  hand  of  Time  has  placed  his  seal  of  seals ; 
Nor  will  they,  open,  until  in  the  skies 

Light  of  all  light  his  glorious  Self  reveals. 
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On,  on  they  pass  ■.—  but  all  I  that  piercing  scream 

Awakes  me  —  is  it  but  a  dream? 

No !  tbere  be  stands  in  middle  of  Broadway, 

A  frozen  statue,  moving  neither  way : 

A  horse  is  near  him  ;  and,  with  instinct  rare. 

The  little  child,  who  makes  his  lile  her  care, 

As  if  to  shield  him  from  approaching  harm, 

Twines  her  fair  arms  about  his  aged  form. 

I  hold  my  breath ;  but  ah  I  no  need  of  fear ; 

The  watdiflil  guajdian  of  the  Bridge  is  near, 

Eobed  in  his  blue  coat,  with  the  star  of  gold, 

Whose  courage  givra  him  mine  of  strength  untold ; 

He  hurls  the  horse  ba«k,  and  they  onward  move — 

The  loving  guided  by  the  hand  of  love. 


THE  DYING  YEAE. 

Shadows  on  the  snow  ai-e  lying. 
Day  is  dead,  the  year  is  dying ; 
Wailing  winds  around  are  sighing 
For  the  year  that  now  is  dying. 

Tell  me,  year,  before  thy  fleeting, 
Tell  me  what  will  be  the  greeting 
Of  the  year  we'll  soon  be  meeting: 
Are  the  hopes  that  fill  me  cheating? 

Old  year,  whisper  —  still  I  listen  I 
Are  hopes  only  drops  that  glisten 
For  a  moment,  aa  they  christea 
Eose-buda  newly  born  ? 

And  the  old  year  tells  me,  dying. 
In  the  voice  of  winds  soft  sighing, 
"Child  of  eai-th,  cease,  cease  thy  crying: 

What  is  life  but  hope?" 
Old  year,  give  me,  ere  thy  leaving. 
Token  that  I  may  cease  grieving ; 
Make  my  fiiith  pure,  keep  me  believing 

Both  in  man  and  God. 

Silver  clouds  are  o'er  me  sailing. 
And  the  stricken  year,  fast  paling, 
Softly  whispers,  'mid  the  wailing, 
"I  leave  thee  Loye  and  Hope." 
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THIS  gifted  jouag  writer  is  a  native  of  Taliaferro  County,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia ;  but  in  early  life  she  became  a  resitleiit  of  Ala- 
bama, Her  home  is  with  her  adopted  parents,  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Swain,  of  Talladega  County. 

The  great  civil  war,  at  ita  inception  in  1861,  found  Miss  Swain,  then 
scarcely  entered  on  her  teens,  a  pupil  of  White  Chapel  Female  Semi- 
nary, near  Talladega.  In  common  with  almost  all  of  her  sex,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  resident  in  the  States  where  slavery  existed, 
she  became  an  ardeat  Southerner  in  her  feeling.  As  the  contest-pro- 
ceeded to  more  and  more  sanguinary  horrors  and  gigantic  proportions, 
her  interest  deepened  accordingly,  and  the  stirrings  of  genius  within 
her  broke  forth  in  poetical  expression.  At  a  period  of  life  when  most 
young  girls  are  busying  themselves  with  lessons  in  geography  ov 
algebra,  her  daring  mind  actually  planned  and  executed  "Lochlm,"  a 
regular  "romaunt  of  the  war,"  in  iambic  yerse,  unaided  by  other 
hands,  and  urged  forward  solely  by  the  inspiration  of  her  own  genius. 
It  was  completed,  and  put  through  the  press  at  Selma,  Alabama,  at 
an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  poets  have 
made  their  way  into  the  publication  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  fame. 
ITie  first  edition  of  this  poem  abounded  with  typographical  and  other 
errors,  resulting  in  great  part  from  the  manifold  difiiculties  experi- 
enced by  publishers  as  results  of  the  war.  In  this  first  edition,  the 
poem  was  entitled  "  Mara,"  for  which  the  young  authoress  has  substi- 
tuted "Lochlm  "  m  a  new  edition  soon  to  appear. 

Mince  the  publication  referred  to  in  1864,  Miss  Swain  has  spent  a 
poition  of  hei  time  at  school,  has  mastered  an  extensive  course  of 
liteiary  and  historical  reading,  and  has  written  many  other  poems, 
soon  likewise  to  be  given  by  her  publishers  to  the  world.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  is  "  Constantius,"  an  historical  drama  of  the  times 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  Constantine  the  Great.  We  venture 
the  prediction  that  Miss  Swain's  "Constantius"  will  prove  a  decided 
triumph  in.  the  difficult  art  of  dramatic  composition,  ani  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  Roman  life  in  the  fourth  century.     Her  minor  poems, 
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sufficient  of  themselves  to  form  a  respectable  volume  in  point  of  size, 
display  great  versatility  of  powers,  range  of  information,  rhytlimical 
aptitude,  and  rare  poetic  beauty. 

And  yet  all  these  works  of  her  genius  have  been  produced  while  she 
has  80  constantly  been  seen  in  the  school-room,  or  the  gay  circle  ol' 
thoughtless  companions,  that  it  is  wonder  to  those  who  Jcnow  her  best 
how  or  when  they  were  written.  This  fact  is  of  itself  a  high  commen- 
tary on  the  force  of  her  genius,  and  creates  higher  hopes  for  her  future 
great  and  lasting  eminence  in  literature.  A  manifest  improvement  in 
her  later  productions  is  visible;  and  as  she  has  before  her  all  of  that 
period  of  life  when  the  full  maturity  of  her  intellectual  powers  may 
'be  expected  to  be  realized,  other  works,  surpassing  those  already  pro- 
duced, may  be  confidently  expected. 

In  person,  Miss  Swain  is  about  the  medium  height,  of  fair  complex- 
ion, handsome  spirited  features,  and  hazel  eyes,  that,  when  interested 
in  conversation,  glow  with  singular  brilliancy.  In  conversation,  she 
seldom  attempts  to  display  those  powers  which  she  seeks  to  wield 
through  her  pen ;  but  when  occasionally  interested  by  a  congenial 
companion,  her  conversation  is  peculiarly  instructive  and  fascinating. 
If  she  can  happily  steer  clear  of  the  maelstrom  of  matrimony,  and  life 
and  health  be  spared  to  her  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  renown,  we  con- 
fidently predict  for  her  an  eminence  in  the  world  of  letters  not  excelled 
by  that  of  any  of  her  countrywomen — and  we  even  hope  that  she  may 
surpass  them  all. 


VANITA8. 

Ah    \'imlj   wi  si^h  tor  the  s 

lliit  dwells  in  the  land  of  i-ur  flowers. 
And  vainly  we  strive  tor  the  pleisuies 

And  the  blisB  of  happier  hours  I 

For  joy  is  i  flower  that  bloometh 
At  morning,  and  fedeth  at  night. 

The  mem'ry  thereof  is  outblotted 
By  thoughts  which  each  dav  bnngs  to  light. 

Care  roots  up  the  planting  of  pleasure , 

The  heart  is  the  seat  ot  all  woe 
The  wor»it  of  all  pum  is  its  thiibhinj^ 

Those  pains  that  Ivill  liie  as  tho  go 
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Lo^e  tiaes,  entiintea,  and  Iuubs  u'', 

And  hopes  drift  liUe  leaves  beloie  wind. 

All  bright  things  and  sweet  take  their  leavings, 
But  soirow  remaineth  behind 

How   \ain   ire  the  dreams  whuh  we  therish  — 
Tlioife  dieams  m  the  dirk  lutures  mmea, 

They  melt  as  the  foam  of  the  OLean, 
And  die  like  the  music  of  rhjmesi 

When  all  things  we  have  that  are  given, 

bitiety  IS  but  the  crown. 
And  while  m  the  ehase  of  strajige  visiona, 

In  death's  daikenod  vale  we  go  down. 

Then  oh  I  for  i  land  of  all  beauty, 
Where  dwelleth  the  light  ot  old  days  — 

The  soul  11  not  cheated  bv  filieneas, 
l.nd  |ny  hi>  bright,  senuine  laji 


THE  LAST  SCENE. 

The  last  gun  had  sounded  defiance  to  foes, 

Each  sword  in  its  scabbard  was  lying  i 
Each  vet'ran  stood  sternly,  and  thought  on  his  woes, 

And  wept  that  his  country  was  dying. 

Our  rifles  mere  stacked,  and  our  cannons  were  laid 
In  graves  o'or  which  heroes  were  weeping ; 

We  gazed  on  our  banners  the  last  time  displayed, 
And  envied  those  then  'neath  them  sleeping. 

Our  chieftain  and  hero  in  sorrow  passed  by, 
Yet  proud — 'neath  its  pall  never  drooping; 

We  loved  him —  we  cheered,  yet  our  shout  rose  not  high; 
Our  hearts  were  to  destiny  stooping. 

We  saw  our  proud  banner,  now  conquered,  fall  low. 

And  that  of  the  foe  rise  above  it; 
We  felt  that  its  folds  should  wave  o'er  us  no  more, 

And  wept  —  for  then  most  did  we  love  it. 
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We  looked  on  our  squadrons  bowed  down  'neatb  despair. 
And  thought  on  the  dead  clothed  in  glory ; 

Gazed,  through  blinding  teara,  on  our  country's  bl  ack  bie: 
And  loi^ed  to  lie  down  with  the  gory  I 

We  thought  on  our  glory  —  our  loved  ones  afar  — 

The  long  years  of  toils  and  of  dangers ; 
Then  trembling,  clasped  hands,  we  worn  brothers  in  war, 

And  proudly  we  parted  'mid  strangers  1 


TIfE  SENTINEL  OF  POMPEII. 

Dr.  flutliria  tells  aa  a  toneliing  atory  of  the  Qdalitj  of  a  Roman  soldiar  at  the  desti-uc- 
tion  of  Pompeii,  who,  although  thouaands  fled  from  tha  oitj,  remained  at  hia  post,  ho- 
Bauae  diahoaoraUe  to  abandon  it  without  being  relieved,  and  died  a  deatU  of  nseleaa, 
but  oC  heroic  devotion.  He  sayet  "After  aeventeon  centuries  thaj  found  bis  skeleton 
atanding  erect  in  a  marble  niohe,  clad  in  its  ruatj  armor,  the  helmet  on  its  empty  skall, 

Thick  darkness  had  lowered,  Vesuvius  Iiad  sounded. 

The  flame  of  his  wrath  arose  high  in  the  sky ; 
Dense  volumes  of  thick  smoke  the  mountain  surrounded, 

And  lay  like  a  pall  over  doomed  Pompeii. 

Far,  lar  in  the  distance  the  peal  of  hia  thunder 
Vibrated,  and  shook  the  firm  earth  with  its  sound ; 

While,  to  his  hot  centre  the  mount  rent  asunder, 
Eed  rivers  of  lava  in  fierceness  poured  down. 

And  thousands  were  gazing  in  fear  and  in  horror, 
And  thousands,  inured  to  it,  dreamed  not  of  doom ; 

But  soon  e'en  the  fearless  beheld  witii  deep  sorrow 
That  ashes  the  city — themselvK,  would  entomb. 

Like  snow-flakes,  those  ashes  of  dire  desolation 
Came  thick,  ftst,  and  stifling,  with  burning-hot  stones' : 

While  momently  grander  the  fierce  conflagration 
Loomed  up  in  the  distance,  with  death  in  its  tones. 

And  near  to  the  gate  that  looked  out  on  the  mountain, 
A  sentinel  stood  with  his  apear,  keeping  guard ; 

He  saw  tlie  hot  lava  boil  up  like  a  fountain, 
And  heavily  roll  on  the  city  toward. 
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He  thouglit  of  Jiis  dear  wife  alone  in  her  anguish, 
The  helpless  ones  weeping  beside  her  in  fear; 

"  Yet  not  e'en  for  sweet  love  must  duty  e'er  languish," 
He  murmured,  and  eloped  again  tightly  his  spear. 

The  hours  passed  slowly  —  none  came  to  relieTe  him ; 

He  called  to  his  leader:  "How  long  must  I  stay?" 
Yet  not  for  his  life  would  that  soldier  deceive  him. 

But  stood  to  his  post  through  that  terrible  day. 

He  saw  the  dark  ashes  entombing  the  city ; 

He  saw  them  rise  up  inch  by  inch  to  his  chin ; 
He  looked  on  the  burning  flood,  and  ia  deep  pity 

He  uttered  one  prayer  for  his  home,  Jmd  waa  dead. 

The  city  was  covered,  the  lava  flowed  over, 
And  beauty  and  manliness,  childhood  and  age. 

And  rich  things  and  beauteous  now  to  discover, 
Were  buried  below  by  Vesuvius'  rage. 

Years,  long  years  have  passed,  yet  that  sent'nel  is  standing, 
All  helmeted,  now  disinterred,  near  his  post ; 

And  pilgrims,  aweary  at  Pompeii  lajiding. 

Look  on  him,  the  strangest  of  all  her  strange  host ! 


"C0NSTANTIU8:  A  TEAGEDY." 

Act  I.~Scene  VI. 

SoUloqtiy  of  Magbentius  befcrre  assuming  the  imperial parpk. 

Mag.  If  I  should  fail — why  do  I  speak  of  it  1 
The  great  know  no  such  word.    Ambition's  hand 
Hath  blotted  it  from  off  the  mind  of  greatness  1 
When  to  weak  fear  bent  proud  determination, 
Or  yielded  valor  unto  timorous  doubt? 
Though  life  is  dear,  yet  fame  is  dearer  still. 
And  those  who  grasp  the  laurel  must  have  will ! 
The  road  to  honor  lies  through  dangerous  grounds, 
But  they  must  brave  ail  harms  who  win  the  wreath. 


Why  do  I  strive,  when  conscience  bids  be  still. 
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To  graep  this  throne  and  eceptre  ?     Power  is  lifec 
Those  golden  apples  on  the  Dead-Sea  shore, 
Which  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips.    'T  is  like 
The  glowworm  in  the  dark,  which,  wlien  we  grasp 
And  scrutinize  by  day,  loses  its  charms. 
The  rohea  of  power  are  hright,  dazzling  all  eyea ; 
But  clothed  in  them,  how  heavily  they  weigh  I 
Why  do  I  seek  that  which  hut  brings  me  care? 


Act  II.— Scene  III. 
A  bower  in  the  palace-garden  o/Magkentius.     Lucia  alone. 

Luc.  Why  lingers  he?    I  fear  me  ill  betides  ! 
To  lovers  parted,  hours  creep  by  like  snails ; 
And  surely  his  swift  love  would  outrun  these; 
For  the  sweet  joy  of  meeting  would  repay 
For  every  danger ! 

Enter  Brutus. 

£rtt.  Doth  Orpheus  ffluch  his  lyre  in  murmured  tones, 
And  breathe  its  sweetness  through  my  lady's  lips. 
That  while  she  speaks  enchantment  reigns  around  ? 
Oh,  what  a  charm  her  beauty  sheds  abroad  1 
The  desert  were  an  Eden  were  she  there, 
For  like  the  sun  she  warms  all  into  life. 
The  Gueber  never  bowed  unto  his  god 
With  such  idolatry  as  I  to  thee. 
Oh,  beauty's  brightest  sun,  smile  on  thy  devotee  I  {Kneels.) 

Lue,  Arise,  brave  friend,  and  bow  at  SMble'e  shrine. 
It  is  idolatry  to  kneel  elsewhere ! 

Bru.  First  let  my  parched  lips  sip  the  honey-dew 
From  off  thy  rose-tipped,  pearly  fingers'  ends. 
And  it  will  be  a  balm  to  strengthen  me. 
When  miles  of  weariness  shall  separate 
This  saddened  heart  from  all  the  light  it  hath ! 

(Emm  her  hand.) 

Imc.  Why,  Brutus,  thou  wouldst  mate  me  vain,  did  I 
Believe  the  pretty  things  which  thou  dost  utter : 
But  feigning  is  the  poetry  of  love; 
Therefore  are  lovers  so  poetical ! 

Sru.  This  poetry  of  love  is  life's  day-spring ; 
And  till  it  shine  existence  is  a  blanks 
A  feverish  dream  —  a  longing  for  the  dawn. 
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Which  wten  it  breaks,  if  clouds  o'erspread  tke  sky. 

And  disappointment's  storms  obscure  love's  sun. 

Gloom  comes  apace — existence  brings  no  joy: 

Life  would  ahurden  be  too  hard  to  bear, 

Did  not  Remembrance  fly  unto  the  past. 

And  make  her  nest  in  Memory's  once  bright  halla. 

Ob,  Lucia,  if  thou  shouldst  cease  to  love  me  1 

Luc.  Farewell,  my  friend— farewell  — I  must  away, 
It  is  my  lady  who  doth  summon  me  I 

£ni.  Wilt  go  so  soon?    I  scarce  have  beard  thy  voice 
When  lovers  meet,  bow  like  the  lightning's  flash 
The  hours  fly  by ;  but  separated,  an  hour 
Is  an  eternity !    One  moment  more : 
Thy  lady  will  not  chide  thee  if  her  heart 
Hath  e'er  kept  time  to  love's  enchanting  music, 
Oh,  leave  not  yet— we  may  not  meet  again  I 
Thou  art  my  light,  my  life ;  being  away. 
Darkness  and  death  are  left  1    Ere  thy  bright  eyes. 
The  loved  stars  of  my  destiny,  shone  on  me, 
Life  was  a  void  —  a  winding  labyrinth 
Of  darkest  paths,  where  shapeless  phantoms  lured 
Me  ever  on,    I  followed  without  aim  ; 
For  what  is  life  to  those  who  do  not  love — 
When  to  no  beacon  we  can  steer  our  bark  7 
Thou  wilt  say  fe,me  —  but  feme 's  an  empty  word ; 
For  envy  is  the  venom  that  doth  blight 
The  fairest  flowers  that  grow  on  her  soil. 
Then  give  me  an  eternity  of  love ; 
For  heaven  without  it  would  possess  no  charms. 
If  it  exist  —  and  we  too  be  immortal. 

LiM.  Thou  speak'st  as  though  no  future  dawned  for  us 

Bni.  I  spoke  of  heaven  —  this  I  learned  from  thee  — 
I  know  no  heaven  but  in  thy  pure  sweet : 
With  thee  is  happiness  —  from  thee  is  woe  1 

Act  m.— Scejte  VIII. 
Canstantius  and  a  wo 

Worn,  He  dies,  my  lord — behold  1 

^l-  Mother  —  my  mother ! 

Worn.  He 's  thinking  of  his  mother ;  noble  boy  I 
Con.  "lis  mother  first,  'tis  mother  last  with  man. 
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Woman,  behold  your  influence  I    How  strong  man 
Doth  bare  his  breast  unto  the  tide  of  life. 
Stemming  its  flood  with  all  his  pride  and  strength. 
Looking  forever  to  one  beacon-light. 
The  love  of  woman,  which  doth  send  its  ray 
Unto  the  swimmer  o'er  the  darkened  waves. 
Though  man  to  man  may  turn  'mid  pleasures  wild, 
When  feme  to  "victors  doth  extend  her  wreath. 
Yet  all  his  trinmpha  are  for  woman's  brow  1 
His  holier  moments  are  devote  to  her ; 
And  in  grief's  hour,  'tis  mother,  sister,  wife. 
To  whom  he  ever  turns  — and  e'en  in  death, 
These  are  the  names  his  murmiu-Ing  lips  last  speak ! 
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MES.  DU  BOSE  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Eev.  William  Richards, 
of  Beaufort  District,  S.  C.  She  was  born  in  a  village  in  Oxford- 
shire, England,  in  1828.  Shortly  after  her  birth,  the  family  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Georgia,  but  removed  in  a  few  years 
to  their  present  home  in  Carolina. 

In  1848,  she  was  married  to  Charles  W.  Du  Bose,  Esq.,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  lawyer  of  talent  and  ability,. of  Sparta,  Geor- 
gia, where  they  still  reside. 

Mrs.  Du  Bose  was  educated  in  Northern  cities,  hut  for  some  years 
was  a  teacher  in  Georgia,  her  adopted  home. 

At  an  early  age,  she  gave  indications  of  a  love  of  letters,  and  had 
she  chosen  to  "break  the  laQce"  with  professional  contestants  for  lite- 
rary honors,  she  must  have  won  distinction  and  ah  enviable  fame. 
But  as  a  bird  sings  because  it  must  find  vent  for  its  rapture,  or  as  the 
heart  will  overflow  when  too  full  for  concealment,  thus  with  her  writ- 
ings. Her  productions  have  been  given  to  the  public  from  time  to 
time,  through  journals  and  magazines,  generally  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "Leila  Cameron."  Some  of  her  best  poems  appeared  in  the 
"Southern  Literary  Gazette,"  published  in  Charleston,  and  edited  by 
her  brother,  Eev.  William  C.  Richards,  now  a  resident  of  Providence, 
E.  I.  The  "Orion  Magazine,"  of  Georgia,  was  also  fevored  with  con- 
tributions from  her  pen,  and  in  its  columns  appeared  the  prize  poem, 
entitled  "Wachulla,"  the  name  of  a  famous  and  wonderful  fountain 
near  Tallahassee,  Florida.  This  poem  was  deservedly  popular,  and 
if  the  spirit  of  the  fountain  had  chosen  a  nymph  from  its  own  charmed 
circle  to  sing  the  praises  of  "beautiful  Wachulla"  and  its  surround- 
ings, the  lay  could  not  have  gushed  up  from  a  heart  more  alive  to  its 
beauties  and  attractions  than  that  of  its  talented  author. 

In  1858,  Mrs.  Du  Bose's  first  volume  was  published  by  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  New  York.  This  is  a  prose  story  for  the  young,  entitled,  "The 
Pastor's  Household"  —  a  story  of  continuous  interest,  displaying. nar- 
rative and  dramatic  power.  The  portraiture  of  "Lame  Jimmy,"  one 
of  the  prominent  characters — "a  meek,  silent  boy,"  with  paleface, 
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and  a  look  of  patient  suffering  upon  his  young  featares — is  admirably 
drawn ;  and  as  we  see  him,  as  he  bends  over  his  desk  at  school,  with 
his  large  eyes  full  of  the  light  of  intellect,  poring  over  his  books,  we 
triumph  in  the  truth  that  God  sometimes  gives  the  poor  boy,  in  his 
threadbare  coat,  tbe  princely  endowments  of  mind  which  may  win 
him  distinction  among  the  "world's  proud  honors,"  and  crown  him  a 
king  among  men. 

As  a  member  of  a  large  family,  all  remarkable  for  intellectual 
acquirements,  Mra.  Du  Bose  has  been  much  favored  in  procuring  an 
early  and  thorough  cultivation.  One  of  her  brothers,  Eev,  WOiiani 
C.  Richards,  is  not  only  widely  known  as  a  popular  editor  and  writer, 
but  is  also  the  author  of  the  "Shakspeare  Calendar."  Another  bro- 
ther, T.  Addison  Richards,  of  New  York,  the  poet  and  artist,  isthe 
principal  of  the  "School  of  Design  for  Women,"  established  within 
the  walls  of  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 

In  her  elegant  home,  where  unpretending  piety  and  domestic  love 
are  combined  with  refined  and  cultivated  tastes,  seen  in  all  the  sur- 
roundings, and  where  the  patter  of  children's  feet  is  heard,  and  their 
happy  laugh  echoes  through  its  walls,  Mrs.  Du  Bose  forms  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  a  circle  of  friends,  as  well  as  that  of  home,  and  wears 
with  equally  charming  grace  the  triple  name  of  wife,  mother,  and 
author. 
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LEOLA,  a  well-known  nam  deplume,  falls  on  the  ear  softly,  muei- 
oally,  "  aa  if  the  very  persouification  of  that  ideality  which  ex- 
tracts inspiration  from  the  whispering  wind,  the  soiig  of  birds,  the 
blush  of  flowers,  the  lightning's  flash,  and  the  thunder's  roar." 

Miss  Kendall  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  of 
Macon,  In  the  home  of  her  childhood,  a  charming  country-seat  in 
Upson  County,  Ga.,  there  are  so  many  lovely  spots  in  her  native 
county,  so  many  "  glen  echoes "  where  one  might  imagine  her  a 
nymph  "  calling  to  sister  spirits  of  the  greenwood,"  we  do  not  wonder 
that  tbe  gift  of  poesy  is  hers. 

'  Her  ancestors  were  from  North  Carolina,  and  there  is  probably  no 
family  whose  authentic  history  can  be  more  closely  traced  through 
every  period  of  the  annals  of  that  State.  Her  great-great-grand- 
father, who  signed  his  name  Joseph  Lane,  Jr.,  as  far  back  as  1727, 
died  at  his  residence  on  the  Roanoke,  in  1776.  His  youngest  son, 
Jesse  Lane,  emigrated  to  Wilkes,  near  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.,  and 
his  descendants  are  dispersed  through  all  the  Weatcni  and  Southern 
States;  Gen.  Joseph  Lane,  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1860,  and  ex-Governor  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  being  among  tbe  number.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
John  Hart,  son  of  Nancy  Hart,  tbe  famous  heroine  of  tbe  Broad 
River  Settlement,  and  one  of  his  grand -daughters  was  wife  of  Judge 
Colquitt,  Senator  from  Georgia  in  1847.  Thus  brought  into  close  re- 
lationship with  many  of  tbe  highest  families  of  the  South,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  inherited  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  prompted  them 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  however  great,  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  introduce  her  in  a  more  acceptable  man- 
ner than  by  inserting  here  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written 
by  her  without  any  thought  of  its  publication,  (1862.)  Speaking  of 
herself,  she  says : 

"I  have  always  been  a  child  of  nature  and  lover  of  poetry  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  though  it  is  pleasure  enougli  for  rne  to  lurk  among  flowers,  to 
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listen  to  their  liearl^voices,  and  remain  sileat  while  drinking  ivitK  intDxicat- 
ing  delight  the  sweets  of  iar  more  gifted  woi^hippera.  Occasionally  I  cannot 
resist  an  inclination  to  snatch  my  own  little  harp  from  its  lavorite  bed  of 
violets;  but  its  rustic  strains  are  simple,  and  not  worthy  of  heing  placed 
among  the  productions  of  those  whose  gifted  pens  have  gained  for  them  a 
reputation  more  enduring  than  gold.  My  first  poem  was  written  at  eight 
years  of  age,  a  grand  attempt,  which  mamma  carefully  preserved.  At  dream- 
ing fourteen,  I  went  to  Montpelier  Institute,  once  under  the  supervision  of 
Bishop  Elliott,  and  ita  fairy  groves,  sparkling  streams,  and  'moonlit  pa- 
laces '  grew  more  dear  when  I  fancied  them  the  abode  of  viewless  beings  who 
told  me  of  all  things  holy  and  beautiful.  My  composition-book  waa  filled 
with  wild,  weird  imagery,  and  the  geometrical  figures  on  my  slate  frequently 
alternated  with  impromptu  verses,  which  are  stOI  kept  as  souvenirs  of  that 
dear  old  place.  Two  years  in  Macon  College  (where  prosaical  studies  and 
life's  sterner  realities  crossed  my  path)  almost  obliterated  the  silly  dream  of 
my  childhood;  a  dream  of  fame,  which  now  has  utterly  departed,  for  I  have 
long  since  ceased  to  pursue  a  shadow  so  ftr  beyond  my  reach,  I  write  for 
those  who  love  me— that  is  all ;  but  if  these  wild  flowers,  gathered  among 
the  hills  and  streams  of  my  native  land  —  these  untutored  voices  that  speak 
to  me  from  each  nestling  leaf,  are  able  to  dispel  one  single  cloud  among  the 
many  that  overshadow  our  country,  I  have  no  right  to  ivithhold  them. 

"There  is  no  lack  of  talent  in  our  bright  Southland;  but,  under  the  sunlight 
of  prosperity,  it  has  never  yet  been  brought  out  in  all  ita  strength." 

Of  these  "  wild  flowers  and  these  untutored  voices  "  we  shall  have 
but  little  to  say,  preferring  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  She 
writes  prose  and  poetry  with  equal  facility,  and  her  letters  are  models 
of  literary  composition  foi  here  she  espiesses  herself  with  that  gen- 
tle warmth  and  modest  freedom  that  chaiacterizes  her  conversation. 
As  Mrs.  Le  Vert  somewhere  expresses  it  "  She  seems  to  dip  her  pen 
in  her  own  soul  and  wiite  of  its  emotions  "  In  company  she  is  plain 
and  unassuming,  being  wholly  free  from  pedantry  and  pretension ;  and 
yet  she  possesses  great  enthusiasm  of  character —- the  enthusiasm  de- 
scribed by  Madame  De  StaS!,  as  "  God  within  us,  the  love  of  the  good, 
the  holy,  and  the  beautiful." 

"Leola"  waa  quite  a  student,  and  accomplished  much,  though  her 
advancement  would  probably  have  been  greater  had  she  possessed 
such  a  literary  guide  and  friend  as  G.  D.  Prentice  was  to  Amelia 
Welby.  But,  as  has  been  said  of  another,  when  we  consider  the  great 
disadvantages  she  must  have  labored  under  on  an  isolated  plantation, 
far  from  public  libraries,  and  far  from  social  groups  of  literary  Inboi"- 
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ers  and  artists,  it  seems  to  us  that  her  writings  reveal  the  aspirations 
of  a  richly  endowed  genius  and  the  marlis  of  a  good  culture. 

"  Leola  "  is  also  exceedingly  domestic,  being,  as  she  says,  gifted  with 
"  a  taste  for  the  substantial  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  life ; "  a  proof  that 
poetry  and  the  larder  are  not  always  separate  companions,  but  may 
exist  together  on  very  amicable  terms.  Tbe  productions  of  "  Leola  " 
consist  of  fugitive  pieces  dashed  off  under  the  inspiration,  of  the  mo- 
ment, many  of  them  being  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
We  would  "  as  soon  think  of  sitting  down  to  dissect  the  bird  whose 
song  has  charmed  us,  as  to  break  upon  tlie  wheel  of  criticism  poems 
springing  so  much  from  the  heart-side  of  the  author." 

Bince  the  "  end  of  the  war,"  Miss  Kendall  has  become  a  wife,  and 
is  now  Mrs.  Rogers. 


THE  HEALING  FOUNTAIN.* 

"A  nameless  anreat  arged  me  forward  j  but  whither  should  I  go?  My  loadstars  were 
blotted  out :  in  that  eauopy  of  grim  Are  shone  no  star.  I  was  alone,  alone  1  A  feeling  I 
had  that  there  was  and  tnuji  be  somewhere  »  Healing  Fountain.  Srom  the  depths  of 
my  own  heart  it  oalled  to  me,  Forward !  The  wiuds,  and  the  streams,  ami  all  nature 
sounded  to  me,  Forward!"  —  Cabltle's  Sartor  Sesartm. 

On,  on  she  wandered  all  alone,  o'er  deserts  vast  and  dim, 

No  hopeful  ray  to  light  the  gloom,  no  spiril^soothmg  hymn ; 

The  wearied  heart  no  goal  had  found,  all  dark  the  future  seem'd; 

"  There  must  be  rest  somewhere,"  she  cried,  and  nought  the  toil  deem'd. 

Black  shadows  clung  around  the  heart  once  filled  with  childlike  trust. 
And  tempters  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Thy  spirit  is  but  dust  I " 
Then  she  long'd  to  know,  poor  orphan  child,  if  in  another  sphere 
She  ne'er  must  meet  with  Lilly,  to  dwell  forever  there? 

If  the  spirit's  voice  must  ever  cease,  with  life's  dull  care  and  pain ; 
If  the  midnight  toil,  her  searches  for  Egeria'a  fount  were  vain  ? 
Beulah !  thy  childhood's  sacred  haunts  are  truthful  guides  for  thee; 
There  rove  at  twilight's  solemn  hour,  and  lowly  bend  the  knee. 

You  lofty  mountain's  gilded  height  looks  upward  to  the  sky, 
E'en  Nature's  simplest  voices  tell  the  soul  can  never  die : 
Then  leave  thy  desert  vast  and  dim,  where  erring  feet  have  trod ; 
Each  streamlet  here,  each  bud  and  flower  will  speak  to  thee  of  CJod  1 

«  Written  after  reading  "  Beulah,"  1559. 
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But  onward  still,  O  child  of  toil  1  by  atorm  and  tempest  tossed ; 
Thy  burning  feet  are  wandering  on,  till  childhood's  faith  is  lost  1 
The  scorching  beam  of  summer  aun  poor  Hagar  scarce  could  bear, 
With  no  fount  to  slake  her  fever-thirst,  no  waters  gurgling  there. 

Till  words  of  confidence  and  ti-ust  her  parching  lips  expreas'd; 
Then  joyfully  an  angel  came,  and  gave  her  peaceful  rest: 
So  Beuiah  might  have  found  the  balm  to  lighten  every  care — 
A  spring  to  heal  her  aching  heart-i-by  strong  and  earnest  prayer. 

The  Healing  Fountain  I    Pure  and  bright  those  ripples  near  us  glea 
We  need  not  roam  o'er  burning  sands  to  quaff  its  crystal  stream ; 
Its  whispering  music  oft  we  hear,  a  star  shines  from  above, 
Illuming  all  with  holy  light— that  star  is  Heaven's  love. 


NO  NIGHT  THEEE. 


Oh  hearing  a  aonaoii  bj  Rev,  A.  M.  Wynn,  on  the  texl,  "There  shall  \ 
there;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  the  Lord  God  g 
light:   and  tliej  shall  reign  for  erer  and  over."  —  Reo.  iiii.  6. 

B"o  night  there  I     Bright  sunlight  is  streaming 

O'er  min'rets  of  silver  and  turrets  of  gold; 
Sweet  flow'rets  'mid  dewdrops  are  blushingly  gleaming. 

And  chaplets  of  beauty  the  angels  unfold ; 
Each  rainbow-hued  fountain  its  mist- wreaths  is  weaving 

In  glittering  circlets  that  fairies  might  wear; 
All  is  lovely  and  joyous,  no  darkness  and  grieving, 

iNo  weeping  nor  sighing,  no  harrowing  care. 

No  night  there !     Soft  zephyrs  are  gliding 

On  pinions  of  daylight  in  melody  free ; 
And  beautiful  streamlets,  'neath  laurel-shades  hiding. 

Vie  with  them  in  chanting  of  love  and  of  glee. 
Crimson-tint  curtains  o'er  blue  skies  are  flowing, 

And  flowers  are  scatt'ring  their  fragrance  abroad; 
All  heaven  with  brightness  and  beauty  is  glowing. 

As  seraphim  murmur  the  name  of  fie  Lord  I 

No  night  there !    No  angels  are  moaning 

O'er  lost  ones  enveloped  in  the  white  shroud; 

No  death-doom  in  heaven,  no  wailing  or  groaning, 
No  sorrowing  there  of  the  meek  and  the  bowed. 
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Oh,  is  it  not  blissful  to  tliink  of  the  meeting 
With  memory'a  treasures  that  dwoH  in  the  heart? 

The  long-loved  voices  in  accents  of  greeting 
There  mingle  together,  hut  never  to  part. 

No  night  there  I  The  day-king  is  spreading 
His  mantle  of  sunlight  o'er  meadow  and  grove. 

Where  wind  the  gold  pathways  that  spirita  are  treading, 

■    And  song-birds  are  chanting  of  God  and  his  love. 

No  curses  and  shouting,  no  midniglit  of  horror, 
No  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  no  revellta^a  bowl : 

Happiness  reigning,  no  teav-drop  of  sorrow 
Can  ever  invade  the  sweet  peace  of  the  soul  I 


THE  LOm    ^sOITL 


—  MiRT  B.  Brvin. 


Gonel  gone  I  gone! 

The  dreams  of  sunny  years, 
Their  vacancy  is  filled  witli  nought 

But  bitter  sighs  aad  tears. 
Oh  1  who  can  paint  the  anguish 

Of  torn  and  bleeding  hearts. 
When  a  hope  that  clustered  fondly 

O'er  some  loved  one  tlnia  departs? 

Dead  I  dead  I  dead  I 

To  virtue  and  its  goal ; 
All  pleadings  and  entreaties  faU. 

To  melt  that  sm  curst  soul 
The  reveller's  wild  ahneking 

The  reeling  wretched  "sight 
The  proud  form  bowed  in  miserv 

Lite  3  morning  turned  to  night 

Woel  wiel  woel 

A     stiH  amdl  voici     repeats 
But  Its  warnings  iie  ingletted 

Till  tte  siul  it    rum  meib 
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Kind  whispers  arc  not  lieedod, 

The  heart  is  frozen  o'er. 
Soft  words  and  holy  teachings 

Can  reeMm  it  n 


Lost!  lost!  lost! 

On  eternity's  foaming  sea; 
No  anchor  now  to  stay  its  course — 

Where  will  the  haven  be? 
O'er  mountain  billows  floating. 

By  tempests  madly  tossed, 
No  kindly  mom  ia  beaming 

O'er  the  human  bouI  that's  lost. 

Downl  down!  down! 

It  sinks  to  endless  woe, 
The  poisonous  cup  has  done  its  work, 

Man's  worst  and  deadliest  foe. 
Yet  the  midnight  watch,  aa  usual. 

Proclaims  that  "all  is  well;" 
To  ashen  lip  and  lifeless  clay 

A  mocking  funeral  knell! 
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CRAGFONT  is  the  title  of  a  neat,  unpretending  volume,  from  the 
publishing  house  of  Blelock  &  Co,,  New  York,  issued  in  1867. 

The  title-page  stated  that  the  book  was  by  "  a  young  Southern  lady," 
and  it  was  the  first  production  of  Emma  M.  Wynne,  of  Columbus, 
Georgia, 

Like  the  majority  of  Southern  books,  "  Cragfont"  has  been  indis- 
criminately praised  by  well-meaning  but  injudicious  friends,  whereas 
true  criticism,  while  it  might  pain  for  a  time,  would  in  the  end  assist 
the  youthful  debutante  on  the  field  of  literature, 

"Cragfont"  is  a  book  of  great  promise,  and  we  look  for  something 
worthy  of  herself  and  of  her  Southern  country  from  tbe  author. 
From  the  remarks  of  two  readers  of  this  book,  we  cull  the  criticisms 
we  give. 

Says  a  writer  in  "Scott's  Magazine,"  of  Atlanta: 

"  Not  sustaining  carping  Zoilua  in  his  ill-nature,  we  think,  with  another, 
upon  whose  brow  the  greenest  of  laurel  is  still  triumphantly  worn,  that '  to 
point  out  too  particularly  the  beauties  of  a  work  is  to  admit  tacitly  that 
these  beauties  are  not  wholly  admirable.'  '  Cragfont '  is  not  without  errors, 
such  as  all  young  writers  are  betrayed  into ;  but  the  flashings  of  genius  so 
Tisible  throughout  the  book  oyershadow  and  outweigh  the  feulte,  which,  after 
all,  are  only  the  '  peccadOloes  of  the  muse,'  The  plot  of  the  hook  is  flaeiy 
conceived,  the  invention  strong  and  vigorous,  while  imagination,  that  primary 
and  indispensable  requisite  in  a  writer,  like  the  touch  of  Midas,  gilded  every 
object  that  presented  itself.  The  style  is  classical  and  elegant.  The  author 
seems  to  excel  in  the  delineation  of  female  character.  They  are  all  particu- 
larly fine  and  well  sustained. 

"  The  heroine,  Isabel  Grattan,  never  grows  commonplace,  while  the  gay, 
sprightly  Lizzie  Armor  wisely  refi^ains  from  attempting  a  part  too  heavy. 

"While  dealing  in  classical  lore  and  antiquities,  perhaps,  a  little  too  freely, 
there  is  a  depth  of  tenderness  and  pathos  running  through  the  whole,  that 
would  tell  at  once  it  came  from  a  woman's  heart." 

Says  a  lady  reader,  in  alluding  to  "Cragfont": 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  began  at  the  beginning  and  read  the  title-page.  The 
little  quotation  from  Cousin,  and  the  longer  one  from  Mrs.  Browning,  each 
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came  in  for  a  share  of  study.  I  knew  that  these  mottoes  contain  frequently 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter  which  follows;  and  so  would  I  do  'Oragfnnt' 
justice,  and  read  these  too.  The  second  contained  a  hint  which  I  resolved 
toproflt  by— to 

"  'GiDiiousIj  foiget  onrsalTeB,  find  plungo 

Very  profound  I  have  proved  it— that  is,  some  parts  of  it.  The  fair  author 
evidently  admires  Mias  ■'  Beulah '  Evans,  and  follows  hard  after  the  celes- 
tial flights  of  that  learned  lady.  The  title  ie  not  appropriate ;  it  might  just 
as  well  be  styled  New  Orleans,  or  New  York,  since  the  scenes  are  laid  prin- 
cipally in  these  two  cities,  and  'Cragfont'  only  appeara  briefly  in  two 
chaptera.  This  'ancestral  mansion'  is  a  'stylish'  eountiy  residence  for 
an  American;  but  perhaps  in  Tennessee  they  do  Uve  in  'turreted  castles,' 
and  perhaps  they  have  'rooks'  in  Tennessee,  also.  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  ornithology  of  that  State,  but  I  had  an  idea  rooks  were  confined  to 
England.  However,  thia  may  be  merely  a  'poetic  license'  to  prove  the 
unmistakable  and  indisputable  aristocracy  of  our  hero,  as  rooks  are  supposed 
to  favor  with  their  presence  only  the  atmen  rifflfme. 

" '  Oragfont '  contains  a  variety  of  information,  and  a  variety  of  languages, 
and  a  series  of  essays  or  dissertations  on  various  subjects  are  scattered 
through  the  book.  It  exhibits  talent  and  promise  of  future  excellence;  but, 
in  itself,  is  hardly  a  successful  novel  or  book  of  essays— a  'half-way  per- 
formance.' The  writer,  we  feel  confident,  will  yet  make  a  worthy  offering 
to  Southern  literature." 

From  these  two  opinions  it  is  apparent  that  the  talent  of  Mrs.  Wynne 
cannot  be  doubted.     To  quote  again  from  the  first  critic  : 

"  We  look  for  a  great  book  from  the  author  of '  Cragfont.'  It  smacks  some- 
what of  pedantry,  and  let  us  not  have  another  giftfid  Southern  writer  immo- 
lated upon  that  altai-. 

"The  mind,  though  star-reaching  in  its  aspirations,  has  its  temple  upon  the 
earth ;  and  the  eagle,  though  the  companion  of  the  mountain -storm,  must 
iookbelowforihefoodon  which  it  Uvea;. and  we  trust  the  writer  of  'Crag- 
font,' while  steering  with  dexterity  between  the  Scylla  of  redundancy  on 
the  one  hand,  will  guard  against  the  Charybdis  of  pedantry  on  the  other, 
and  not  exhaust  her  Titanic  strength  in  endeavoring  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa." 

The  author  of  "  Cragfont,"  Mrs.  Emma  Motfett  Wynne,  was  born 
in  Alabama,  in  1844.  Her  fether.  Major  Henry  Mofiett,  removed  to 
Columbus,  Ga.,  a  beautiful  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  be- 
fore she  had  completed  her  fourth  year.  She  was  very  fortunate  in 
having  her  steps  first  directed  in  the  paths  of  learning  by  the  accom^ 
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plished  and  talented  authoress,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Ilentz,  under  whose 
tuition  she  was  placed  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

In  her  fifteenth  year,  she  went  to  the  well-known  Patapsco  Female 
Institute,  near  Baltimore,  entered  at  once  the  senior  class,  and  gradu- 
ated the  following  year  with  much  honor  to  herself,  receiving  a  gold 
medal  for  proficiency  in  French.  The  foUowing  fall  of  1860  she  spent 
in  New  York,  at  the  Spingler  Institute,  perfecting  hersehf  in  music, 
French,  Italian,  etc.  Owing  to  the  "state  of  the  country,"  she  re- 
turned home  early  in  the  spring,  (ISUl.) 

During  the  war,  she  occasionally  contributed  to  the  "  Field  and 
Fireside,"  published  at  A.ugusta,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  "Lola." 

She  was  married  in  May,  1864. 

Mrs.  Wynne,  being  so  young,  with  native  talent  and  habits  of  study, 
will,  without  doubt,  enrich  the  literary  world  with  many  productions 
of  rare  merit.  We  understand  that  she  is  preparing  an  historical  ro- 
mance in  some  way  connected  with  Masimilian,  the  late  Emperor  of 
Mexico  — a  tragic  subject  well  suited  to  her  pen. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mrs;  Wynne  is  exceedingly  prepossessing  ; 
and  this,  combined  with  an  elegance  and  vivacity  of  manner,  renders 
her  both  attractive  and  fascinating.  Occupying  the  highest  social 
position,  she  is  esteemed  an  ornameat  to  the  circle  in  which  she  moves. 


LIFE'S  MISSION. 


Tte  mission  of  life  is 


It  always  lo%,  yet  the  duty  of  its  accomplish  men  t 
is  none  tJie  less  imperative.  The  account  is  required  of  the  one  talent  as 
surely  as  of  tte  five.  The  mountain  ia  too  steep  and  ru^ed  save  for  men  of 
stern  mould ;  yet  in  the  valley  the  fields  "  are  waiting  for  the  laborers."  How 
mistaken  is  the  reasoner  who  would  reserve  to  the  sterner  ses  all  those  feel- 
mgs  of  ambition,  the  reaching  upward  for  higher  and  holier  things  I  How 
many  of  gentler  natures  have  felt  the  unsatisfied  longing  for  more  knowl- 
edge, more  power  over  their  own  minds  I  When  we  go,  with  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  Jean  Ingelow,  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  their  songs,  we  feel  that  within  our  bearte  whole  vol- 
umes of  sweet  poetry  exist ;  the  power  to  word  it  alone  is  wanting.  Just  as 
those  we  love  so  dearly  are  never  in  this  life  quite  near  enoogh  to  us ;  we 
would  have  them  closer— heart  to  heart,  soul  to  soul;  this  mortal  body  stands 
between.  In  our  dreaming  of  the  other  world,  we  sometimes  think  that  per- 
haps by  our  joy  there  will  be  these  yearnings  satisfied ;  the  spell  of  silence  will 
l>e  broken,  and  our  own  poetiy,  sweet,  beautiful,  heavenly,  will  fill  our  hearla. 
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AN  AETIST. 


Isabel  had  worked  steadily  for  a  weet  on.  a  picture  of  '^Diogenes  in  Search 
of  a  Wise  Man,"  and  wlien  at  last  it  was  completed,  she  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  exquisite  finish,  which  was  obTious  even  to  a  careless  observer. 
She  had  completed  it  in  lime  for  one  of  her  rMmityrm,  for  she  was  anxious  it 
should  be  criticized  by  an  artist  who  "  bore  the  palm  "  in  New  York.  Signor 
Eochiette  was  a  warm  friend  of  Isabel's.  An  old  man  himself,  and  having 
now  a  position  where  he  could  almost  defy  criticism,  he  felt  a  strong  interest 
in  this  young  spirit  who  had  juat  begun  the  ascent,  the  height  of  whioh  he 
by  talent,  genius,  and  enei^  had  reached.  He  saw  unmistakable  evidences 
of  great  genius  in  the  girl ;  her  enthusiasm  was  what  he  admired  most. 

Few  persons  who  undertake  anything  in  this  life  with  a  cold,  pUegmatic 
spirit,  ever  accomplish  much. 

The  brilliantly  lighted  chandelier  threw  a  soft  glow  over  the  dark,  hard 
lace  of  the  old  cynic  philosopher,  as,  with  lantern  in  hand,  he  continues -his 
seemingly  vain  search.  Isabel  had  playfully  remarked  to  one  of  her  )oi-di- 
sant  admirers,  that  "to  this  old  sage  she  had  committed  her  destiny,  as,  in 
the  numbers  which  would  pass  before  his  gaze,  the  fiice  which  brought  a 
smile  over  his  hard,  iron  features,  showing  he  had  found  the  object  of  his 
search,  to  him  should  be  given  her  heart  and  hand."  It  was  a  daring  jest, 
like  the  one  passed  iu  chess  between  Eichard  and  Berengaria;  but  this  timid 
gallant,  unlike  the  daring  Oxar  de  lAon,  did  not  essay  to  try  his  own  fortune, 
aa  in  his  mind  he  felt  his  incapacity  to  meet  the  requisition. 

This  evening  Isabel  liad  quickly  completed  her  toilet  and  hurried  into 
the  drawing-room,  to  give  her  picture  the  last  critical  examination  before 
the  guests  arrived. 

She  felt  as,  perhaps,  the  old  artist  of  MorCTce,  when  his  "  Madonna,"  which 
had  been  kept  from  the  public  gaze,  was  first  uncovered  in  honor  of  the 
royal  Charles  of  Anjou : 

"As  tbe  pttiuCer's  mind  fo!t  throngh  the  dim 
Bapt  myeteiir,  and  plnckcd  the  shadons  wild 
Forth  with  his  reaching  fancy,  and  wia  form 
And  Qolor  olad  tliem,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 
Flashed  with  a  pasaionate  Bra." 

Isabel  waa  roused  from  the  dreamy  revery  into  which  she  had  fallen  by  a 
voice  near  her,  "Buono  sera,  Sigtuyrina,  Abbiamo  bel  tempo  giorno.  You 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  painting."  It  was  Bassini,  her  Italian 
teacher. 

"Ahl  signor,  you  give  me  felse  praise ;  I  have  so  far  to  climb  yet," 

"  You  then  hope  to  reach  the  top  ?  " 
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"Why  should  I  not?  Does  the  Mosaic  law  contain  any  particular  clause 
forhidding  ambition  in  a  woman?  God  implanted  in  our  hearta  the  germ 
of  all  principles,  and  he  intends  we  shall  cultivate  them." 

Signor  Baasini  smiled. 

"  The  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  signorina  ?  " 

"God  is  not  the  orighi  of  evil;  that  is  inherited  from  our  first  parents. 
God  has  given  to  all  his  creatures,  endowed  with  a  common  degree  of  intel- 
lect, the  power  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  and  there  is  an 
intuitive  feeling  within  us  which  tells  when  we  are  fulfilling  his  purposes. 
My  logic  is  not  equal  to  Aristotle's,  and  yet  I  think  it  not  bad." 

"You  think,  then,  that  woman  may  enter  the  lists  with  man  in  the  race 
for  fame?" 

"No,  nol  You  mistake  me— in  part.  She  need  not  he  a  Lucretia  Mott, 
or  Lucy  Stflne,  or  Anna  Dickinson.  The  vaist  expanse  of  the  forum  was 
never  intended  to  be  filled  by  a  woman's  timid  voice,  and  when  she  places 
herself  upon  the  rostrum  she  deserves  to  be  biased  down  to  her  proper  place 
among  the  audience.  The  dove  is  no  mafeh  for  the  eagle  in  ite  upward 
flight.  But  if  a  woman  have  the  talent  given  her,  an  account  of  it  will 
Burely  be  required;  and  if  she  can  aatisiy  the  upward  longings  of  her  heart, 
without  neglecting  the  responsibilities  life  has  placed  upon  her,  I  think  it 
right  she  should  make  the  effort.  And  God,  too,  tempers  all  these  things ; 
the  same  Being  who  regulates  the  moving  world  marks  the  sparrow's  fall ; 
and  I  think  he  never  places  the  lofty  yearnings,  high,  holy  desires  in  a 
person's  heart,  without  giving  him  the  power  to  satisfy  them.  That  bo  often 
they  do  not,  is  owing  to  their  own  vis  inerttcB.  As  Carlyle  says,  'Our  inca- 
pacity lies  within  ourselves.  When  the  golden  moment  of  success  comes 
we  stand  in  our  weakness  unable  to  seize  it,  and  our  after-life  is  spent  in 
mourning  the  bright  occasion  lost.'  And  when  we  send  our  arrow  upward, 
you  r^ember,  signor,  'if  we  aim  at  the  sky,  we  shall  reach  higher  than  the 


"According  tfl  one  writer,  signer,  since  the  time  of  Raphael  there  can  be 
no  originality  in  painting.  He  conceived  and  embodied  everything.  You 
remember  she  says,  as  some  critic  said  of  Shakspeare, '  Show  me  in  any  painter 
ancient  or  modern,  an  especial  beauty  of  form,  expression,  or  sentiment,  and 
in  some  picture,  drawing,  or  print  after  Raphael  I  will  show  you  the  same 
thing  as  well  or  better  done,  and  that  accomplished  which  others  only 
Bought  or  attempted.' " 

"In  answer  to  that.  Miss  Isabel,  I  would  say  that  Eaphael  and  Angelo,  in 
their  cartoons,  defy  alike  criticism  and  imitation.  Yet  Cole  has,  in  his  series 
of  pictures,  the  'Voyage  of  Life,'  given  us  in  these  modem  years  a  creation 
of  his  own,  which  deserves  to  be  a  model  of  landscape  painting,  and  has,  in 
that  connection,  surely  sent  his  name  to  posterity." 

"Speaking  of  the  immortality  of  the  names  of  the  early  artiste,"  said  Isa- 
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bel,  "how  few,  comparatively,  of  their  works  liave  reached  us !  It  seemed 
almost  an  evil  destiny  working  against  those  early  mastera,  Cimabue  Giotto 
aod  Niceola  Pisano,  that  the  art  of  engraving  should  have  been  discovered 
after  their  death.  Such  fragmente  of  their  works  have  come  to  ua  1  Dante 
ahonld  have  provided  a  special  place  in  his  'Piirgatorio'  for  that  old  prior 
who  had  the  snperb  paintings  from  the  Apocalypse  of  his  friend  Giotto,  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Ohiari,  at  Naples,  whitewashed  over,  because  they  made 
the  church  look  dark  I " 

"Speaking  of  Giotto  reminds  me,  Isabel,  have  you  been  to  the  Dusaeldorf 
since  that  antique  collection  has  been  added?" 

"Yes;  I  was  there  yesterday,  and  it  is  a  rare  treat  to  an  antiquary.  I 
noticed  one  thing  a  little  remarkable.  In  an  old  picture  there,  with  a  gilded 
background,  Jehovah  is  represented  —  God  the  Father.  I  have  never  seen 
before  an  attempt  to  portray  his  features." 

"Yes;  I  noticed  that,  simply  the  huge  face,  emitting  and  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  golden  rays,  looking  out  of  the  heavens.  You  know,  for  a  long  time 
it  was  a  disputed  question  whether  Christ  should  be  represented  by  outward 
comeliness  or  extreme  repulsion ;  but  the  old  fathers  decided  in  favor  of  the 
former,  and  I  believe  it  was  your  favorite,  Giotto,  in  his  celebrated  'Cruci- 
fixion,' which  became  a  model  for  his  scholars,  who  first  departed  from  the 
Byzantine  school,  and  softened  the  expression  of  intense  physical  agony  in 
the  Eedeemer'a  face  into  one  of  heavenly  resignation.  This  collection,  now 
at  the  Dusseldorf,  must  bear  a  very  ancient  date.  The  Italians  were  indebted 
to  the  teachers  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  came  from  Constantinople  into 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  established  schools  at  Sienna  and  Pisa  for  intro- 
ducing their  mode  of  pencilling  and  mixing  colors.  I  consider  the  picture 
at  the  Dllsaeldorf  only  interesting  as  an  antiquity,  showing  the  history  and 
progress  of  art." 

"  I  remember  seeing  at  the  Berlin  Gallery  a  'Madonna  and  Child,'  executed 
by  one  of  the  Byzantine  painters.  The  background  was  most  elaborately 
gilded,  as  in  these  pictures  at  the  Dusseldorf  the  local  colors  fearfully  vivid, 
with  little  or  no  relief." 

"Yea;  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  there  is  one  similar.  I  remember  the  fieah 
tints  were  of  a  blackish  or  greenish  hue.  It  is  strange  that  those  ancient 
workers — artists  we  can  hardly  call  them — with  human  models  before  them, 
should  have  so  long  remained  unprogressive.  The  pedantry  of  these  nurses 
of  art  in  its  infancy,  compared  with  the  modesty  of  the  great  master  who, 
at  the  close  of  his  life,  had  for  his  motto,  'Aneera  impara,'  '  Still  learning,' 
but  substantiates  the  trite  proverb,  'A  little' knowledge  puffeth  up.'  " 
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ME8.  MARY  C.  EIGBY. 

MRS.  BIGEY  lias  written  many  very  sweet  poems;  although,  con- 
tributing only  to  the  journals  of  her  native  State,  she  is  not  as. 
widely  known  as  many  who  cannot  equal  her  poorest  effort.  Indeed, 
her  cultivation  of  the  Muses  has  been  more  as  a  recreatioa  than 
otherwise. 

Mrs.  Bigby  —  her  maiden  name  was  Dougherty  —  is  a  native  Geor- 
gian, and  was  educated  in  Georgia.  At  an  early  age  she  evinced  an 
uncommon  fondness  for  poetry,  and  wrote  many  verses  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  one  of  mature  yeai-s.  An  incessant  reader,  she 
lias  gathered  a  rich  and  varied  fund  of  information  from  books,  upon 
which  she  can  always  draw  with  surpassing  aptness  and  effect.  In 
conversation  she  is  fascinating  and  instructive. 

She  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  John  S.  Bigby,  Esq.,  of  New- 
nan,  Georgia,  and  is  now  the  mother  of  three  children,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  She  resides  in  Newnan,  a  pleasant  town,  particularly  noted 
for  its  intellectual  and  literary  characters. 

She  only  occasionally  contributes  to  various  journals,  having  writ- 
ten much  tliat  is  unpublished. 

"  Polk "  is  not  surpassed  by  the  beautiful  verses  of  H.  L.  Flash, 
which  they  resemble,  on  " Zollicoffer ; "  while  in  "Delilah"'  we  can 
imagine  standing  before  us  the  "  Gentile  girl  with  jetty  eyes-" 

"Judith"  was  awarded  a  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
offered  by  "Field  and  Fireside,"  (Augusta,  Georgia,)  in  1864,  for  the 
best  poem,  over  forty-nine  corapetitoi-s. 


POLK. 

No  richer  harvest  Death  hatt  reap'd 
In  all  the  Soutlieni  gleaning, 

No  braver  blood  than  his  that  flow'd 
With  eucharistic  meaning. 
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He  leit  tlie  «r)il  he  ilieil  to  '.ive, 

Ciimsoned  with  hih  gore, 
To  claim  the  "iaGerdotaL  crown 

The  martyr  d  btephen  woie 

The  cross— the  symbol  ot  Lib  faith— 

He  bore  with  meek  renown. 
Till,  budding  like  the  Leslie's  rod. 

It  blossomed  m  a  crown 
All  o'er  the  land  a  Lent  of  ttais 

Shall  baiem's  daughter',  keep , 
Hei  HODS  look  on  witli  aton'y  eves — ■ 

For  Vengeance  muf-t  not  weep 


DELILAH. 

A  Gontile  girl,witli  jetty  eyes, 

And  hair  of  tropic  gloom, 
Gleaming  with  gems  of  Araby, 

And  sweet  with  its  perftune: 

Each  rippling  fold  and  sheeny  wave 

Plaited  with  studied  grace; 
A  frame  of  ebon  to  enshrine 

The  picture  of  her  face: 

A  warm,  bright  mouth  aglow  with  love, 
A  cheek  wtere  brown  and  red 

In  loving  rivalry  combine 
To  mate  the  dimple's  bed: 

Arma  rounded  with  a  sculptor's  art. 

Hands  supple,  soft,  and  fiiir. 
And  otlier  beauties  half  concealed, 

Showing  charms  still  more  rare: 

She  comes  from  ages  far  remote, 

A  type  of  woman's  power, 
A  fiend  of  hell,  a  form  of  Ught  — 

Beauty  her  only  dowor. 

A  bright  anathema  she  stands. 

Defiant  in  her  charms; 
For  Gaza's  giant  was  a  child 

Encircled  in  her  arms. 
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CHAELESTON. 

No  willing  captive  wilt  thou  staad, 
Wtile  tyrants  manacle  thy  hands 

With  tripled  steel ; 
But  proud,  defiant  -aa  thou  art, 
Though  anguish  rend  thy  very  heart, 

Thou  'It  scorn  to  kneel. 

Let  foes  still  thunder  at  thy  gate, 
TJnblenched,  thou  'It  calmly  hide  thy  fate, 

Whate'er  it  be : 
Thy  hand  will  grasp  the  sacred  fire, 
And  on  thy  self-elected  pyre, 

Thou 'It  still  he  free. 

Thou  art  not  despoiled;  honor's  left, 
Fair  virgin  city  of  the  South  ; 

Like  Egypt's  queen, 
The  head  that  wears  a  r^al  crown 
Can  ne'er  to  conqueror  bow  down, 

But  dies  a  queen. 

Where'er  the  dauntless  and  the  firee 
Kght  for  their  birthright — Liberty, 

In  distant  lands, 
For  a  memorial  he  it  told. 
Until  the  mountain-tops  grow  old, 

ITow  Charleston  stands. 


JUDITH. 

Evening's  first-bom,  the  fair  initial  gem 
Of  starry  thousands,  trembles  in  the  blue; 
Its  happy  mission,  lamping  out  the  way 
For  all  the  wandering  children  of  the  sun. 
Trooping  to  do  obeisance  to  the  queen 
Of  heaven.    Cloud-circled  on  her  car,  she  draws 
The  stream  of  stars  along  the  vaulted  floor. 
Willing  captives  at  her  chariot  wheels; 
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Earth,  with  ita  throbbing  pulses  stilled. 

Is  listening  for  the  orisons  of  niglit, 

And  conning  o'er  the  rosary  of  stars 

Hung  brightly  on  her  bosom.    Beautiful, 

Mysterious  night !    The  great  symbolical 

Apocalypse  of  Deity's  own  grandeur; 

Perfect  now,  ■•as  when  flie  creating  voice 

Firet  called  thee  night.    Earth  groans  with  curses : 

Her  pristine  beauty  marr'd,  the  noxious  dew 

Of  sin  on  every  flower.    The  heavens. 

Harmonious  in  their  mighty  sphere 

As  when  the  morning  stars  in  concert  sang. 

Show  but  their  Maker's  hand.    The  poor  worm,  ma 

With  his  weak,  ephemeral  hopes  and  joys. 

Wraps  around  himself  the  scanty  mantle 

Of  his  selfish  aims,  a  fig-leaf  covering, 

And  walka  beneath  the  thousand  eyes  of  night, 

Nor  trembles  at  the  voic?  that  calls  within; 

Eooks  out  upon  the  scene,  beautifijl 

As  heaven,  solemn  as  a  thought  of  hell, 

And  feels  no  awe  at  the  lamiliar  show, 

Wot  in  vain  the  lesson  He  has  writ  in 

Cabalistic  lines  of  gold.    She  who  stood. 

Alone,  on  Judea's  storied  hills, 

Head  in  the  emblazoned  page  what  faith 

Alone  might  see.    High  resolves,  begotten 

Of  her  country's  bitter  wrongs,  grew  stead&at 

Ab  the  everiasdng  stars  of  heaven. 

He  who  led  ihat  host,  surely  would  not  leave 

Her  to  the  blind  uncertainties  of  ciiance. 

In  the  instincts  that  now  stirred  her  heart 

She  read  His  will,  plainly  as  if  engraved 

With  pen  of  iron  on  the  solid  rock. 

In  that  dark  medieval  age,  when  man 

Must  needs  he  something  of  a  "  law  unfa 

Himself,"  the  inner  voice,  that  wkupers  now. 

Spake  loud  and  clear.    And  angels  who  had  left 

Their  Eden  homes  to  'tend  the  fallen  race, 

Breathed  in  her  ear  words  that  to  us  would  seem 

All  unknown,  mystic  tongue. 

Of  righteous  wrath, 
No  self-elected  instrument  was  sbe. 
Predestinated  tor  tbis  boar,  she  stood 
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Obedient  to  the  ordained,  will, 

Accomplishing  in  one  eventful  deed 

The  purpose  of  her  heing.     And  she  felt 

That  He  who  willed  the  act  would  bless  the  means, 

God  was  o'erhead,  and  at  her  feet  the  campa. 

Like  snowy  doves  that  settle  in  a  flock. 

The  white  tents  stood  upon  the  sacred  hills, 

A  host  in  number  like  the  stars  above. 

To-night,  they  boasted  when  they  droye  their  stakes, 

To-morrow's  eve  should  see  them  on  the  plain, 

And  burning  cities,  sacked  and  ruined  towns. 

And  widow'd  matrons,  with  their  houseless  babes. 

Attest  the  vengeance  of  their  steps.    Alas  I 

How  helpless  Judea  seem'd.    Yesterday 

She  threw  aside  her  chains ;  to-morrow's  sun 

Might  see  them  riveted  anew.    Her  doom 

Was  sealed  unless  her  God  should  interpose. 

The  reelii^  sentinel  had  ceased  his  round. 

And  slept  at  hist  beside  the  smould'ring  fire. 

They  too,  in  imitation  of  their  chief. 

With  wassails  "vex'd  the  drowsy  ear  of  night," 

Till  heavy  slumber  still'd  their  babbling  tongues. 

The  lonely  jackal's  distant,  plaintive  cry. 

The  Jordan  fretting  o'er  its  rooky  bed. 

In  haste  to  reach  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

Were  sounds  the  oleander-scented  breeze 

Brought  from  the  plains  below.     The  goatherd's  cry, 

The  shepherd's  evening  song  from  fiir-ofF  hi}ls. 

Mingled  with  the  night-bird's  boding  voice. 

Nearer  was  heard  the  tethered  camels' 

Awkward  tread.     Loosed  from  their  cumbrous  load, 

They  stalked  like  spectral  shadows  on  the  hill. 

Cropping  the  scanty  herbage. 


Held  by  a  silver  bracket,  burned  with  spice 
And  pungent  aromatic  sandal-wood 
Before  the  Assyrian's  tent.    A  lamp 
Lit  within,  shone  o'er  a  sleeping  soldier. 
Fresh  from  the  banquet,  he  had  thrown  himself, 
Apparelled  as  he  was,  upon  his  couch. 
A  canopy  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
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Wrouglit  with  barbaric  gems,  hung  o'er  his  head. 

Heavy  potations  of  generous  wine 

Had  snrfeited  this  senauous  being, 

And  Holofemes  slept: — slept  but  to  dream 

Again  he  had  quaffed  the  ruddy  wine, 

And  sweeter  draugtfs  ttan  ever  vintage  gave, 

From  rubier  lips.    His  lustftil  dreams  were 

Following  in  the  lascivious  track 

His  waking  passions  made.    A  mutter'd  oath. 

Or  some  coarse  term  of  love  from  coarser  lips, 

Told  where  his  thonglita  liept  tryst. 

A  woman's  hand 
.  Parted  the  crirason  curtains  from  the  door. 
And  Judith  stood  within.    With  beauty  such 
As  never  hath  endowed  a  Genfiie  maid 
Ste  stood,  this  dusky  daughter  of  the  sun. 
Fair  as  Rachel,  when  her  shepherd  lover 
Deemed  her  worth  the  seven  years'  wooing. 
And  yet  seven  more.    A  high,  heroic 
Style,  like  Sarali  had,  when  it  tempted  God's 
Most  faithftil  son  to  use  duplicity. 
Courageous  was  she  as  the  Kenit«'3  wife, 
Wbo  slew  the  sleeping  Sisera;  wily 
As  the  queen  whose  conquering  beauty  made 
The  royal  will  subservient  to  her  own 
And  to  her  people's  good.    As  noiselessly 
As  move  the  figures  we  but  see  in  dreams. 
She  glided  to  the  sleeping  chieftain's  couch. 
And  bending  low,  "  a  moment  o'er  her  fece 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  iaded  as  it  came." 
The  glittering  sword  that  hung  above  his  head 
Would  riot  in  her  kindred's  blood,  and  now 
The  stalwart  arm  that  then  would  wield  its  weight 
Was  nerveless  as  an  infant's.    The  charm'd  hour 
Of  fate  had  come.    A  woman,  frail  as  feir, 
Youthful  as  weak,  accomplishes  its  design. 
She  paused  a  moment  ere  she  laid  aside 
The  mercy-loving  nature  of  her  sex. 
The  woman  pleaded  in  her  heart,  perhaps 
For  him  defenceless  and  asleep.    'Twaa  but 
A  moment.    The  vow  her  lips  had  breathed 
Transformed  the  creature  to  a  nobler  thing. 
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As  vessels  that  tiie  priests  have  once  blessed, 

Though  made  of  common  day,  become  1 

Forever  sacred  to  the  temple's  use, 

So  the  baptism  of  her  mission  fell 

Upon  the  heart  and  brain,  transfiguring 

Her  wliole  being.    If  it  is  truly  said, 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years,  in  thoughts,  not  breaths," 

Then  we  have  erred  in  calling  Judith  young. 

We  looked  but  on  the  strai^ely  daaziing  fece, 

The  fiiU,  voluptuoiis,  and  perfect  form, 

And  not  upon  the  spirit  caged  witMn. 

Called  we  her  fair?    How  poor  a  word  for 

Beauty  —  terrible  as  Egypt's  death-angels  1 

A  woman  ?    Yea,  if  that  be  vengeance's  sex. 

With  no  unseemly  haste  prociaaming  fear. 

She  took  the  pond'rous  weapon  from  the  wall; 

Laying  one  hand  upon  his  matted  locks, 

The  other  held  the  instrument  of  death, 

Swift  the  descending  blade  flashed  in  the  light. 

The  deed  was  done,  and  Judea  was  free; 

A  Woman's  hand  had  brougM  the  priceless  gift. 

Sing  on,  O  Stars !  your  everlasting  song, 

And  let  the  moon  in  cloudless  beauty  walk 

Her  fair  celestial  way.    Before  thy  light 

Shall  pale  in  morning's  gray,  Judith  shall  raise 

The  song  of  victory  Miriam  sang. 

And  Deborah  echoed  'neath  the  spreading  palms: 

"Israel's  God  is  Lord  for  evermore." 
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ANNIE  R.  BLOUNT. 

MISS  BLOTJNT  is  a  native  of  Eiehmond  County,  Va.  She  com- 
menced writing  for  her  own  pleasure  and  amusement  at  an  early 
ago,  and  many  of  her  juvenile  productions  appeared  in  print  under 
various  signatures. 

She  graduated  at  Madison  Female  College,  Madison,  Ga.,  with  the 
very  highest  honors  the  institution  could  confer  ;  the  president  stating 
to  the  trustees  and  audience  that  she  was  the  most  perfect  scholar  he 
had  ever  graduated. 

After  her  graduation,  although  very  young.  Miss  Blount,  at  the 
earnest  persuasion  of  teachers,  friends,  etc.,  assumed  the  editorial  con- 
duct of  a  literary  paper,  which,  under  her  auspices,  rapidly  grew  into 
public  favor,  and  was  widely  circulated.  Miss  Blount,  besides  being 
literary  editress  of  the  "  Bainbridge  Argus,"  (which  position  she  held 
for  two  years,)  contributed  to  other  Southern  literary  journals.  She 
received  a  prize  offered  by  a  literary  paper  published  in  Newbern,  N. 
C,  for  "  the  best  story  by  any  American  writer." 

Mr.  T.  A.  Burke,  then  editor  of  the  "Savannah  Kews,"  thus  al- 
luded to  her  success: 

"  An  examining  committee,  composed  of  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  the  eminent 
novelist,  Eev.  B.  Craven,  President  of  the  Normal  College,  N.  C,  and  John  R. 
Thompson,  editor  of  the 'Southern  LiterMyMessenger,' have  awarded  theflrst 
prize,  a  one-hundred-dollar  gold  medal,  to  '  Jenny  Woodbine/  alias  Miss 
Annie  E.  Blount,  of  Augusta,  Go.,  'for  the  best  story,'  to  be  published  in  a 
Southern  paper.  We  know  Miss  Blount  well,  and  her  success  as  a  writer, 
both  of  prose  and  verse,  is  what  her  decided  talent  induced  us  to  expect. 
She  is  young —  probably  the  youngest  writer  of  any  reputation  in.  the  coun- 
tiy.  North  or  South  —  and,  with  proper  study  and  care,  she  has  niuuh  to  ex- 
pect in  the  future." 

This  story,  "The  Sisters,"  was  printed  in  1859,  in  the  "Newbern 
Gazette."     Miss  Blount  has  received  numerous  prizes  for  poems  and 

novelettes,  offered  by  various  papers.     In  the  summer  of ,  she  was 

invited  by  tlie  trustees  and  faculty  of  Le  Vert  College,  Talbotton,  Ga,, 
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to  deliver  an  original  poem  at  theif  annual  commencement.     An  en- 
thusiastic gentleman,  in  a  notice  of  tlie  ■'  Commencement,"  saya ; 

"  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  large  audience  to  liatca  to  a  poem  from  Miss 
Annie  E.  Blount,  of  Augusta.  Her  subject  seemed  to  be,  "The  Power  of 
Woman.'  The  reading  elicited  extraoijiinaiy  interest It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  any  just  idea  of  the  poem,  and  I  will  conclude  by 
saying,  if  I  am  ever  called  to  the  battle-field,  I  want  the  iair  authoi-  to  be 
there  to  read  the  concluding  linea  at  the  head  of  my  column." 

The  next  summer.  Miss  Blount  delivered  a  poem  at  the  "  College 
Temple"  Commencement,  Newnan,  Ga.  After  the  reading  of  tlie 
poem,  the  faculty  of  College  Temple  conferred  on  her  the  degree  of 
"Mistress  of  Arts." 

In  1860,  Miss  Blount  collected  her  poema  and  printed  them  in  a 
book.  The  volume  was  dedicated  to  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
under  whose  kindly  auspices  it  was  published.  Considering  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  times,  the  book  sold  well,  and  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  press.  The  following  notice  of  the  volume  is  from  the 
pen  of  that  graceful  'writer,  Miss  C.  W.  Barber,  then  editress  of  the 
"  Southern  Literary  Companion"  : 

"  While  looking  over  some  book-shelvea  in  our  new  home,  the  other  day, 
we  came,  unexpectedly,  across  a  volume  of  Miss  Blount's  poema.  We  had 
never  seen  the  hook  before,  and  sat  down  at  once  '  to  read,  to  ponder,  and  to 
dream.'  Annie  Blount  has,  in  this  unassuming  volume,  established  her 
right  to  the  laurel-wreath.  She  may  now  lay  her  hand  confidently  upon  it, 
and  few  will  dispute  her  right  to  its  possession.  We  were  not  prepared  to 
find  so  many  gems  in  so  small  a  casket ;  we  did  not  know  that  bo  sweet  a 
bird  carolled  amid  the  magnolia  groves  of  the  South. 

"I-etitia  E,  Landon  won  for  herself  a  deathless  fame  in  England  and 
America.  Wherein  are  her  poems  so  greatly  superior  to  Miss  Blount's? 
Both  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  varied  emotions  of  the  human  heart;  some- 
times it  is  hopeful,  sometimes  disappointed  love  that  they  sing  about.  At 
Annie  Blount's  age,  Letitia  Landon  had  certainly  written  nothing  sweeter, 
deeper,  or  in  any  respect  better  than  this  volume  of  poems  contains.  Before 
she  died  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  she  had,  of  course,  gone  through  a  wider 
range  of  esperienee  than  Annie  Blount  has  yet  done,  and  every  phase  of 
human  life  develops  in  us  all  some  latent  power.  But,  even  in  her  last 
poem — an  atldre^  to  the  '  North  Star,'  written  only  a  few  hours  before  her 
death— there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  following,  which  we  copy  from  Miss 
Blount's  I'oem  entitled,  '  The  Evening  Star ' ; 
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'"Where  dnplle  I  tl  on  my  ytung  he^ait^  d  osen     iic? 
What  glorious  star  (.an  olaira.  thpe  ■is    ts  <:nn? 
If  it  be  true  that  when  the  spirit  flies 
From  eirth   it  nestles  in  the  ataiht  skies 
What  orb  IS  brightened  by  thy  radiant  fee? 
Methinlcs  in  yonder  Evening  star  I  tiace 
The  light  which  circled  o  er  the  brow  I  lo^e 
And  iived  my  waywwd  heart  on  things  abtrve 

Sweet  Evening  Star  brightpr  than  all  the  re  t 

Thou  art  the  stir  my  infancy  loved  best 

And  still  the  fancy  dreim  m\  boa^m  swelK 

That  there  with  thee  my  lovetl  one''s  spmt  dwells: 

I'U  clasp  the  dear  delusion  to  my  breast 

That  it  may  quell  thi*  wild  and  ya^ue  unrest 

And  though  from  native  land  I  wander  tar 

I'll  turn  to  thee  with  lo\e  bright  Evening  Star.'" 

Miss  Blount  was  devoted  to  the  Southern  cause,  and  did  all  she  could 
for  the  soldiers.  She  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  go  to  Richmond  as  a 
nurse ;  all  of  her  male  relatiyes  were  in  the  Virginia  army,  but  her 
health  was  so  delicate  her  friends  dissuaded  her,  and  she  tried  to  do  a!l 
the  good  she  could  at  home. 

The  hospitals  at  Augusta,  as  the  war  progressed,  became  crowded 
with  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  every  patriotic  woman  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  do  good.  Miss  Blount,  followed  closely  by  her  old  nurse 
(a  faithful  "  maumer  ")  with  a  basket  of  delicacies,  went  daily  from 
ward  to  ward  with  tender,  pitying  words  and  gentle  ministrations. 
One  word  for  the  faithful  "Maumer"  Eachael,  who,  although  an  hum- 
ble colored  woman,  wffl  a  second  mother  to  Annie  Blount,  left  mo- 
therless at  that  trying  age  when  she  most  needed  a  mother's  counsel. 
"Faithful  to  the  last"  should  be  her  epitaph.  She  would  not  accept 
freedom,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  leaving  "  her  children,"  as  she  termed 
them,  and  labored  for  them  as  untiringly  and  devotedly  after  the  free- 
dom of  hev  race  as  before,  until,  one  mild  September  evening,  death 
wrote  "  Finis"  to  her  earthly  work,  and  the  faithful,  devoted  creature 
breathed  her  last,  amid  the  gentle  ministrations  and  bitter  tears  of  the 
"  children  "  she  had  served  so  feithfully  and  loved  so  tenderly. 

Miss  Blount  resides  in  Augusta,  with  her  brother  and  family. 
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Under  the  lampiiglit,  wateh  tliem  come, 

Figures,  one,  two,  three ; 
A  restless  mass  moves  on  and  on, 
Like  wayea  on  a  stormy  aea. 
Lovers  wooing. 
Billing  and  cooing. 
Heedless  of  the  warning  old, 
Somewhere  in  uncouth  rhyme  told, 

That  old  Time,  Love's  enemy. 
Makes  the  warmest  heart  grow  cold. 
See  how  fond  the  maiden  leaueti 
On  that  strong  encircling  arm. 
While  her  fimid  heart  is  beating 
Near  that  other  heart  bo  warm; 
Downcast  are  her  modest  glances. 
Filled  her  heart  with  pleasant  fendes. 
Clasp  her,  loverl — clasp  her  closer — 
lime  the  winner,  thou  the  loser! 
He  will  steal 
From  her  sparkling  eye  its  brightness, 
From  her  step  its  native  lightness; 

Or,  perchance. 
Ere  another  year  has  fled, 
Thou  may'st  see  her  pale  and  dead. 
Trusting  maiden  I 
Heart  love-laden, 
Thou  may'st  leara 
That  the  lip  which  breathed  so  softly 

Told  to  thee  a  honeyed  lie; 
That  the  heart  now  beating  near  thee 
Gave  to  thee  no  fond  return — 
Learn  —  and  die  I 

Under  the  lamplight,  watct  them  come. 

Figures,  one,  tno,  three. 
The  moon  is  u].,  the  stars  aie  out, 
And  hurrying  trowdi  I  see  — 
Some  with  aoriow 
Of  the  morrow 
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TMnking  bitterly ; 
Why  grief  borrow? 
Some  tliat  morrow 
Ke'er  stiall  live  fo  see. 
Which  of  all  this  crowd  shall  God 

Summon  to  his  court  to-night? 
Which  of  these  many  feet  have  trod 

Theae  streets  their  last?    Who  first  shall  preas 
The  floor  that  shines  with  diamonds  hright? 
To  whom  of  all  this  throng  shall  fall 
The  bitter  lot, 
To  hear  the  rightrous  Judge  pronounce : 
"Depart,  ye  eursed— I  know  ye  notl" 
Oh  I  stactlii^  question  I  ^Wi<J? 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  come, 

Some  that  pierce  your  very  soul 
With  thrilling  intensity: 
Cold  and  ra^ed. 
Lean  and  hazard — 
God!  what  misery! 
See  them  watch  yon  rich  brocade. 
By  their  toiling  fingers  made. 
With  the  eyes  of  poverty. 
Does  the  tempter  whisper  now: 
"Such  maybe  thine  own!"— but  howf 
Sell  thy  woman's  virtue,  wretch. 
And  the  price  that  it  will  feti-li 
Is  a  sUken  robe  as  fine — 
Gems  that  glitter  — hearts  that  shine  — 
But  pause,  reflect  I 
Ere  the  storm  shall  o'er  then  roll. 
Ere  thy  sin  spurns  all  control — 
Though  with  jewels  bright  bedecked, 
Thou  wilt  lose  thy  self-respect ; 
All  the  good  will  apuru  thy  touch, 
As  if  't  were  an  adder's  sting, 
And  the  price  that  it  will  bring 
Is  a  juiited  soul! 
God  protect  thee— keep  thee  right, 
Lonely  wajiderer  of  the  night  I 

Under  the  lamiilicjht,  watch  them  come — 
Youth  with  spirits  light; 
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His  handsome  face  I'm  sure  doth  make 
Some  quiet  household  hright. 
Yet  where  shall  this  lover. 
This  son,  thia  brother. 
Hide  his  head  to-night? 
Where  the  bubbles  swim 
On  the  wine-cup's  brim; 
Where  the  aoDg  rings  out 
Till  the  moon  grows  dim; 
Where  congregate  the  knave  and  fool, 
To  graduate  in  vice's  school. 
Oh  I  turn  back,  youth ! 
Thy  mother's  prayer 
Eii^  in  thy  ear  — 

Let  sinners  not 
Entice  thee  there. 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  come, 

The  gay,  the  blithe,  the  free; 
And  some  with  a  look  of  anguished  pain 
'T  would  break  your  heart  to  see. 
Some  from  a  marriage. 

Altar,  and  priest ; 
Some  from  a  death-bed, 

Some  from  a  feast; 
Some  from  a  den  of  crime,  and  some 
Hurrying  on  to  a  happy  home; 
Some  bowed  down  with  age  and  woe. 
Praying  meekly  as  they  go ; 
Others — whose  friends  and  honor  are  gone  — 
To  sleep  all  night  on  the  pavement  stone; 
And  losing  all  but  shame  and  pride. 
Be  found  in  the  morning  a  suicide. 
Eapidly  moves  the  gliding  throng— 
List  the  laughter,  jest,  and  song. 
Poverty  treads 

On  the  heels  of  wealth ; 
Loathsome  disease 

Near  robust  health. 
Grief  bows  down 
Its  weary  head ; 
Crime  skulks  on 
With  a  cat-like  tread. 
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Youth,  and  beauty^  age  and  pain  — 
Vice  and  virtue  form  the  train — 
Misery,  happiness,  side  by  aide; 
Those  who  had  hest  in  childhood  died, 

doae  to  the  good  —  on  they  go. 

Some  to  joy,  and  some  to  woe. 
Under  the  lamplight — 
Watch  them  glide, 

On  like  the  waves  of  a  swelling  sea, 

On,  on,  on  to  Eternity, 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  CUSTOM  OF  STEBWTNG  CUE  SOLDIERS' 
GEAVES  WITH  FLOWEHS* 

Strew  those  dear  graves  thickly  over, 
Every  sacred  earth-mound  cover. 
Son  and  brother,  friend  and  lover. 

Sleeping  there. 
Matrons  1  maids  !  the  South's  chaste  daughters. 
Bring  to  all  our  sainted  martyrs 

Offerings  rare. 
The  very  fairest  flowers  that  hloom, 
To  deck  each  hallowed  soldier's  tomb  1 

Violet,  rose,  and  morning-glory. 
Though  they  say,  "Memento  mori," 
Also  tell  the  pleasing  story 

Of  the  time  to  come  r 
Where  no  clamor  rude  of  battle. 
Sabre's  clash  and  cannon's  rattle, 

Sound  of  fife  or  dram. 
Shall  disturb  the  quiet  air  — 
AU.  is  peace  and  beauty  there  I 

Bring  your  laurels,  lilies,  roses. 
Bind  them  into  sweetest  posies. 
Strew  them  where  in  death  reposes 

The  dear,  precious  dnst 
Of  our  braves,  the  true  and  knightly  : 
O'er  each  hallowed  grave  tread  lightly ; 

'Tis  a  sacred  trust 
Thus  to  scatter  flowers  above 
Lowly  graves  of  those  we  love! 
«  April  26th. 
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"Stonewall,"  braveat  of  "tlie  immortals," 
Passed  triumphant  through  heaven's  portals, 
Lilies  for  thee.  Christian  warrior. 

And  a  cedar  spray  I 
Ashbyl  Stuart  I  Pelliam  !  glorious 
Braves,  who  led  your  hosts  victorious 

Through  the  deadly  fray, 
Strew  we  here  blush-rose  of  May, 
Eglantine,  and  fadeless  bay. 

Morgan  1  Cleburne  I  ZoUicoffer  I 
"What  spring  flowers  shall  we  proffer? 
Which  are  the  worthiest  of  the  ofifei 

To  thy  memories? 
We  will  strew  o'er  thy  still  bosoms 
Spring-time's  sweetest,  choicest  blossoms, 

The  fair  fleur-de-lis, 
"  Emblems  of  true  knighthood's  pride," 
With  the  amaranth,  side  by  side. 

But  how  vain  the  task  to  number 
Our  immortal  braves  who  slumber! 
And  yet  like  no  vague  penumbra 

They  before  me  rise — 
Clad  in  lobes  of  snowy  whiteness, 
With  a  more  than  mortal  brightness, 

Pass  my  yearning  eyes — 
Those  who  've  stacked  their  arms  forever. 
Those  who've  crossed  the  shining  river  I 

Ah  1  the  South's  warm  heart  embrace 
Each  of  these  dear  fallen  faces. 
Asleep  in  hallowed  resting-places. 

Marked,  "Confederate  Dead;" 
AU  bright  jeweb  of  that  nation. 
Perished  ftom  the  fair  creation. 

Knightliest  head 
Slumbers  oft  'aeath  some  white  stone 
Bearing  that  sad  word,  ""Unknown." 

What  though  weak  gave  up  to  stronger 
In  brute  force  —  forgive  the  wronger  — 
Though  OUT  banner  float  no  longer. 
But  is  sadly  pressed 
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To  Bome  still,  dead  heart  that  bore  it 
Proudly  through  the  ^ht?     Now  o'er  it  — 

Tkat  cold,  pulseless  hreast  — 
Lies  the  banner,  sadly  flirled, 
That  once  claimed  homage  of  a  world  1 

Scatter  flowers  each  "last  bome"  over, 
Every  soldier's  earth-mound  cover, 
Son  ajid  brother,  friend  and  lover, 

Sweetly  resting  here  — 
Each  "somebody's  darling"  sleeping; 
Far  or  near,  some  heart  is  weeping, 

For  each  grave  so  dear 
Holds  somebody's  love  and  pride : 
All  are  ours,  for  us  they  died! 

On  this  one  day,  set  apart, 
.The  whole  South  mourns  as  with  one  heart ! 
Augusta,  G*.,  AprU,  1868. 


A  LTTERARY  PAIR  OF  LOVERS. 

"We  will  make  our  escape  to  the  library,  Henry,  or  to  my  sanctum,  which 
is  more  retired.  I  have  a  sketch  which  I  wish  you  to  criticise,  or  at  least  to 
review.  You  know  I  am  no  ambitious  candidate  lor  literary  honors ;  but 
when  I  publish  an  article,  even  if  the  world  should  never  know  its  author- 
ship, I  like  it  to  be  polished  carefully,  and  I  write  in  too  great  haste  always." 

They  repaired  to  the  cosey  little  room  Irene  termed  her  "sanctum,"  and 
were  soon  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  her  manuscript. 

"  Why  do  you  not  desire  ftme,  Irene  ?  The  fruit  which  so  many  covet  is 
within  your  grasp.  With  care  and  cultivation  —  no  genius  can  excel  with- 
out these — you  might  become  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  hght  literature  of 
the  age." 

"You  think  so,  Henry?" 

"Most  certainly  I  do.  You  have  always  underrated  your  own  powers. 
Your  portfolio  abounds  with  gems  of  poesy,  which  equal  anything  ever  writ- 
ten by  my  favorite,  Mrs.  Browning.  Why,  Irene,  had  you  the  ambition,  you 
could  write  a  name  on  the  annals  of  your  country's  feme  that  would  never 
die.  Child!  child!  you  do  not  know  yourself.  You  have  a  versatility  of 
talent  I  have  never  seen  surpassed! — but  you  write  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  talk.  I  have  often  wondered  at  that.  I  have  seen  you  appear  conflised 
and  embarrassed  when  some  question  was  discussed,  and  in  half  an  hour  you 
would  go  to  your  own  room  and  write  nut  your  opinions  so  dearly  and  scn- 
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sibly  on  a  subject  of  which  you  had  seemed  ignorant,  that  yon  astonishei] 
me.  Understand  me,  you  are  always  a  brilliant  eonveraationist  when  inter- 
ested ;  you  never  make  idle,  unmeaning  remarks,  and  at  all  times  converse 
better  thaii  any  woman  of  my  acquaiutaJice.  In  fiict,  there  is  an  indescrib- 
able charm  about  all  that  you  utter;  you  invest  ordinary  topics  with  interest, 
and  clothe  the  meanest  objects  in  your  beautiful  garmenla  of  poesy,  untU 
they  seem  wholly  to  have  changed  their  nature.  But  your  writing  is  supe- 
rior to  your  conversation ;  you  aeem  fo  think  more  clearly  and  beautifully 
when  the  pen  is  between  your  fingers,  and  there  is  a  boldness  and  originality 
about  your  style  very  refreshing  in  this  age  of  imitation," 

"  I  cannot  accuse  you  of  flattery,  for  I  know  tkat  you  are  sincere  in  all 
you  say ;  but  you  judge  me  with  the  partial  eye  of  affection.  Do  not  be  a 
syren,  luring  me  on  to  my  own  destruction.  Suppose  that  I  become  so 
inflated  with  vanity  as  to  enter  the  lists  with  more  experienced  writers. 
Fancy  me  with  heart  and  soul  engaged  in  the  task — risking  my  all  on  the 
throw  of  a  single  die ;  —  then  imagine  me  defeated  in  the  contest.  Wliat 
will  be  my  fate,  when,  like  a  disappointed  gamester,  ruin  stares  me  in  the 
face?  Ohl  Henry,  I  am  proud,  very  proud.  If  I  should  write  for  feme,  and 
the  critics  should  assail  me,  I  would  die,  lite  the  sensitive  Keats,  when  the 
rude  breath  of  unappredation  swept  over  him," 

"You  are  mistaken,  Irene;  you  do  not  know  your  own  nature.  There  is 
something  within  you  that  would  rise  superior  to  all  this.  You  would  feel 
that  you  deserved  success ;  and  —  " 

"  Eank  myself  among  tte  great  unappreciated  I "  laughed  Irene. 

Unfortunately  for  Henry's  argument,  he  had  not  read  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  a  late  writer,  stating  that  those  whom  the  world  refuses  to  acknowl- 
ei%e  are  generally  appreciated  as  much  as  they  deserve  to  be.  He  subscribed 
to  the  now  evidently  exploded  fallacy  that  geniuses  have  lived  and  died  in 
unmerited  obscurity, 

"At  any  rate,  criticism  would  never  kill  you,  Irene;  you  could  not  be 
crushed  to  the  earth ;  the  very  pride  you  speak  of  would  sustain  you.  Is  a 
flower  the  less  sweet  because  the  rude  boor  tramples  it  under  foot?  Would 
your  poems  be  the  less  meritorious  because  some  critic  saw  no  beauty- in 
them?  You  are  not  vain,  and  only  vanity  shrinks  from  a  little  wholesome 
criticism.  Genius  is  willing  t«  have  its  faults  pointed  out,  and  to  amend 
them.  You  were  not  vexed  just  now  when  I  made  a  wholesale  erasure  in 
one  of  your  essays.  You  only  looked  over  it  carefuUy,  reasoned  with  me  a 
while,  read  it  again,  and  said  frankly,  '  You  are  right,  and  I  accept  the 
amendment.'  Vanity  would  not  have  said  that,  or  at  least  not  sincerely, 
because  vanity  would  have  considered  the  article  perfect  at  iirst.  I  did  not 
Bee  one  look  of  wounded  pride  on  your  fece;  if  you  felt,  you  did  not  betray 
it;  and  o!i  I  Irene,  that  telltale  face  of  yours  I " 

He  smiled  fondly  on  her,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  tiny  hand  resting 
near  his  on  the  paper. 
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"  Fame  cannot  bring  JiappineBS  to  woman,  mj  dear  friend.     Dost  r 
ber  what  Mrs.  Ilcmans  says? 

"•Thou  hast  a  oharmed  cup,  0  Famel 

A  draught  that  mantles  high. 
And  seems  to  lift  this  earthly  frama 

Above  mortality. 
Awajl— to  me— a  woman  — bring 
Swe«t  natflrs  from  affection's  spring.' 

And  again,  tlie  b       m.   j     m 


And   Mrs.  Nor       —  g       d   d  ughte       f  ry     nd  wKosc  heart 

waa  almost  brc  ki  h    li    n      h  v>R  —  says,  inlier 

'  Picture  of  Sai    b 


Ho  comfort  eould  impart. 
In  vain  thy  brow  the  lanrel  wreath  was  wearing; 

One  grief,  and  one  alone. 

Could  bow  th J  bright  head  down  — 
Thou  wert  %  woman,  and  wert  left  despairing.'" 

"  You  aelect  sucb  sad  quotations,  that  one  would  fancy  you  subscribed  to 
the  common  belief  that  fame  and  happiness  cannot  dwell  together." 

"  I  do  belieye  it." 

"And  are  not  alone.  la  it  not  Mrs.  Hemans,  who,  in  describing  an  im- 
passioned woman  of  genius,  bids  her  not  hope  for  blessedness  on  earth,  and 

"'Eor  unto  thee  earth's  gift  is  — Fame.'" 

"  Yes ;  aiid  in  another  place  she  says : 

'"Tell  me  no  more,  no  more 

Of  my  sonl's  lofty  gifts!     Arc  thny  not  vain 
To  qnenoh  its  tannting  thirst  for  happiness? 
Have  I  not  loved  and  striven,  and  failed  to  bind 

Might  find  a  reating-plaee,  a  borne  for  all 
Its  burden  of  ofleotiou.     I  depart 
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The  world  unknown  — yet  it  mftj  lis  thai  Death 
Shall  give  mj  name  u  power  to  mn  suoh  teaia 
Ae  would  have  made  life  proeioua.'" 

"What  a  heart-wail  is  this — proving  theemptine^  of  feme  to  a  woman's 
craving  heart  1  I  do  not  believe  that  any  happy  woman  ever  writes,  It  ia 
either  the  disappointed  young  woman,  or  the  unhappy,  perhaps  deserted 
wife,  who  flies  to  science  and  literature  as  a  nepenthe.  Those  who  feil  to 
find  congeniality  in  their  domestic  associations  will  seek  for  sympathy 
abroad.  Those  who  miss  the  heiM't  homage  of  the  one,  seek  the  lip  homage 
of  the  many.  But  to  a  crushed  heart,  the  cup  of  the  world's  applause  must 
seem  to  contain  the  waters  of  Marah,  and  the  fruits  of  puhhc  appreciation 
turn  to  Sodom  apples  on  the  lips." 

We  wOl  leave  this  literary  pair  of  lovers  to  discus  such  topics  as  they 


UFEQTJALLT  YOKED. 
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"As  true  as  hitter." 

"  You  agree  with  the  poet-laureat«,  then,  Mr.  Hampton?" 
"I  do.  I  have  seen  really  refined  women  marry  inferior  men,  and  have 
marked  their  downward  career,  unti!  I  saw  them  become  as  coarse  as  the 
clowns  they  had  wedded.  It  is  a  most  miserable  position  for  a  superior  woman 
to  find  herself  mated  with  a  man  who  cannot  appreciate  the  glowing  fancies 
which  flood  her  own  brain,  and  invest  the  meanest  thing  with  a  sort  of  poetic 
beauty— to  be  derided  for  some  c[uaint,  sweet  conceit—  to  hlush  for  shame 
when  her  '  lord  and  master '  gives  vent  to  his  commonphiee  thoughts,  cloth- 
ing them  in  a  coarse  fuatiaa  covering,  I  had  a  friend  —  a  noble  woman  — 
thank  God,  she  is  dead  now ;  and  her  sorro^vs  and  persecutions  are  over.  She 
was  'mated  with  a  clown,'  and  has  herself  told  me  that  she  w^  painfully 
conscious  of  her  superiority  to  the  man  she  had  married  and  had  promised 
to  look  up  to  and  respect;  that  she  had  tried  to  unlearn  all  she  had  ever 
known;  that  she  read  no  hooks— ceased  to  cultivate  her  intellect,  and  to 
quench  the  thiist  of  her  grasping  mind  at  the  stream  of  knowledge,  lest  the 
disparity  between  them  should  grow  so  great  as  to  become  intolerable.  There 
were '  tears  in  her  voice,'  as  she  said  it,  and  she  was  an  old  woman  then,  older 
in  suffering  than  in  years.     She  was  endeavoring  to  dissuade  her  young  and 
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gifted  daughter  from  a  romantic  love-match.  The  girl  had  lost  her  heart,  or 
fancied  she  had,  which  is  almost  as  unfortunate,  to  an  uneducated  fellow 
with  a  handsome  face,  and  the  mother  shuddered  as  she  saw  in  prospective 
the  humiliation  which  must  inevitably  ensue  when  the  intellect  of  her 
daughter  should  be  ftilly  developed,  and  she  with  this  clog  attached  to  her, 
drawing  her  down —  " 
"Did  they  marry?"  asked  Irene,  abruptly,  not  heeding  the  miiinished 


With  a  bright  look  and  a  joyous  laugh  that  made  him  positively  hand- 
some, Hampton  replied ; 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  say,  no.  The  lady  is  one  of  our  moat  distinguished 
Southern  writers. — is  married  to  a  man  of  great  cultivation;  aud  the  hero 
of  her  '  young  love-dream,'  about  which  I  have  seen  her  laugh  untO  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  is  keeping  a  livery  stable." 

"How  is  it,  Mr.  Hampton,  that  men  of  intellect  so  often  marry  women 
who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  personal  charms  ? — women  with- 
out cultivation,  without  natural  talent,  without  nobility  of  character.  It 
has  often  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me;  and  yet  it  occurs  so  frequently. 
The  most  sensible  man  I  ever  knew,  a  man  too,  of  refined  issthetic  tastes, 
a  scholar  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  has  a  wife  whose  soul 
never  soared  above  jeUiea  and  preserves.  I  don't  think  she  ever  read  a  book 
in  her  life — beg  her  pardon  I  I  have  heard  her  discoursing  gravely  about 
the  Arabian  Nights,  whose  felsehoods  she  declared  disgusted  her.  She  is  a 
fiunous  housekeeper;  keeps  her  rooms,  her  children,  and  herself  as  tidy  as 
possifala  But,  good  heavens,  Mr.  Hampton !  how  must  that  man  feel  when, 
in  reading,  he  forgets  how  empty  and  shallow  her  brain,  and  repeats  aloud  to 
her  some  esquisitely  beautifti!  passage,  only  to  meet  a  look  of  wonder,  or  an 
unmeaning  '  That  is  pretty '  ?  The  strangest  thing  of  all  to  me  is  that  he 
seems  contented  with  his  lot." 

Hampton  laughed. 

"Some  men.  Miss  Stanley,  are  such  devoted  worshippers  of  self,  that  they 
can  endure  no  rivalry ;  they  desire  that  their  wives  should  look  up  to  them 
in  blind  adoration,  and  rely  on  their  judgment  with  unqneationing  fiiith. 
They  do  not  like  for  a  woman  to  have  opinions  of  her  own,  lest  she  should 
forget  the  divine  fiat  against  which  no  true  woman  rebels:  'Wives,  obey 
your  husbands.'  They  leel  important  and  conseciuential,  because  by  one 
person,  at  least,  they  are  regarded  as  'monsters  of  intellect.'  It  is  sublime 
selfishness,  extravagant  love  of  /,  which  influences  such  men  to  marry 
shaUow-brained  women.  Perhaps  your  '  sensible  man,'  with  all  his  intellec- 
tuality and  refinement,  has  enough  of  the  animal  in  his  nature  to  appreciate 
a  good  dinner  more  than  a  polished  sentence,  and  prefers  a  feast  of  the  good 
things  of  earth  to  the  '  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.'  Marriage 
exists  not  for  him  in  a  beautiful  ideal  state,  but  he  looks  on  it  as  a  prosaic 
reality — three  meals  a  day — shirt-buttons  in  order  —  children  neatly 
dressed —  and  a  house  well  kept  and  carefully  dusted." 
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"  But  one  can  hire  a  housekeeper,"  remonstratetl  Irene,  witli  iin  indignant 
flush  of  tlie  cheek. 

"So  one  can,  Miss  Stanley;  and  if  one  wants  a  doll  with  a  pretty  face  to 
look  at  in  hours  of  weariness,  there  are  plenty  of  wax  ones  exhibited  in 
Bhow-oasea  and  shop-windows,  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle.  As  for 
me,  I  would  not  select  a  wife  for  her  ornamental  or  useftil  qualities,  giving 
the  latter  a  poetical  meaning.  I  should  seek  for  a  compwtim  aadfriend— 
one  who  would  share  in  my  higher,  holier  thoughts  —  ennoble  my  aspirations 
—call  forth  the  better  part  of  my  nature— incit*  me  to  lofty,  noble  deeds— 
refine  me  by  her  gentleness  —  soften  down  the  rough  edges  of  selfishness  in 
my  nature—  soothe  my  hours  of  despondency  —  inspire  me  with  new  hope 
when  I  felt  crushed  to  the  earth,  if  I  ever  could  feel  so  witli  the  love  of 
such  a  woman^check  me  in  sin  — encourage  me  in  honorable  ambition  — 
he,  in  short,  my  belter  self." 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  changes  which  passed  over  Irene's  expres- 
sive countenance  during  this  somewhat  lengthy  speech.  At  one  moment  her 
face  kindled,  at  the  next  her  eyes  softened,  and  wore  a  subdued,  tender  ex- 
pression. Finally  she  raised  her  downcast  eyes,  opened  them  full  into  Hamp- 
ton's, met  his  earnest  look,  and,  coloring  slightly,  said,  with  some  agitation 
of  tone : 

"  But  you  have  not  fiilly  answered  my  question." 

"  The  problem  is  hard  to  solve.  Euclid  never  contained  a  more  compli- 
cated one ;  yet  it  may  be  solved  in  several  different  ways.  I  have  seen  some 
men  so  self-worshipping  that  their  contemptible  pride  made  them  fear  ri- 
valry. Some  are  ad  practical  that  they  only  desire  housekeepers ;  some  fear 
intellectual  women  because— although  the  ancient  scandal  has  often  been 
refuted — they  have  adopted  the  mistaken  notion  that  a  woman  who  is 
brilliant  in  society,  who  has  won  prizes  in  the  literary  tournament,  and  is 
accustomed  to  the  adulation  of  the  public,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  disagree- 
able home-companion- neglecting  all  the  household  duties,  ignoring  her 
responsibilities  as  wife  and  mother,  for  the  sake  of  achieving  feme,  and 
growing  despondent  and  irritated  in  the  absence  of  that  excitement  and 
praise  which  is  to  some  what  his  pill  is  to  the  opium-eater,  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, without  which  the  victim  regards  life  as  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear. 
Then  there  are  sentimental  youth  who  dream  of 


and  think  that  the  woman  destined  to  be  a  wife  was  only  created  to  look 
charmingly,  dress  becomingly,  nestle  closely  to  one's  heart,  put  a  pair  of 
white  arms  about  one's  neck,  and  go  through  Ufe  bOling  and  cooing,  turtle- 
dove fashion.  I,  myself,  used  to  fancy  that  I  would  be  perfectly  happy  in  a 
little  love  of  a  cottage,  (like  the  one  described  in  Moore's  sarcastic  poem, 
which  Poverty  entered  one  fine  morning,  putting  the  little  god  who  had  in- 
habited it  before  to  inglorious  flight,)  with  a  little  love  of  a  wife  who  would 
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wear  white  ftoeks  and  rose-buds  in  Ker  hair,  who  would  sing  to  me  and  kiss 
me,  who  would  never  puaale  her  brains  about  abstruse  questions,  or,  indeed, 
care  for  anything  but  to  loye  me." 

"What  cured  you?" 

"David  Copperfield  cured  me,  or,  rather,  that  silly  but  loving  little  child- 
wife  of  his.  How  wise  of  Dickens  to  remove  her  to  a  better  world  in  her 
youth,  and  restore  to  the  disappointed  man  the  dream  of  happiness  that 
haunted  his  boyhood,  by  giving  him  that  love  which  alone  could  satisfy  an 
exacting  soul  like  his.  Fajicy  such  a  woman  growing  to  mature  woman- 
hood— to  old  age — bail — and  with  such  a  husband  1  As  it  is,  we  can  sym- 
pathize with,  weep  for,  almost  love  the  poor  little  butterfiy,  with  its  coaxing, 
winning  little  ways.  Its  very  foolishness  is  attractive  because  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  an  affectionate,  clinging  heart.  But  imagine  her  an  old  woman  I " 
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MAEIA  ELIZABETH  JOURLAN  is  of  mingled  Trench  and 
English  blood,  her  father  being  of  French  extraction,  while  her 
mother  boasts  a  long  line  of  English  ancestry,  whose  generations 
extend  fer,  far  back  to  the  "  mother  country."  Col.  Warren  Jourdan, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  Georgian ;  and  never  was  man  more 
devoted  and  jealous  of  the  rights  of  his  State  than  he.  For  twenty- 
one  years  uninterruptedly  he  was  in  her  councils  and  battled  heroically 
in  her  cause.  He  was  also  the  intimate  friend  and  ready  champion  of 
George  M.  Troup.  In  1835,  he  espoused  the  eldest  daughter  of  Co!. 
Reuben  Thornton,  also  well  and  favorably  known  in  Georgia,  a  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  of  the  old  rSgime,yiho  removed  to  this  State  when  it 
was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  purchased  large  landed  estates 
on  the  Oconee  River,  in  Greene  County.  Here  Col.  Thornton  resided 
for  many  years,  but  the  climate  proving  so  miasmatic  and  baneful, 
arid  having  time  and  again  been  bereaved  by  the  loss  of  his  children, 
be  determined  to  seek  a  more  healthful  locality  for  bis  beloved  ones. 
The  beautiful  peitfe  village  of  Gainesville,  Hall  County,  nestled  away 
in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Georgia,  with  its  salubrious  climate,  its 
bracing  atmosphere,  and  sparkling,  delightful  waters,  all  conspired  to 
invite  the  stricken  invalids  to  its  enchanting  region.  Thitherward  the 
family  came,  and  there  Col.  Thornton  purchased  a  summer-seat.  Years 
after,  at  this  very  spot,  while  in  quest  of  health.  Col.  Warren  Jourdan 
met  and  wooed  and  won  Mary  Johnson,  the  eld^t  daughter  of  Reuben 
Thornton  and  Maria  Winston.  This  union  was  auspicious .  in  the 
extreme.  Col.  Jourdan  possessed  wealth ;  he  was  cultured  and  re- 
fined ;  a  courtier  in  manners,  an  Adonis  in  appearance,  chivalric, 
generous,  and  hospitable,  he  certainly  was  richly  entitled  to  the  envi- 
able reputation  which  he  enjoyed  of  being  one  of  the  most  irresistible 
men  of  his  day.  His  wife  also  was  quite  cultivated  and  attractive,  a 
fine  musician,  and  an  excellent  artist.  Added  to  these  lighter  accom- 
plishments, Mrs.  Jourdan  possessed  remarkable  courage  and  an  in- 
domitable will,  which,  in  after-years  of  viei.^itude  and  change,  caused 
her  to  successfully  surmount  grievous  obstacles,  and  to  heroically  com- 
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bat  the  hard  and  bitter  strokes  of  fortune  with  which  she  was  so  often 
lashed. 

Just  here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Mrs.  Warren  Jourdan,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  fifty-four  years,  haa  in  course  of  preparation  a  practical 
"  Cookery  Book,"  which  will  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wauts  of 
the  youDg  and  inexperienced  housekeepers  in  our  distressed  a»d  im- 
poverished Southland.  Reared,  as  the  women  of  the  South  were,  in 
luxury  and  ease,  and  being  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  trained  ser- 
vants, etc.,  they  are  left  without  guide  or  director  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment. This  book,  then,  is  a  sine  qim  non  with  the  wives  of  our 
soldier-boys.  It  will  soon  be  ready  for  their  use.  All  who  have  ever 
eaten  at  the  hospitable  board  of  Col.  Jourdan  can  testify  to  the  excel- 
lency and  deliciousnesa  of  Mrs,  Jourdan'e  cuisine. 

Begging  pardon  for  our  digression,  we  return  to  that  which  interests 
us  more  particularly  —  the  birth,  education,  talents,  and  literary  ca- 
reer of  our  authoress.  The  felicitous  union  of  which  we  have  spoken 
was  fruitful  of  four  as  handsome  and  intelligent  children  as  ever  blessed 
the  home  and  hearts  of  fond  parents.  The  third  child  and  second 
daughter  was  Maria  Elizabeth  Jourdan.  Loveliness  of  person  and 
precocity  of  mind  were  her  gifte  from  nature.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for 
one  to  pass  the  thoughtful  little  beauty  without  prophesying  a  brilliant 
future  for  her.  Even  in  tender  childhood  she  gave  unmistakable 
evidences  of  that  genius  which  has  given  to  the  literati  those  essays 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  "  Scott's 
Monthly,"  and  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Gazette,"  both  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Westmoreland. 

With  Maria  Jourdan,  music  was  a  passion.  Having  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  always  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  skilful  masters,  she  early  be- 
came a  proficient  in  the  art,  and,  unlike  most  married  ladies,  she  has 
never  thrown  aside  her  favorite  arauiement,  but  devotes  much  time  to 
farailianzuig  hen=elf  with  the  various  operis  etc  ,  her  rendition  of 
some  of  which  is  worthy  a  Stiakosch  oi  i  Verdi  Her  touch  ia  exqui- 
site and  thrdling,  her  manipulation  wondetful  Nor  should  we  fail 
to  speak  of  her  beautiful  improvisations,  which  so  often  charm  and 
delight  the  home  ciri,le  Hour  aftei  hour  have  we  seen  her  under  tbft 
inspiration,  as  it  were,  of  Orpheus,  while  strain  after  strain  of  the 
most  witching  muHR  nould  be  borne  upon  the  air,  ravishing  the  ear, 
melting  the  heart,  and  causing  tbc  e-ye  to  grow  liquid,  and  the  lip  to 
quiver  with  emotion.     On  luch  m  ^  ^sions  Jlrs.  Westmoreland  is  traii- 
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scendently  charming.  The  rapt  look  she  wears;  the  deeply  sad  expres- 
sion of  her  large,  dark,  and  lustrsus  eyes ;  the  heightening  color,  the 
classic  brow,  where  "thought  sita  enthroned  "—all,  all  combine  to  form 
a  picture  over  which  artists  would  delight  to  linger.  Her  manners 
are  fascinating — not  indeed  free  from  that /taittewr  peculiar  to  high-bred 
Southern  women  ;  but  she  commands  without  repulsing.  She  is  a  bril- 
liant colloquist,  her  conversations  abounding  in  wit,  repartee,  and 
pleasantry. 

Mrs.  Westmoreland  is  endowed  with  a  high  order  of  intellect,  excel- 
ling, when  at  college,  in  mathematics  and  the  languages.  She  also 
early  evinced  a  preference  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  her 
mind  is  richly  stored  with  stories  and  legends  —  of  those  real  and 
mythical  personages  whose  marvellous  deeds  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments have  been  sung  from  time  immemorial.  The  Baptist  College, 
located  in  the  beautiful  and  refined  city  of  La  Grange,  is  the  alma 
mater  of  Mrs.  Westmoreland,  as  it  is  also  of  her  not  less  gifted  but 
less  ambitious  sister,  Mrs.  Madeline  V.  Bryan,  who  writes  charmingly 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  A  few  weeks  after  the  completion  of  her 
seventeenth  birthday,  Maria  Jourdan  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  F. 
Westmoreland,  of  Atlanta.  They  went  to  Atlanta  to  reside.  Mrs. 
Westmoreland's  musicals  and  conv&rsadoni  were  always  brilliant  and 
reeherekS.  She  was  also  the  founder  of  a  "  literary  club,"  whose  mem- 
bers convened  once  a  week  at  her  residence  on  Marietta  Street.  On 
these  occasions,  private  theatricals  were  performed,  and-poems  read  or 
delivered,  each  member  being  compelled  to  contribute  something  for 
the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  "  club."  Thrae  weekly  reunions 
were  replete  with  interest  and  information,  and  happy  they,  indeed, 
who  formed  one  of  this  charmed  circle,  Mrs.  Westmoreland's  home 
lias  been  brightened  by  two  lovely  and  intelligent  children ;  the  elder, 
a  daughter  of  eight  summers,  resembles  her  mother  both  in  mind  and 
person. 

The  advent  of  this  little  one  occurred  on  ihe  day  South  Carolina  se- 
ceded;  her  father,  a  staunch  and  uncompromising  secessionist,  imme- 
diately gave  his  daughter  the  name  of  that  gallant  and  chivalric  Statfl. 
The  younger  child  is  a  lovely,  golden-haired  boy  of  scarce  four  years. 
He  came  to  his  mother,  not  when  the  cause  of  the  South  was  hopeful, 
but  at  the  fatal  hour  when  Sherman  captured  and  desolated  Atlanta! 
They  are  both  children  of  the  revolution,  and  we  can  but  breathe  a 
prayer  that  before  they  aiTive  at  their  respective  estates  of  woman- 
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hood  and  manhood,  the  clouds  which  hlaeken  and  threaten  our  poli- 
tical horizon  may  be  dissipated,  and  that  peace  and  harmony  may  be 
restored  to  our  wretched  and  distracted  Southland.   ■ 

Mrs,  Westmoreland  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  toUed 
unremittingly,  through  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  during  those 
terrible  years  of  blood  and  carnage  from  which  we  have  but  emerged. 
She  composed  two  very  creditable  "dramas,"  which  were  entitled 
"The  Soldier's  Wife,"  and  "The  Soldier's  Trials;"  these  were  per- 
formed upon  the  "  boards  "  of  the  Atlanta  Athenseum.  The  proceeds^ 
which  were  munificent,  were  donated  to  the  destitute  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  those  brave  Atlantians  who  were  battling  so  manfully  for  our 
cause  on  the  historic  soil  of  the  "Old  Dominion." 

The  first  evening  the  play  of  "TheSoldier's  Wife"  was  presented, 
the  Athenseum  was  crowded  almost  td  suffocation  :  the  ori^er  and  de- 
corum observed  on  that  occasion  was  wonderful,  and  bespoke  at  once 
the  high  regard  and  appreciation  which  the  Atlanta  public  felt  for 
the  dramatie  neophyte.  The  emotion  evinced  by  that  vast  audience 
was  deep  and  unfeigned;  and  every  eye  shed  a  tear  and  every  bosom 
heaved  a  sigh  over  tjie  stricken  wife  who  had  abandoned  herself  to 
sorrow,  in  the  hourly  expectation  of  the  news  of  the  condemnation  of 
her  husband,  who  had  deserted  the  army,  and  fled  to  his  home  and 
little  ones  to  preserve  them  from  starvation.  The  play  was  a  decided 
success,  and  the  youthful  follower  of  ^schylus  left  tlie  Athenseum 
amid  the  congratulations  of  many  sincere  and  loving  friends. 

Mrs.  Westmoreland  has  discovered  a  wonderful  talent  for  essay 
writing;  her  reviews  also  of  different  authors  evince  a  rare  conception, 
and  a  nice  discrimination  possessed  by  few.  Her  charming  reviews  of 
Owen  Meredith's  "  Lucille"  and  "  Aurora  Leigh"  have  caused  many  to 
read  those  poems  who  would  never  have  done  so  but  for  the  rapturous 
eulogies  pronounced  by  her  upon  their  writings.  Her  "Cacoethea  Lo- 
quendi,"  "  Seribendi,"  and  "  Carpendi  "  are  characteristic  pieces,  con- 
versational in  style,  and  abounding  in  humor,  satire,  and  wit,  Among 
the  many  essays  which  have  emanated  from  the  graceful  and  facile  pen 
of  Mrs.  Westmoreland,  not  one  has  been  move  warmly  received  than 
"What  is  It?"  There  are  many  things  in  that  production  which  go 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  reader,  and  he  vainly  asks  himself,  "  What 
is  it?"  that  he  is  ever  desiring,  ;,ever  striving  after.  Alas!  echo 
mockingly  answers,  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

Her  contributions  appeared  nndor  the  signature  of  "  Mystery." 
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"  Onward  —  Upward/'  an  essay  of  much  vigor  and  r 
noiinced  by  many  to  be  her  ehef-d'ceuwre :  really,  where  one  has  written 
so  many  clever  things,  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  know  on  which 
to  bestow  the  palm.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Westmoreland's  name  is  before  the 
public;  the  veil  of  "Mystery"  iii  which  she  was  so  long  enshrouded 
has  been  swept  aside ;  and  with  the  heart-felt  wish  that  the  "  gods " 
may  look  kindlyupon  her,  we  leave  her  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny. 

Mrs.  Westmoreland  will  shortly  publish  a  novel  anonymously,  and 
contemplates  issuing  her  "  Essays  "  in  a  gala  suit  of  "  blue  and  gold," 
a  dress  they  merit,  and  deserve  a  large  circulation. 


THE  UNATTAINABLE. 

That  indefinable  longing^that  hopeless  yearning  after  what  we  have  not 
—  that  craving  of  the  human  heart  which  is  never  satisfied  —  that  irrepresa- 
ible  desire  to  go  forth  info  the  Invisible — to  live  in  the  ideal,  forgetting 
and  forgotten  —  to  roam  from  star  to  star,  from  system  to  system,  only  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  the  unseen  spirits  that  dwell  in  this  imaginary  world ! 
Tn'elve  hours  of  such  existence  were  worth  a  whole  lifetime  tamely  spent  in 
eating,  drinkii^,  and  sleeping  I  We  are  taught  that  reason  and  judgment 
are  more  to  be  desired  and  cultivated  than  all  the  other  mental  feculli®, 
while  imagination  is  the  least  desirable,  and,  if  indulged  in,  produces  a  list- 
.  less  inertia,  which  erects  an  ideal  standard  of  life,  leading  us  into  untold 
vagaries  and  idioBynerasies,     But,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning ; 


So,  if  imagination,  on  this  je  ne  sate  jaoi,  can  carry  us  beyond  this  "vale 
of  tears" — can  stop  for  a  moment  Ixion's  fata!  wheel — can  make  Tantalus, 
in  spite  of  his  thirst,  essay  hb  efforts  for  water— then  give  us  the  ideal — let 
lis  dwell  in  the  imaginary.  First  let  us  consider — what  are  we  boin  for? 
A  purpose.  What  do  we  live  for? — vainly  pursuing  that  wiH-o'-the-wiap, 
Happiness,  which,  while  ^we  grasp  it,  glides  throi^h  our  fingers,  and  is  gone. 
We  die— hoping  to  reach  heaven.  Since  Adam's  expulsion  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  human  nature,  in  every  age,  in  every  clime,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, has  been  the  same.  Empires  have  risen  and  faUen — men  tempted 
and  overcome  ^  women  flattered  and  betrayed — martyrs  in  every  cause 
have  perished  on  the  rack  and  at  the  stake.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  it 
all?     Is  it  not  that  uncontrollable  desire  to  "o'cricap  our  destinies,"  and 
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penetrate  the  realms  of  the  unltnown?  We  are  undoubtedly  horn  to  fill 
sorie  Biohe  in  tlie  great  walla  of  the  world ;  but  where  that  vacancy  is,  few 
of  lis  discover  until  too  late,  or,  having  found,  still  fewer  go  to  work  in  real 
earaeat  to  fulfil  their  allotted  destinies.  That  "life  is  real,  life  is  earnwt," 
too  few  of  us  appreciate ;  and  that  we  are  all  rather  blindly  following  some 
phantom,  some  ideal  of  the  soul,  is  too  palpably  true  to  be  controverted.' 
There  is  implanted  in  every  human  breast,  with  any  aspiration  at  all,  a 
heart-felt  craving  that  will  not  be  stilled  —  a  something  that  preys  upon  our 
very  lives  as  the  vulture  upon  the  vitals  of  Prometheus.  It  seeks  to  go 
beyond  our  present  life,  and  fein  would  pierce  the  dim  shades  of  futurity, 
hoping  to  find  in  its  winding  mazes  tkat  phantasm  which  did  not  reveal 
itself  in  the  past,  and  which  the  present  denies. 

These  phantoms  rise  up  from  the  shrine  of  ambition,  and  every  other  pas- 
sion to  which  mankind  are  prone.  Does  it  not  seem  strange,  that  with  all 
the  lights  of  the  past  before  us,  we  should  so  often  be  deluded?  Is  it  not 
stranger  still  that  we  siould  trust  this  ignig  faiaus,  knowing  it  has  lured  so 
many  unwary  pilgrims  to  destruction — these  spectres,  that  lead  us  blindly 
on,  and  elude  our  very  grasp  when  we  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  clasp  them? 
Each  individual  fancies  himself  the  fortunate  one  who  is  to  escape  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow — whcse  bark  is  to  sail  upon  an  unruffled  sea,  pro- 
pelled by  propitious  galea — still  hoping  to  evade  the  fatal  whirlpool,  until  he 
is  irretrievably  lost  in  its  circling  eddies.  This  "Wandering  Jew,"  this 
restive  demon  is  never  at  ease.  Take  the  first  mentioned  of  these  phantoms 
— these  invisible  giants  that  crush  as  they  bear  you  onward :  Ambition,  for 
example.  It  is  a  monster  of  frightful  mien,  a  fiend  incarnate,  which  sacri- 
fices everything  to  gain  its  ends.  It  heeds  not  tlie  cries  of  orphans,  nor  the 
prayers  of  widows.  It  sheds  with  wanton  hand  the  blood  of  the  brave,  and 
gazes  on  the  criminal  with  defiant  scorn.  It  snatches  from  men  their  morals, 
from  women  their  virtue.  It  turns  love  into  hate — rends  asunder  family 
ties— disrupts  governments-— toils  unceasingly  on,  ever  on,  and  levels  every- 
thing in  its  march  to  victory.  Argus-eyed,  it  watches  to  add  more  victims 
to  ila  list.  The  night  is  engrossed  with  plola  which  the  day  shall  execute. 
When,  at  last— having  forfeited  honor,  principle,  friends,  name,  and  every- 
thing worth  living  for  ~  this  proud  Lucifer  reaches  the  topmost  round  of 
the  ladder  of  fame,  drag^ng  its  weary  victims  after  it,  we  find,  alas !  too 
late,  that  the  dream  of  our  lives,  the  TJltima  TAufe  of  our  hopes,  "Kke  Dead- 
Sea  fruit,  turns  to  ashes  on  our  lips."  By  ambition,  angeb  fell ;  and  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  poor,  frail  mortals  should  win  where  seraphs  failed. 
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TALKING. 
What  shall  we  tali  about,  then?  — and  how?  Everyone  has  felt  the 
power  of  words,  and  been  moved  to  t«ars  or  convulsed  with  laughter  by 
their  touching  pathos  or  ready  wit.  The  charm  and  feaoination  of  taliing 
well  refines  and  polishes  men,  while  it  elevates  women.  How  delightful, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  party,  to  have  some  one  present  who  can  relate 
an  anecdote,  repeat  a  poem,  propose  an  appropriate  toast,  or  sing  a  songl  It 
is  said  that  at  those  "club"  parties  ia  London,  years  ago,  where  the  most 
brilliant  wifa  of  the  day  were  wont  to  assemble  to  enjoy  "a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul,"  the  participants  would  study  ^iduonaly  their  speeches 
for  a  week  before  attending,  thereby  rendering  them  perfectly  spai-kling. 
Of  course,  then,  the  ready  wit  and  unexpected  puns,  etc,  would  but  increase 
iheir  brilliancy.  It  is  a  weU-known  iact  that  Sheridan  always  prepared 
himself  before  attending  those  pai-ties,  at  which  he  would  meet  the  most 
polished  wits.  The  "Noctes  Ambrosianje"  of  Edinburgh  might  be  re- 
enacted  in  more  parts  of  the  world  than  one,  if  every  one  would  only  give  a 
little  more  attention  to  these  matters. 

But  the  "almighty  dollar"  is  the  curse,  the  Mephistophelea  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  even  now  I  can  hear  some  excessively  practical  person  exclaim- 
ing, "What's  the  use  of  it?"  " What  wilHt  pay?"  Why,  the  use  of  it  is 
to  cultivate  the  agreeable,  and  make  that  life  which  is  but  a  span— a  trou- 
bled dream  at  best — pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  If  it  does  not  pay  you, 
it  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  your  children.  Just  think  how  much  more 
agreeable  life  would  pass,  should  the  whole  world  wear  its  "company  face" 
all  the  time,  instead  of  going  about  growling  and  scowling  about  everything ! 
But,  while  you  must  cultivate  yonr  conversational  powers,  do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  peculiar  charm  in  entertaining  lies  not  so  much  in  talking 
yourself  as  in  touching  upon  some  fevorite  topic  of  the  person  addressed, 
arid  in  listening  in  the  most  deferential  manner.  This  was  Madame  E6ca- 
mier's  /orte.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  attractive,  but  did  not  converse 
nearly  so  well  as  many  of  those  brilliant  women  of  Paris  during  her  day; 
but  she  possessed  sufficient  tact  to  touch  the  right  chord  in  others,  and,  with 
her  lovely  eyes  resting  upon  their  feces,  and  seemingly  drinking  in  every 
word  as  thoi^h  it  had  been  inspired,  she  entered  into  their  conversation  con 
amore,  and  left  each  one  under  the  impression  that  he  was  her  beau  ideal  of 
manly  perfection.  Does  not  this  go  fai-  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  that  men 
love  pretty,  silly  women,  who  can  hand  tiem  their  slippers  and  ro6e  tfe 
ekambre,  and  draw  them  a  cup  of  tea,  ten  times  more  than  they  do  an  intel- 
lectual woman,  who  can  be  a  companion  for  them.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  highly  cultivated  and  intellectual  women  only  call  into  esistence  a 
kind  of  cold  admiration  from  the  other  sex;  and  while  their  hearts,  are 
breaking  ajid  longing  for  love  and  sympathy,  they  find  that  it  is  all  bestowed 
upon  some  little  weak,  namby-pamby,  dependent  creature,  who  does  not  nor 
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cannot  appreciate  it.  And  thus  time  flies  by  on  lightning  wings,  and  we 
stand  upon  the  very  brinlt  of  eternity  before  wc  know  that  we  have  lived,  or 
understand  the  duties  and  demands  of  life. 

The  Oouiiteaa  of  Blessington  is  represented  as  a  great  talker,  but  so  spark- 
ling and  witty  that  she  always  drew  around  her  the  most  cultivated  and 
polislied  men.  On  the  contrary,  while  Madame  de  Stael  is  conceded  to  have 
been  the  most  gifted  female  writer  who  ever  lived,  in  conversation  she  ha- 
rangued rather  than  entertained,  until,  intellectual  as  she  was,  the  men  would 
actually  fly  from  her.  Her  excessive  vanity  sometimes  placed  her  in  veiy 
ridiculous  positions.  Everybody  is  fiimiliar  with  the  story  of  herself  and 
Napoleon,  when  she  asked  him  who  was  "  the  greatest  woman  in  France?  " 
and  his  reply,  "  She  who  bears  the  most  children,  and  givra  to  France  the 
greatest  number  of  soldiers."  Her  vanity  led  her  to  suppose  that  the  Em- 
peror would  say,  "  Why,  Madame  de  Stael,  of  course."  On  another  occa- 
sion she  and  Madame  E6eamier  were  conversing  with  Talleyrand ;  or,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  he  was  "  sitting  between  mt  and  beauty."  Madame  de 
StaBl  propounded  the  following  question ;  "  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  if  Madame 
KScamier  and  yourself  and  myself  were  taiing  a  little  excursion  upon  the 
Seine,  and  the  boat  were  to  capsize,  which  one  of  ua  would  you  attempt  to 
rescue  ?  "  Like  a  genuine  Frenchman,  he  replied  r  "  I  should  endeavor  to 
rescue  both."  A  little  piqued  at  bis  reply,  Madame  de  Stael  said :  "  Well, 
you  know  you  would  have  some  preference ;  which  one  of  us  would  you 
save?"  He  replied  again :  "I  should  extend  a  hand  to  each  one."  Irri- 
tated beyond  concealment  this  time,  Madame  de  Stael  said  angrily:  "Tell 
me  1  which  one  would  you  rescue  ?  You  know  it  would  be  impossible  to 
save  both."  True  to  his  French  nature,  Talleyrand  gallantly  replied ;  "You, 
who  know  everything,  Madame  de  StaSl,  should  know  that  also."  Thus  he 
extricated  himself  from  his  embarrMsing  position  by  complimenting  (and 
justly,  too)  her  int«llect.  Thisisaspecimen  of  ready  witwhich  is  rarely  found. 

Noliing  can  more  finely  portray  the  power  of  words  than  the  famous 
speech  of  Napoleon  to  his  army,  just  preceding  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
in  which  he  said ;  "  Soldiers  I  from  those  summits  forty  centuries  contem- 
plate your  acrions  I "  Do  you  suppose  they  would  have  been  flred  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  which  made  them  conquering  heroes,  if  he 
had  said:  "Boys!  that  huge  pile  of  rocks  are  gaaing  at  you?"  Never  1 
Then,  if  there  be  such  a  charm  and  fascination  in  conversing  well,  let  ua  all 
ignore  that  which  is  vulgar  and  commonplace,  and  cultivate  t<i  the  highest 
extent  the  "unruly  u 
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WHAT  this  lady  has  published  has  attracted  ittentiun  mJ  gives 
promise  of  future  excellence  in  some  work  of  an  extended  char- 
acter. Miss  Eve  bas  received  several  prizes  for  essays  The  prize 
essay  furnished  to  "  Scott's  Magazine  "  in  1866,  entitled  '  Thougbta 
about  Talking,'"  was  very  readable. 

Miss  Eve  was  born  at  Woodville,  near  Augusta,  Ga.  She  has 
contributed  occasionally  articles  to  various  Georgia  journals,  and  has 
two  novels  in  manuscript,  which  may  never  delight  this  generation  of 
readers.  Writing,  with  her,  has  been  an  occasional  amusement  only. 
Her  residence  is  in  Richmond  County,  Ga. 


gINCEEITY  IN  TALKING. 

And  apropos  of  the  foundationB  of  talking,  there  is  also  an  old-fashioned 
idea,  now  nearly  obsolete,  noui  avona  change  tout  eela,  that  they  should  rest 
more  or  less  upon  truth  as  their  basis;  and  despite  all  theories  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  we  may  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  statements  that  are  made  fo  us,  especially  upon  professions  of  es- 
teem or  regard.  ' 

We  aU  carry  with  us  into  the  business  transactions  of  life  a  certain  alloy 
of  skepticisin,  and  receive  each  statement  with  a  few  grains  of  allowance, 
not  feeling  bound  to  believe  that  each  flimsy  fabric  will  last  until  we  are  tired 
of  it,  simply  because  told  so  by  the  obliging  shopkeeper;  but  in  the  social 
relations  of  life  there  are  some  things  that  we  would  like  to  receive  upon 
faith.  If  we  could  only  believe  all  the  pleasant  things  told  us  by  our  Mends, 
what  a  charming  world  would  this  be  I  And  when  our  particular  friend, 
Mrs.  Honeydew,  tells  us  she  is  delighted  to  see  us,  have  we  any  right  to  ques- 
tion her  sincerity  merely  because  we  happened  to  overhear  her  say,  "  Those 
tiresome  people  again?"  We  had  no  business  tc 
for  us.  Why  should  we  go  peering  behind  the  s< 
specious  on  the  outside  ? 

If  we  should  all  commence  telling  the  truth  at  once,  what  a  grand  smash- 
up  of  the  great  social  machine !  What  a  severing  of  long-standing  friend- 
ships —  what  a  sundering  of  ties  I     Madam  Grundy  would  hang  herself  iu 
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despair.  If  I  stonld  toll  my  dear  friend,  Aramintii,  that  tor  new  bonnet  ia 
liorrid  —  simply  because  she  asks  me  how  I  like  it,  and  that  is  my  honest 
opinion — would  she  ever  speak  to  me  again  ?  Or  would  you  endure  thepre- 
senee  of  the  man,  though  he  were  your  best  friend,  who  should  tell  you  tliat 
your  two-forty  nag  shuffles  in  his  gait?  Alas  I  which  of  na  would  not,  liie 
True  Thomas,  have  refused  the  gift  of  tlie  "  lips  that  could  never  lie."  ? 

Yet,  let  us  not  linger  too  long  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  embroidery  frame, 
picking  flaws  in  the  work,  but  only  see.  to  it  that  our  fingers  weave  no  un- 
worthy figures  on  the  canvas. 

What  a  wonderful  thing,  after  all,  is  this  matter  of  talking  1  Words  — 
words  1  Deeds  are  as  nothing  to  them.  It  is  said  that  love  requires  pro- 
fessions— but  friendaliip  demands  proofe  in  the  form  of  actions.  But  was  it 
by  deeds  of  kindness  or  devotion  that  whimsical,  prating  old  Jack  Falstaff 
so  endeared  hunself  to  the  heart  of  Prince  Hal  as  to  call  forth  that  most 
touching  and  suggestive  tribute,  "  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man," 
upon  heai'ing  that  his  old  boon  companion  was  killed?  We  can  better  spare 
the  man  who  has  saved  our  life  than  the  one  who  makes  it  pleasant  by  his 
society,  the  pleasant  companion  who  made  it  worth  the  saving.  Blessed  for- 
ever be  the  art  of  talking ;  and  blessed  be  the  men  and  women  who,  by  their 
pleasant,  sunshiny  talk,  keep  the  heart  of  this  gray-haired  old  world  as  fresh 
as  ever  it  was  in  its  prime.  The  pleasant  talkers,  may  their  shadows  never 
grow  less! 


EEEAD  FOE  THE  CHILDEEN. 

The  father  came  back  to  his  wretched  home 

With  a  lagging  step  ajid  a  weary  air  ; 
The  features  that  once  were  hia  Mary's  pride 

Were  h^^ard  with  hunger,  stern  with  care; 
The  ashes  that  lay  on  the  hearth  weiK  cold, 

And  so  was  the  child  on  the  naked  bed. 
The  clothing  had  long  ago  gone  for  bread  ; 

The  bed  where  the  yotmgest  of  all  lay  dead. 

The  others  clung  fast  to  the  father's  knees. 

Importunate  now  in  their  cry  for  bread; 
He  pushed  them  away  with  an  angry  hand. 

Nor  looked  at  the  bed  where  the  child  lay  dead  ; 
And  scarcely  less  cold  in  their  helpless  hold 

The  aruM  that  were  v»rapt  round  the  lifeless  clay  : 
But  out  to  tlie  street  where  the  gas-lights  burned 

And  winked  at  him  now  in  the  strangest  way. 
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The  music  stole  out  at  the  open  door, 

A  carriage  was  waiting  just  at  the  curb ; 
The  robber  stole  in  at  the  dead  of  niglit 

With  a  noiseless  step,  so  uot  to  disturb 
The  coachman  asleep  on  the  driver's  seat; 

And  up  the  broad  stair  with  a  silent  tread 
He  glided  along,  past  the  banquet-room. 

And  thought  of  his  children  ciying  for  bread. 

And  he  stole  along  up  the  carpeted  stair. 

Away  from  the  music,  away  from  the  glare, 
And  entered  a  room,  ho  peaceful  and  sweet. 

He  almost  forgot  what  had  brought  him  there; 
And  looking  around  in  a  dream-like  maae, 

His  errand  forgot,  his  hunger  and  caie. 
Until  they  came  back  at  sight  of  his  fiice 

So  haggard  and  grim,  in  the  mirror  there. 

Curled  up  on  the  rug  lay  the  maid,  asleep. 

And  he,  hid  away  in  the  drapery  there. 
Saw  a  bright  form  come  when  the  house  grew  still. 

And  fill  all  the  room  with  her  presence  fair : 
Her  laces  were  rich  and  her  jewels  rare ; 

His  children  were  crying  at  home  for  bread; 
He  hated  her  then,  when  he  thought  of  them, 

And  thought  of  the  one  that  was  already  dead: 

And  counted  the  cost  of  the  gems  in  bread. 

As  watohing  the  maid,  in  her  sleepy  way, 
Handling  the  diamonds  as  if  they  were  noi^ht. 

Take  off  the  jewels  and  put  them  away ; 
TOl  sending  the  girl  away  to  her  bed, 

She  gave  her  the  dove  from  its  downy  neat 
In  the  snowy  lace  that  her  bosom  prest, 

The  lily-white  dove  with  the  golden  crest. 

And  then  she  knelt  down,  in  her  snow-white  gown, 

No  ornament  now,  save  her  golden  hair, 
And  he  heard  each  word  as  it  floated  up 

Away  from  the  world  with  its  sin  and  care; 
And  he  trembled  then,  for  it  seemed  so  near. 

As  the  lips  moved  soft  in  her  whispered  prayer, 
From  the  ear  that  heard,  to  the  chamber  there ; 

From  the  world  above,  to  the  robber's  lair. 
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The  dear  onea  at  home,  she  prayed  God  to  bless. 

And  aO  of  her  friends,  and  him  she  loved  best, 
But  lier  voice  sank  low  when  she  cauie  to  that ; 

And  when  she  bad  prayed  for  all  of  the  rest, 
"  God  pity  the  poor  all  around  our  doors. 

Send  ravens  each  day  from  his  boundless  store. 
With  bread  in  their  mouths  for  the  hungry  poor, 

As  the  prophet  was  fed  in  the  days  of  yore." 

The  robber  stole  out  from  the  house  that  night 

As  poor  as  he  came,  for  silver  or  gold, 
But  richer  by  ftr  in  a  something  else 

He  could  not  have  bought  and  would  not  have  s( 
And  he  sat  him  down  by  his  fireless  hearth. 

Yet  not  in  despair  as  lie  'd  done  before. 
But  trusting  the  morn  would  bring  to  his  door 

Some  message  of  life  for  the  starving  poor. 

And  the  children  stopped  in  their  hungry  cry 

To  stare  at  the  maid  with  her  strange  behest ; 
But  the  father  saw  on  the  maiden's  breast 

The  lily-white  dove  with  the  golden  crest — 
One  of  the  ravens.    "  I  knew  she  would  come. 

She  is  sent  from  God,"  he  solemnly  said, 
As  with  reverent  hands  he  received  the  bread. 

And  Mary  rose  up  from  her  precious  dead. 
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MISS  KATE  C.  WAKELEE. 

MISS  WAKELEE  is  one  of  those  talented  women  who  have  yet 
to  make  a  literary  career.  A  friend  of  hers  saya  :  "  Of  all 
shrinking  and  modest  women,  Miaa  Wakelee  is  most  so,"  For  twelve 
years  she  has  written  constantly,  but,  mimosa-like,  has  sbrnnk  from 
the  ordeal  of  publication.  A  story  from  her  pen  appeared  in  the  "  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,"  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  the  "  American  Union," 
Beaton.  In  1863,  the  novelette  of  "  India  Morgan ;  or.  The  LratWill," 
was  a  successful  competitor  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  "  Southern  Field 
and  Fireside"  newspaper.  A  novelette  entitled,  "The  Forest  City 
Bride,"  a  tale  of  life  in  Savannah  and  Auguata  during  the  war,  fur- 
nished to  "  Scott's  Magazine,"  was  a  lifelike  narrative.  Miss  Wakelee 
is  very  natural  indeed  in  her  delineations  of  life  and  manners.  She 
needa  a  friendly,  encouraging  hand,  and  I  honestly  believe  is  destined, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  take  a  front  rank  among  the  writers  of  our  land. 
Before  the  war.  Miss  Wakelee  wrote  only  to  please  her  friends.  The 
following  tribute  to  the  brave  commander  of  the  ill-fated  steamship 
"Central  America,"  printed  in  Godey's  "Lady  Book,"  December, 
1858,  was  from  her  pen  ; 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CAITAIN  HEENDGN. 

A  song  for  the  brave — let  it  roll  like  the  sea 
From  every  red  lip  that  has  pillowed  a  prayer, 

From  every  warm  heart  gush  boundless  and  free, 
Ee-echoed  by  angels  through  viewless  air. 

Wide  spreading  in  beauty,  and  swelling  with  might. 

From  the  east  to  the  west,  on  the  wings  of  the  light. 

An  anthem  of  praise  for  the  hero  who  stood. 
Undaunted  and  firm,  in  the  battle  of  death  — 

Below  him,  deep  thund'ring,  the  boiling  flood. 
Above  him,  in  fury,  the  wild  tempest's  breath; 

No  thought  of  himself,  despair,  or  the  grave. 

While  there  was  a  woman  his  mercy  could  save. 
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A  single  thought  stirred  his  heart's  tiuivering  strings  — 
He  heard,  for  a  moment,  the  music  of  home ; 

His  braia  madly  reeled,  while  his  straining  eyes  gazed 
Unhlenohed  on  his  fate — a  swift-speeding  doom. 

His  livid  lips  set,  and  his  white  brow  grew  pale ; 

But  his  hand  nobly  wrought,  Ma  sonl  did  not  quail. 

Down,  down  in  the  depths  of  the  deep  he  may  lie, 
The  spot  all  unmarked  to  the  swift  passer  o'er, 

But  hie  name,  lite  a  star,  shall  be  set  in  the  sky, 
And  ivomtm  forever  his  mem'ry  adorer 

Bright  angels  descend  to  his  pillow  at  even. 

There  keep  watch  until  Earth  shall  melt  into  Heaven, 

Now,  like  most  of  our  Southern  womeo.  Miss  Wakelee  is  compara- 
tively impoverished,  and  her  pen   must  become  a   "  mighty  instru- 

Miss  Wakelee  was  born  in  Connecticut,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Governor  Law,  of  that  State ;  hut  she  has  lived  so  long  in  Georgia, 
has  so  thoroughly  identified  herself  with  the  interests  of  that  State 
and  the  South,  that  no  one  ever  remembers  she  was  not  to  the  "  ma- 
Miss  Wakelee  is  elegantly  educated,  polished  in  manners,  of  a  cheer- 
ful and  sympathizing  temperament,  making  her,  as  a  gentleman  re- 
marks, the  friend  and  favorite  of  everybody.  She  is  charming  in 
conversation,  and  her  manuscript  is  the  neatest  and  most  legible  of  any 
of  the  "  Southland  writers." 

,    Her  home  is  in  Richmond  County,  Georgia  —  a  county    tliat   is 
noted  for  the  intellect  of  the  fair  daughters  thereof. 


APRIL  TWENTY-SIXTH.* 

Gather  to-day  —  the  blue-bird  is  ringing 
Over  the  aisles  of  the  forest  his  singing. 

Sunshine  with  rosea  and  mnsic  is  wed; 
Every  light  breeze  is  an  anthem  of  pleasure. 
Perfume  and  brightness,  measure 

This  is  the  day  we  give  to  the  dead. 

ledaj  tire  gi-Eivcs  of  the  "  Coufederate"  dctd  iro  dre 
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Give  to  the  soldiers  who  nobly  have  perished ; 
Give  with  the  hurden  of  love  we  have  cherished; 

Give  with  spring  blossoms  to  garland  each  grave; 
Fill  up  the  ranks,  ita  unbroken  column 
March  with  bowed  heads  in  reverence  solemn. 

Ever  recounting  the  deeds  of  the  brave. 

Gather  the  old,  with  locks  ailver-sprinfcled  ; 
Gather  the  youth,  with  feir  browa  unwrinkled; 

Even  the  lambs  of  the  flock  should  be  there; 
Maidenhood  crowned  with  blossoming  beauty, 
Manhood  perfected  by  crosses  of  duty, 

AH  of  the  brave,  the  noble  and  feir. 

Eoll  bacfc  the  years  to  the  dark  days  of  battle, 
Echoing  stiU  with  musketry's  rattle. 

Learn  what  we  are  to  the  brave  hearts  who  stood 
Serried  like  steel  with  the  foemen  contending, 
Marching  to  death  like  heroes  unbending, 

Only  surrendering  with  their  heart's  blood. 

Eeverent  bearte  the  death-roll  should  number, 
Loving  hands  crown  tlie  spot  where  they  slumber 

With  roses  all  red,  like  gobleta  of  wine, 
Ready  to  pour  a  perfumed  libation. 
Worthy  the  dust,  for  this  sweet  Consecration, 

Holier  trust,  never  hallowed  a  shrine. 


NOT  AT  HOME, 

"Not  at  home!" 

'T  was  a  night  when  the  sky  seemed  to  wear 
With  glorious  effulgence  the  light  of  each  star. 
Some  clustering  together  like  Eastern  pearls  strewn. 
And  some  like  a  diamond  burning  alone. 
The  air,  dear  and  cold,  like  a  sabre  was  keen, 
While  icicled  spears,  in  their  glittering  sheen, 
Were  pointing  a  roof  with  frosf^moss  overspread — 
Moss  puiely  white,  as  the  brow  of  the  dead. 
The  roof  of  a  mansion  that  loomed  to  the  sky. 
Of  pure  Doric  marble,  with  pillars  so  high. 
With  groining  and  arches,  with  turrets  and  towers, 
The  broad  entrance  twined  with  white  marble  flowers. 
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Without,  all  was  splendor  and  winter  and  night ; 

"Within,  there  waa  summer  and  beauty  and  light ; 

For  sunshine  streamed  down  from  the  bright  lamps,  that  swung 

Like  radiant  atars,  in  each  silver  sconce  hung. 

Through  rich  damask  curtains,  with  roseate  glow 

Like  warm  crimson  clouds,  the  light  flitted  through. 

Here  ruby-lipped  roses  and  red  coral-flowers. 

With  snow-flaked  j^wnicas,  blossomed  in  showers. 

And  here,  well  befitting  the  glory  around. 

Bloomed  Melauie  Maxwell,  sceptred  and  crowned 

With  such  sovereign  beanty  y-  an  eye  like  a  star, 

Eare  wealth  of  luxuriant,  golden-brown  hair, 

That  rippled  like  threads  of  spun  gold,  when  unbound, 

Or  braided  all  glossOy,  circled  around 

Her  well-moulded  head  ;  her  small  pearl-cut  ear. 

Her  roay-tipped  fingers,  and  cheeks  seemed  to  wear 

The  softest  rose  flush  of  the  pink-hearted  shell ; 

Her  forehead  and  throat  like  a  lilj^s  white  bell 

Were  dazelingly  white ;  her  mouth,  Ufee  a  bow, 

Well  threaded  with  pearls,  in  its  ripe  crimson  glow. 

And  every  outline  of  her  well-rounded  form 

WaB  curving  with  loveliness,  graceful  and  warm. 

Here  would  we  might  pause.    Strange  that  aught  should  mar 

Creation  so  faultless,  so  dazzlingly  fair. 

Woe,  woe,  that  the  mandates  of  fashion  should  rule  1 

Let  an  angel  be  sent  to  a  French  boarding-school, 

Ita  feet  placed  in  stocks,  its  wings  laced  in  stays, 

Its  tongue  trained  to  twirr  the  "  Frcm^aiaparlez," 

Trained  by  Madame  at  morn,  and  Monsieur  at  even. 

It  cannot  but  auUy  the  livery  of  Heaven. 

Poor  Melanie's  mother  and  she  were  twin-boni, 
Both  woke  into  life  on  the  same  golden  morn ; 
One  baptism  of  sorrow  to  each  brow  was  given. 
But  one  grew  on  earth,  and  the  other  in  heaven. 

For  ten  pleasant  years,  the  child  scarce  had  known 
Which  one  of  the  twain  had  been  angel-born. 
With  a  father's  fond  love,  and  a  beautiful  home 
Where  the  world  was  shut  out,  no  ill  dared  to  come. 
She  woke  with  the  flowers  at  earliest  dawn. 
She  sang  like  the  birds,  she  leaped  like  a  fawn. 
She  laughed  loud  and  clear,  she  shed  real  tears, 
She  trusted  and  loved  without  doubting  fears. 
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Ten  years  of  her  girlhood,  and  then  what  a  sin  1 
Tlie  hars  were  torn  down,  the  world  was  let  in — 
Or  she  waa  let  out;  like  a  wild  mountain-rose 
Transplanted  and  torn  from  the  soil  where  it  grows 
To  a  stifling  hot-bed.    She  waa  sent  off  to  school. 
To  breathe,  think,  and  act  exactly  by  rule ; 
She  had  the  credentials,  six  towels,  a  spoon, 
A  fork  of  pure  metal  dug  from  the  moon. 
And  so  could  be  numbered  among  the  elect. 
The  few  all  so  fortunate,  "  very  select." 

The  first  year  waa  spent  in  training  her  feet — 

A  step  for  the  parlor,  a  step  for  the  street, 

A  step  keeping  time  to  waltz,  danee,  and  march, 

A  step  d  religeuse,  in  coming  from  church. 

No  step  toward  the  right,  no  stepping-st«ne  laid 

For  the  temi^le  of  truth,  in  grandeur  arrayed. 

First  her  heels,  then  her  head: the  bow  for  a  friend. 

The  nod  for  aciiuaintanceship  destined  to  end. 

The  bow  of  empreasement,  when  fiivor  would  win, 

The  bow  going  out,  the  bow  coming  in. 

No  bowing  to  God,  no  kneeling  in  prayer 

To  Him  who  had  made  her  young  life  his  fond  care. 

The  heels,  and  the  head  —  and  then  the  poor  heart. 
With  its  pure  aspirations,  was  fashioned  by  art. 
The  gushing  affections  were  thoroughly  pruaed  — 
Those  wonderful  harp-strings  with  new  music  tuned ; 
All  pictures  of  memory  hid  from  tJie  light. 
Love  impulses  murdered  and  buried  from  sight; 
And  so  one  by  one  they  wore  all  away, 
And  carved  out  a  statue  from  warm,  breathing  clay. 

Sis  long,  moulding  years,  and  one  finishing  term. 
That  crushed  from  her  heart  the  last  child-like  germ, 
And  then  she  went  home ;  a  triumph  of  art. 
Accomplished,  and  dazzling,  but  minus  a  heart. 

She  could  sing  cavaljnias  with  opera  trill. 

Make  music  to  C,  and  screeeh  higher  still, 

Burlesquing  the  skylark  who  warbles  so  high. 

And  tumH  silvery  somersaults  up  ia  the  sky. 

She  couid  dance  the  Oachuca  and  waltz  the  Sylphide, 

Italian,  French,  Spanish  coald  speak,  write,  and  read, 
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Could  paint  and  embroider,  powder  and  crochet, 
Eeyiew  tiie  last  romance,  rehearse  the  last  play. 
Match  colors  and  ribbons  witi  exquisite  taste. 
Tell  felse  lace  from  real,  and  diamonds  from  paste. 
She  knew  the  full  value  of  charms  when  well  set, 
The  key-note  of  ftiahion  and  folly,  and  yet 
Of  all  the  rich  teachings  that  fit  us  for  life, 
(To  the  favored,  at  best,  with  weariaess  rife,) 
To  that  outward-bound  heart  no  word  had  been  given. 
That  flower  of  mortality,  blooming  for  Leaven, 
Had  not  learned  one  lesson  meet  for  the  aky — 
Not  taught  how  to  live,  noi  taught  how  to  die. 

And  thus  she  returned  to  her  proud  peerless  home, 

Where  many  a  heart  breathed  a  hearty  welcome ; 

Established  herself,  in  her  beauty  and  pride. 

With  servants,  and  horses,  and  carriage  to  ride. 

With  sculpture  and  painting,  and  regal-pUed  rooms. 

With  jewek  and  velvets,  and  snow-waving  plumes. 

She  passed  in  and  out,  courted  and  caressed ; 

She  ne'er  thought  of  blessing,  just  lived  to  be  blessed ; 

She  seemed  like  a  butterfly  gayly  to  roam ; 

To  all  of  life's  crosses  and  cares   "  Not  at  home." 

"Not  at  home"  to  the  sorrow  that  needed  her  aid; 

"  Not  at  home  "  to  the  stricken,  with  blood-crosses  weighed ; 

"  Not  at  home  "  to  the  poor,  whose  blessings  would  brMd 

Fresh  stars  for  her  crown  in  heaven  inlaid. 

Fresh  notes  for  the  harp  that  each  god-child  sweeps 

In  time  to  the  music  that  leaps  from  his  lips. 

"  Not  at  home  "  to  her  friends,  save  she  thought  it  worth  while 

To  curve  a  fresh  dimple,  or  light  a  fresh  smile ; 

"  Hot  at  home,"  "  not  at  home,"  there 's  no  flush  on  her  cheek, 

No  scar  on  her  red  lip  at  telling  a  lie ; 
For  habit  makes  conscience  both  careless  and  weak. 

And  custom  has  sanctioned  this  unblushingly. 
And  many  another  than  Belle  Melanie 
Is  at  home  or  not,  as  the  case  well  may  be. 
To  one  that  she  may,  or  may  not  wish  to  see. 
If  well  robed  or  ill  robed,  or  en  dishabille, 
In  close^urtained  rooms  whose  walls  cannot  tell. 

0  maiden  to  whom  all  things  pure  are  given. 
Thou  angelic  earth-type  of  seraphs  in  heaven. 
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Why  barter  tliy  birthright,  life's  lease  of  brigH  houi-s, 
In  frittering  and  marring  those  godlike  soul-p 
Why  turn  from  the  truth,  in  its  sunshine,  away, 
To  worship  art  idol  with  feet  made  of  clay — 
When,  though  thorns  and  rosea  are  pressing  our  feet, 
EacH  heartbeat  is  weaving  ite  own  winding-sheet? 

Who  would  not  far  rather,  in  careless  tmdi-ess. 
Perhaps  all  awry,  and  dishevelled  tress. 
Come  forth  to  the  light— ay,  brave  the  whole  world — 
■  Than  to  hear,  when  in  ruins  earth's  fragments  are  hurled. 
When  red  flame  has  wrapped  the  round  earth  like  a  scroll, 
And  lake,  sea,  and  mountain  together  are  rolled, 
The  accusing  angel  read  sorrowingly; 
"  She  has  bartered  her  sou!  for  a  fiishionable  lie : 
Depart,  nevermore  with  the  blessed  to  roam ; 
I  called,  but  no  answer ;  ye  were  not  at  home." 
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A  CHARLESTON  journal  calls  Miss  Sinclair  "one  of  the  sweetest 
muses  that  ever  warbled  the  simple  history  of  a  nation's  dead." 
By  her  many  patr'iotic  poems  she  is  best  known,  although  she  possesses 
the  qualities  requisite  for  a  superior  novel-writer. 

Miss  Sinclair  has  passed  nearly  all  of  her  life  in  Gfeorgia,  which  is 
her  native  State,  having  been  born  in  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Her  fi»ther,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Sinclair,  a  Methodist  minister, 
was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  as  was  her  mother,  and  had  just 
entered  upon  his  ministerial  labors  as  a  member  of  the  Gfeorgia  Con- 
ference when  Carrie  was  born.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  his  mother  being  a  sister  of  Eobei-t  Fulton,  the  inventor  of 
the  first  steamboat.  He  labored  faithfully  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  felling  health  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  pulpit.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair was  teaching  a  school  for  young  ladies  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  He 
left  his  widow  and  eight  daughters  —  the  eldest  only  married,  Carrie 
Bell  was  a  child  at  this  time,  and  felt  this  great  sorrow  as  only  one 
who  is  possessed  of  a  poetic  temperament  can  feel.  Some  three  years 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  a  younger  sister  died,  and  his  grave  was 
opened  that  the  child's  dust  might  mingle  with  his.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  Carrie  Bell  penned  her  first  rhymes,  telling  her  childish 
sorrow  in  song.  Soon  after,  her  mother  removed  to  Augusta,  and  then 
she  commenced  her  literary  career,  writing  because  she  could  not 
resist  the  spell  that  lingered  around  her,  and  not  that  she  had  any 
desire  to  venture  upon  the  road  to  fame.  Her  first  appearance  in 
print  was  in  a  weekly  literary  paper  published  in  Augusta,  "The 
Georgia  Gazette,"  under  signature  of  "Clara." 

In  1860,  she  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  Augusta,  of  which  says 
a  reviewer :  "  Here  and  there  the  poetical  element  glitters  through  like 
the  sunlight  between  fresh  green  leaves,  and  shows  that  she  possesses 
some  of  the  elements  necessary  for  success, 

'"If  the  mind  with  clear  conceptions  glow, 
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If  tlie  d6butante  has  not  given  us  a  tree  capable  of  sheltering  us 
beneatli  its  branches,  she  has  at  least  presented  us  with  some  modest 
flowers,  which  we  may  gracefully  wear  on  our  breasts." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  volume,  she  went  to  Savannah 
to  reside,  and,  although  not  entirely  abandoning  the  field  of  letters, 
yet  she  felt  that  new  duties  claimed  her  attention,  and  she  could  not 
be  content  to  tread  only  the  flowery  fields  of  poetry  and  romance 
while  war  waged  its  wild  desolation  around  her ;  and  she  turned  her 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  and,  when  she  wielded  the  pen, 
it  was  that  she  might  in  some  way  aid  in  the  cause  of  her  bleeding 
country,  or  record  the  deeds  of  her  brave  heroes  in  song  and  story. 
Of  one  of  Miss  Sinclair's  poems,  "  The  Southern  Girl's  Homespun 
Dress,"  the  following  remarks  were  made  in  "  Frank  Moore's  Anec- 
dotes and  Incidents  of  the  War,  North  and  South  " : 

"  The  accompanying  song  waa  taken  from  a  letter  of  a  Southern  girl  to  her 
lover  in  Lee's  army,  which  letter  was  obtained  from  a  mail  captured  in  Sher- 
man's march  through  Northern  Alabama.  The  materials  of  whichHhe  dress 
alluded  to  is  made  are  cotton  and  wool,  and  woven  on  the  hand-loom, 
so  commonly  seen  in  the  houses  at  the  South.  The  scrap  of  a  dress,  enclosed 
in  the  letter  as  a  sample,  waa  of  a  gray  color,  with  a  stripe  of  crimson  and 
green,  quite  pretty,  and  creditable  to  the  lady  who  made  it," 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  Miss  Sinclair  has  been  busy  with  the  pen, 
and  has  contributed  to  most  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  South  and 
many  in  the  North  and  West.  For  over  two  years  she  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  "  Boston  Pilot,"  from  which  widely  circu- 
lated journal  many  of  her  poems  have  been  copied  into  English  and 
Irish  papers. 

The  kind  welcome  estended  to  Miss  Sinclair's  first  volume  of  poems 
served  not  only  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  literary  life,  but  it  has  been 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  success  that  has  crowned  her  later  efibrts,  for 
had  the  harsh  sentence  of  the  critic  fallen  upon  her  earlier  produc- 
tions, a  naturally  timid  and  sensitive  nature  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  ordeal  of  again  facing  the  public. 

A  second  volume  from  Miss  Sinclair  will  shortly  appear,  entitled, 
"  Heart  Whispers ;  or.  Echoes  of  Song."  A  journal,  noticing  the  ad- 
vent of  this  volume,  thus  alludes  to  the  poems  and  the  poet : 

"  Miss  Sinclair's  poems  abound  with  vigor,  pathos,  and  the  current  of  gen- 
uine poetic  sentiment,  united  with,  almost  faultless  versification,  breathing 
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tlie  aidor  of  true  affection,  and  those  deep-thrilling  touches  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent that  make  the  tendrils  of  the  warm  Southern  heart  to  cliug  with  re- 
doubled fondness  around  tlie  once  happy  and  prosperous  sunny  SouIJi,  What, 
for  instance,  eould  be  more  tonciung  than  th  t  11  wing  1  ttle  incident,  which 
gained  her  so  many  commendations  and  so  u  1  1  nt  dmiration.  Strew- 
ing fiowera  over  the  grav^  of  the  Confel  te  1  d  u  the  cemetery  near 
Augusta,  she  came  upon  one  with  a  head  bo  d  be-anng  he  simple  inscrip- 
tion, '  TJntnown.'  Then  and  there  she  w  t  th  I  atiful  poem  ('  Un- 
known'). This  she  framed,  wreathed  w  tl  ^  hapl  t  t  fiowcrs,  aiid  placed 
on  the  grave  of  the  unknown  defender  of  the  Southern  ci-ms." 


-    "UNKNOWN." 

ra  ,  in  the  Ciiiaetei'j,.  Aiigna 

I    t    d  bea  d    a  1  ttl    m     nd 

Mark  1  by  ai(  1       11    st  n 
And    ead  th       Id    r'     pt.ph 

Ith      nwd—    IkiwI" 
Nt  anmtftellfhm 

"iVh      1  pt         w    tly  til      — 
N    n  m  whi  h  1       1  ould  bend 

T     di  p  aft  t 

Th        1)  wh      1    p  1    iwn" 

An   ng  th    m        b 

'bo    eb   ly      i    I   g      th  ugh    I  know, 

SI    p    II  th  t      Idi        a     I 
Phnto  p       nthr"    heart 

H    iia.  th      nl    J  j! 
P    hap    th  t  n    tl  t  J  1  ng 

Twin     in     h     b  >  I 

P    1   p    a  g    U       st      to 

Pylf     hmnght       Id     , 
Adwthd      thaxiL.h      tto  greet 

Th    1       1  f   m  th    f 

0     t  m  y  h  miu  1      hos    love 

T    h  m  waa  J   t  m        d 
Iswingnwwtli^     if     him 

Wh      1    p    so  tly  h 

Ui  1    Ittl       1  tc    I  b  1 

I    t        1  Id 
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And  proudly  do  wo  lovo  to  tell 

Their  glorious  deeds  to  Fame  I 
But  ah  I  'tis  sad  indeed  to  stand 

Beside  this  humble  atone, 
And  read  no  name  —  and  know  that  -one 

la  sleeping  all  "unhnown!" 

To  know  that  there  are  loving  hearts 

Who  'd  give  their  all  to-day 
To  stand  beside  this  grave,  where  sleeps 

Their  soldier-boy  in  gray  [ 
But  'tis  enough  to  know  that  he 

For  our  dear  country  died; 
And  stranger  hands  can  twiac  fair  flowers 

Above  this  spot  in  pride. 

Ah!  here  are  many  soldier-graves— 

He  does  not  sleep  alone  I 
And  though  no  name  of  him  is  traced 

Upon  this  simple  stone. 
There  is  a  spotless  scroll  above! 

And  on  that  snowy  page 
Hath  angel-hands  ibr  the  "unknown" 

Eecorded  name  and  age! 

AuGUBTi,  G4.,  Feb.  2,  1867. 

Miss  Sinclair  has  wooed  the  Moses  amid  many  of  the  toils  and  per- 
plexing cares  of  every-day  life,  and  often  the  harp  has  been  tuned  to 
song  when  the  soul  echoed  only  to  notes  of  sorrow.  With  the  stern 
duties  of  life  around  us,  and  all  its  bitter  trials  to  meet,  not  even  the 
poet's  heart  can  always  be  tuned  to  sweet  melody;  but  the  "Psalm  of 
Life  "  must  be  sung  in  sad  as  well  as  sweet  numbers.  But  God  has 
willed  that  the  child  of  genius  should  be  the  child  of  sorrow  too ;  for 
sufi'ering  and  song  go  linked  hand  in  hand  as  twm  sisters. 

Miss  Sinclair's  present  address  is  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 


THE  OLD  EEBEL  GEAY  COAT. 


'  T  is  five  years  ago  since  this  old  coat  was  fashioned, 
And  the  stripes  and  the  buttons  upon  it  were  bright, 

And  it  folded  within  it  the  heart  of  a  soldier, 
Who  went  forth  to  battle  for  country  and  right  1 
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For  two  years  and  more,  now,  our  darling 's  been  sleeping 
The  sleep  from  which  he  will  wake  nevermore, 

And  folded  away  as  the  dearest  of  treasures ; 
I  've  kept  the  old  gray  ooat  our  soldier-boy  wore  1 

Would  you  hear  all  the  story?    Well,  draw  your  chair  nearer, 

And  sit,  while  you  listen,  close  —  close  to  my  side ; 
And  I  '11  tell  you  about  them — this  old  rebel  gray  coat, 

And  soldier-boy  Willie — our  darling  and  pride  I 
I  'm  sure  you  'U  he  weeping  ere  I  have  repeated 

The  whole  —  ah  I  the  half  of  this  sad  story  o'er ; 
Perchance,  as  a  treasure,  you  too  may  be  keeping 

The  old  faded  gray  coat  some  soldier-boy  wore. 

I  remember  how  eager  he  watched  while  I  finished 

The  coat  I  was  making — stripes,  buttons,  and  all  -^ 
And,  to  see  how  he'd  look  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier. 

He  put  on  his  gray  coat,  and  marched  through  the  hall. 
Oh !  his  step  was  so  proud,  and  his  eye  shone  so  bright, 

As  he  said  he  would  march  in  the  rants  the  nest  day; 
For  in  the  brave  army — our  own  Southern  army— 

We  had  a  young  soldier-boy  there  in  the  gray. 

The  pants  were  half  done — and  he  smiled  as  he  said: 

"  You.  '11  finish  the  vest  and  pants  both  to-day. 
And  then  I  '11  be  dressed  out  and  out  for  the  battle ; 

A  soldier  all.  clad  in  a  full  suit  of  gray  1 " 
And  soon  we  looked  out  on  the  proud-floating  banner. 

And  heard  the  low  tramp  of  slow-marching  feet ; 
While  anxious  hearts  followed,  with  tears  sadly  falling. 

For  the  boys  in  the  gray  marching  on  through  the  street. 

We  had  but  a  moment  to  give  them  a  blessing. 

And  pray  God  to  send  them  all  back  from  the  fray. 
When  the  music  was  heard,  and  the  banner  kept  moving^ 

And  Willie  marched  off  with  the  "  ordered  away  /  " 
One  day,  when  the  battle  was  raging  the  hardest, 

Lee's  army  —  God  bless  him  1 — the  bravest  of  ail  1 
Marched  up  to  the  front,  where  the  muskets  were  gleaming, 

And  thickly  around  fell  each  loud-hissing  ball. 

The  boys  were  all  weary  with  marching  that  day ; 

And  as  they  were  going  just  then  in  the  fight, 
Willie  pulled  off  this  gray  coat  from  over  his  jacket. 

And  gave  to  a  soldier  who  passed  on  the  right. 
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"Here,  Henry,"  ke  said,  "you'll  not  be  in  the  battle, 
So  keep  this  for  me  till  the  fighting  ia  o'er." 

And  this  is  the  gray  coat — the  dear,  faded  gray  coat. 
That  Willie,  out  darling  young  soldier-boy,  wore  1 

'Twaa  scarcely  a  moment,  he  said,  when  he  saw  them 

Together  rush  on  in  the  midst  of  the  fray ; 
'Mid  the  smoke  of  the  battle  he  saw  them  aU  falling. 

And  Willie  was  there  in  the  ranks  of  the  gray. 
With  his  hand  on  his  musket,  his  face  to  the  foe, 

A  comrade  close  by  our  soldier  saw  lall ; 
And  after  the  battle  they  found  him  all  bleeding, 

His  heart  rudely  pierced  by  a  sharp  rifle-baU, 

And  over  his  forehead  the  soft  looks  were  parted  — 

Those  beautiful  golden  locks  dripping  with  gore. 
0  Willie  I  no  wonder  my  heart 's  almost  breaking 

Above  the  old  gray  coat  our  soidier-boy  wore ! 
■  They  moved  him  away  from  the  spot  where  they  found  him, 

A  blanket  wrapped  round  the  young  soldier  in  gray. 
And  left  him  to  sleep  on  the  red  iield  of  glory, 

Where  he  in  the  battle  had  fallen  that  day. 

The  guns  CBaaed  their  fire ;  the  banners  were  folded ; 

They  said  that  the  fighting  at  last  was  all  o'er, 
And  our  boys  were  all  coming  back  home  from  the  army, 

To  answer  the  call  of  the  war-drum  no  more. 
The  day  of  surrender/  oh!  well  might  each  soldier. 

The  bravest,  the  stroi^est,  be  weeping  to  see 
The  muskek  all  falling  !  the  dear,  conquered  banner 

g  round  the  sheathed  Bword  of  our  own  gallant  Lee  ! 


They  had  followed  liim  long — braved  many  a  danger — 

And  now  with  their  leader  they  all  turned  away ; 
No  spot  on  the  bright  swords/  no  stain  on  our  banner/ 

And  none  on  the  soldiers  who  fought  in,  the  gray/ 
Once  more  the  crowd  pressed  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

To  welcome  the  boys  coming  back  on  the  boat ; 
There  were  no  marching  footsteps — no  drums  beating  music  - 

And  there  was  no  proud  flag  above  them  to  float. 

But,  weary  and  worn  from  the  heat  of  the  battle. 
We  welcomed  them  hack  to  our  sad  hearts  once  mote; 

But  many  were  missing  —  and  Willie  among  them. 
And  this  ia  tlie  gray  coat  our  braye  soldier  wore. 
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One  came  with  a  form,  and  step  like  tia  brother's, 
And  told  us  that  Willie  would  come  back  no  more; 

Then  he  gave  me  this  token— this  dear,  tattered  gray  coat, 
That  Willie,  our  darling  young  aoldier-boy,  wore. 

I  folded  it  up,  while  my  tears  were  fiist  falling. 

And  carefully  put  the  dear  relic  away ; 
For  Willie,  our  darling  young  soldier,  had  worn  it. 

This  old  faded  treasure — this  dear  coat  of  gray. 
The  stripes  are  all  gone  from  the  sleeves  where  1  put  them. 

The  buttons  are  tarnished — the  collar  is  worn ; 
One  pocket  is  gone — the  color  is  faded ; 

And  see  how  the  lining  inside  is  all  torn  1 

And  here  is  a  patch  where  his  hand  tried  to  mend  it, 

A  stitch  lite  a  soldier's  —  one  here  and  one  there ; 
To  keep  on  the  bindii^ — or  tack  on  a  button ; 

Oh  1  the  trace  of  our  darling's  hand  still  lingers  here. 
How  oft,  when  the  winter  winds  whistled  above  him. 

He  'd  fold  this  old  coat  snugly  over  his  breast ; 
Then,  wrapping  his  blanket  as  closely  around  him, 

Would  lay  him  adown  on  the  cold  ground  to  rest! 

Now  open  this  case,  and  you  '11  see  a  sweet  picture, 

With  gold  on  the  hair,  and  blue  in  the  eye  I 
One  as  bright  as  the  tints  of  the  beautiful  sunset. 

One  fiiir  as  the  light  of  a  clear  summer  sky. 
Ah  I  darling,  the  flush  from  the  fair  cheek  has  vanished ; 

It  died  when  you  left  us,  to  come  nseermore  ! 
And  yet  in  this  picture  he  'b  smiling  out  from  it  — 

The  very  same  gray  coat  our  soldier-boy  wore. 

And  this  little  banner — I  '11  tell  you  about  it. 

How  well  I  have  kept  it — unspotted  each  fold; 
Not  a  stain  on  the  crimson  —  and  how  the  stars  glitter. 

All  set  in  their  br^ht-shinii^  spangles  of  gold. 
Well,  when  our  Willie  first  went  as  a  soldier, 

I  gave  him  this  banner  to  cherish  with  care. 
And  told  him  to  guard  it,  and  keep  his  own  honor 

As  bright  as  its  folds,  and  as  spotless  and  fair. 

One  night,  when  the  soldiers  were  posted  for  duty. 
The  long-roll  was  heard  while  the  drum  slowly  beat; 

The  ranks  were  soon  filled- — each  one  in  their  plajjes, 
All  ready  to  march  —  and  not  one  to  retreiit  I 
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And  laying  tliis  little  flag  nest  to  Lis  bosom. 
That  iie  miglit  defend  it,  and  guard  it  that  night, 

Willie  buttoned  hia  coat  up,  and  shouldered  Ma  musket. 
All  ready  to  go  with  the  boye  in  the  fight. 

But  when  he  Vfss  going  the  last  iime  to  battle. 

He  gave  me  to  keep  till  he  came  back  once  more — 
And  now  they  are  both  lying  folded  together — 

This  flag  and  the  gray  coat  our  dear  Willie  wore ; 
And  here  in  this  casket  'a  another  sweet  treasure — 

A  soft  shining  tress  of  our  aoldier-boy'a  hair; 
He  smiled  while  I  clipped  it  one  day  from  his  forehead, 

And  tied  the  bright  curl  with  the  blue  ribbon  here. 

And  by  it  another — ail  tangled  and  red 

With  the  crimson  that  stained  his  fair  cheek  and  hia  broiv 
For  the  life-blood  he  gave  to  his  country  in  battle. 

Oh,  see,  it  is  over  this  little  lock  now ! 
I  still  have  another  —    But  see,  you  are  weeping ; 

Yet  listen,  the  story  will  all  be  told  soon : 
One  night,  out  on  picket,  while  waiting  for  duty. 

He  carved,  with  a  dull  knife,  this  rough  wooden  spoon, 
He  was  going  to  throw  it  away,  when  I  told  him 

I  'd  keep  it,  and  treasure  it  up  t«o  with  care; 
'Tis  but  a  relic;  hut,  ohl  you'll  believe  me, 

No  pearl  from  the  ocean  could  be  half  ao  dear ; 
And  not  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  tempt  me 

To  part  with  one  treasure,  though  I  might  be  poor, 
And  millions  of  money  to-day  could  not  purchaae 

This  old  faded  gray  coat  our  soldier-boy  wore. 


The  bells  in  the  city  were  tolling  to  welcome 

The  boys  that  had  gone  with  the  '■  ordered  away ; " 
And  oh  I  there  was  weeping,  for  sadness  and  sorrow 

Was  filling  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  day ; 
They  were  bearing  them  back  —  the  brave  that  had  fallen  — 

With  only  pine  coffins  to  cover  them  o'er; 
And  many  a  sad  heart  I  know  is  atill  weeping 

Above  the  old  gray  coat  some  soldier-boy  wore. 

We  laid  them  to  rest  near  the  homes  they  loved  dearest, 
And  twined  them  green  laurels  above  every  sod ; 

We  gave  them  to  earth  — the  loved  forms  we  had  cherished- 
Their  spirils  we  gave  to  the  bosom  of  God ! 
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Now  fold  up  these  treasures,  and  put  ttem  away ; 

'T  is  usele^  to  sigh  —  it  iis  vain  to  deplore ; 
For  Willie 's  in  heaven ;  why  should  we  he  weeping 

Ahove  the  old  gray  coat  our  soldier-boy  wore? 


LIFE'S  LABOES. 

"I'll  draw  my  hand  from  Love's  wa 

And  grasp  the  snord  of  ttutb, 

And  lay  on  Lalioi-'s  noble  shrjua 

The  energies  of  jouth : 
I  'il  Bay  to  Memory  and  Esgret, 

Throuati  all  the  coming  yeara." 


Life's  labor— ah!  what  is  it? 

'Tia  to  battle  for  the  good,    ■ 
"And  let  the  human  heart  unfold 

Its  human  brotherhood;" 
To  struggle  with  an  honest  heart 

And  ever-willing  hand, 
To  scatter  gentle  deeds  abroad 

Throughout  a  suffering  land; 

To  feel  for  others'  woes  as  we 

Would  have  them  feel  for  ours. 
And  strew  along  the  ru^ed  path 

A  few  bright  fadeless  flowers; 
To  smooth  the  furrows  from  the  brow, 

To  dry  the  mourner's  tear. 
And  suffer  patiently  what  God 

Sees  fit  to  send  us  here. 

There  are  blessings  to  be  scattered 

In  the  thorny  pathway  here; 
There  are  gentle  words,  to  soften 

Every  sorrow  —  every  care ; 
And  I  would  never  falter. 

Though  I  met  misfortune's  irown; 
For  they  who  bear  the  greatest  cross. 

Will  wear  the  brightest  crown  I 
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I  would  meet  the  conflict  bravely, 

I  would  battle  in.  th.e  strife. 
And  pray  to  Him  who  willeth 

This  stern  duty  of  my  life. 
Oh !  strengthen  me,  my  Father ; 

Let  me  bow  at  thy  command, 
And  labor  in  the  world  for  good 

With  earnest  heart  and  hand. 


If  I  murmur  when  the  burden 

Grows  too  great  for  me  to  bear ; 
Should  I  waste  one  little  moment 

In  a  useless  sigh  or  tear; 
When  rfeel  too  keenly  pressing 

In  my  heart  the  bitter  thorn, 
Or  waste  regret  on  hope  and  joys 

That  are  forever  gone : 

Oh  I 

An 
Grant  me  new  strength  and  courage  still 

Bravely  to  dare  and  do ; 
To  look  around  me  in  this  world 

Of  sorrow  and  pf  care. 
And  feel  for  those  who  sufFer  too. 

And  shed  the  mourner's  tear. 

Life's  labors  nobly  done  at  last 

Will  bring  a  rich  reward, 
And  bleasingB  crowu  the  heart  that  seeks 

To  scatter  good  abroad; 
Each  has  a  holy  mission  here, 

And  happy  is  the  one 
Who  at  life's  weary  close  can  see 

Its  labor  nobly  done. 

Then,  Father !  only  let  me  bow 

In  meekness  to  thy  will, 
And  teach  me  with  unfaltering  soul 

For  truth  to  battle  still: 
And  when  in  Death  my  eye  shall  turn 

Upon  Life's  setting  sun, 
Ohl  lot  me  fold  my  hands  to  rest 

With  all  Ijfe's  labors  done  I 
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GIVE  A  KIND  WOBD  TO  THE  ElffilNO. 

Give  a  kind  word  to  tlio  erring  — 

It  may  raise  a  fiilien  brother; 
And  the  law  of  Heaven  teaches 

We  should  kindly  treat  each  other. 
AK!  the  paths  of  vice  are  many; 

And  when  tempted  and  when  tried. 
Then  rememher  thou  art  mortal. 

And  thy  feet  may  turn  aside. 

Give  a  kind  word  to  the  erring. 

Who  have  trod  the  path  of  sin. 
For  tlie  tempter,  too,  may  woo  thee, 

And  thy  feet  may  turn  therein. 
Ail  along  life's  rugged  pathway 

Stones  are  bruising  weary  feet: 
Thistles  spring  among  tie  flowers — 

Tares  are  growing  with  the  wheat 

And  the  Master  in  his  vineyard 

Hath,, wort  for  you  to  do, 
For  the  harvest  there  is  plenteous, 

But  the  laborers  —  they  are  few. 
Tarry  not— the  day  is  waning. 

And  the  night  is  eoming  on, 
And  the  Master  will  reward  you 

For  tlie  work  thy  hand  hatii  done. 

If  from  out  one  bleeding  bosom 

You  have  plucked  the  bitter  thorn; 
If  you've  cheered  the  drooping  spirit, 

When  its  every  hope  was  gone; 
If  you've  stretched  the  hand  in  kindness 

To  lead  erring,  straying  feet. 
There's  a  rich  reward  awaits  you  — 

And  love's  labor,  too,  is  sweet 

If  along  life's  rugged  highway 

You  have  raised  a  drooping  flower ; 

If  thy  smile  hath  ever  gladdened 
For  one  heart  a  gloomy  hour, — 
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It  hath  placed  a  star  to  glitter, 

In  the  angel-erown  ahovel 
Ah!  life's  mission  here  ia  holy, 

When,  we  make  it  one  of  love. 

Oh,  rememher,  then,  the  erring  1 

Thou  mayst  lift  the  aoul  again, 
And  from  some  poor,  bleeding  bosom 

Wipe  away  the  guilty  stain. 
All  the  world  is  one  broad  vineyard. 

Where  there's  work  for  each  to  do; 
For  the  harvest  there  is  plenteous. 

But  the  laborers  are  few ! 
Work,  then !  for  Life's  sun  is  setting, 

And  the  night  of  Death  comes  on, 
And  the  Master,  at  his  coming. 

Will  expect  thy  work  well  done. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  FACTORY  GIEL. 

"  Oh  '   for  one  hour^ju't  one  short  hour, 

Fiom  the  busy  noisv  loom 
T    breathe  the  bicath  of  the  summer  air. 

And  the  flowers   sweet  peifiime 
My  brain  throba  so  — mj  heart  is  sick, 

I  am  neary  for  want  of  rest 
Anl  the  ceaseless  dm  in  these  factory  walls 

No  quiet  bnngs  my  breast 

"I  long  to  ramble  a  httle  while 

Out  in  the  balmy  air 
All!  rest  on  the  green  of  lome  mossy  bank, 

■ft here  a  bnght  stream  rifplea  near; 
To  bathe  my  brow  in  thp  cjoling  fjuat. 

And  soothe  iti  lever  pain 
Anl  under  the  ^alm   jf  the  tii    hi  e  sky 

My  heart  would  be  light  again 


"But  I  im  poor  anl  I  r 
lor  m  ne  la  hinest  toil 
Anl  ■is  I  move  ly  eidi  bu=y  loom 
I  V  e  n     lib  robes  to  sf  1 1 
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And  I  thank  the  Father  who  gives  me  strength 

To  eiirn  my  daily  bread— 
But  I  cannot  still  this  throbbing  heait. 

Or  ease  my  aching  .head. 

"  I  wonder  if  those  who  idly  pass 

Within  these  busy  walls, 
Can  hear,  'mid  the  ceaaeleas,  eeaaeleas  hum. 

The  whisper  that  sadly  Mls,^ 
If  there's  one  who  aeea  the  slender  hands 

The  shining  spindle  grasp, 
Who  pities  the  weary,  working  girl, 

At  her  never-ending  taafc  ! 

"  Oh,  me  I  could  I  only  step  aside, 

Away  from  this  noise  and  din, 
And  pass  ouiside,  unseen  by  aU, 

While  the  crowd  cornea  pressing  in  I 
These  walls  are  not  so  drear  to  them, 

There's  something  here  to  see; 
And  the  song  of  the  loom  is  new  to  some, 

But  the  sound  is  old  to  mo ! " 

'Twas  not  the  lii®  of  the  girl  that  spoke, 

But  the  cheek  was  thin  and  pale  I 
And  I  knew  if  her  soul  but  dared  to  breathe, 

It  nould  tell  thp  sime  s^d  tale: 
And  the  shining  wheeb  and  moving  bands 

Kept  up  a  ceasele'd.  roar; 
But  their  music  could  not  still  the  voice 

That  plead  for  the  honest  poor  I 

O  God  I  I  thought    f  those  wl  o  e  feet 

Tread  only  the  hills  of  n    -tl 
Would  sometimes  tu  n  f        pleas    e  s  paths 

To  the  suflenng  ones  of  ea  th  — 
To  dry  the  tear  and  comfort  give 

The  stricken,  suffeiii^  one,— 
The  Father  "ibo^e  would  bleaa,  I  know. 

The  good  tint  they  had  done. 

Oh  I  not  alone  m  factory  walls 

May  yiu  find  the  honeat  poor; 
The  bus^  ]oom  would  mike  music  sweet 

At  min^    I  totlif     looi , 
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Thbie  are  ilk  hmls  that  v,oull  £,liJlj  t>il 

H'ld  thej   only  work  to  do 
And  'Stirling  inea  wlio  d  weluime  a  iiu^t 

O  Uiild  ot  wealth  from  y  ju  I 

I  tuined  my  steps  from  the  toiling  throng 

Onu,  more  to  tke  crowded  street 
Tlie  Rmiles  of  the  heartless  one^  outside 

Agim  in  the  norld  to  meet  — 
And  I  sa,w  no  pile  and  hollow  cheek 

Nor  languid  drooping  eye  1 
But  each  form  was  fair  and  footstep  free, 

As  the  gay  throng  jasscd  mf  >>  I 
And  I  met  them  aJl — the  light  •  f  heart 

Blight  eve   iind  floitmg  curl' 
But  the  miith    f  the  merry  lui^h  nas  hushed 

By  the  song  of  the  factoij  girl  I 
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THE  "  Southern  Illuatrated  Kcws,"  published  at  the  capital  of  the 
"  Confederate  States,"  was  an  excellent  "war  literary  journal," 
though  not  much  of  the  "  illustrated  ! "  In  this  paper  many  excellent 
articles  appeared  from  writers  hitherto  unknown  to  the  public,  and 
many  writers  made  their  dibut  therein.  As  some  one  has  remarked, 
"  many  ladies  turned  to  writing  as  a  refuge  from  anxiety."  Several 
of  the  writers  of  the  "  News,"  whose  first  effusions  appeared  in  its  col- 
umns, are  now  "  high  "  on  the  steps  of  "  fame's  ladder,"  and  are  not 
only  welcome,  but  well-paid  contributors  to  Northern  literary  journals. 

It  was  in  1863  that  the  "News"  contained  creditable  poems    by 

"  Mrs.  B.  M.  Z "  and  the  followmg  year,  the  "  Southern  Field  and 

Fireside  "  (Augusta)  published  some  poems  from  the  same  pen. 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  is  by  birth  a  North-Carolinian,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  E«v.  Thomas  Meredith,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination.  Some  years  since  she  was  married  to  E.  P.  Zimmerman, 
of  Georgia,  since  which  time  she  has  resided  in  that  State.  For  sev- 
eral years  she  made  the  beautiful  city  of  Augusta  her  home,  but  the 
shadow  of  death  there  fell  upon  her  life,  clouding  its  brightness ;  for  in  its 
lovely,  peaceful  "  city  of  the  dead  "  sleeps  her  boy,  to  whom  she  alludes 
in  the  beautiful  poems,  "Three  Years  In  Heaven"  and  "Christmas  Tears." 

During  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  she  has  lived  in  Atlanta  — 
"  that  monument  of  a  confjueror's  wrath,"  which  is  now,  phoenix-like, 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  desolation  in  renewed  youth  and  beauty. 

Mrs.  Zimmerman  possesses  a  t^te  and  talent  for  literature,  and 
writing,  with  her,  has  been  a  pleasing  pastime  merely,  she  only  lacking 
the  study  and  application  to  make  a  name  in  the  "  book  of  Southern 
literature." 


CHRISTMAS  TEAES. 

Bat  one  little  stncting  hangs  to-night 

Upon  my  chimney  wall, 
Swinging  its  httle,  nerveless  foot, 

Where  the  fitful  shadows  fall. 
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But  one  to-night  I     Seven  years  gone  by, 

Another  hung  in  the  light — 
Another  heart  throbbed  by  my  aide 

On  each  happy  Chriatmaa-night. 

But  one  little  sock  for  Santa  Claus 
To  fill  with  his  bright  gifts  rare— 

One  pair  of  hands  at  early  dawn 
Now  searching  for  treaaure  there  I 

The  mated  aocks  lie  folded  away, 
And  the  darling  feet  are  cold ; 

The  little  hands,  like  lUy-leavea, 
Lie  hid  in  the  grave-yard  old. 

The  radiant  eyes,  and  warm,  red  lips, 
To  dust  have  mouldered  away ; 

The  glad,  young  heart  will  greet  no  more 
The  light  of  a  Christmaa-day. 

Then,  is  it  strange  that  my  heart  will  turn 
With  i(a  weight  of  unwept  tears. 

And  yearn  with  a  ceaseless  longing 
For  the  light  of  by-gone  years? 

That  a  ahadow  comes  with  the  dawning 
Of  each  happy  Christmas-time, 

Marring  the  perfect  melody 
Of  this  age-resounding  chime? 

Alasl  my  heart  must  ever  be  aad. 
And  the  blinding  tear-drops  fall. 

When  1  misa  the  little  stocking 
Once  hung  on  the  Chriatmas-wall. 


SECOND  LOVE. 

Snggeatad  by  reiwlmg  a  poem  entitled,  "  First 

Oh !  tell  me  not  that  hope  ia  vain. 

And  hie  forever  blighted. 
When  once  the  star  of  love  baa  aet 

In  passion  unrequited 
That  like  i  aimoom  o  er  the  soul, 

Or  fierce   \oli.inic  ri\ir 
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It  sweeps  away  the  joys  of  life, 
To  bloom  no  more  forever. 

Tkey  tell  me  that  in  hopeless  love 

The  tender  heart  is  broken ; 
That^  one  by  one,  the  strings  are  rent 

By  cruel,  light  woida  spoken, 
TUl,  like  a  lute  with  riven  cords. 

By  master-hand  forsaken. 
Its  voice  is  hushed,  and  melody 

It  ne'er  again  shall  waken. 
God  never  made  that  mystic  flame, 

The  purest  e'er  waa  lighted. 
To  glow  but  aa  a  meteor-flash. 


'Twaa  made  to  kindle  up  through  life 

The  sparks  of  hope  and  pleasure, 
And  not  to  live  in  hidden  gloom, 

Like  miser's  golden  treasure. 
■  'Tis  true,  some  ruthless  hand  may  sweep 

The  strings,  til!,  torn  and  bleeding, 
They  give  hack  but  a  wailing  voice 

Of  Tain  and  tearful  pleading, 
And  day  will  lose  its  purest  charm. 

And  life  its  sweetest  pleasure; 
But  time  will  teach  them  to  forget. 

And  wake  again  love's  measure. 
They  say  not  true  who  tell  that  hearts 

Love  only  once  can  cherish,— 
That,  should  the  first  sweet  dream  of  hope 

In  disappointment  perish. 
No  other  love  can  e'er  relight 

The  dying,  tear-stained  embers. 
No  second  worship  fill  the  soul. 

Where  first  love  stUl  remembers. 

Ah,  no!  the  heart  may  thrill  and  throb 

With  first  love's  fondest  dreaming; 
The  eyes  may  wear  that  tender  light 

Which  speaks  love's  warmest  beaming ; 
But  yet  that  heart  can  love  again, 

Another  idol  enter 
These  flowery  niches  of  the  soul. 

Where  earth  and  heaven  centre. 
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THE  following  extracts  from  an  article  on  "  American  Novels," 
published  in  the  first  number  of  "Scott's  Monthly  Magazine," 
(Atlanta,  1865,)  by  Mrs.  Martin,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Sibyl,"  is  an 
error  as  regards  "  American  writers  "  at  large,  but  very  true  of  "  South- 
ern writers  "  : 

"  Tupper  says  r  '  To  think  rightly  is  of  knowledge ;  to  speak  fluently  is  of 
nature';  to  read  with  profit  is  of  cave  ;  but  to  lunfe  aptly  ia  of  practice,' 
And  this  is  the  great  drawbaclc  to  American  progress  in  literature  —  want 
of  practice."  .... 

"Everybody  writes,  but  nobody  makes  a  business  of  writing.  That  is 
wherein  the  error  lies ;  not  for  want  of  capacity  to  ennoble,  elevate,  purily, 
and  refine  our  style  of  novel  literature.  Most  of  our  best  authors  write 
merely  for  pastime  or  recreation^ often  amid  the  press  of  other  bnsinew-— 
because  urged  to  do  so  —  nearly  always  in  the  true  American  style  of  doing 
everything  hurriedly ;  and  hence  the  brilliant  coruscations  of  wit  and  talent 
that  flash  out  and  sparkle  amid  their  effusions  are  more  the  oflspring  of 
native  genius  than  of  cultivation. 

"  All  other  professions  are  studied,  practised,  and  perfected.  But  who  sila 
down  patiently,  untiringly,  and  perseveringly,  to  make  a  lifetime  business 
of  writing  books,  especially  of  that  fascinating  order  which  are  always 
readily  devoured!" 

Again  she  says,  very  truly : 

"  Many  of  our  female  authors  write  a  great  deal  and  write  well ;  yet,  they 
do  not  do  so  so  much  from  a  desire  to  excel  in  writing  as  with  the  desire  and 
hope  to  win  fame.  Hence  they  crowd  their  productions  one  after  another 
upon  the  public,  until  they  surfeit  it  and  exhaust  themsdves,  and  sink  by 
the  way,  from  a  waste  of  energies,  which,  if  rightly  husbanded,  controlled, 
and  directed,  might,  in  time,  have  procured  for  them  the  highly  coveted  boon. 
Fame,  to  be  real,  must  he  lasting ;  must  stand  the  test  of  time,  going  down 
Irom  one  generation  to  another ;  must  be  strong  enough  and  lively  enough 
to  bear  comparison  with  the  master-spirits  of  each. 

"  Another  essential  requisite  is  ability  and  willingness  to  bear  eritinism. 
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These  who  shrink  from  the  critic's  pen  as  they  would  from,  the  probo  or 
itnife,  may  not  hope  or  expect  to  attain  any  superior  degree  of  miiterial 
excellence." 

Many  writers  of  our  "  Southland  "  are  very  averse  to  criticism,  and 
seem  to  act  on  the  principle,  that,  because  their  work  is  Southern,  it 
should  be  praised  indiscriminately;  and  this  is  why  "  Southern  books" 
are  called  "feeble,  trashy,"  by  Northern  critics,  before  they  open  the 

Wliat  can  be  worse  than  undeserved  praise? 

Sallie  M.  Martin  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  and  only 
child  of  Elnathan  L.  and  Jane  Wallace  Davis.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  an  infant,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  his  early  bereaved  and 
youthful  widow.  To  the  careful  and  loving  training  of  her  mother  ia 
due  whatever  she  may  accomplish  in  the  future,  whether  of  literary 
feme,  or  the  successful  practising  of  domestic  virtues. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis,  his  widow  and  daughter  resided  with 
ter  grandfather,  Rev.  William  Holmes,  a  gentleman  of  means  and 
influence,  not  only  in  Fairfield  District,  his  home,  but  throughout 
many  portions  of  the  State. 

"  Sallie  "  was  instructed  nearly  entirely  by  her  mother  at  home,  for 
it  was  only  at  intervals  and  for  short  periods  at  a  time  that  she  was 
sent  to  school.  When  she  was  ten  years  of  age,  her  grandfather  be- 
came unfortunate  in  business,  so  as  to  cause  an  almost  entire  loss  of 
property,  and  removed  to  Georgia,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Davis  and 
her  daughter.  Having  resided  in  Georgia  the  larger  part  of  her  life, 
she  is  as  much  devoted  to  her  adopted  as  to  her  native  State, 

In  1860,  she  was  affianced  to  Mr.  George  W.  Martin,  a  gentleman 
of  talent,  connected  with  the  pr^s  of  Atlanta,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  turned  her  attention  to  literature ;  at  his  solicitation,  publish- 
ing short  articles  in  1861.  In  1863,  she  waa  married  —  a  youthful 
bride — for  she  is  very  young,  and  has,  we  hope,  a  long  and  brilliant 
future  before  her. 

She  contributed  to  various  journals  of  the  "Confederacy,"  over  the 
signature  of  "Sibyl."  Her  most  ambitious  efibrt  was  a  novelette, 
entitled, "  Lalla  De  Vere,"  written  in  1864. 

When  exiled  from  Atlanta  by  General  Sherman,  the  effects  of  Mrs. 
Martin  were  scattered,  and  they  literally  lost  everything  in  the  shape 
of  property ;  for  not  only  did  they  find  on  their  return  to  Atlanta  all 
tJiey  had  left  there   demolished,  but  were   so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
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relieved  of  everything  they  carried  with  them  to  Montgomery  and 
Selma  —  Mr.  Martin  being  at  the  latter  place,  and  Mrs.  Martin  at  the 
former,  when  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  Federal  troops.  Mr. 
Martin,  having  been  in  the  Confederate  service  for  three  years,  was  in 
Selma  with  the  "  Chattanooga  Rebel,"  *  designing  to  bring  out  the  nove- 
lette of  "Lalla  DeVere"  in  book-form.  His  paper,  binding,  etc., 
and  his  person,  were  captured,  and  for  many  weeks  his  wife  was  igno- 
rant of  hia  fate.  "Lalla  DeVere"  was  published  in  the  "Ladies, 
Home  Gazette,"  a  journal  published  in  Atlanta,  (1867.) 

As  a  writ«r,  Mrs.  Martin's  style  is  chaste  and  elegant,  never  flip- 
pant. Her  essays  are  superior  to  her  narratives;  but  as  she  is  yet 
very  young,  we  anticipate  something  brilliant,  true,  and  of  lasting 
merit,  from  her  pen. 

A  series  of  articles,  entitled,  "TheWomeii  of  France,"  composed 
of  sketches  of  "  Madame  Eoland  and  the  Empress  Josephine," 
"Joand'Arc  and  Charlotte  Corday,"  "H^loise  and  Marie  Antoinette," 
that  appeared  in  "  Scott's  Magazine,"  are,  we  think,  the  best  articles 
that  have  appeared  from,  the  pen  of  "  Sibyl." 


CHAEI,OTTE  CORDAY, 

In  Charlott*  Corday  we  find  none  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  sup- 
ported Joan  d'Arc.  If  she  believed  in  God  at  all,  it  was  a  sentiment  wholly 
separated  in  her  mind  from  any  connection  with  her  earthly  mission.  She 
did  not  feel  herself  called  hy  anj  superior  power  t.  1  ly  down  her  life  for  her 
country.  The  mighty  power  to  do  so  lay  m  her  own  mduidual  strength 
Think  what  stern  resolve  must  have  gathered  day  h^  day  in  her  mind, 
as  she  sat  with  her  tather  in  the  assembly  of  the  exiled  depufaes  wheie 
without  one  thrught  th'it  her  striking  beauty  was  calling  forth  admira 
tion,  she  was  riowh  but  surely  nerving  her  heart  and  hand  fo  stnke  the 
blow  which  should  rid  France  of  a  tyronn    al  monster ' 

So  little  did  she  value  her  life  in  comparison  to  the  welfare  of  her  country 
that,  after  she  had  sheathed  her  blade  in  the  cruel  and  wicked  heart  of  the 
hideous  Marat,  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  with  her  own 
eyes  the  effect  this  deed  would  have  upon  the  people  for  whose  good  it  was 
executed,  she  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  escape,  though  she  might  readily 
have  done  so.  It  was  a  grand,  a  noble  sight,  to  see  a  beautiful  woman  of 
twenty-five  selling  her  own  life  that  she  might  take  that  of  an  old  and  loath- 

<"  A  dai!j  journal  of  oonsidEiiablc  reij illation  and  abilitj. 
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some  wretch  whose  race  was  wellnigh  run.  There  was  no  fire,  no  impulse 
in  the  cool,  deliberate  act  for  whidi  she  had  calmly  made  every  preparation, 
as  well  as  for  the  consequences.  There  was  (jo  battle-cry  of  "  On  to  victory 
and  glory,"  to  lead  her  on;  but  only  the  "atill  smaJl  voice"  vrithin  her 
own  heart,  of  "  Liberty  to  France  I  "  Ah  I  little  did  she  dream  that  her  apt 
reply  to  the  president  of  the  tribunal  before  which  she  was  tried,  would  be 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another!  He  aaked  how  it  was  that 
her  first  blow  reached  the  heart  of  Marat — if  she  had  been  practising  before- 
hand. "  Indignation,"  she  calmly  said,  "  had  roused  my  heart,  and  it  showed  me 
the  way  to  his."  It  was  so  quietly,  so  simply  expressed,  yet  spoke  such  vol- 
umes. So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  own  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  that  she  was  not  even  aware  of  the  deep  and  glowing  passion  which 
her  beauty  and  valor  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  Adam  Lux, 
who  deemed  no  life  so  sweet  as  the  death  which  his  beloved  had  suffered,  and 
so  prayed  that  he  m^ht  but  perish  as  she  did,  which  happiness  to  him  was 
granted. 

The  scaffold,  the  cord,  the  block,  had  no  terror  for  the  heroic  Charlotte. 
Only  her  womanly  delicacy  suffered  at  the  exposure  of  her  person  to  the  vul- 
gar gaze  of  the  crowd.  Even  when  her  beautiful  head,  with  its  wealth  of 
matehleas  hair,  was  severed  from  the  body,  the  stiU  soul-lit  eyes  opened  and 
cast  a  look  of  indignation  upon  the  ruthless  executioner  who  dared  to  buffet 
her  now  lifeless  cheek.  Well  did  she  win  the  name  of  heroine.  Justly  is 
she  entitled  to  rank  among  the  illustrious  women  of  her  country. 
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CLAEA  LE  CLERC. 

THIfi  yuung  lady  is  favorably  known  in  a  limited  circle  as  a 
"  L-liarniing  writer  of  tfflta,"  Bhe  is  an  Alabamian  by  birth,  al- 
though the  early  years  of  her  childhood  were  passed  in  Mississippi. 
Several  months  after  her  ninth  birthday,  her  parents  moveii  to  the 
"  Empire  State,"  ( Georgia, )  and  in  one  of  tlie  many  pleasant  little 
towns  of  the  noble  old  State  has  she  ever  since  resided. 

Entering  school  at  the  age  of  eleven,  she  remained  a  close  student 
until  she  graduated,  a  few  days  before  her  eighteenth  birthday.  During 
her  scholastic  iife,  every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to  her  pen,  and 
oftentimes  her  vacations  were  passed  in  scribbling. 

Her  first  story  was  entitled,  "  Popie  Weston."  Very  few  of  her 
writings  have  ever  found  their  way  into  print.  When  she  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Dabney  Jones,  the  great  temperance  lecturer,  begged  a 
short  story,  which  appeared  in  "The  Temperance  Crusader,"  then 
edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan. 

In  1865,  she  wrote  a  series  of  "  Reveries  "  for  the  "  Southern  Lite- 
rary Companion,"  under  the  signature  of  "  Harry  Holt ;  "  also  replies, 
"  Old  Maid  Reveries,"  by  ■ "  Polly  Holt,"  Since  that  time  she  has  con- 
tributed to  "Scott's  Magazine,"  "Miss  Barber's  Weekly,"  "Child's 
Delight,"  and  "Burke's  Weekly  for  Boys  and  Girls."  Some  of  her 
friends  affirm  that  she  possesses  the  faculty  of  pleasing  children  to  a 
greater  extent  than  almost  any  one  of  the  present  day. 

Miss  Le  Clerc  has  been,  as  assistant  teacher,  sheltered  beneath  the 
wing  of  her  alma  mater  since  her  graduation,  whith  alma  mahr 
is  "  College  Temple,"  at  Kewnan,  Georgia, 


I  do  but  lift  the  curtain  that  shrouds  the  Then  from  the  Now,  and  they 
Mme  thronging  about  me,  peering  into  my  face  with  their  wistful  eyes  of 
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the  "long  ago"  —  tlioae  mcmones  of  childliood,  of  hope,  of  love,  and  buried 
joys.  Back  I  back  to  your  homes,  0  ye  weird  spirits  of  the  past  I  Your 
presence  easts  a  shadow  o'er  me,  your  mournful  gaze  fills  my  aoul  with  sad- 
ness. Away,  awjiy !  I  would  not  dream  of  the  past.  Alas  I  it  may  not  be. 
Their  forma  still  haunt  my  mourning  heart;  and  here,  in  the  dimness  of  the 
summer  twilight,  while  the  great  heart  of  the  world  throbs  quietly  after  the 
weary  toils  of  the  day;  while  aching  hearts  soothe  their  sorrow  in  the  calm- 
ness of  nature's  repose;  with  the  vista  of  the  past— that  shadow-land  of  the 
heart — opening  to  my  yiew,  and  with  its  multiplicity  of  memories  pleading 
for  place  in  my  wearied  heart,  fired  hands  are  folded  listleaaly,  an  aching 
head  reclines  upon  the  window-sill;  and  with  the  tiny  stars— heralds  of 
night's  glowing  train^peering  from  the  twilight  clouds  upon  me,  I  dream 
of  the  past. 

DREAM    OF    THE    BABY. 

The  cold,  chilly  November  winds  of  18—  had  carpeted  the  ground,  and 
filled  every  little  rut  and  crevice  with  withered  flowers  and  brown  forest- 
leaves.  The  squirrel  had  enaconced  himself  in  his  anug  little  burrow  for  the 
Mfinter,  and  the  tiny  brown  bird  hopped  from  leafless  boughs  to  the  one 
small  spot  of  green  before  a  "  wee  cottage-door "  of  a  Southern  home.  The 
winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  the  honeysuckle  and  star-jasmine — which 
had  decked  the  piazza  during  the  summer  months  — now,  like  the  rest  of 
fair  nature's  flowers,  slept  their  winter's  sleep,  leaving  only  the  bare,  brown 
vines  as  marks  of  their  former  beauty.  Within  the  cottage,  all  was  cheerful 
and  warm.  Bright  crimson  curtains  shaded  the  windows ;  a  brown  carpet, 
with  crimson  berries  scattered  temptingly  over  it,  covered  the  floor,  and  a 
bright  fire  burned  upon  the  neat  hearth;  upon  the  rug  before  the  fire  lay  a 
large  white  cat— a  pei-fect  "Kittie  White;"  and  a  little  French  clock  ticked 
merrily  upon  the  manteL  Upon  a  anowy  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  pleasant 
room  was  a  young  and  beautifiil  woman.  Near  by  stood  a  crib  —  a  dainty 
affair ;  and  amid  ruffles,  and  muslins,  and  soft,  silky  blankets  could  be  seen 
a  bahy-faae — a  tiny  baby-face. 

Presently  the  door  opened  softly,  and  a  lady  in  the  prime  of  life  entered 
the  room.  "Has  baby  wakened  since  I  left  you,  daughter?  "  What  measure- 
less love  there  was  in  the  voice  I  And  as  the  young  mother  replied  in  the 
jiegatJve,  "  grandmother  "  approached,  and  bent  lovingly  over  the  crib.  By- 
and-by  the  door  opened  again,  and  two  gentlemen  entered  on  tiptoe.  One 
iisked,  "How  are  you  now,  my  daughter?"  The  other,  "How  are  you  and 
baby,  dear  Addie?"  In  the  next  breath,  "What  shall  we  call  her?  Do 
help  me  decide  upon  a  name  for  baby.  She  is  now  a  week  old,  and  yet  with- 
out a  name ! "  And  a  look  of  distress,  quite  amusing  to  behold,  settled  upon 
the  young  father's  brow.  "Let  us  call  her  Carrie,"  suggested  tlie  grand- 
father.    "C,  for  constant,  candid,  and   careful;  A,  for  amiable,  attractive, 
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and  artless ;  R,  for  rcspeotlul,  right,  and  religious ;  I,  for  industrious,  inge- 
nious, and  irresistible ;  E,  for  earnest,  eagle-eyed,  aad  endearing.  What 
think  you  of  Carrie  for  tlie  '  wee  ladie's '  name?  "  And  the  grandfather  bent 
lovingly  over  the  rosewood  crib.  "Bravo,  fethar!"  exclaimed  the  younger 
of  the  gentlemen,  clapping  liia  hands  soflly  together.  "  Carrie  let  it  be — 
that  is,  if  Addle  agrees,"  and  he  passed  his  hand  caressingly  over  the  bands 
of  shining  liair.  A  willing  assent  was  given,  and  little  "Carrie"  was  set 
apart  as  something  pure,  sacred,  and  beloved  by  that  devoted  household 


A    MEMORY   OE    CHtLDnOOD. 

A  soft,  hazy  light  of  a  June  sunset;  a  cool,  open  piaaza,  with  honeysuckle 
and  stai-eyed  jasmine  wreathing  tlie  pillars;  a  small  table,  with  a  snowy 
cover,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor ;  upon  the  table,  a  miniature  tea-set,  candy, 
a  large  orange,  a  tiny  sponge-cake,  and  a  small  pitcher  of  lemonade.  .... 

"Oi,  yes,  Eoland  dear  I  come  on,  aad  drink  tea,  or  rather  lemonade,  with 
your  little  Carrie  I "  and  a  wee  sprite  of  ten  years  comes  down  the  length  of 
the  piazza,  leading  by  the  hand  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen.  The  child 
is  plain  —  no  marks  of  beauty  about  her ;  yet  a  peculiar  charm  rests  upon 
her  open  face  and  in  her  gray  eyes.  The  young  man— for  such  he  is  in 
/onn,  if  not  in  years — is  a  true  type  of  young  manly  beauty;  with  his  tall, 
elegant  form,  dark,  silky  hair,  and  deep  blue  eyes,  wherein  lurked  a  world 
of  fun,  wit,  and  love.  "Yes,  ma  petite,  Consin  Eoland  will  drink  tea  with 
youi  little  ladyship."  And  he  very  gallantly  placed  her  in  the  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  seated  himself  opposite. 

The  little  lady  proceeded,  with  all  due  dignity  and  decorum,  to  fill  the 
miniature  cups  with  the  delicious  beverage,  and  passed  one  to  the  young  gen- 
tleman opposite.  He  meanwhile  cut  the  orange  and  cake,  ajid,  in  his  turn, 
waited  upon  Carrie,  "  How  cosy  we  are,  Carrie  dear  1  Don't  you  think  it  is 
nice?  "  And  the  youth  fixed  his  beautiful  eyes  upon  the  tiny  figure  of  the 
little  girl.  "  Certainly,  it's  nice,  Eoland.  Grandma  never  makes  any  cakes 
but  nice  ones  I"  And  the  little  maiden  folded  her  hands  and  raised  her 
heavy  eyebrows  as  she  looked  with  astonishment  upon  the  young  gentleman. 
"  Oh,  fie,  Carrie  darling  !  I  did  not  mean  the  cake ;  I  had  reference  to  our 
being  here  alone,  with  this  nice  little  table,  and  everything  so  neat  and  nice. 
When  I  get  to  be  a  man,  and  you  a  young  lady,  we  will  have  a  home  all  our 
own,  where  I  shall  be  lord  and  yon  '  ladie-faire,'  and  you  shall  be  with  me 
always,  won't  you,  mo  belle  ?"  And  a  look  came  into  the  beautiful  eyes  of 
the  boy  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  very  much  wished  that  future  and  its 
pleasures.  "Yes,  Cousin  Eoland,  won't  that  be  nice?  I  can  be  your  little 
housekeeper,  and  fix  up  things  ever  so  nice  for  you  I"  "But,  Carrie  darling, 
I'll  want  you  for  my  little  wife.  Promise  me  now  that  you  will  be  my  little 
wife ! "  And,  in  his  eagerness,  Roland  left  Ms  chair,  came  to  tlic  little  girl's 
side,  and  placed  his  arm  caressingly  over  her  shoulder. 
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"  Promise  me,  darling  I "  The  gi-eat  gray  eyes  looked  up  innocently  into 
the  pleading  blue  ones,  aad  Carrie,  in  her  queer,  childish  way,  ans^'ered, 
"  Certainli/,'B6ian.A;  I'll  do  «n;/f Aims' on  earth  for  you!"  " Kiss  me  now  as 
a  pledge  I "  and  he  placed  his  bright  red  lips  to  hers.  Two  little  arms  went 
up  and  twined  about  his  neck ;  a  pair  of  scarlet  lips  met  his  fearlessly  and 
frankly,  while  the  itoy  pressed  a  real  lover's  kiss  upon  the  child's  lips. 

This  was  the  betrothal  of  their  childhood. 


A    UEEAM    OE    MAIOESHOOD. 

"Good-bye,  my  darling,  joorf-dye,'  you  will  not  forget  Cousin  Eoland  while 
he  is  away  ?  "  No  answer.  The  girl  sat  upon  the  door-step,  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands.  'T  was  the  gray  dawn  of  a  chilly  April  morning,  and  a  hea^y 
dampness  flOed  the  air,  and  cast  a  gloom  and  nameless  sadness  over  awaken- 
ing nature. 

Seating  himself  by  the  drooping  figure,  Roland  placed  one  arm  tenderly 
about  the  slender  waist,  and,  with  tlie  other  hand,  lifted  the  bowed  head. 
"  Look  up,  darling  I "  But  when  she  did  look  up,  the  despair  and  misery 
written  upon  her  fiice  startled  him.  The  eyes  were  heavy  with  unshed  tears, 
and  the  sweet  mouth  quivered  convulsively,  while  the  cheeks  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  bloom  forever.  With  a  low  exclamation  of  astonishment,  he  caught 
the  small  form  to  his  breast  and  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  upon  the  cold  lips. 
"  Carrie,  Carrie  I  speak  to  me  I  'T  will  not  be  for  long  —  only  a  year  —  and 
then  Cousin  Eoland  will  come  back  to  you."  "A  year  I  Oh,  Eoland  I  how 
can  I  let  you  go  ?  dear,  dear  Eoland  I ' '  And  the  little  arms  clung  con- 
vulsively to  the  loved  form.  "Only  one  year,  and  my  Carrie  will  be 
through  school  and  be  quite  a  young  lady.  I  have  but  one  fear  —  that 
she  will  forget  poor  Cousin  Eoland  while  he  is  in  the  far  West,  making 
himself  a  name.  But,  darling,  1  have  only  time  to  bid  you  good-bye,  as  the 
train  will  soon  be  here."  He  stood  up  as  he  spoke,  and  tenderly  raised  the 
girl  from  her  lowly  seat. 

Both  arms  were  placed  lovingly,  caressingly  about  her,  and  one  last,  long 
kiss  pressed  upon  the  quivering  lips.  He  was  gone.  With  her  small  hands 
clasped  over  the  wildly  beating  heart,  and  her  eyes,  those  deep  windows  of 
her  soul,  gaziqg,  oh  I  so  mournfuOy,  after  the  retreating  form,  the  girl ,  with 
her  Jirsf  great  sorrow,  leaned  faint  and  trembling  against  the  balustrade,  and 
prayed  fervently,  entreatingly,  in  her  wild,  impulsive  way,  that  God  would 
protect  the  idol  of  her  young  heart. 


THE    BETKO'IHAL. 

Summer,  with  bright  flowers  and  glowing  beats,  moonlight  nights  and 
dewy  mornings ;  winter,  m&  bitter  winds  and  biting  frosts,  shuddering  rains 
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and  heavy  snows,  had  oonie  and  gono,  until  three  times  had  the  old  pear- 
tree  at  the  garden-gate  borne  its  crown  of  golden  hells ;  three  times  had  the 
Chriatmas-tree  been  made  in  the  cosy  parlor,  and  each  time  a  beautiful  gift 
hung  thereon  for  the  absent  one :  and  yet  Cousin  Roland,  the  loved,  the  never- 
forgotten,  absented  himself  from  the  loving  hearts  of  that  little  household 
band.  One  heart  had  hoped  and  prayed,  and  yet  hoped  on.  One  pair  of 
lips  had  syllabled  those  daily,  hourly  prayers  which  had  birth  in  the  heart. 

"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  and  ofttimes  the  body.  'Twas 
such  a  June  sunset  as  had  flooded  the  earth  ten  years  beibre,  when  Roland 
had  won  the  child's  promise  to  be  his  little  wife.  The  child  was  now  a 
woman,  a  weak,  suffering  woman,  and  her  pallid  face  rivalled  the  snowy  pil- 
low upon  which,  the  aching  head  reclined.  "  Roland !  Roland  I  will  you 
never  come  ?  "  The  thin  hands  were  clasped,  the  feeble  lips  murmured  words 
of  entreaty:  "O  my  Father,  send  him  to  me  ere  I  diel  To  look  upon  his 
iace,  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice,  would  bring  life  and  health  to  this 
lauguishii^  spirit.  Roland  I  Roland  1  save  me  I  I  would  not  die !  Not  yet ; 
oh,  not  yet  1 "  Loving  hearts  and  willing  hands  ministered  to  tiie  sufferer, 
but  the  one  cry  of  her  heart  could  not  be  stilled.  "  Raise  me  higher ;  I  pray 
you  let  me  see  the  dying  day,  and  the  birth  of  the  summer  moon  and  stars." 

The  billowy  clouds  were  heaped  in  the  west ;  the  golden  arrows  faded  one 
by  one ;  the  dusk  of  twOight  veiled  the  earth,  and  by  and  by  the  pure,  silver 
light  of  the  moon  stole  over  the  earth,  wrapping  shrub,  tree,  and  flower  in  a 
misty  veil  of  lambent  light.  A  deep  hush  brooded  over  the  sleeping  earth, 
and  Carrie  be^ed  to  be  left  alone  with  the  night  and  deep  silence. 

The  click  of  the  gate-latch  broke  the  stillness.  A  firm,  quick  tread  came 
up  the  neat  white  walk,  and  a  tall,  manly  form  stepped  upon  the  piazza 
and  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  vine-wreathed  column.  The  sufferer's 
breath  came  thick  and  fest ;  the  weak  Aiders  laced  and  interlaced  themselves 
convulsively,  "Rolandl  Rolandl"  But  for  one  moment  the  form  stood 
thus ;  for  that  cry,  feeble  as  it  was,  reached  the  heart,  if  not  the  ears  of  the 
strong  man,  and,  with  swift  steps,  he  reached  the  window  and  sprang  into 
the  room. 

No  words  were  spoken — none  were  needed;  and  the  curious  moon,  look- 
ing in  at  the  window,  saw  a  man  holding  closely  to  his  breast  the  white-robed 
figure  of  a  woman — a  woman  who  smiled  through  her  tears — ihaiwat  all. 
They  had  renewed  their  betrothal. 


SHATTERKD   HOPES. 

"  There,  fasten  that  spray  of  orange-buds  to  the  veil  with  this  pearl  pin : 
how  exquisite  1  Carrie,  those  great  gray  eyes  are  full  of  splendor  this  morn- 
ing I  "  and  the  merry  bridesmaid  stepped  back  to  admire  her  work.  A  tiny 
form,  robed  in  purest  white,  a  soft,  iieecy  white ;  a  wreath  of  orange-buds 
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graced  tte  dark  ailky  bands  of  hair ;  and  the  veil,  a  perfect  web  from  the 
looms  of  tairy-land,  foil  in  misty  folds  to  the  hem  of  the  rohe. 

'Twas  an  autumn  morning  — a  beautiful  morning,  replete  with  all  the  soft 
hazy  splendors  of  tlie  Indian  summer,  and  on  this  day  Carrie  and  Eoland 
were  to  be  made  one. 

"  Break  the  news  gently — do  not  agitate  her ;  tell  her  he  is  aeoeasarily  de- 
tuned; anything  I  t  the  t  nth  I  Those  words  came  to  the  bride  aad  her 
attendants  as  tl  e  a  ra  ted  Eoland's  coming,  in  the  pretty  south  chamber 
with  its  bridal  ador  ^  A  white,  ghostly  face  looked  out  from  the  door, 
and  a  voice,  from  h  cl  the  m  ■ncal  ring  had  departed  forever,  exclaimed, 
"Let  me  know  the  worst  I  Tell  oh,  tell  me  I  take  me  to  him  I"  Loving 
arms  were  placed  about  lie  and  kind  voices,  with  smothered  anguish  in 
their  tonea,  endeavored  to  soften  the  dreadful  tidings. 

"Heisinjured,  my  darling— seriously  hurt  by  the  train.  In  his  eagerness 
to  reach  you  this  morning,  he  sprang  from  the  car  while  it  was  still  moving  — 
and  —  "  " But  u)Ae™,  oh  1  where  is  Roland?  Take  me  to  my  darling!" 
How  could  they  refuse  that  pleading  cry  1 

The  crowd  of  sorrowing  friends,  with  their  tear-stained  faces,  drew  away 
from  the  bedside  as  the  pale,  trembling  form  of  the  bride  approached,  sup- 
ported by  the  arms  of  the  loving  grandmother,  "  Eoland  I  Eoland  ! "  and, 
as  in  their  childhood  days,  two  little  arms  were  twined  about  the  cold,  still 
form,  and  a  pair  of  cold  lips  were  pressed  wildly,  lovingly,  upon  lips  yet 
colder. 

"  Open  those  blue  eyes,  my  love,  my  darling  I  Yon  mmt  not  die  !  Eoland  I 
Roland/"  No  anmoer ;  no  parting  of  the  long  silken  lashes;  no  glance 
from  those  love-beaming,  bewildering  eyes;  no  smile  from  those  beautiful 

"  Huah!  he  sleeps!"  And  with  one  little  hand  beneath  the  regal  head, 
and  the  other  stroking  the  dark,  glossy  beard,  Carrie  sat  watching  the  sleep 
of  her  beloved.     Yes,  he  slept  in  calm  and  quiet ;  slept  to  wake  on    earth  no 

"And  still  she  lived  !  her  heart  beat  on: 


THE    PREBENT. 


A  sometliing  wovee  thaa  hnmiin  death." 

Here,  in  the  lonely  and  loveless  Present,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  mockery 
for  me  to  wish  for  joys  and  happiness  such  as  are  willed  to  others,  and  form 
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a  part  and  parcel  of  thern.  I  have  lived  my  life,  hrief  though  it  was,  and 
melancholy  the  close.  I  do  not  live;  I  only  exist.  A  form,  it  is  true,  goes 
the  accustomed  rounds  of  duty ;  a  voice,  cold,  unfeltering,  speaks  when  ne- 
cessity demands ;  a  pale,  motionleBS  face,  with  dead,  gray  eyea,  bends  over 
any  necessary  fonn.  of  labor;  but  the  heart  is  dead  and  buried  in  tlie  grave 
of  mj  first,  my  only  love — Eolandl  Roland  I 

"  No  other  light  hHa  lightBct  up  my  heayan, 
No  aeoond  moon  haa  erer  shone  for  me; 
All  my  life's  blias  from  thy  dear  life  was  given. 
All  my  life's  hopes  sleep  in  the  gi^ave  with  ihee." 
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AMONG  the  Southern  writers,  there  are  many  who  never  published 
a  line  until  the  disastrous  stat«  of  affeirs  conseiiuent  upon  the 
close  of  the  war  found  them  compelled  to  earn  a  living ;  and  the  pen, 
a  delight  in  happier  and  prosperous  days,  was  chosen  by  many  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Articles  written  for  the  pleasure  and  amusement 
of  a  limited  circle  now  saw  light,  that  otherwise  would  never  have 
been  printed. 

Mrs.  Bessie  W.  Williams  ("  Constance  ")  has  not  published  a  great 
deal,  but  in  what  she  has  published,  in  "  Scott's  Magazine  "  and  "  The 
Mobile  Sunday  Times,"  we  think  we  see  germs  of  great  promise  for 
future  excellence.  She  may  be  now  a  "  half-fledged  blrdllng,  but  her 
wings  will  soon  be  sufficiently  grown,  and  she  will  fly  high." 

Her  real,  breathing,  moving  !ife  has  been  so  full  of  stirring  events, 
so  made  up  of  deepest  sorrows  and  sweetest  joys,  that  not  until  recent- 
ly has  she  felt  she  could  quietly  sit  down  and  write  her  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Williams  is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Beaufort,  State  of  South 
Carolina.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Lieuteu ant-Colonel  Johnson,  of 
"  Hampton's  Legiim,"  who  nobly  yielded  up  his  life  on  the  field  of 
the  "  First  Manassas."  The  three  names.  Bee,  Bartow,  Johnson,  were 
among  the  first  which  became  immortal  In  the  Confederate  struggle 
for  independence.  Her  husband  was  Henry  S.  Williams,  of  Marietta, 
Georgia,,  where  she  now  resides.  At  the  youthful  age  of  twenty-one, 
Mrs.  Williams  was  a  widow.  If  it  were  possible  for  her  to  devote  her 
time  to  reading  and  studying,  we  think,  candidly,  that  as  a  writer  she 
would  take  a  high  place  among  the  literati  of  our  country. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  concluding  chapter  of  "  Ciaromski 
and  his  Daughter,"  published  in  the  "  Mobile  Bunday  Times." 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

Oh  !  what  words  can  describe,  what  language  can  depict  the  horrors  of  a 
battle-field?    Fearful  it  is  when  the  booming  of  the  cannon,  the  clash  of 
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arms,  the  shouts  of  commaiidera,  the  cheering  of  the  men,  and  the  wild 
neighing  of  steeds,  in  a  horrible  medley,  rend  the  skies;  but  when  these 
sounds  have  passed  away,  when  the  bloody  work  is  finished,  and  we  are  left 
alone  with  the  dying  and  the  dead  —  then  the  human  tongue  tails,  and  lan- 
guage is  powerleesfo  portray. 

On  such  a  scene  as  this  the  setting  sun  now  casts  his  last,  lingering  rays. 
The  enow-covered  plain,  which  in  its  spotless  purity  his  early  beams  had 
gilded,  now  lies  crimson  and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The  battle 
ia  over  —  the  cries  of  victory  have  died  away  in  murmuring  echoes  among 
the  hills ;  and>  here,  resting  flrom  their  toils,  lie  the  weary  laborers  in  this 
bloody  field. 

AU  gory  and  mangled  they  lie.  Some,  whose  hearts  are  beating  still, 
though  the  tide  of  life  is  last  ebbing  away ;  and  others  with  the  moisture  of 
death  upon  their  brows,  his  stiffening  hand  upon  their  limbs. 

Oh,  fond  mother  I  here  you  will  find  your  darling,  the  pride  of  your  heart, 
him  whom  you  have  borne  in  your  arms  and  pressed  to  your  bosom.  Come, 
look  upon  him  now !  Is  this  cold,  lifeless  form,  with  matted  locks  and  dis- 
torted features,  your  gallant,  fair-haired  boyr 

Loving  wife  I  here  too  is  your  husband,  the  father  of  your  children,  the 
strong  arm  upon  which  you  leaned,  the  true  heart  where  you  ever  found  love 
and  sympathy ;  the  lips  are  cold  now  —  they  return  not  your  kiss. 

Devoted  daughter!  come,  seek  thy  father,  for  he^too,lies  here!  See,  the 
gray  looks  are  stained  with  blood,  and  the  eyes  are  dim  and  sightless.  Place 
thy  hand  upon  his  heart — it  beats  no  morel  Then  he  is  dead,' and  from  thy 
life  hath  passed  away  one  of  its  greatest  blessings.  Long,  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  the  loss  of  Ms  protecting  love — that  love  which  was  born  in  thy  birth, 
and  grew  with  thy  growth,  unselfish,  untiring 

Yes;  husbands,  sons,  father^,  lovers,  biothers — all  lie  upon  the  red  plain, 
weltering  in  their  blood.  My  heart  grows  sii,k  within  me  as  I  gaze  upon 
the  scene  of  carnage.  0  sun!  withdraw  thy  lingering  rays ;  and  do  thou, 
0  night  I  envelop  with  thv  sable  mantle  and  shut  out  from  my  sight  the 
horrid  spectacle ! 
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(Mr,.  Herb^-t.) 

MISS  MANHIEM  was  bora  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1830.  Her 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  De  Pass,  was  born  in  France, 
and  emigrated  to  America  when  a  child.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine 
endowments,  and  posisessed  great  strength  of  charactefj  which  ahe  con- 
stantly displayed  in  the  judicious  training  of  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren amid  the  severest  struggles  of  poverty.  AH  of  her  children  are 
men  and  women  of  eminent  virtues  and  genius.  Her  five  daughters  are 
known  in  their  social  home-circle  as  writers :  the  two  elder  employ  the' 
pen  merely  as  a  means  of  pleasing  recreation ;  the  three  younger  have 
made  it  a  means  of  pecuniary  benefit.  Their  two  brothers,  the  Hon. 
Judge  S.  and  Elcan  Heydenfeldt,  are  men  whose  eminence  is  too  well 
known  to  the  world  to  require  notice  from  us  otherwise  than  as  the 
talented  brothers  of  five  gifted  sisters. 

The  father  of  the  three  younger  daughters  (their  mother  having  mar- 
ried the  second  time)  was  of  Scotch  and  Irish  descent ;  and  though  far 
more  proud  of  his  American  birth^he  often  asserted  with  chivalric  pride 
that  the  "blood  of  the  Bruces"  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  was  a  man 
of  quick,  nervous  temperament,  and,  though  not  having  leisure  to  enter 
into  "authorship,"  genius  often  rose  superior,  and  the  "  poet "  triumphed 
over  the  laborer.  He  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  His  talents  were  trans- 
mitted to  his  eldest  child,  Louise  Manhiem,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Miss  Manhiem  became  Mrs.  Herbert  in  1853,  but  her  husband 
dying  immediately  after  his  marriage,  (three  days,)  she  sought  conso- 
lation in  her  studies,  A  few  years  after,  she  accompanied  her  brother 
to  Europe,  where  he  wished  to  educate  his  children,  and  where  she 
remained  for  two  years,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  the  Old  World. 

During  the  "war,"  Mrs.  Herbert  was  a  kind  and  efficient  nurse  to 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  more  than  one  "soldier  in  gray  "  owes 
his  life  to  her  gentle  care.  She  ia  now  in  California,  and  urges  in  her 
pleasant,  forcible  letters  emigration  to  that  "grand  and  splendid  coun- 
try." Although  separated  by  oceans,  we  hope  and  expect  many 
pungent  and  pleasing  articles  will  cross  the  Atlantic  to  brighten  and 

gladden  our  firesides. 
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Mrs.  Herbert  possess^  a  lively,  genial  dispositio;i,  is  a  fluent  talker, 
and  fond  of  cheerful  company,  preferring  the  more  congenial  mind  of 
learned  men  to  the  more  versatile  and  light  companionship  of  her  own 
sex.     Under  all  circumstances,  she  is  an  agreeable  companion. 

In  person,  she  is  of  medium  height,  well  formed,  and  peculiarly 
graceful.  She  has  a  little  spice  of  temper,  (as,  by-the-by,  all  the  sisters 
have,  but  one ;)  but  she  possesses  a  noble  nature  and  kind  heart,  which 
we  hope  will  beat  long  enough  to  add  much  to  the  general  happiness 
and  the  wisdom  of  mankind. 

Mrs,  Herbert  has  never  published  a  volume,  her  contributions  being 
to  the  magazines  and  lit«rary  journals  of  the  day.  She  is  a  splendid 
French  scholar,  translating  that  language  with  ease  and  fine  diction. 


ON"  DEESS. 


Finished  at  last  —  sealed,  directed,  postatampedl  Very  well— tie  on 
your  honaet— fling  on  your  shawl.  Oh,  never  mind!  don't  stop  to  coax  on 
those  tedious  gloves,  pray  I  You  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  you  can  put 
them  on  as  you  walk  along.  You  are  not  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  you 
know ;  and  now  you  have  no  tedious  brothers  to  preach  and  tyrannize. 

It  ia  true  that  the  race  of  slovenly  blue-stockings  is  fast  dying  out,  and  I, 
for  one,  certainly  do  admire  to  see  a  woman  who  "  goes  in  thoroughly  for 
dress."  Not,  indeed,  the  order  of  painted  popinjays  or  peacock  tribe,  who, 
bedecked  in  all  the  ornament  for  which  she  can  find  space,  and  brilliant  iu 
every  coloring  of  the  rainbow,  spends  her  time  in  strutting  from  one  mirror 
to  another,  admiring  the  effect  of  its  charming  tout  ensemble — keeping  the 
white  hands  constantly  busy  brushing  off  specks,  arranging  a  stray  ringlet 
or  rebellious  lock,  (sometimes  too  with  the  pomaivm  which  happens  to  be 
most  handy,  and  not  particularly  odorous  or  perfumed  should  the  digestion 
be  impaired  or  the  dentist's  rooms  unfrequented,}  pulling  out  a  pufEng,  a 
crumpled  frill,  a  tumbled  fiounce,  a  creased  ribbon,  a  crushed  collarette  or 
undersleeve;  re-festening  a  brooch,  re-adjusting  a  bracelet,  or  re-arranging 
beltor  buckle:— one  of  those  "ffB^We  creatures,"  who,  upon  an  accident  in 
the  crowded  street,  where  her  trailing  skirts  are  out  of  place  and  out  of  taste, 
deserving  any  amount  of  iE  luck- if  not  Ul  treatment— from  some  awkward 
boot  or  spur,  cannot  forbear  an  expression  of  peevish  regret,  or  a  fiash  of 
mahgnant  anger  from  beneath  the  "fringed  lashes"  at  the  miserable,  luck- 
less offender.  No!  not  one  of  these  worshippers  at  the  feet  of  f^hion,  but 
one  of  those  majestic  and  queenly  or  graceful  and  delicate  creatures  whom 
you  involuntarily  turn  to  look  upon  again  —  those  who,  once  robed  with 
due  regard  to  delicacy  of  texture,  to  harmonious  blendings  of  color,  and  an 
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exquisite  adiiptation  of  form  and  propriety  of  contrast' — above  all,  tlie  suit- 
ableuess  of  the  color  and  costume  to  the  peculiar  style  of  personal  adorn- 
ment— never  think  again  of  their  dress  except  as  a  common  acceasory  to 
their  general  appearauce,  whicli,  being  persons  of  inteOigence  and  refine- 
ment generally,  they  are  too  highly  bred  to  allow  a  spectator  to  perceive 
occupies  them  unduly.  Supposed  to  be  wealthy,  they  are  all  the  more  assi- 
duotis,  when  not  so  in  reality,  to  suppress  all  those  little  demonstrations  that 
might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  an  excess  of  personal  vanity,  or  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  coarser  and  more  material  features  of  existence  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  or  concern.  And  nothing  is  more  grateful  to 
the  feelings,  nor  more  delightflil  to  the  eye,  even  to  a  woman— and  how 
much  more  must  it  be  to  a  man  1  than  to  witness,  upon  many  of  those  little, 
and  sometimes  annoying  and  irremediable  misfortunes  to  the  toiklle  of  a 
lady  that  are  so  frequent  upon  the  street  ov  in  the  crowded  "  party-room  " — 
what  is  more  admirable  and  soothing  than  to  notice  the  gracious  bend,  the 
charming  deprecatory  shake  of  the  graeeflilly  set  head,  protesting  ;^alnst 
jour  self-reproach  aad  excuses— the  brilliant  bit  of  jest,  if  proximity  permit, 
in  the  sweet  and  gentle  smile  that  assures  you,  better  than  words,  that  "  it  is 
not  of  the  leaat  consequence,  andean  be  easily  remedied!"  I  can  fancy  such 
a  woman  exciting  a  tender  reverence,  and  being  the  one  any  man  would  feel 
"  dehghted  to  honor  " — or  a  woman  either. 

Yes;  I  am  much  inclined  to  say,  with  the  vast  majority  such  important 
and  ferocious  personages  as  Dr.  Jo/msort,  Deaii  Swift,  Chnstina  oj  tnnedea 
and  Lady  Mary  Worf&j,  notwithstanding — "Vive  la  mode!  but  I  might 
add,  with  double  enthusiasm,  "R)ie  fo  fion  jfotiS/"  The  world  would  indeed, 
be  an  ugly  place,  if  <di  the  women  wore  tumbled  or  limp  skirts,  soiled  collars 
pinned  awry,  shoes  unlaced,  and  fingers  stained  with  ink;  for,  in  this  age  of 
educational  advancement,  two-thirds  at  least  of  our  charming,  clever  women 
may  very  justly  lay  claim  to  "blue-atocldngism,"  or  the  more  attractive 
title  of  liM^atetiT.  Or  it  would  be  a  very  monotonoiB  world  if  every  face, 
oval,  or  round,  or  long — if  aU  brows,  high  or  low,  prominent  or  receding, 
square  or  round,  massive  or  delicate  —  were  adorned  with  hair  worn  in  long, 
rich  ringleta,  like  Madame  Boland,  or  short,  charming  frieze,  like  pretty  Nell 
Owynn,  or  d  Vlmp^a^oe  or  *  fa  Orea  —  very  carelessly  done  too ;  the  end 
trailing  behind,  no  matter  whether  the  neck  upon  which  it  rests  be  wrinkled 
and  yellow  and  freckled,  or  whether  it  be  a  fa  Eugenie  or  &  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  loveliest  necks  ever  possessed  by  mortal  woman,  except,  perhaps,  poor 
Anne  Boleyn. — the  two  last  food  for  the  axel  Alasl  what  may  yet  be  the 
fete  of  the  third? 

There  is  one  singular  fact,  however,  with  regird  to  careless  women,  which, 
being  paradoxical,  wUl  have  its  objectors,  1  know,  but  which  long  ex- 
perience and  close  observation  has  taught  me  is  correct  beyond  a  doubt,  or 
with  few  exceptions.  It  is  this  that  rain>  of  those  women  who  are  tlie 
most  seemingly  indifferent  to  pergonal   ippeaiince,  are  the  very  ones  whom 
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attention   to   the   rules   and   tasto   in   the   arrangement  of  costume  would 
vastly  improve,  and  who,  after  all,  are  the  moat  inordinately  vain  of  all 

I  have  said  above,  the  order  of  slovenly  "  blue  etockings  "  had  become 
almost  extinct.  There  is,  however,  a  remnant  of  the  Bchoo!  who  act  upon 
a  new  principle.  I  suppose  it  used  to  he  that  eareleasneaa  saved  time,  and  dirt, 
trouble.  Ablution  haa  certainly  become  a  universal  and  imperative  necessity 
of  the  aga  But  carelessneas  is  now  viewed  from  a  new  stand-point  by  the 
disciples  of  the  reformed  school.  They  have  taken  their  cue  from  such  poetical 
liceuises  aa  "  Beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most ! "  "  Sweet  simplicity  1 " 
"  Charming  negligence ! "  "  Delightful  indifference  to  personal  appearance  1 " 
"  Entrancing  abandon  1  "  and  the  like  hackneyed  hyperboles. 

And  the  phrases  are  well  enough  after  all,  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
corresponding  or  considered.  The  careless  simplicity  —  even  the  extreme 
approach  to  negligence  and  abandon,  or  recklessness,  and  rebellion  against 
all  accepted  rules  of  propriety  in  costume,  pose,  and  style  that  certainly 
became  the  "  feirest  Adelaide  "  —  gave  a  bewitching  air  of  e^tbglmie  to  that 
loveliest  lioyden,  Laura  — -  or  that  enhanced  the  divine  grace  of  the  proud, 
silent,  beautiful  Jfyra — heightened  the  dazzling  attractions  of  the  brilliant 
and  haughty  Setmrarrm,  or  the  daring,  passionate,  bewilderingly  entrancing 
Cleopatra,  are  all  well  enough.  These  treapasaera  may  carry  it  off  grandly 
triumphant  in  the  very  face  of  rules  of  art  or  propriety,  but  woe  to  the  miser- 
able, mistaken  mediocrity,  personal  or  mental,  that  venture  to  follow  where 
these  daring,  self- confident  guerillas  and  pioneers  undertake  to  lead  ! 

It  M  a  pity  their  imitators  could  not  "  see  themselves,"  etc.,  etc.  And 
yet,  there  are  moments  when  verily,  in  spite  of  their  intense  sillineaa,  I  could 
not  help  but  pity  their  discomfiture  and  crushing  disappointment. 

I  once  knew  a  beauty  who  used  to  take  half  an  hour  extra  at  her  ioUette 
to  arrange  a  curl  upon  her  forehead  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  accident. 
Chance  did  first  reveal  to  her  keen,  artistic  perceptions  that  it  enhanced  her 
charms.  Her  lover  admired  it,  too ;  and  she  availed  herself  of  the  hint. 
She  was  much  complimented  upon  the  "  meet"  pet  str^gler,  and  it  received 
all  sorts  of  caresses  and  encouragements  from  every  slender  hand  that  dared 
the  femiliar  approach  to  that  queenly  brow ;  and  wheji,  with  an  enchanting 
little  TROue  of  impatience,  and  a  still  more  enchanting  blush  and  smile,  ac- 
companying an  espUgle  glance  at  me,  who  was  in  the  secret,  she  would  at- 
tempt to  push  back  the  intruding  lock,  she  was  immediately  besieged  with 
intercessions  to  permit  the  pretty  treap^aer  to  remain. 

It  came  about,  then,  that  shortly  after  that,  when  spending  some  weeks 
at  a  gay  country-place,  I  chanced  to  be  cognizant — unwillingly  —  of  an 
attempt  to  imitate  this  illustrious  "renegade  curl,"  on  the  part  of  one  of 
these  indiffei-erds  —  these  lovers  of  "  interesting  simplicity, "  who  "did  n't  care 
the  least  in  the  world  how  they  looked  I  "  and  whose  broad,  majestic  brow  and 
quiet  face,  that  was  almost  plain  in  its  grave  repose,  and  which  did  look  fer 
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more  interesting,  and  decidedly  more  soft  and  feminine,  crowned  by  her 
smootii,  glossy  wealth  of  braids,  than  in  artificially  tumbled  locks. 

It  followed  naturally  enougk,  then,  that  the  poor  thing  was  most  despe- 
rately, but  imeonaciously  teaaed  by  her  artless  compaiiions'  constant  attempts 
to  force  the  deserter  back  to  bis  proper  quarters,  and  fasten  it  all  the  more 
securely  for  fear  of  new  attempts  at  insubordination,  for  "Hermine  looks 
hideous  with  that  strand  always  in  her  eyes.  How  on  earth  came  your  hair  so 
uneven,  Hermine?  "  "  To  make  that  set  for  your  sister  Claudia?"  "  But  you 
should  have  taken  it  from  the  back  hair,  dear  1 "  They  wei-e  also  lavish  in 
their  condolences  concerning  the  "  stiff  "  quality  of  the  little  "  twist,"  or,  as 
the  more  irreverent  termed  it,  "  pig-tail,"  and  positive  in  their  assurances 
that  it  would  become  pliable  as  soon  as  it  "  grew  out "  again.  I  pitied  the 
poor  girl's  flushes  of  impatience  and  pallors  of  suppressed  anger,  annoyance, 
and  disappointment,  though  sometimes  the  by-play  was  comic  enough.  But 
the  innocent  gravity  of  my  fe.ce  then  and  there  was  a  chef-d'eeuvre  of  self- 
restraint  —  a  fitting  and  commendable  holocaust  to  —  charity  I 


TROUBLES  OF  A  "POETICAL  WOMAN," 

I  have  a  great  passion  for  looking  at  the  stara  at  night,  in  consequence  of 
which,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  learn  by  heai-t  the  following  exqui- 
site lines : 

"Ye  stars,  vhieh  are  the  poetry  of  taaven, 

If  in  your  hrigit  leaves  we  oould  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  'tis  to  be  forgiven 
If,  in  onr  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  dastinies  o'erleap  their  morlal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  ye ;   for  je  are 

A  beanty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  UB   sneh  longings  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

Yet  this  peneha/d  for  star-gazing  and  apostrophiaing  entails  ennuis  and 
mortifications  extreme.  It  so  happens,  sometimes,  that  one  finds  one's  self 
in  one  of  those  assemblagea  of  houses  called  a  town,  not  so  extensive  aa  to 
prevent  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  from  knowing  you  almost  personally,  and 
your  affeits  quite  intimately;  at  the  same  time,  you  may  find  therein  some 
of  those  very  agreeable  streets  in  which  youi  opposite  neighbor  can  easily 
distinguish  the  color  of  your  eyes. 

Insuchasituation,  you  fincl  yourself  a  prey  to  this  celestial  emotion — you 
abandon  yourself  to  it ;  and  if,  by  chance,  one  of  the  neighbors  opposite, 
more  nocturnal  than  the  rest,  happens  to  see  you  at  the  window  at  midnight 
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star-gazing,  tranquilly,  perchance  mounifully,  she  rises  a  fill!  hour  earlier 
next  morning,  hurries  through  her  domestic  duties,  takes  her  embroidety, 
and  goes  round  to  tell  all  the  other  neighbors  the  extraordinary  occurrence ; 
whereupon  they  make  their  comments  and  form  their  conclusions  that  "no 
douht  you  are  a  little  unsettled  in  your  mind  —  you  never  iJJif  behave  like 
otherpeople;"  "perhaps  a  love-disappointment;"  or  perhaps  it 's  "them 
queer  books  your  'pa'  aOowa  you  toread— works  on  astrolt^ — which  have 
turned  your  young  head,  poor  thing  I " 

Now,  it  happens  that,  despite  your  poetical  temperament,  you  like  a  little 
gossip  occasionally,  as  well  as  any  one;  and  toward  evening,  fatigued  with 
the  day's  occupations,  whatever  they  may  be,  you  throw  on  your  bonnet, 
and  go  out  to  make  a  few  social  visits  to  the  old  ladies  around,  with  whom 
you  fency  you  are  a  favorite.  In  the  street,  to  your  extreme  annoyance  and 
surprise,  you  find  yourself  more  than  usually  an  object  of  attention  and  in- 
terest. The  little  children,  who  listen  to  eveiything  and  do  not  entirely 
comprehend  anything,  on  seeing  you,  collect  in  a  group  on  the  walk,  and 
regard  you  with  innocent,  wide-open  eyes  of  fear,  as  if  they  imagined  you  a 
sorceress.  You  approach  them,  smiling  as  usual,  and  say  "  good  evening  " 
in  your  way,  which  children  like  generally ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  they  dash 
off  at  full  speed,  and  tumble  headlong  one  over  the  other,  info  the  first  open 
door  which  appears,  in  a  tumultuous  terror  which  resembles  the  whirring 
of  a  flock  of  partridges  which  one  surprises  sometimes  under  a  bush  in  the 
woods.  This  circumsunce  shocks  aud  hewildera  you  inexpressibly  at  first, 
but  the  air  and  exercise  somewhat  di^pate  your  painful  emotions ;  you  re- 
gain your  good-humor,  and  enter  gayiy  the  house  of  Mrs.  — .  Strange! 
You  find  her  cold  also — constrained  in  her  manners,  usually  so  free  and 
gossipy.  After  the  ordinary  compliments  of  the  day,  she  asks  you ;  "  When 
is  the  next  comet  expected?  Is  there  any  talk  of  an  approaching  astronomi- 
cal phenomenon?  Are  the  Milleritea  again  creating  an  excitement?"  As 
yon  know  absolutely  nothing  of  astronomy,  not  even  t*  tell  Jupiter  from 
Venus,  except  by  the  beatings  of  your  heart —  and  as  you  do  not  take  the 
least  interest  in  the  scientific  journals  of  the  day  which  cumber  papa's 
table,  except  to  wish  them  to  the  mischief  when  a  whole  pile  of  the  "horrid 
things"  hideaway  such  journals  as  you  wish  to  read— you  are  overwhelmed 
with  mortification  at  your  ignorance,  and  endeavor  to  escuse  yourselt  But 
you  find  yourself  ai'rested  in  your  first  sentence  by  a  dolorous  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  look,  which  says  as  plain  as  a  look  can  say,  "  Ah,  poor  child, 
don't  deny  it  —  it's  useless;  I  know,  alas,  I  knowl" 

As  you  are  mt  a  philosopher,  you  begin  to  lose  your  patience,  and  you  ask 
her,  with  the  least  touch  of  asperity  in  your  manner ; 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

But  in  spite  of  your  persistence  you  can  get  nothing  irom  her  but  sighs  of 
commiseration  and  ominously  wise  shakes  of  her  head.  You  bid  "good 
evening"  brusquely,  and  resolve  to  go  home.    In  the  street,  however,  you 
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stand  undecided.  You  had  counted  on  making  three  visits  —  you  have  little 
philosophy  in  your  composition,  but  great  force  of  will.  Notivithstanding 
that  you  are  almost  crying  from  vexation,  yon  turn  with  an  ail  of  determi- 
nation toward  Mrs. 'a,  instead  of  home.    There,  your  agitation  is  in  no 

wise  soothed,  for  almost  the  first  thing  she  remarks,  is,  "  How  badly  you  are 
looking!  —  are  you  sure  yon  are  quite  weU  ?  —  if  you  are  not  troubled  with 
ext  m  n  rvousneas  and  sleeplessness?"  and  insists  on  patting  into  your 
t  le  e  ipe  for  a  very  calming  tea,  and  a  parcel  of  dried  rose-leaves 
and  1  ta  As  before  leaving  home  you  remarked,  with  a  slight  blusli  of 
satist  t  on  whilst  tying  on  your  bonnet,  that  you  were  looking  fresher  than 
O  dinary  you  gaze  at  her  in  perfect  bewilderment;  then,  as  all  the  incidents 
of  the  past  hour  rush  to  mind,  they  begin  to  wear  a  ridiculoua  aspect,  and, 
n  sp  te  of  3  ur  indignation  at  ao  much  undesired  and  needless  sympathy, 
you  burst  out  laughing. 

This  gayety,  mcd-dr-propm,  makes  mattera  woree.  You  receive  another 
glance  of  intenae  commiseration,  and  a  sigh  so  profound  that  you  shudder  in 
spite  of  yourself.  It  is  clear  you  don't  stay  "  to  tea."  As  you  turn  home- 
ward, your  step  ia  unequal,  your  gait  irr^ular  —  now  slow,  now  rapid ;  some- 
times you  stop  altflgether,  as  you  ask  yoursol:^  in  troubleand  amaze,  "But 
what  in  the  world  can  all  this  mean  ?  " 

You  reach  home  in  a  horrible  humor,  go  straight  to  yoiir  room  and  look 
at  youraelf  in  the  glass.  Decidedly  you  are  pale  and  looking  ill.  So,  the 
consequence  of  this  agreeable  promenade  is  that  you  have  an  intense  long- 
ing to  look  at  the  tta/eg  again  that  night;  a  most  unusual  occurrence  that,  of 
being  aentimental  two  succeeding  nights.  But  as  in  these  narrow  streete  the 
sky  is  visible  only  immediately  overhead,  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  long 
without  breaking  your  neck,  moments  of  repose  are  neceaaary.  There  is 
certainly  but  "  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous."  During  one  of 
these  resting-^pella  your  attention  ia  vividly  attracted  to  the  houaea  opposite 
by  a  most  singular  appearance.  At  several  of  the  windows  the  curtains  are 
pulled  lightly  aaideby  an  invisible  hand,  and  in  the  aperture  appears  a  human 
head,  ornamented  with  the  coi^we  which  ladies,  in  small  towns,  usually  wear 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  At  first  sight  you  are  stupefied ;  then  you  recoil — the 
mystery  of  the  afternoon  is  revealed.  Your  first  impulse  is  to  dash  yourself 
headlong  from  the  window;  but  as  there  are  very  few  persons  gifted  with 
firmness  of  head  and  will  to  execute  this  extravagant  desire,  it  is  soon  super- 
seded by  that  of  throwing  a  book  at  the  window  opposite.  A  third  reflection, 
however,  shows  the  inexpediency  of  this  proceeding  also.  Even  ahould  you 
succeed  in  breaking  the  window,  (and,  by  good  luck,  the  head  thereat  visi- 
ble,) there  ace  plenty  others  besides  —  and  —  to-morrow  will  certainly  come. 
This  thought  makes  you  shudder  1  It  is  worse  than  being  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  pavements.  Oh,  misery !  At  last  your  only  resort  ia  to  close  yoiii 
window ;  and  as  you  are  not  a  philosopher,  you  shut  it  with  a  lUtle  noise. 
Then  your  rage,  (as  is  the  case  with  many  another  in  this  world,)  not  having 
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the  opportunity  of  venting  itself  on  tlie  true  miile&ctora,  breaks  forth  on 
the  first  object  (often  the  most  innocent  and  best  loved)  that  finda  itself  in 
your  path.  To-night  it  ia  possibly  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  happens  to  be 
on  the  window-border,  and  which  yon  send  whirling  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  Or  yon  go  and  waken  your  maid^  who,  ignorant  of  tlie  miseries  and 
delights  of  the  "poetical  temperament,"  is  sleeping  tranquilly,  to  ask  her 
for  something  you  could  very  well  find  yourself  or  to  repeat  some  trivial 
order  for  to-morrow. 

Whenever  I  happen  to  find  myself  in  similar  ciroumstances,  I  am  really 
moat  unhappy.  And  now,  in  choosing  my  own  room,  I  sacrifice  every  other 
comfort  to  that  of  having  no  window  witli  a  vis-d-vie. 
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WAS  born  at  Cambridge,  8.  C,  February  22, 1832.  She  is  younger 
sister  of  Louise  Manhiem.  During  lier  infancy,  her  parents  re- 
moved to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  they  remained  until  she  reached  her 
eleventh  year,  when  her  father,  dissatisfied  with  his  vocation,  and 
craving  that  sphere  of  life  which  his  poetic  imagination  pictured  in 
the  wilds  of  Florida,  emigrated  to  that  lovely  land.  The  versatile 
beauty,  sombre  gioom,  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  awote  the  talent 
of  his  second  daughter,  and  tiirew  into  her  after-life  an  impassioned 
love  of  solitude  and  nature. 

Mrs.  Jacobus  was  educated  by  her  eldest  brother,  Judge  Heyden- 
feldt,  and  graduated  at  the  principal  seminary  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
with  credit.  • 

She  married,  in  1852,  J.  Julien  Jacobus,  a  good  and  talented  man, 
who,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  was  proud  of  his  young  wife's  lite- 
rary ability,  and  who  now  and  then  took  pleasure  in  inditing  poems 
complimentary  to  her  genius.  The  reverent  affection  with  which  he 
regarded  her  to  the  end  of  his  short  life  is  the  noblest  panegyric  we 
can  offer  her  in  the  character  of  wife  and  mother — the  hearth  of  home 
being  the  truest  means  by  which  to  t«st  the  higher  attributes  of  a  good 
and  gifted  woman.  In  her  home  circle,  her  virtues  shine  pre-eminent, 
and  sanctify  the  genius  which  they  adorn.  Death,  however,  soon 
entered  this  happy  home,  and  gathered  two  lovely  children  to  his 
breast,  casting  a  deep  gloom  over  the  young  mother's  life,  which  a  few 
years  later  was  deepened  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  fell  while 
defending  his  home  and  his  country  on  the  bloody  plain  of  Shiloh. 
Death  claimed  few  nobler  victims  than  this  young  and  talented  man, 
who  had  already  given  bright  promise  of  future  pre-eminence  in  his 
profession  as  a  member  of  the  Georgia  bar. 

The  deep  devotion  which  Mrs.  Jacobus  pays  to  the  education  of  her 
three  promising  children  elicits  our  especial  admiration.  She  is  a 
woman  of  medium  height,  is  slight  and  well  formed,  baa  i-egular  fea- 
tures ;  she  is  habitually  pale,  and  her  face  wears  a  thoughtful  expres- 
sion when  in  repose;  her  manner  is  quiet  and  retiring,  and  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  marked  refinement  pervading  her  every  movement. 
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Mrs.  Jacobus  is  a  Jewess  by  birth,  (as  are  all  the  five  sisters,)  and, 
with  that  native  pride  so  inherent  in  the  Hebrew  people,  she  brings 
up  her  children  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  faith.  (Her  father 
was  a  Presbyterian.) 

Mrs.  Jacobus  is  still  young,  and  though  lier  life  has  been  early 
clouded  with  sorrow,  we  hope  she  will  yet  emerge  from  her  voluntary 
seclusion,  and  we  confidently  expect  much  that  is  good,  true,  and 
beautiful  from  her  pen. 

Her  home  ie  in  Augusta,  and  she  promL'^es  a  book  to  the  world  at  a 


THE  FLORAL  DAY. 

I. 
Bend  low,  let  the  blood  on  your  cheek  flush  high. 
As  the  belle  and  the  beanty  of  earth  sweeps  by; 
Take  off  your  hat,  and  with  gallant  mien 
Salute  her  there,  'midst  the  sad  refrain. 
Brightly  she  glides  thro'  the  motley  throng, 
Gayly  she  smiles  as  she  floats  along ; 
Join  the  proud  pageant  with  courtly  bend. 
Welcome  hm-  there  as  the  soldier's  friend. 

II, 

Matchless  in  beauty,  not  brighter  the  skies 

Than  the  gold  of  her  hair,  the  blue  of  her  eyes; 

Not  richer  the  damask  that  crimsons  the  rose 

Than  her  cheek,  as  it  flushes  and  smiles  in  repose. 

Not  whiter  the  lily,  that  fairy- like  rides 

In  her  emerald  boat  on  the  breast  of  the  tides. 

Than  her  brow,  or  more  graceftil  the  willow's  bow  wave 

Than  her  form,  as  it  glides  o'er  our  brave  soldier's  grave. 


Softly  she  treads  thro'  the  aisles  of  the  dead, 

Graceftil  she  bends  o'er  the  sleeper's  brave  head, 

Gently  she  nestles  a  floweret  there. 

And  flings  from  her  lashes  ter  tribute — a  tear. 

Go,  follow  her ;  she  is  all  beautiful,  bright 

As  the  starry-eyed  flowers,  all  radiant  and  light 

As  her  queen-sister  Morn;  both  as  bright,  ay,  as  cold 

As  the  soldier's  clay  corpse  that  lies  under  the  mould. 
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Go,  follow  her;  glance  not  behind  at  the  form 
Clad  in  black  —  bending  sadly,  alone,  and  forlorn 
O'er  the  mound  of  her  dead.    Ah  I  she  cannot  foi^et ; 
The  eyes  of  the  sleeper  seem  watching  her  yet ; 
As  she  kneels,  all  oblivious  of  beauty  and  pride, 
A  brave  niaaly  form  fondly  stands  by  her  side. 
And  dreaming  she  smilee — till  the  grass  as  it  sighs 
Parts  over  the  spot  where  her  brave  soldier  li^. 


Ail  1  it  all  rushes  back,  she  remembers  it  now. 
And  presses  in  anguish  her  pained,  burning  brow. 
And  stifles  the  sob  that  is  bursting  to  break 
The  bonds  of  her  heart.     0  Ood!  could  it  take 
Her  on  high ;  could  her  life  with  her  prayer 
Else  up  Irom  his  grave — up,  upward  in  air, 
All  perfect  and  pure  unto  heaven?    No— no  / 
She  must  live  on,  and  learn  how  to  struggle  with  woe. 

TI. 

Yet  'twas  sweet  once  to  hear,  in  her  desolate  grief. 
The  world  call  him  "gallant,"  "brave,"  "fearless" — al 
Is  such  praisS.    When  the  gaUant  young  hero  is  slain. 
The  world  stands  aghast ;  but  time  in  his  train 
Grasps  up  the  reft  cord  where  he  left  it,  and  on, 
On  it  flies  thro'  the  woof,  and  midnight  and  mom 
Break  alike  on  the  world :  her  weary  young  heart 
Has  the  honor  to  break.    Site  has  played  well  her  part. 

VII. 
And  now  as  the  "floral  day  "  *  dawns  on  the  world. 
She  has  come,  like  the  rest,  on  his  grave  to  unfurl 
Her  banner  of  blooms,  fit  emblems  to  wave 
O'er  that  sanctified  spot — a  Confederate's  grave. 
As  she  bends,  in  her  coarse  sable  dress,  o'er  hia  mound, 
A  iairy,  light  step  treads  on  the  loose  ground. 
And  glancing  iinbidden,  beholds  at  her  side 
The  beautiful  iielle — once  her  maid  when  a  bride. 

VIII.    - 
Oh  I  can  it  be?  can  such  a  dreary  change  fall 
On  a  home  once  so  bright?  now  draped  in  the  pall 
Of  death  and  starvation.    She  glances  again. 
And  there  in  the  gay  and  glittering  train 
»  36th  April. 
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Are  Iter  frieuda — friends  f    tlie  cold  scorn  of  her  eye 
Breaks  like  the  flash  o'er  a  atorm-riven  sky, 
And  her  aahen  lips  cry,  aa  she  kneels  o'er  his  sod, 
"  Where  is  earth's  justice ?     Oh  1  m  there  a  Gad?" 


Ay,  glance  not  behind  at  the  pallid  young  face. 
And  yeaj-ning  eyes  raised  to  pierce  the  blue  space 
That  curtains  lier  God;  her  home,  and  his  life — 
Tiio'  but  atoms  borne  on  in  the  mass  and  the  sfjife  -^ 
Were  bartered  to  make  you  a  freeman ;  and  now 
Pom  her  by — there  is  gloom  on  her  youag  bride-like  broi 
Let  her  weep,  let  her  starve,  let  her  weary  young  life 
Live  out  the  decree  of  s.patnof»  vii/e. 


Pass  her  by  — tarry  not  to  soothe  the  mad  pain 

Tliat  throbs  at  her  heart,  and  burns  in  her  brain. 

Seek  not  to  lift  the  dark  pall  of  her  woes ; 

How  she  toila,  how  she  starves,  how  the  day  comes  and 

What  has  she  now  to  do  with  the  world — 

A  serf  to  the  haughty,  a  slave  to  the  churl  ? 

Pass  her  by — shun  the  bride  of  the  soldier,  but  save 

All  youi'  smiles,  all  your  honora  to  brighten  his  grave. 


Oh !  flowers,  bright  blooms,  lift  your  beautiful  heads. 

And  speak  to  the  living  in  tones  of  the  dead; 

Tell  them  kind  aeie  to  their  desolate  love 

Are  graven  on  hearts  that  are  watching  above ; 

That  a  word  to  the  weary,  a  mite  to  the  poor. 

May  scatter  the  clouds,  chase  the  "  wolf  from  their  door ; ' 

That  but  for  his  country  his  ragged  child  now 

Might  smile  in  her  beauty  as  radiant  as  thou. 


But,  alas!  to  the  winds,  as  the  &vored  of  earth. 
Tell  the  story  of  woe ;  what  have  they  with  the  dearth 
Of  desolate  homes?    Ah!  mourners,  not  here 
Is  the  soldier's  reward ;  hope,  patience,  and  prayer 
Are  your  respite  from  pain,  till  God  in  his  love 
Shall  call  you  to  join  your  brave  martyrs  above. 
Until  then,  oh !  remember  the  pride  that  yet  waves 
Its  flower-starred  flags  o'er  Confedbkatb  QBiVES. 
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MES.  McCEIMMOH"  has  done  much  for  Southern  letters ;  has  been 
editress  of  several  literary  journals ;  in  1859,  edited  the  "  Chil- 
dren's Department,"  in  the  "Georgia  Temperance  Crusader,"  and  dur- 
ing the  war,  edited  an  "  Educational  Monthly"  at  Lumpkin,  Georgia, 
her  then  r^idence.  She  was  also  among  the  prominent  contributors 
to  the  "Southern  Illustrated  News,"  her  sketches  and  poems  being 
much  admired  by  the  readers  of  that  journal,  which  had  an  extensive 
circulation  in  camp  as  well  as  at  the  firesides  of  the  readers  of  the 
"Southern  Confederac>  " 

Since  the  close  of  the  wir,  Mrs.  McCrimmon,  we  are  informed,  has 
married  a  Mi   Dawson,  and  removed  to  Arkansas, 

As  one  of  the  coubtint  "  workers  in  the  mine  of  literature,"  we 
could  not  well  )mit  the  nime  of  this  lady,  although  obliged  to  furnish 
such  an  incomplete  notice  as  this. 


FLORIDA. 

Land  of  beauty  —  blooming  ever 

111  the  golden  summer  sun ; 
Land  of  perfume — blighted  never 

By  the  borean  bla.'it;  where  one 
Unfading,  dreamy  siiring-time  still 
Lies  like  a  veil  on  plain  and  hill. 

Soil  the  shadows  slowly  creeping 
Through  thy  dim  and  spectral  pines ; 

Pure  thy  lafcelete,  calmly  sleeping. 
Rave  a  few  light,  rippling  lines, 

"When  the  white  wat«r-lilies  move. 

And  fairies  chant  their  early  love. 

Far  in  ether,  stars  above  thee 
Ever  beam  with  purest  light; 
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"Birds  of  richest  music  love  tliee ; 

Flowers  ttan  Eden's  hues  more  hright ; 
And  love  ^  young  love,  eo  fresh  and  fair, 
Fills  with  his  breath  thy  gentle  air. 

Oh,  land  of  beauty — clime  of  ilowere — 

Scenes  of  precious  memory  I 
Thine  are  the  happy  "  hy-gone  hours  " 

Which  made  all  of  life  to  me; 
When  every  moment  was,  in  j  oy,  an  age  — ■ 
A  volume  concentrated  in.  a  page. 

But,  land  of  beauty,  blooming  ever 

'Neath  the  fairest  summer-sky, 
I  may  see  thee  more  —  ah!  never — 

Never  hear  thy  soft  wind's  sigh ; 
Yet  in  my  heart  thou  evermore  must  dwell; 
Then  land — dear  land  of  beauty,  fare  thee  well  I 
I86D. 
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RUTH  FAIRFAX,  a  favorite  contributor  ot'  novelettes,  poems, 
and  sketches  to  Father  Ryan's  paper,  the  "  Banner  of  the  South," 
published  in  Augusta,  is  known  by  a  few  friends  to  be  Mi-s.  Stibbes, 
at  the  present  time  residing  in  Savannah.  Mrs.  Stibbes  was  born  in 
South  Carolina.  She  commenced  writing  for  publication  when  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  married  at  seventeen  years  to  a  gentle- 
man of  Georgia. 

Until  the  late  war,  her  life  was  one  bright  scene;  but,  in  common 
with  her  Southern  sisters,  all  of  her  property  was  swept  away,  her 
home  desolated,  and  wanting  the  "necessaries  of  life,"  she  wrote  the 
first  chapters  of  the  "Earls  of  Sutherland"  (afterward  published  in 
the  "Banner  of  the  South")  to  pass  away  in  pleasant  thoughts  the 
hours  that  were  otherwise  so  frightfully  real.  During  the  war,  she 
contributed  novelettes  and  sketches  to  the  "Field  and  Fireside," 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Emma  Carra," 


EEV,  A.  J.  RYAN", 


I  have  seen  him,  the  poet,  priest,  and  scholar!  I  have  seen  him  — yea, 
and  not  only  sat  with  hundreds  of  others  listening  to,  the  holy  words  of  love 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  not  only  made  oae  of  many  to  whom  his  words  were 
addressed,  but  I  have  listened  to  words  of  kindness  and  admonition,  adi^reased 
to  me  alone;  and  this  is  not  all.  I  have  clasped  his  hand,  gazed  into  the 
unfethomable  depths  of  those  clear  blue  eyes,  seeing  there  a  blending  of  the 
tenderest  pity  and  almost  supei-human  love  with  the  shadow  of  a  deep 

The  majesty  of  his  holy  office  loses  nought  of  its  mysterious  grandeur 
when  explained  by  his  lips.  Ashe  cries,  "Ours  is  the  royal  priesthood!'' 
behold  that  radiant  smile  I  It  Ulumines  his  pale  face  as  does  a  sunbeam  the 
pure  and  graceful  lily,  and  the  glorious  thoughts,  fresh  from  his  soul,  breathe 
sweet  incense  to  our  heiirta  I    Would  that  mine  were  the  privilege  of  daily 
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kneeling  at  his  feet,  and,  while  his  hand  rests  on  my  bowed   head,  have 
him  invoke  God'a  blessing  upon  me. 

I  listened  lingeriagly  to  the  last  words  that  feli  from  his  lips,  treasuring 
them  up  ia  my  heart,  and  then  turned  away,  grieving  that  I  could  see  Mm, 
hear  him  no  longer ;  and  yet  I  bore  away  with  me,  fresh  from  his  lips,  a  fer- 
vent "  God  bless  you  I "  that  has  hovered  round  me  like  a  halo  of  glory, 
brightening  my  patiiway  through  the  weary  worid. 

The  earth  has  seemed  greener,  the  sky  bluer,  the  suji  brighter  since  my 
interview  with  him ;  and  still,  in  imagination,  I  can  see  his  delicate  pale  fece, 
the  beautiful  brown,  waving  hwr,  and  glowing,  soul-lit  eyes—  eyes  that  look 
down  into  one's  heart,  seeking  the  real  feelings  of  the  soul — eyes  that  tell 
of  holy  thought,  of  tender  love  for  all  mankind — eyes  that  speak  of  a  strong 
soul  struggling  with  the  frail  tenement  of  clay,  beating  her  wings,  longing 
to  be  free ! 

I  can  even  now  see  him  before  me,  as  he  stood  then,  his  hands  clasped, 
his  head  thrown  back,  and  a  smiie  of  rare  beauty  brightening  his  pure  face 
as  he  exclaimed,  with  a  ring  of  holy  exultation  in  his  voice;  "And  upon 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gat^  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  it." 

This  is  no  fiincy-sketch,  but  a  bright  reality,  and  yet  I  have  not  done  jus- 
tice to  him  of  whom  1  speak. 
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{Ekey  Hay.) 

f"pHIS  record  of  "  SouthlaniJ  Writers"  would  be  incomplete  without 
X  mention  of  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  able  legal  gentleman 
of  Washington,  Georgia,  and  herself  born  and  educated  in  the  State, 
who  has,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  country,  under  the  pseudonym'  of  "  Elzey 
Hay," 

Until  recently,  "Elzey  Hay"  was  "Elzey  Hay"  merely. 

Miss  Andrews  believes  that  "the  great  beauty  of  anonymous  writ- 
ing is  to  protect  one  against  bores  and  the  other  annoyances  of  a  small 
reputation,  till  one  can  claim  the  advantages  of  a  great  one." 

Her  i'dentity  was  published  to  the  world  without  her  knowledge, 
and  she  feels  diffident  in  appearing  among  "  Southland  Writers  "  with 
that  mask  which  separated  her  from  the  public  thrown  aside. 

As  she  expresses  the  matter  in  a  recent  article,  we  prefer  to  use  her 
words : 

"Under  all  circmnatanees,  it  is  wisest  to  feel  one's  ground  first,  before  ad- 
vancing boldly  upon  it,  and  for  a  timid  oi  reserved  person  there  ia  nothing 
like  a  pseudonym,  which  throws  a  veil  over  one's  identity,  and  stands  like  a 
tower  of  defence  to  shield  one's  private  life  from  the  invaaions  of  public 
curi<«ity.  If  by  the  public  were  meant  merely  that  vagne  assembly  of  in- 
dividuals which  makes  up  the  world  at  large,  one  would  care  very  little 
about  it,  save  in  so  far  as  one's  interest  was  concerned  in  pleasing  its  taste ; 
hut  each  one  of  U3  has  a  little  world  of  his  own,  bounded  by  the  circle  of 
his  personal  acquaintance,  and  it  is  the  criticism  of  this  public  that  literary 
novices  dread.  Within  this  circle  there  is  always  some  one  individual  who, 
to  young  female  writers  in  particulai",  is  the  embodiment  of  public  opinion. 
One  cOuld  not  write  a  line  without  wondering  what  this  person  would  think  of 
it,  if  the  blessed  anonymous  did  not  come  to  one's  aid.  Safe  behind  this  shield 
the  most  timid  writer  may  express  himself  with  boldness  and  independence." 

From  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  articles  of  "Elzey  Hay,"  I 
felt  the  identity  of  such  a  sparkling,  piquant  writer  could  not  long  re- 
main concealed. 
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Sometimes  I  am  almost  tempted  to  call  her  the  "Southern  Fanny 
Fern,"  but  "Elzey"  is  a  woman,  and  "Fanny"  a  bloomer,  perhaps! 
Both  excel  in  a  peculiar  style — so  bright,  witty,  caustic;  but  the 
wit  of  "  Elzey  Hay  "  is  as  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade  and  as  pol- 
ished. Fanny  Fern's  wit  reminds  one  of  a  dull,  spiteful,  little  pen- 
knife. The  former  "  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  "  the  latter  cari- 
catures it.  The  one  laughs  merrily  and  good-naturedly  at  the  faults 
and  follies  of  mankind  ;  the  other  sneers  at  them.  "  Elzey  Hay"  is 
a  great  favorite  with  her  own  sex ;  Fanny  Fern  is  not.  In  one,  we 
recognize  the  champion  of  the  sex,  in  the  other  a  "Woman's  Rights 
lecturer."  But  both  are  a  terror  to  the  "  lords  of  creation,"  They 
deal  stinging  blows  to  domestic  tyrants,  would-be  exquisites,  and  pre- 
tence generally;  the  small  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  "lords  of  cre- 
ation" are  not  dealt  with  tenderly.  Satire  is  a  powerful  weapon  in 
cutting  off  the  excrescences  of  society.  Juvenal  and  Pope  and 
Thackeray  effected  some  good  in  their  day.  So  will  "Elzey  Hay." 
"Elzey  Hay"  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Godey's  "Lady's 
Book,"  and  "  Scott's  Magazine,"  (Atlanta.)  "  Dress  under  Difficul- 
ties," a  paper  concerning  the  "fashions  in  Dixie  during  the  war," 
which  appeared  in  Giodey's  "  Lady's  Book,"  for  July,  1866,  is  "  Elzey 
Hay's  "  most  widely  read  article. 

Her  first  dSbui  as  a  writer  was  in  the  "  New  York  World,"  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  Romance  of 
Eobbery,"  exposing  some  infamous  proceedings  of  the  Bureauites  at 
a  village  in  Georgia.  She  assumed  the  character  of  a  Federal  officer 
in  this  instance.  She  has  also  been  correspondent  for  other  New  York 
papers  under  "masculine  signatures."  We  venture  to  predict  that, 
if  she  lives.  Miss  Andrews  will  be  widely  known,  and  "  sparkling  El- 
zey Hay"  be  as  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  the  homes  of  our 
land.  A  book  that  will  "  live  "  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
"  Elzey  Hay." 

Her  home  is  in  the  charming  town  of  Washington,  where  Miss  An- 
drews is  one  of  the  attractions,  entertaining  with  her  delightful  con- 
versations, for  she  converses  as  well  as  she  writes. 

The  selections  we  make  give  only  a  slight  idea  of  her  talents. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  EED  HAIR. 


There  has  always  existed  an  imconquerable,  and  it  si 
able  prejudice  against  red  hair  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  and 
America,  In  vain  do  physiognomiste,  phrenologists,  physiologists,  or  any 
other  ohgisla,  declare  that  the  pure  old  Saxon  family,  distijiguished  by  red 
heads  and  freckled  iaces,  is  h^hest  in  the  scale  of  hirnian  existence,  heiflg 
farthest  removed  from  the  woolly  heads  and  black  faces  of  the  African  or 
loivest  race ;  the  world  positively  refiises  to  admire  red  heads  and  freeltled 
faces,  or  to  regard  them  as  marks  of  either  physical  or  intellectual  superior- 
ity. In  vain  are  nymphs,  fairiea,  angels,  and  the  good  little  children  in 
Sunday-achool  books,  always  pictured  with  aunny  tresses;  the  world  is  so 
perverse  that  it  scorns  in  real  life  what  it  pronounces  enchanting  in  books 
and  pictures.  Now  this  inconsistency  is  the  main  cause  of  quarrel  that  we 
red-heads  have  agmnst  the  rest  of  the  world.  Little  does  it  advantage  us 
that  our  hair  is  thought  bewitching  on  the  angela  in  picture-books,  while  it 
is  sneered  at  on  our  own  heads  in  drawing-rooms.  Willingly  would  we 
resign  the  ideal  glories  of  sylphs  and  angels  to  our  dark-haired  sisters,  if  we 
could  in  return  share  some  of  the  substantial  glories  they  enjoy  m  real  life, 
The  world  is  too  inconsistent:  while  onr  crownrng  feature  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  highest  type  of  ideal  beauty,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
regarded  as  a  trait  of  positive  ugliness  in  real  liie.  No  painter  ever  made  a 
bhick-haired  angel.  Men's  ideas  of  celestial  beauty  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  sunny  ringlets  that  dance  round  azui-e  eyes  like  golden  clouds 
floating  over  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  I  challenge  any  of  my  readei^  to 
name  a  single  poet  or  painter  who  has  ventured  to  represent  angel  or  glori- 
fied spirit  with  black  hair.  Even  tie  pictures  and  images  of  our  Saviour— 
with  reverence  I  speak  it— are  generally  represented  with  some  shade  of 
yeOow  hair,  and  surely  all  that  relates  to  Him  must  come  up  to  our  highest 
ideas  of  perfect  loveline^.  If  red  hair  were  really  such  a  bad  thing,  why 
should  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  be  alwaj^  painted  with  it?  Who  would 
think  of  representing  even  the  lowest  of  the  angels  with  a  red  nose?  And 
yet  in  real  life  red  heads  meet  with  little  more  favor  than  red  noses. 

Poets  are  as  friendly  to  red  hair  as  painters.    Milton  describes  his  Adam 
and  Eve  — 


both  as  red-haired. 
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Roand  from  his  parted  foi'slook  manlj  hung 
Cluslaring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  brofti 
She,  aa  a  veil,  dona  to  the  slender  (raist 
J{er  unadorned  goldeo  tressee  •nore." 


Milton's  ftdmirera  will  doubtleaa  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  red-headed 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  consider  the  a«cuaation  a  slander  on  the  poet;  but  sub- 
stitute tlie  epithet  auburn,  golden,  or  hyacmthine,  and  nobody's  taate  is 
offended.  Poets  always  take  care  to  observe  this  nice  distinction,  and  tiieir 
readers  are  satisfied,  few  ever  stopping  to  consider  that  auburn  is  only  a 
polite  name  for  one  kind  of  very  red  hair.  The  difference  is  simply  this : 
what  is  golden  or  auburn  hair  on  a  pretty  woman,  is  blazing  red  on  an  ugly 
one ;  and  people  are  apt  to  like  or  dislike  it,  according  as  tliey  see  it  con- 
nected with  pretty  feces  or  plain  ones.  After  gating  at  a  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  Qneen  of  Scots,  one  is  enraptured  with  auburn  ringlets;  after 
beholding  a  picture  of  her  ill-favored  rival,  Elizabeth,  one  is  equally  out  of 
humor  with  earroty  hair.  The  force  of  prejudice  in  this  matter  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  two  sisters — the  one  very  pretty,  the  other  very 
plain,  who  once  spent  some  time  in  t!ie  house  where  I  was  boarding. 
Though  the  hair  of  both  was  precisely  the  same  color,  that  of  the  younger, 
or  hflndsonrc  one,  was  always  caOed  aubwn,  the  other  red.  A  lady  one  day 
had  thekindness— some  people  are  veryfond  of  making  such  pleasant  little 
remarks — to  tell  the  ugly  one  that  her  hair  was  not  near  so  pretty  a  color 
as  that  of  her  sister.  The  person  addressed  made  no  reply ;  but,  when  the 
polite  lady  had  departed,  told  me  that  she  waa  wearing  friaettes  made  of 
her  pretty  sister's  curls,  which  had  been  cut  off  during  an  attack  of  fever. 

On  first  thoughts,  it  may  seem  strange  that  red  hair  is  nowhere  held  in 
such  contempt  m  among  those  races  of  whom  it  is  most  characteristic ;  but 
this  results  from  the  general  disposition  of  mankind  to  depreciate  what  they 
have,  and  overrate  what  they  do  not  possess.  In  France,  Spain,  Italy,  all 
the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  nothing  is  so  much  admired  as  the  most 
fiery  red  hair — called  by  a  more  poetical  name,  of  courae;  while  a  darlc- 
browed  Mexican,  whose  stiff,  wiry  locks  bear  greater  resemblance  to  the  tail 
of  a  black  horse  than  anything  else  in  nature,  wOl  aU  but  ftill  down  and 
worship  the  beauty  of  any  happy  possessor  of  sunflower  treses,  "  Coma 
Bella,  Coma  Blanca,"  are  the  pleasiag  sounds  which  greet  the  ear  of  a  red- 
headed woman  on  landing  in  Mexico,  as  she  finds  herself  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  group  of  natives ;  doubly  pleasing  by  contrast  to  the  less  fiattering 
remarks  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  Americans  or  English- 
men. Chateaubriand  seems  to  have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  his 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  poetical  with  the  presence  of  sable  tresses,  for  he 
describes  the  hair  of  his  Indian  heroine,  Atala,  as  a  golden  cloud  floating 
before  the  eyes  of  her  lover! 
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If  poeta  and  painters  are  the  friends  of  red  Imir,  novelists  arc  its  mortal 
foea.  It  is  the  business  of  these  latter  to  make  the  ideal  approaeli  the  real, 
and  their  highest  excellence  consists  in  malting  the  one  ao  like  the  otbei 
that  one  can  scarcely  tell  them  apart.  They  take  advantage  of  the  prevail- 
ing prgudice  against  red  hair  to  paint  their  worst  characters  with  it.  Tittle- 
hat  Titmouse"  and  Uriah  Heep  are  a  perpetual  slander  upon  red-headed 
people.  The  character  usually  ascribed  to  these  last,  and  with  much  truth, 
is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  that  ascribed  by  the  great  romancers  to  their 
villains.  Bed-haired  people  are  generally  high-tempered,  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted; and,  though  it  may  not  become  a  red-headed  woman  to  say  so,  1  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  known  one  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  coward.  Such 
characteristics  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  low,  sneaking  craftiness  of 
Uriah,  or  the  sottish  imbecility  of  Titmouse.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  latter  ought  to  have  been  drawn  with  a  certain  pale,  sickly  shade  of 
sandy  hair,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  once  have  been  red,  but  bad  got  faded, 
like  a  piece  of  bad  calico,  from  constant  using.  Uriah,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  have  stiff,  stmight,  puritanical  locks,  with  a  dark,  sallow  complexion, 
and  green  eyes.  There  are  some  people  who  look  aa  if  they  had  lain  in  the 
grave  until  they  bad  become  mouldy,  and  then  risen  to  wander  about  the 
worid  without  ever  getting  dry  or  wai-m  again.  Uriah  Heep  belongs  to  this 
class,  and  should  have  nothing  about  him  so  waim  ajid  bright  as  a  sunny 
head. 

One  reason  for  the  common  dislike  of  red  hair  may  be  found  in  the  iact 
that  it  is  often  accompanied  by  a  red  or  freckled  face,  neither  of  which  is 
exactly  consistent  with  our  idei»  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  beauty. 
But  is  it  not  iinfair  to  lay  the  faults  of  the  face  and  complexion  upon  the 
hair?  Nobody  objects  to  black  hair  because  it  sometimes  accompanies  a 
dark,  muddy  complexion;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  brunettes  oftener 
have  bad  complexions  than  blondes.  After  all,  there  are  aa  many  pretty 
feces  framed  in  gold  as  in  jet.  There  are  three  golden  tlireads  from  the 
head  of  Lucretia  Borgia  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  on  account  of 
tbeii  rare  beauty.  It  is  said  that  Cleopatra  had  red  hair;  the  beautiful 
Mary  of  Scotland  certainly  had  it,  and  the  present  Empress  of  France  is 
crowned  with  something  which  is  cousin-german  to  it ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  secret  of  the  present  triumph  of  blondes.  'Wheuever  a  reigning  beauty 
happens  to  be  crowned  with  the  obnoxious  color,  prejudice  dies  out  for  a 
time,  and  light  hair  becomes  the  fashion,  as  at  present.  Brunettes  are  ia 
despair,  and  red-headed  women  have  their  revenge-  Modes  are  invented, 
such  as  frizzing  and  crimping,  which  do  not  at  all  become  raven  tresses,  but 
render  golden  locks  bewitching.  There  are  stirted  all  manner  of  devices  for 
giving  dark  hair  a  golden  tinge.  GUt  and  silver  powders  are  used  without 
stint,  while  some  devoted  worshippers  of  fashion  submit  to  the  ordeal  of 
lying  with  their  hair  in  dye  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  run  the  lisk  of 
making  it  blue,  green,  or  purple,  as   did  their  worthy  prototype.  Tittlebat 
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Titmouse,  in  his  famous  attempt  at  the  reverse  and  more  lummon  opera- 

But  these  wayward  freaks  of  fashion  never  last  long.  So  soon  sa  the 
belle,  whose  beauty  in  spite  of  red  hair  cheated  people  into  the  belief  that 
she  was  beautiful  because  of  it,  becomes  passe,  or  out  of  fa&hion,  and  some 
sable-tressed  rival  succeeds  to  her  triumphs,  the  old  prejudice  revivea.  The 
pretty  names  of  aubura,  golden,  sunny  ai'e  dropped,  and  red  hair  fells  into 
such  disrepute  that  any  charity  schoolboy  will  fly  to  arms  if  the  odioua  epi- 
thet is  applied  to  his  pate.  Men  and  women  are  unconscious  of  the  power 
there  is  in  a  pretty  fece ;  they  are  influenced  by  it  involuntarily.  Many  an 
ugly  fashion  gains  ground  just  because  pretty  women  will  look  so  pretty  in 
spite  of  it,  that  others  are  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  fashion  is  itself 
graceful  and  becoming.  Thus  it  h  with  red  hair;  some  of  the  reignii^ 
belles  of  Europe  haying  been  supplied  with  it  by  nature,  and  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  hare  brought  it  in  fashion.  Let  the  rest  of  us  make  the 
most  of  the  triumph  they  have  won,  and  pray  that  a  dark-haired  empress 
may  not  ascend  the  throne  of  France  till  we  are  too  gray  to  care  what  our 
hair  was  in  the  beginning.  The  ascendency  we  enjoy  at  present  Cannot 
endure  forever,  that  is  certain ;  for  though  the  world  may  submit  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion  for  a  season,  she  has  a  spite  against  red  hair  at  the  bottom, 
and  will  make  war  on  it  to  the  end  of  time.  When  eternity  begins,  as  it 
seems  pretty  generally  conceded  that  angels  have— well,  I  won't  offend  the 
reader  by  saying  red  hair,  but  certainly  something  veiy  like  it,  if  poets  and 
painters  are  to  be  credited  — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  tiiumph  may  then 
prove  more  lasting. 


PAPEE-COLLAR  G-ESTILITy. 

"  Ward's  patent  reversible,  perspiration-proof  paper  collar,  warranted,  by 
the  chemicals  used  in  its  composition,  to  equal  in  polish  the  finest  linen  fin- 
ish, and  to  rival  in  durability  thebest,"  etc.,  etc 

What  a  commentary  on  the  age  in  which  we  live  I  What  a  catalogue  of 
shams  and  vulgarities  I  "Fine  linen  finish,"  a  sham  upon  raw  material; 
"reversible,"  a  slander  on  personal  neatness;  " i>erspiration-proof,"  an  in- 
sult to  friendly  soap  and  water,  the  only  honest  means  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  making  a  man  thoroughly  "  perspiration-proof,"  The  present  has 
oi^en  been  called  an-  age  of  shams,  and  who  can  question  the  justice  of  the 
accusation,  when  we  see  a  "patent,  reversible,"  many-sided  sham,  boldly 
asserting  itself  sa  such,  and  obtaining  public  lavor  through  the  very  hollow- 
ness  of  its  pretensions  ? 

Considered  merely  in  themselves,  without  reference  to  their  usual  accom- 
paniments, paper  collars  arc  comparatively  small  affairs,  scarcely  worth  singling 
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